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FORT  ROSS  AND   THE  RUSSIANS. 


Traditions  and  ivy  are  said  to  grow 
well  in  but  one  place  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  of  this  country,  at  Newport. 
On  the  West  Coast  it  is  quite  as  diffi- 
cult   to   find    the  combination.       Fort 
Ross  alone  seems  to  fill  it  well.     Even 
there   the   ivy   is   not   very   abundant, 
though   it   covers  the  side   of  the  old 
hotel,  and  creeps  into  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms  and    festoons   its    mantelpiece. 
But  the  traditions  are  abundant  enough. 
All  around  are  evidences  of  a  history 
that   had  its  close  half  a  century  ago. 
All   the  people  have  stories  to  tell  of 
the   ancient   days.      There    is  even    a 
"  haunted  chamber,"  where  the  ghosts 
of  the  past  walk  at  night.  The  smallest 
toddler  of  the  group  of  children  there, 
a  little  fellow  of  only  three  years,  will 
pick  up  one  of  the  rusty  hand-wrought 
spikes  of  curious  shape  that  are  part  of 
the   soil   in   places,  and   tell   you    that 
"  the  'Ooshians  made  that."     Of  course 
traditions  that  had  their  source  all  with- 
in the  nineteenth  century  are  not  ven- 
erable by  any  but  Californian  standards, 
yet  they  nevertheless  impress  the  visitor 
of  today  as  venerable. 

The  bastions  of  the  old  fort  are  fast 
falling  to  decay.  The  roof  of  one  is 
gone,  and  of  the  other  will  hardly  stand 
more  than  two  or  three  winters  more. 
Even  the  solid  redwood  logs  of  the 
structure  itself  are  rotted  so  that  a  cane 
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may  be  thrust  into  their  substance 
wherever  it  is  sapwood,  though  the 
heartwood  still  is  sound.  Thus  the  bas- 
tions bow  a  little  more  each  year  to  the 
southward,  where  the  fierce  gales  sweep 
in  from  the  ocean,  and  by-and-by  will 
fall.  And  well  they  may  ;  for  they  have 
overreached  their  three  score  years 
and  ten,  which  is  pretty  well  for  wood- 
en buildings  that,  so  far  as  appears, 
never  had  a  touch  of  paint. 

But  these  are  the  chief  marks  still 
left  of  a  settlement  that  might  have 
had  far-reaching  effects  on  California's 


cisco,  and  their  familiar  system  of  the 
mission  and  the  presidio,  with  its  re- 
sulting pueblo,  was  in  more  or  less 
prosperous  working  from  Baja  Cali- 
fornia to  San  Francisco.  They  knew 
that  Russian  settlements  had  been 
made  in  the  extreme  North, — that  Hud- 
son Bay  men  and  the  representatives  of 
the  new  and  aggressive  American  Re- 
public were  growing  unpleasantly  nu- 
merous on  their  coasts  and  northern 
boundaries,  and  strict  laws  were  made 
to  enforce  Spain's  well-known  colonial 
policy,  forbidding  trade  and  intercourse 


A    BIT    ON    THE    GULCH    ROAD    NEAR    THE    FORT. 


history.  On  this  spot  for  thirty  years 
the  Russians  kept  up  the  best  garri- 
soned, best  armed,  and  strongest  for- 
tress in  California. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
settlement  (drawn  chiefly  from  Hittell 
and  Bancroft  as  authorities,  with  addi- 
tion of  some  reminiscences  of  General 
John  Bidwell)  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  description  of  it  as  it  is  now  best 
understood. 

The  Spaniards  by  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  had  possession  of  all  of 
California  as   far   north  as  San  Fran- 


with  foreign  vessels,  except  such   suc- 
cor in  distress  as  humanity  demanded. 

But  the  English,  Russians,  and 
Americans,  were  not  easily  kept  at  arm's 
length,  especially  the  last  two.  The 
Yankee  traders  were  ubiquitous  in  their 
handy  vessels,  and  wherever  there  were 
furs  to  be  taken  the  Russians  were 
bound  to  go.  But  that  meant  far  down 
the  coast,  for  the  valuable  sea  otter  in 
those  days  was  found  in  large  numbers 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  yet  farther 
south,  while  many  fur  seals  were  taken 
on  the  Farallones. 
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THE    NORTH    BASTION. 


Ever  since  1741  when  Bering  dis- 
covered the  coast,  Russian  attention 
had  been  given  to  Northwest  America, 
and  by  1745  permanent  settlements  had 
been  made  there.  These  settlements 
were  frequently  hostile  to  each  other 
and    to   new   arrivals,   and    were    also 


engaged  many  times  in  wars  of  exter- 
mination with  the  natives,  but  by  1785 
they  had  begun  to  consolidate,  and  in 
1799  had  been  formed  the  great  Im- 
perial Russian- American  Fur  Company 
that  was  to  rule  until  Russia  gave  up 
all  claims  on    American   soil   in    ii 
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ALEUTIAN"    BIDARKAS,    OOMALABKA. 


The  Czar  and  others  of  the  royal  family 
were  interested  in  this  company.  Yet 
it  was  strictly  a  commercial  enterprise, 
and  the  hold  it  got  on  its  territories, 
however  extensive  and  permanent,  had 
but  little  of  political  significance  and 
was  readily  relinquished  for  commercial 
reasons.  Politica  supremacy  in  Amer- 
ica was  no  part  of  the  famous  policy  of 
Peter  the  Great.  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  understand 
the  whole  course  of  Russian  dealings 
in  America, — at  Fort  Ross  included. 
But  Yankee  enterprise  was  needed  to 


point  out  the  southern  way  to  Baranof 
in  his  Sitka  castle.  In  1803  one  Captain 
O'Cain  arrived  at  Sitka,  and  bargained 
with  the  company  to  take  a  party  of  their 
Kodiak  otter  hunters  and  their  bidarkas 
to  southern  waters,  there  to  hunt  for 
furs  on  shares.  This  trip  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  similar  trips  were  made  by 
a  vessel  or  two  each  year  until  181 5. 
These  bidarkas  were  skin  boats,  com- 
monly holding  only  one  man,  as  those 
shown  in  the  sketch,  but  made  also 
with  two  openings  ;  and  still  larger  craft 
bore  the  same  name,  for  Payeras  tells 
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how  he  and  the  Imperial  Mexican  Com- 
missionado,  Canonigo  Fernandez,  were 
later  rowed  from  Ross  to  Bodega  in  a 
bidarka.  It  is  a  possible  conj ecture,  how- 
ever, that  the  good  prelate  mistook  the 
name,  for  he  was  not  much  used  to 
boats  and  was  wofully  seasick  on  this 
trip.  At  any  rate,  that  carried  fifteen 
oarsmen.  The  otter  hunting  was  prob- 
ably done  in  the  smaller  boats. 

But  the  Sitka  people  were  not  of  the 
sort  to  allow  men  of  another  nation  to 
do  for  them  what  they  could  do  them- 


and  was  specially  pleased  with  a  spot 
about  twenty  miles  up  the  coast  from 
Bodega  Bay,  where  a  little  open  plateau 
of  good  soil  overlooked  the  sea,  cut  off 
from  the  surrounding  conntry  in  sev- 
eral directions  by  deep  gulches,  so  that 
it  was  easy  of  defense.  Moreover,  it 
had  pasturage,  timber,  running  water, 
and  what  its  inhabitants  to  this  dav 
claim  is  "  the  best  climate  on  the  Coast." 
To  this  place,  thenceforth  to  be  called 
Fort  Ross,  he  acquired  a  semblance  of 
title  for  his  company  by  purchase  from 


SOUTHEAST    SALLY    PORT. 


selves,  and  the  visit  of  the  Imperial 
Chamberlain  Resanoff  to  San  Francis- 
co in  1806,  celebrated  for  its  tragic  tale 
of  love,  had  put  them  still  further  in 
possession  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
They  knew  that  the  reserve  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  not  absolutely  impregna- 
ble, and  so  a  bold  move  was  undertaken. 
In  1808  Ivan  Kuskof,  Baranof's  lieu- 
tenant, started  on  a  preliminary  voyage 
of  observation,  and  early  in  1809  dropped 
anchor  in  Bodega  Bay.  Then,  and  on 
a  second  voyage  in  181 1,  he  made  ex- 
plorations of  the  neighboring  territory, 


the  Indians,  paying,  according  to  Ban- 
croft's citation  from  Payeras,  stout  old 
prefect  of  missions,  who  was  grieved 
and  scandalized  at  this  occupation  of 
Spanish  soil  by  foreign  heretics,  "three 
blankets,  three  pairs  of  breeches,  two 
axes,  three  hoes,  and  some  beads." 

The  actual  settlement  was  made  in 
1 812,  when  Kuskof  arrived  on  the  Chir- 
ikof  with  ninety-five  Russians,  and  forty 
bidarkas  with  two  Aleuts  to  man  each 
bidarka.  They  arrived  in  March  or 
April,  and  by  September  had  the  fort 
and  village  completed. 
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The  motive  of  the  Russians  in  mak- 
ing the  settlement,  beside  the  fur-tak- 
ing already  mentioned,  was  to  provide 
a  base  of  supplies  for  the  Sitka  colony. 
I  quote  a  paragraph  from  an  article  in 
the  San  Francisco  Times,  of  Jan.  16, 
1869,  by  Father  Agapius  Honcharenko, 
a  Russian  refugee  in  California,  who  in 
his  "Little  Ukrainia  "  settlement,  near 


running  through  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  occu- 
pied is  to  this  day  known  by  the  name  of  Russian 
River. 

Favoring  the  Russian  plans  also  was 
the  condition  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
then,  and  for  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
following  the  settlement,  and  the  gen- 
eral upheaval  in  Europe  and  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  America.  In  this  same 
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Haywards,  has  given   Russian  matters 
much  attention. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  Baranof  was 
keeping  the  colonies  supplied  with  subsistence,  and 
the  actual  necessities  of  life.  The  connections  of 
the  colonies  with  Russia  were  from  the  first  through 
Siberia.  Frequent  shipwrecks  made  these  connec- 
tions irregular,  and  placed  the  colonies  in  a  critical 
position.  To  insure  all  of  the  articles  of  first  neces- 
sity, and  from  the  difficulty  of  raising  breadstuff's  on 
the  islands,  Baranof  used  all  possible  means  to  secure 
firm  connections  with  Manilla,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  at  last  with  Cali- 
fornia; where  he  and  Kuskof  established  a  colony 
in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment.    This    was   called   Fort    Ross.     The    stream 


year  of  1812  began  the  revolts  that 
were  not  to  cease  till  Spain's  dominion 
on  the  continent  of  America  was  en- 
tirely overthrown.  The  California  set- 
tlements were  not  actively  engaged  in 
any  of  these  hostilities,  but  as  a  result 
of  them  the  supply  ships  failed  to  ar- 
rive, and  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  pre- 
sidios were  unpaid,  and  had  to  depend 
on  the  products  of  the  mission  indus- 
tries, dealt  out  to  them  rather  grudg- 
ingly by  the  friars.  In  this  way  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  to 
dislodge  these  intruders  on  Spanish  soil, 
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however  firmly  their  governors  might 
be  convinced  that  Ross  was  in  Califor- 
nia, which  they  claimed  extended  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  while  the  Russians  then 
or  afterward  in  the  controversies  were 
apt  to  claim  that  the  Spanish  title, 
based  on  the  discovery  by  Columbus, 
extended  no  farther  north  than  San 
Francisco,  the  bounds  of  actual  occupa- 
tion, and  the  territory  north  of  that  was 
unoccupied  land  under  the  general  title 
of  New  Albion,  given  it  by  Drake. 

And  there  was  still  another  reason 
for  friendliness  between  Russian  and 
Spaniard, — each  had  what  the  other 
eagerly  desired.  The  Russians  wanted 
the  Californian  wheat  and  furs,  and  had 
to  exchange  for  them  many  articles  of 
wood,  iron,  and  leather,  made  by  their 
mechanics  at  Sitka  and  Ross,  that  the 
Spanish  could  not  get  from  the  dis- 
turbed mother  country,  and  were  far  too 
easy-going  to  make  for  themselves. 
The  bells  in  certain  mission  churches 
were  cast  at  Sitka,  and  the  Russian 
wrought  iron,  both  from  Sitka  and  Ross, 
was  much  desired.  When  the  Aleutian 
bidarkas  first  came  boldly  into  San 
Francisco  Bav,   the  authorities  at   the 


Presidio  had  not  a  single  boat  with 
which  to  pursue  and  bring  to  terms 
these  daring  poachers.  The  only  re- 
source was  to  guard  the  springs,  so  that 
no  fresh  water  could  be  obtained.  Later 
several  boats  built  at  Ross  were  sold  to 
the  San  Franciscans.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Russians  and  those  they 
ruled  seemed  marvelous  and  unexplain- 
able  to  the  Spaniards. 

Thus  there  were  nearly  every  year 
several  ships  that  came  from  Sitka  and 
Ross  to  San  Francisco,  bringing  mer- 
chandise and  carrying  away  for  the 
North  cargoes  of  wheat ;  and  this  traffic, 
though  entirely  illegal,  and  done  against 
the  formal  protests  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernors, was  no  whit  the  less  profitable, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  the  set- 
tlement. Later  too,  after  the  San  Ra- 
fael settlement  had  been  made,  no  little 
of  this  trade  went  on  by  land. 

Nearly  every  year  some  formal  com- 
plaint was  sent  by  the  Spanish,  and 
later  by  the  Mexican,  authorities,  to  the 
Russians,  that  they  were  occupying  soil 
that  did  not  belong  to  them,  warning 
them  to  depart,  demanding  to  know  by 
what  authority  they  did  these  things. 
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To  this  Kuskof  gave  no  satisfactory 
reply,  feigning  not  to  understand  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  when  the  "  no  sabee  " 
ruse  availed  no  longer,  saying  that  he 
was  but  a  subordinate,  and  but  did  as 
he  was  instructed  ;  that  they  must  go  to 
Baranof.  No  better  results  followed  an 
appeal  to  Sitka  ;  for  Baranof  in  turn 
referred  to  the  home  government  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  so  the  farce  was  re-en- 
acted each  year.  The  Spanish  govern- 
or gravely  reported  these  matters  to 
the  viceroy,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  troops,  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, necessary  to  dislodge  the  Russians, 
a  number  never  forthcoming.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  of  this  mild  and  almost 
kindly  controversy,  that  interfered  not 
at  all  with  the  trade  and  friendly  inter- 
course here  on  this  sequestered  slope  ; 
while  the  mother  countries  of  both 
these  colonies,  and  all  the  civilized  world 
beside,  were  engaged  in  the  throes  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  Spanish-American  revolutions. 

And  truly  the  task  of  trying  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Ross  was  not  an  alluring  one, 
— especially  to   the  Spanish   forces  in 


California,  where  thecomandante  at  the 
San  Francisco  Presidio  had  sometimes 
to  send  to  an  incoming  foreign  ship  to 
borrow  the  powder  before  he  could  re- 
turn her  salute.  Its  stout  redwood  logs 
would  stop  anything  less  than  a  cannon 
ball.  It  was  mounted  with  some  forty 
guns  when  fully  armed,  and  there  was 
beside  an  abundant  supply  of  small 
arms.  The  discipline  was  always  very 
strict.  Sentinels  guarded  its  sally  port, 
and  there  were  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred men  at  the  settlement,  all  more  or 
less  trained  as  soldiers.  So  the  strong 
walls  of  Fort  Ross  gave  it  peace,  and 
never  faced  civilized  foe  ;  though  Alva- 
rado  speaks  of  an  easily  repulsed  at- 
tack by  a  Sotoyome  chief,  soon  after 
its  founding.  Yet,  most  unaccountably, 
bullets  have  been  dug  out  of  its  tim- 
bers,— one  of  them  is  in  the  museum  of 
the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  at 
San  Francisco, — and  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  at  Ross  showed  me  a  three- 
inch  cannon  bal  ,  and  assured  me  that 
it  was  cut  out  from  the  inner  wall  of 
one  of  the  bastions,  having  passed  en- 
tirely through  the   opposite  wall.     Pos- 
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sibly  these  may  have  been  fired  at  the 
fort  by  the  Russians  themselves,  in  test- 
ing its  strength,  for  there  is  no  record 
that  even  a  "  pirate  vessel  warping 
down  "  ever  took  a  shot  at  it.  But  the 
strength  of  the  fort  and  its  strict  disci- 
pline had  another  purpose  than  to  resist 
attack  by  the  Spaniards,  or  the  neigh- 
boring Indians,  or  any  foreign  foe.  It 
was  largely  to  keep  internal  peace.  Be- 
side the  governor  and  a  few  Russian 
officers,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ross 
were  Aleuts  and  Siberians,  often  con- 
victs. To  keep  these  in  awe  required 
all  of  Kuskof's  sternness. 

Kuskof,  governor  for  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  colony,  is  the  man  who,  of 
all  the  Russians  at  Ross,  has  most  fixed 
his  personality  in  memory.  The  Span- 
iards called  him  "  Pie  de  Palou,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  wooden  leg ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  doughty,  irascible,  but 
honest  old  fellow,  who  entertained  well 
guests  of  high  degree,  astonishing  them 
with  the  appliances  of  civilization  in 
this  wilderness,  but  who  ruled  those 
under  him  with  an  iron  hand. 

The  buildings  of  the  fort,  all  of  them 
constructed  by  him,  are  monuments  to 
his  executive  ability  and  military  ex- 
actness, though  he  was  himself  a  mer- 
chant, and  not  a  professional  soldier. 
"Time  was  no  object  to  those  old  Rus- 
sians," one  of  the  present  inhabitants 
told  me,  speaking  of  their  handiwork. 
All  the  woodwork  of  the  fort  was  made 
of  hand-hewn  logs  and  planks.  An  ax 
similar  to  a  broadax  was  used  for  both 
felling  and  hewing,  and  their  skill  with 
it  was  wonderful.  The  logs  of  the  bas- 
tions fit  together  at  the  corners,  where 
undecayed,  so  closely  that  a  pen-knife 
blade  can  hardly  be  inserted  between 
them  after  all  these  years,  and  the  sur- 
faces are  still  smooth.  Great  solidity 
marks  all  their  work.  The  building  that 
was  the  governor's  house,  now  part  of 
the  hotel,  has  logs  in  its  attic  that  I 
judged  to  be  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  forty  or  fifty  feet   long.     The 
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chimney  and  fireplace  are  made  entire- 
ly of  hewn  granite  slabs,  finely  sur- 
faced, and  fitting  together  with  great 
exactness.  The  metal  work  all  over  the 
place  is  still  largely  their  hand-wrought 
iron.  A  good  example  of  it  is  in  the 
hinges  of  the  old  sally  port,  (p.  5,)  still 
standing. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  sketch  ex- 
tant of  the  Fort  Ross  of  early  days,  that 
drawn  by  Duhaut  Cilly,  a  Frenchman, 
who  spent  three  days  at  the  fort  in  1828. 
This  he  published  in  a  book  of  his  travels. 
A  sketch  from  a  copy  of  this  plate  I  am 
able  to  give  (p.  4,)  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Call,  who  now  owns  the  land  on  which 
the  fort  stands.  The  work  itself  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 

Four  ships,  that  is  to  say,  schooners 
and  brigs  of  160  and  200  tons,  were 
built  at  Ross,  and  at  least  one  at  Bodega, 
and  this  work,  with  the  agricultural 
operations  and  all  the  trades  carried  on, 
made  the  place  such  a  hive  of  industry 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Spaniards  were 
astonished.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  venture  as  a  whole  proved  unprofit- 
able after  a  few  years.  The  ships  did 
not  compare  well  in  durability  with 
those  made  of  more  seasoned  and  bet- 
ter woods,  there  were  years  of  crop  fail- 
ure from  the  rust  caused  by  the  damp 
sea  fogs.  The  Yankee  traders  brought 
manufactured  goods  that  undersold  the 
products  of  the  artisans  at  Fort  Ross, 
and  the  fur-bearing  animals  were  soon 
exterminated.  In  addition  to  these 
things,  the  Mexican  authorities  contin- 
ually grew  more  jealous  of  foreigners, 
and  though  less  jealous  of  the  Russians 
than  of  English  or  Americans,  still  they 
came  again  and  again  with  their  demand 
that  the  Russians  evacuate  their  terri- 
tory. Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Russians  feared  Mexico.  It 
does  not  even  appear  that  they  ever 
really  expected  an  attack,  and  they 
would  hardly  have  been  moved  much  if 
they  had.  Negotiations  begun  for  the 
cession  by  Mexico  of  the  territory  were 
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rather  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia had  not  then  acknowledged  Mexican 
independence.  But  the  game  was  no 
longer  worth  the  candle,  and  orders  were 


FARALLON    HOUSE. 


given  to  sell  the  property  and  abandon 
Fort  Ross. 

A  long  time  before  the  final  abandon- 
ment it  had  been  the  custom  to  send 
back  to  Sitka  by  each  vessel  some  of 
the  Kodiak  huntsmen,  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  otter  and  fur  seal.  There 
had  been  maintained  on  the  Farallones, 
all  through  the  time  that  Fort  Ross  was 
occupied,  a  station  of  Aleuts  under  a 
Russian  officer.  The  purpose  of  this 
colony,  beside  fur  hunting,  was  to  cap- 
ture seals  and  gulls,  and  dry  them  for 
use  by  the  Aleuts  at  Ross,  who  pre- 
ferred seal  meat  to  the  venison  and 
bear  meat  of  the  mainland,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  beef  or  mutton.  This  station  on 
the  Farallones  was  given  up  in  1840. 
There  are  to  this  day  certain  ruined 
stone  huts  on  the  South  Farallon,  that 
are  called  by  the  light  keepers  "the 
Russian  houses,"  though  doubt  is  cast 
on  the  matter  by  some  persons,  who 
think  that  these  houses  were  built  by 
the  egg  company  in  later  years.     An  in- 


spection of  them  casts  little  light  on  the 
matter,  but  the  solidity  of  the  work  at 
Ross,  and  everywhere  that  the  Russians 
went,  seems  to  make  it  probable  that 
they  would  not  have  occupied  the  is- 
land twenty-eight  years  without  leaving 
some  traces. 

For  more  than  a  year  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  Vallejo  at  San 
Francisco,  regarding  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty ;  but  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
Mexicans  to  consider  the  buildings, 
"built  on  their  land  with  their  timber," 
in  fixing  the  price  made  this  bargaining 
fruitless,  and  another  purchaser  was 
found  in  Captain  Sutter.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  California  in  1839,  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  had  at  once  estab- 
lished himself  at  New  Helvetia  (fore- 
runner of  Sacramento),  but  had  not  yet 
built  the  famous  Sutter's  Fort.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  had  his  own  fort 
in  mind  in  this  purchase,  for  he  used 
the  guns  to  arm  it.  One  of  them,  a  brass 
four  pounder,  he  afterwards  presented 
to  the  San  Francisco  Society  of  Califor- 
nia Pioneers,  after  it  had  seen  service 
in  the  southern  campaigns.  Sutter's 
Fort  also,  though  of  a  different  mate- 
rial (adobe),  is  much  like  Fort  Ross  in 
general  plan,  a  square  stockade  with  a 
bastion  at  each  end  of  one  of  its  diago- 
nals. 

For  $31,000,  or  rather,  for  his  prom- 
ise to  pay  that  amount  in  installments 
in  the  absence  of  sufficient  money,  Sut- 
ter was  given  all  and  sundry  the  prop- 
erties that  the  Russians  could  not  re- 
move,— the   fort  buildings,  41  cannon, 


SUTTER   CANNON. 

A  brass  four-pounder,  cast  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1804.  Presented  to  Fort  Ross  by  the  Czar.  Sold  with  the  Fort  to  Sutter, 
and  mounted  on  Sutter's  Fort.  Used  to  salute  the  American  flag  on  its  first  hoisting  at  Sutter's  Fort,  at  sunrise,  July  12,  1846. 
Used  by  Commodore  Stockton  in  his  advance  from  San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  fight  San  Pasqual,  December  6,  1846, 
and  at  Los  Angeles.  January  8  and  9,  1847.     Now  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  in  San  Francisco. 
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70  stand  of  flint  lock  muskets  (these 
he  declared,  on  examination,  to  be  some 
of  those  thrown  away  by  Napoleon's 
troops  in  the  flight  from  Moscow),  2000 
cattle,  1000  horses,  1000  sheep,  and  a 
long  inventory  beside. 

He  sent  John  Bidwell  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  property  for  him.  Bid- 
well  arrived  in  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary, 1842,  but  unfortunately  the  Rus- 
sians had  all  sailed  away  (Bancroft  says 
on  January  1,  1842)  before  he  arrived, 
and  so  the  historian  is  deprived  of  the 
testimony  of  General  Bidwell's  strong 
and  clear  memory  as  to  what  manner 
of  men  they  were. 

But  of  the  Fort  as  they  left  it  and  the 
life  of  the  days  that  followed  immediate- 
ly on  their  going,  no  better  picture  can 
be  gained  than  by  a  talk  with  General 
Bidwell. 

He  made  his  home  most  of  the  time 
at  Bodega,  five  miles  inland  from  Bode- 
ga Bay,  at  a  place  where  the  Russians 
had  quiteasettlement  because  the  wheat 
lands  were  better  there.  There  were  a 
dozen  houses  and  two  threshing  floors. 
These  were  made  of  three-inch  planks, 
were  circular  in  shape,  and  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  grain 
was  trampled  out  on  them  by  horses, 
just  as  the  Californians  did  on  their 
earthen  threshing  floors. 

On  the  Russian  River,  not  far  from 
Bodega,  was  the  ranch  and*  vineyard  of 


Another  excitement  of  the  road  was 
the  danger  of  meeting  grizzly  bears, 
which  at  that  time  were  very  numerous. 
There  was  one  little  barranca  that  the 
road  skirted,  where  in  the  springtime  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  look  down 
and  see  the  backs  of  four  or  five  griz- 
zlies in  the  deep  clover  that  they  like  to 
feed  on  in  that  season. 

Whales  are  not  uncommonly  washed 
ashore,  dead,  on  that  coast,  and  a  dead 
whale  was  sure  to  attract  the  grizzlies. 
The  Mexicans  said  a  grizzly  could  smell 
a  whale  one  hundred  miles.  At  any 
rate,  on  the  road  skirting  the  ocean  it 
was  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  ap 
proaching  a  dead  whale. 

The  Indians  around  Fort  Ross  at  that 
time  spoke  Russian,  beside  their  own 
dialect,  and  knew  but  little  Spanish.  It 
was  some  time  before  it  was  easy  to  com 
municate  with  them.  Bancroft  speaks 
of  the  many  Indians  showing  a  mixture 
of  Russian  blood. 

There  was  plenty  to  eat  at  the  Ross 
of  those  days,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Russians  disliked  to  leave  it  for  the 
Sitka  fare.  Grizzly  meat,  antelopes; 
ducks,  geese,  sand-hill  cranes,  as  well  as 
beef,  veal,  pork,  and  mutton,  were  plen- 
tiful. Trout  were  numerous,  and  salmon 
crowded  the  little  streams  in  spawning 
time.  There  was  an  abundance  of  wild 
strawberries  and  huckleberries,  and  the 
orchards   yielded   apples,  peaches,  and 


Don  Jorge,  a  Russian  of  means  and  sci-igrapes.     Bidwell  recalls  the  making  ol 
entific  attainments,  who  outstayed  his'  three  barrels  of  cider  that  first  year. 


compatriots. 

The  trip  up  the  coast  from  Bodega  to 
Ross  was  a  most  interesting  one  of 
about  twenty  miles  by  road.  The  most 
exciting  part  of  it  was  the  crossing  of 
the  Slavianka  (the  Russian  name  for 
Russian  River)  on  the  sand-bar  that  the 
ocean  waves  washed  up  at  its  mouth. 
This  was  a  matter  of  no  little  danger, 
as  the  bar  often  shifted  and  was  full  of 


The  large  orchard,  of  some  two  hun 
dred  apple  trees,  is  still  in  bearing  on  2 
pretty  sheltered  slope  about  a  mile 
northeast  of  the  Fort.  The  apples  are 
mostly  small,  for  the  trees  have  beer 
neglected,  and  are  covered  with  "old 
man  moss  " ;  but  some  are  of  good  size 
and  flavor  still.  It  is  said  that  this  or- 
chard was  used  as  a  park  by  the  Russian 
officers  and  their  wives,  and  was  planted 


quicksands.  Two  or  three  people  gen-  with  flowers  and  kept  in  good  order.  A 
erally  went  together,  ready  with  riatas,  plank  fence  eight  feet  hi'gh  surrounded 
±0  help  each  other  in  case  of  need.  it,  (and  is  still  standing  in  places,)  to 
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keep  out  the  Indians  and  Aleuts.  It 
certainly  is  a  delightful  spot,  sheltered 
by  the  redwoods  to  the  east  and  north, 
and  overlooking  the  Fort  and  the  ocean 
beyond. 

In  1842  the  old  windmill  was  still 
standing  north  of  the  Fort,  a  low,  strong 
building,  with  a  log  sixty  feet  long  as  a 
sail  axis,  that  a  crowd  of  men  could  take 
hold  of  to  push  around  to  the  proper 
angle  to  the  wind.  This  building  has 
since  disappeared,  but  one  of  the  great 
burr  stones  is  standing  in  the  hotel 
yard,  and  is  pointed  out  as  "the  mill- 
stone that  killed  the  beautiful  Russian 
girl."  I  inquired  how  it  happened,  but 
got  no  more  satisfactory  reply  than,  "  O, 
she  got  tangled  up  in  it  somehow." 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  the  Fort 
Ross  of  today,  already  spoken  of  on 
many  points.  I  visited  it  in  April,  this 
year.  The  start  is  made  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  from  San  Francisco,  and 
Fort  Ross  is  reached  at  about  six  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  First  the  boat 
to  Sausalito,  then  by  train  to  the  pleas- 
ant resort  of  Cazadero,  at  one  o'clock, 
—  where  the  road  ends.  Here  we  were 
to  take  the  stage.  I  paid  for  our  party, 
and  asked  for  the  tickets. 

"  We  don't  give  tickets,  but  I  've  put 
you  on  the  waybill." 

Thus  made  freight  of,  we  took  the 
stage,  the  ladies  up  beside  the  driver, 
who  proved  to  be  a  merry  fellow,  and 
told  them  stories  that  made  them  laugh, 
and  stories  that  made  them  thrill  a  bit, 
especially  the  one  of  the  robbers  that 
held  up  the  stage  at  the  Bend  of  the 
Canon,  when  "the  big  fellow  with  the 
mask  and  shotgun  started  out  from  be- 
hind that  tree, —  right  there  !  " 

The  day  had  been  almost  rainy  when 
we  left  San  Francisco,  and  all  the  way 
there  were  dashes  of  Scotch  mist  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  this  only 
freshened  up  all  the  vegetation  to  won- 
derful brilliancy  close  at  hand,  shading 
off  into  soft  grays  and  blues  in  the  dis- 
tance that  were  unspeakably  beautiful. 


It  is  with  great  humility  that  I  try  to 
speak  of  that  ride  in  the  fresh  new  foli- 
age of  the  California  April, —  of  the  mar- 
velous diversity  and  wonderful  delicacy 
of  the  countless  shades  of  green,  of  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  wild  flowers, 
and  of  the  perfect  pictures  presented  at 
each  new  turn  of  the  road.  It  was  hard 
to  tell  on  the  steep  grades  on  the  moun- 
tain side  whether  it  was  better  to  look 
at  the  bank  close  at  hand  on  the  left, 
and  see  the  flowers, —  iris,  yellow  violets, 
trilliums,  scarlet  larkspurs,  saxifrage, 
and  nemophilae,  the  dainty  ferns,  mai- 
denhair and  gold  back,  and  the  little 
redwood  trees  two  inches  high, —  or  to 
look  away  into  the  canon  at  the  right, 
and  see  the  great  redwoods  two  hundred 
feet  high  and  the  stately  convocations 
of  many  forest  trees,  where  even  the 
madrono  had  to  stand  up  straight  and 
tall,  reaching  upward  toward  the  light 
that  sifted  through  the  branches, —  and 
away  beyond  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
canon,  even  down  the  canon  in  one  clear 
time  making  out  the  great  blue  bulk  of 
Mt.  St.  Helen,  dim  in  the  mist.  That 
mountain,  by  the  way,  bears  the  name 
given  it  by  the  Russians. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  we 
reached  Sea  View,  a  little  wayside  tav- 
ern and  postoffice,  where  the  stage  road 
climbs  out  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills  over 
Fort  Ross  and  allows  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean.  There  we  transferred  to  a  pri- 
vate team  sent  from  the  Fort  and  driven 
by  one  of  the  good  natured  brothers 
that  lease  the  hotel.  We  were  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  stage,  for  though  our  eyes 
had  been  delighted  the  whole  way,  our 
bones  had  been  sadly  racked,  as  the  four 
horses  dragged  the  mud  wagon  through 
rather  than  over  the  heavy  road,  when 
the  wheels  sank  in  up  to  the  hubs  in 
many  of  the  spring-holes. 

Yet  the  ride  down  to  the  Fort,  three 
and  a  half  miles,  was  worse  in  some 
respects ;  for  the  pitch  is  very  steep, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  heavy 
jolts  would  throw  us  out  on  the  horses' 
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backs.  But  there  was  beauty  enough 
here,  too.  The  great  ocean  lay  before 
us,  the  redwood  trees  were  about  us, 
the  little  pines  were  making  Christmas 
trees  of  themselves  with  tiny  tapers 
of  light  green  needles  at  the  end  of 
every  bough,  and  the  girls  were  wild 
with  delight  over  the  beautiful  colum- 
bines and  ferns.  And  at  each  turn  of 
the  winding  road  we  could  see  Fort 
Ross,  our  goal,  growing  nearer  and  still 
nearer. 

We  reached  it  at  about  seven  o'clock 
and  received  the  proverbial  warm  wel- 
come of  an  inn  by  being  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  chattering  children,  each 
struggling  to  get  possession  of  some- 
thing of  our  baggage  to  carry  in.  Sup- 
per followed,  and  soon  to  bed,  hardly 
waiting  to  admire  the  great  stone  fire- 
place in  the  living-room  of  the  hotel,  a 
monument  of  Russian  skill.  Not  even 
the  shades  of  the  ghost  chamber,  where 
the  girls  were  put,  could  keep  awake 
travelers  so  tired. 

The  days  passed  only  too  quickly, 
crowded  full  of  things  to  do  and  see. 
The  most  interesting  objects  are  the 
bastions  of  the  Fort,  and  the  chapel. 
The  condition  of  the  bastions  I  have 
spoken  of  already,  and  one  of  my  com- 
panions, who  had  been  there  the  year 
before,  remarked  sadly  on  the  effects  of 
the  storms  of  one  winter  on  the  old 
watch  towers.  In  the  roofless  bastion 
to  the  south  there  are  a  pair  of  interest- 
ing old  cannon  wheels,  wooden,  half  a 
foot  thick,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  bound  with  iron.  There  is  little 
else  left  in  the  structure.  The  floor  of 
the  second  story  and  the  staircase  are 
indicated  by  only  a  few  crumbling 
beams.  The  north  bastion  still  has  a 
roof  and  a  part  of  the  flooring,  but  these 
will  not  last  long.  This  bastion  is  used 
as  a  shelter  for  an  unsavory  lot  of  black 
pigs. 

The  old  bastions  have  eight  sides, 
and  this  point  is  one  that  I  can  settle 
by  authority.     Bancroft  speaks  of  them 


as  hexagonal,  while  Hittell  correctly 
says  octagonal.  A  sketch  plan  made 
while  at  Fort  Ross  showed  eight  sides, 
and  that  was  my  clear  recollection  as 
well,  but  when  I  mentioned  Bancroft's 
error  to  the  artists  that  had  been  at  the 
Fort  with  me,  they  declared  positively 
and  independently  that  there  were  but 
six  sides.  Mr.  Fenn's  drawing  in  the 
Century  for  Nov.  '90,  showed  four  sides, 
while  one  in  Harpers  a  year  or  two  ear- 
lier, showed  but  three.  I  then  ques- 
tioned four  other  persons  who  had  seen 
the  buildings,  and  the  responses  were 
equally  divided.  One  of  these  that  said 
eight,  found  a  photograph,  and  was 
shaken  by  it  in  her  belief,  and  sent  it  to 
me  to  prove  that  after  all  we  were 
wrong.  Meanwhile  a  letter  had  been 
written  to  the  Fort  to  ask  for  positive 
testimony,  and  received  the  reply  that 
eight  was  right. 

It  surely  is  very  deceptive  to  look  at, 
for  there  are  very  many  positions  in 
which  an  octagonal  building  shows  but 
three  sides  to  the  eye,  and  the  impulse 
to  double  the  number  seen  for  the  whole 
number  of  sides  is  very  natural. 

The  stockade  has  all  been  removed 
except  the  old  sally  port  already  spoken 
of,  which  does  duty  as  part  of  the  wall 
of  a  wagon  shed  ;  but  twenty  years  ago 
when  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Call,  first 
went  to  Ross,  the  stockade  was  com- 
plete. It  was  built  of  three-inch  red- 
wood planks  set  upright  in  a  slot  in 
solid  logs  imbedded  in  the  ground,  was 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cheval  de  frise  of  iron 
spikes.  Loopholes  for  musketry  and 
embrasures  for  cannon  were  in  proper 
places,  especially  around  the  portal. 
The  stockade  was  one  hundred  varas, 
275  feet,  square,  according  to  Vallejo  ; 
300  x  280  feet  according  to  another  au- 
thoritv,  1088  feet  in  circumference  by 
the  inventor}'  of  sale  to  Sutter. 

The  chapel  is  in  better  preservation 
than  the  bastions,  though  it  makes  one's 
heart  ache  to  see  how  it  needs  a  little 
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care  that  would  do  much  toward  pre- 
serving it ;  just  a  nail  here  and  there, 
where  a  loose  plank  will  be  ripped  off 
the  roof  by  the  next  gale  for  the  lack  of 
it.  The  building  on  the  exterior  still 
bears  quite  a  churchlike  look,  with  its 
square  belfry  and  curious  round  cupola ; 
the  roof  on  the  weather  side  is  nearly 
bare,  but  under  the  lee  of  the  cupola 
has  gathered  a  sod  some  three  inches 
thick,  which  bears  a  fine  crop  of  foxtail 
grass.  In  the  interior  the  sacrilegious 
hand  has  wrought  havoc,  for  the  build- 
ing has  been  used  as  a  stable  and  is 
fitted  up  with  stalls.  The  modern  Cali- 
fornian  cares  more  for  his  horses  than 
for  his  soul. 

Still  there  can  be  made  out  with  study 
the  early  arrangement  of  the  edifice. 
The  round  cupola  is  nearly  over  where 
the  altar  must  have  been,  and  is  open 
over  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  room  is 
ceiled.  We  climbed  up  the  narrow 
steps  to  the  ghostly  attic  and  up  into 
the  belfry,  noting  everywhere  the  great 
solid  beams  and  fine  joinery  in  this 
hand-hewn  timbering  and  planking  that 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  Russian  work 
at  Ross. 

It  is  said  that  in  its  prime  there  were 
fine  paintings  in  this  chapel, — eikons 
like  the  famous  Sitka  Madonna.  Noth- 
ing of  this  kind  is  left,  but  there  is  an 
old  hand-carved  lectern  and  great  can- 
dlestick that  show  much  patience  and 
skill  in  cutting  out  the  round  forms 
now  so  easy  to  make  with  a  lathe.  In 
the  bar-room  of  the  hotel  establishment 
are  two  quaint  old  pews  or  seats  from 
the  chapel.  They  are  rudely  made  of 
solid  three-inch  sticks,  and  the  seat  is 
so  deep  that  one  thinks  that  there  must 
have  been  giants  in  those  days  to  have 
such  amazing  length  of  thigh.  Possibly 
furs  or  upholstering,  now  all  gone,  may 
have  filled  in  some  of  the  space. 

The  old  cemetery  is  another  interest- 
ing spot.  It  lies  across  the  gulch  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Fort,  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  where  the  ocean  breeze  sways  the 


arm  of  the  wooden  cross  as  it  hangs 
rusted  loose  on  its  wrought-iron  nail. 
There  are  signs  of  a  dozen  or  more 
graves  beside  the  curious  wooden  struc- 
ture shown  in  the  sketch  (p.  8)  and  the 
round  wooden  pillar.  This  pillar  is  said 
to  have  had  a  carved  top  and  cross  above 
it,  now  gone.  Some  of  the  Fort  people 
speak  of  it  as  the  whipping  post,  but  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  that  useful  ap- 
pliance could  have  been  so  far  away 
from  the  Fort.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  there  was  whipping  enough,  as 
well  as  many  executions,  in  the  stern 
discipline  of  the  Fort. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  wooden 
slabs  prone  on  the  earth.  These  slabs 
seem  to  have  had  no  inscription  on  them 
as  a  rule.  One  with  an  inscription  was 
found  a  few  years  ago  and  brought  to 
San  Francisco,  but  so  many  of  the  let- 
ters were  gone  that  it  proved  undeci- 
pherable. The  letters  had  been  painted 
on,  and  the  paint  had  preserved  the 
wood  under  it  so  that  they  seemed  to 
be  carved.  It  was  probably  only  an  or- 
dinary record  of  name  and  dates.  It 
was  given  to  the  Woodward  collection, 
and  perhaps  lost  in  the  recent  dispersion 
of  that  property. 

A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton,  who  made  Fort  Ross  a  hermitage 
for  literary  work,  bribed  some  of  the 
boys  at  the  hotel  to  go  over  with  her 
and  excavate  one  of  these  graves.  The 
redwood  coffin  was  found  in  good  pres- 
ervation, except  that  the  lid  had  fallen 
in  and  the  interior  was  filled  with  earth. 
Search  in  this  showed  the  shin  bones, 
the  soles  of  the  shoes,  and  some  but- 
tons, all  that  remained  to  indicate  that 
there  had  been  an  occupant.  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton  was  much  disgusted ;  for  she 
needed  a  dead  Russian  for  literary'  pur- 
poses, and  had  hoped  at  least  to  get  an 
officer  with  his  trappings,  if  not  indeed 
records  buried  with  him. 

There  are  now  not  so  many  buildings 
at  Ross  as  in  Russian  days :  hardly 
more  than  a  score  are  left  of  the  fifty- 
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nine  tha  are  spoken  of  as  being  there 
at  one  time.  There  is  truth  in  the  re- 
mark of  the  landlord  :  "  Guess  it  was 
livelier  times  here  eighty  years  ago." 
The  present  population  is  but  fifty  souls. 
There  is  a  post  office  and  a  store,  as 
well  as  the  schoolhouse,  hotel,  and 
saloon  mentioned.  The  school  is  taught 
by  Miss  Call,  daughter  of  the  owner  of 
the  Fort,  and  consists  of  nine  children, 
— three  of  one  family  and  six  of  another. 
Some  fifty  small  schooners  a  year  are 
loaded  at  the  little  landing  with  wood, 
fence  posts,  tan  bark,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

But  business  was  calling  us  back  to 
the  city,  in  spite  of  the  dreamy  charm  of 
this  romantic  old  spot,  and  so  we  pre- 
pared to  "  go  down  below,"  as  they 
speak  of  it  there, — an  expression  that 
gained  color  from  our  unwillingness  to 
return  to  the  world, —  and  the  rest  of 
them. 

One  of  the  landlords  took  us  up  the 
grade  again,  and  beguiled  the  way  with 
pleasing  converse.  He  told  us  the  sup- 
plement to  the  stage  driver's  narrative 
of  how  the  stage  was  robbed. 

"  A  young  fellow  came  along,  kind  o' 
slick  looking,  and  asked  if  he  might 
stop  awhile.  Then  he  wanted  to  jim 
around  a  little  to  pay  for  his  board,  and 
we  set  him  to  fixin'  things  up  about  the 
place.  Soon  we  found  out  that  he  was 
pretty  bad  medicine,  and  I  told  him 
that  he  had  better  move  on.  He  had 
found  out  where  everything  lay,  and  that 
night  he  and  another  fellow  came  back, 


an  d  bored  around  the  lock  of  the  saloon 
building  door,  and  stole  a  rifle  and  a 
shotgun,  and  some  cigars  and  liquor. 
The  next  day  they  held  up  the  stage  at 
the  Bend  of  the  Canon.  They  caught 
them  afterward,  and  they  are  now  in 
San  Quentin." 

Soon  the  stage  came  along  and  we 
got  in,  to  insult  with  our  freshness  the 
feelings  of  one  weary  passenger,  who 
had  been  riding  since  six  o'clock  the 
evening  before,  without  a  wink  of  sleep 
all  night.  A  day  in  the  "  wet  dust  "  of 
the  road  and  the  rush  of  the  train,  and 
we  were  through  with  our  trip. 

The  importance  of  the  episode  that 
Fort  Ross  stands  for  lies  here,  in  my 
mind.  The  Northern  world  has  been 
brought  under  European  civilization 
by  two  currents ;  one  moving  west,  the 
one  sung  by  good  Bishop  Berkeley, 
familiar  to  us  all — not  perfect,  indeed, 
but  on  the  whole  making  for  freedom 
and  light,  and  working  itself  clearer  as 
time  goes  on,— and  the  other  moving 
east,  though  the  whole  width  of  Asia,  the 
Aleutian  chain,  and  down  the  west  coast 
of  America.  This  current  has  been  little 
celebrated  in  song  and  story,  for,  sadly 
mingled  with  Asiatic  barbarism,  its 
mark  is  absolutism  and  cruelty.  Ross, 
and  Bodega,  its  appendage,  are  the  ex- 
treme westerly  mark  of  this  current. 
There  it  met  and  was  turned  backward 
by  the  westward  stream  of  empire, 
which  has  now  made  the  whole  of  Amer- 
ica free.  No  man  can  prophesy  that  the 
end  is  yet. 

Charles  S.  Greene. 
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JOHN   MITCHELL'S   INDICTMENT 


There  were  three  circumstances  that 
tended  to  incriminate  John  Mitchell, 
when  his  partner,  Nat  Porter,  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  from  Coyote  Gulch. 
They  were  both  acknowledged  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  pretty  Molly  Higby,  the 
daughter  of  old  Dan  Higby,  who  kept 
the  general  provision  store  down  on  the 
flat ;  and  Molly  Higby  was  one  of  the 
most  bewitching,  capricious  bits  of  wo- 
manhood that  ever  turned  men's  heads. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  internal  com- 
plication, the  peaceful  course  of  the 
partnership  had  been  interrupted,  and 
the  young  men  had  been  overheard  in 
hot  altercation  the  night  that  Nat  had 
last  been  seen.  Lastly, —  and, this  was 
regarded  as  the  most  compromising  fea- 
ture of  the  case, —  Mitchell  had  made  no 
comment  whatever  upon  his  partner's 
unaccountable  absence,  and  had  an- 
swered all  inquiries  about  him  with  the 
greatest  unconcern,  professing  complete 
ignorance  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Now 
in  a  remote  settlement  like  Coyote 
Gulch,  where  every  man  is  candidly  in- 
terested in  his  neighbor's  affairs,  and 
where  each  individual  arrival  and  depar- 
ture is  the  signal  for  a  general  public  cel- 
ebration, such  indifference  savored  of 
guilt,  and  was  neither  to  be  compre- 
hended nor  patiently  endured.  His  fel- 
low miners  looked  upon  Mitchell  with 
growing  suspicion. 

When  a  man  is  suspected  of  so  grave 
a  crime  as  murder,  he  is  not  likely  long 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
Mitchell  soon  found  himself  a  marked 
man.  The  cold  manner  of  the  many  was 
not  more  significant  than  the  effusive 
friendliness  of  the  few.  A  secret  watch 
was  set  on  him,  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  settlement  by  stealth, 
and  wherever  he  went  his  footsteps  were 
dogged.     For  a  week  or  more  he  met 


this  awkward  situation  with  a  cool  joc- 
ularity that  established  his  reputation  as 
a  cold-blooded  villain.  Then  he  began 
to  develop  a  conspicuous  nervousness 
and  irritability,  and  the  more  knowing 
and  philosophic  declared  that  the  pangs 
of  remorse  were  working  in  him.  Mean- 
while he  worked  his  claim  in  silence,  and 
the  only  change  that  could  be  observed 
in  his  habits  of  life  was  that  he  entirely 
ceased  his  visits  to  the  Higbys,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  pleased  no  one  more 
than  old  Higby  himself,  who  had  aspira- 
tions for  his  daughter,  and  who  was  not 
inclined  to  approve  the  attentions  of  a 
man  who  had  the  poorest  claim  in  the 
Gulch,  and  who  was  now  under  suspi- 
cion of  having  committed  a  base  crime. 

When  a  month  passed  by  and  nothing 
was  heard  from  the  missing  man,  and 
not  the  slightest  clew  found  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  his  fate,  Mitchell  would  have 
been  placed  under  arrest,  on  general 
principles,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reluct- 
ance of  Tom  Bailey,  the  sheriff,  to  under- 
take the  commission. 

"  Go  slow,  boys,"  he  said.  "  I  'm  some- 
thing of  a  judge  of  human  nature,  and 
Mitchell  has  no  more  killed  Porter  than 
Molly  Higby  has.  A  good  reputation 
ought  to  stand  for  something,  in  the  lack 
of  any  positive  proof  against  a  man,  and 
Mitchell  has  always  conducted  himself 
in  a  nice,  decent,  manly  fashion  since 
he 's  been  among  us.  I  'd  sooner  suspect 
that  Bud  Robbins  or  some  of  his  gang 
waylaid  poor  Porter  in  the  woods,  and 
cut  his  throat  for  the  dust  he  carried." 

Bud  Robbins  was  a  noted  highway- 
man, who  had  robbed  the  stage  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  had  once  shot  an 
express  messenger.  This  suggestion 
was  worth  considering,  and  those  who 
had  been  most  decided  in  urging  Mitch- 
ell's arrest,  concluded  that  it  would  be 
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as  well,  before  taking  any  active  steps, 
to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Robbins 
gang  at  the  time  of  Porter's  murder. 

Having  made  this  brilliant  stroke  in 
behalf  of  the  man  whom  he  honestly 
believed  to  be  innocent,  the  sheriff's  dis- 
may and  chagrin  may  be  imagined  when 
Mitchell  walked  into  his  office  that  after- 
noon, with  a  startling  proposition, — 

"  I  want  you  to  arrest  me,  Bailey." 

The  sheriff,  enraged  at  this  turn  of  the 
tables,  and  loth  to  credit  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  was  speechless. 

"  For  the  murder  of  Nat  Porter,  of 
course,"  a  little  impatient  at  the  other's 
obtuseness. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mitchell, — " 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I  give  myself  up." 

"  You  confess  ? " 

"  Confess  ?  Of  course  I  confess.  I 
can't  stand  this  thing  any  longer." 

"  I  'd  never  believed  it  of  you,  Mitch- 
ell," said  Bailey  solemnly. 

Mitchell  shot  him  a  grateful  glance 
from  beneath  his  shaggy  blonde  eye- 
brows. The  sheriff,  watching  him  close- 
ly, saw  that  his  lip  quivered. 

"Mitchell,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  don't 
want  to  betray  my  office,  but  I  suppose 
a  man  can  discharge  his  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic and  his  duty  to  himself  besides.  I 
would  n't  be  half  a  man  if  I  did  n't  try 
to  keep  you  from  running  your  head  into 
the  noose  before  it 's  too  late.  I  have  n't 
a  particle  of  authority  over  you  yet.  You 
can't  make  yourself  my  prisoner,  unless 
I  choose  to  act.  I  don't  choose.  It 's 
true,  some  of  the  boys  suspect  you,  but 
there  isn't  a  particle  of  proof  against 
you,  outside  of  your  own  testimony. 
They  are  on  another  track  now,  and 
their  ugly  thoughts  are  dying  down. 
For  God's  sake,  leave  on  the  stage  this 
noon  ;  go  down  the  river  to  the  coast, 
and  ship  for  some  foreign  port.  I  '11  be 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  so  far  as  you  're 
concerned.  No  living  soul  shall  ever 
know  what  you've  told  me." 

"I  'm  going  to  stay  right  here,"  said 
Mitchell  doggedly. 


"Nonsense,  man  !  Now  look  here," 
said  the  officer  of  the  law,  drawing  clos- 
er to  the  self-accused,  and  lowering  his  • 
voice  to  a  still  more  confidential  tone, 
"  I  'm  not  befriending  you  wholly  from 
personal  reasons.  I  understand  the  case 
as  well  as  if  you  had  explained  it  to  me. 
Porter  was  as  crusty,  mean-tempered  a 
fellow  as  I  ever  saw.  I  don't  doubt  he 
drove  you  to  it.  I  know,  as  well  as  if 
you'd  sworn  it  on  a  stack  of  Bibles,  you 
had  provocation." 

"  You  do  an  injustice  to  Porter,  I  as- 
sure you.  He  was  not  a  bad  fellow  at 
all,"  said  Mitchell  earnestly. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged!"  prophesied 
the  sheriff  with  a  fervor  that  took  no 
account  of  the  meaning  of  the  speech. 
"  For  a  man  who  has  just  owned  to  such 
bloody  business,  you  're  uncommonly 
delicateof  the  reputation  of  your  victim." 

Mitchell  smiled,  a  slow,  grim  smile  that 
somehow  chilled  the  sheriff  to  the  mar- 
row, tempered  as  he  was  to  violent  deeds 
and  the  eccentricities  of  those  who  com- 
mitted them. 

"  Dash  it !  You  're  uncommonly  like 
the  fellow  in  the  play,  who  could  smile 
and  smile — " 

"And  be  a  villain  still?"  remarked 
Mitchell  quietly. 

The  sheriff  drew  from  his  pocket  an 
open-faced  watch. 

"  It 's  getting  close  to  stage  time." 

"I '11  stay." 

The  officer  saw  that  further  argument 
would  be  wasted  ;  and  to  be  frank,  his 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  murderer 
had  abated.  He  took  a  heavy  bunch  of 
keys  from  a  nail  beside  him. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said. 

The  jail  at  Coyote  Gulch  was  attached 
to  the  sheriff's  dwelling,  and  consisted 
of  a  large  log  room  for  offenders  under 
charge  for  petty  offenses  ;  and  a  stone 
cell,  staunchly  built,  for  thieves  and 
murderers.  There  had  never  been  any 
demand  for  more  than  one  cell  in  this 
portion,  not  because  of  the  rarity  of 
grave  crimes  against  the  law,  but  be- 
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cause  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  fron- 
tier mining  town  to  prolong  the  deten- 
tion of  such  offenders.  Between  the 
law's  despatch  and  the  delays  of  the 
courts  stood  Judge  Lynch,  with  his 
change  of  venue. 

Before  John  Mitchell  had  been  in  jail 
half  an  hour,  the  news  of  his  surrender 
flew  through  the  entire  settlement.  Be- 
fore he  had  spent  an  hour  pacing  up  and 
down  in  the  gloom  of  his  cell,  the  sher- 
iff was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Molly 
Higby.  She  had  been  baking  bread 
when  the  tidings  reached  her.  Her  face 
was  rosy  from  the'heat  of  the  stove,  and 
there  was  a  patch  of  flour  on  the  front 
of  her  lilac  print,  but  her  blue  eyes  shone 
with  a  woman's  purpose. 

"Now,  Miss  Molly,"  argued  the  sher- 
iff, who  for  the  second  time  that  day  felt 
called  upon  to  perform  the  ungrateful 
task  of  giving  unasked  advice,  "you 
don't  know  the  scandal  this  is  going  to 
bring  on  you.  Don't  let  your  kind  little 
heart  commit  you  to  something  that  '11 
drag  you  down  all  your  life,  like  a  mill- 
stone round  your  neck.  Hurry  back 
home  before  they  find  you're  gone,  or 
step  in  an'  see  Mrs.  Bailey.  She  '11  be 
proud  to  see  you."  And  he  laid  his' hand 
on  the  knob  of  the  door  that  led  from  his 
office  into  the  family  sitting-room. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  Mrs.  Bailey  to- 
day, if  you  please.  And  I  do  want  to 
see  John  Mitchell.  Only  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  '11  promise  you  faithfully.  Why, 
Mr.  Bailey,  you  don't  think  I  've  brought 
him  files,  or  poison,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  do  you  ?  I  should  think  you  would 
have  better  judgment  than  to  imagine  a 
man  who  would  give  himself  up  of  his 
own  accord  would  try  to  escape  in  any 
such  way,"  said  Molly,  with  biting 
scorn. 

The  sheriff  reflected,  while  the  girl 
stood  watching  him,  the  flush  that  came 
and  went  in  her  face  belying  the  steady 
light  in  her  eyes.  No  harm  could  pos- 
sibly result  to  the  prisoner  from  this 
interview  ;  and  as  for  Molly, —  the  offi- 


cer shrugged  his  shoulders.  Being  a 
married  man,  well  he  knew  that  to  op- 
pose the  fair  sex  in  any  such  undertak- 
ing was  to  whet  their  determination  and 
insure  its  accomplishment.  He  led  the 
way  into  a  short,  dark  corridor,  turned 
the  key  in  a  heavy  door,  and  discreetly 
stepped  aside. 

Mitchell  faced  the  door  defiantly,  with 
folded  arms.  The  girl's  face  was  very 
pale  in  the  dim  light.  He  hastened  to 
her,  speaking  quickly  and  anxiously  :  — 

"  This  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you  to 
come,  Miss  Higby.  Do  you  know  how 
I  happen  to  be  here  ? " 

"  That  is  why  I  came,"  she  said  softly. 

He  regarded  her  in  silence,  with  no 
word  or  look  that  encouraged  her  to 
go  on.  If  the  memory  of  his  crime 
formed  a  black  gulf  between  them,  it 
was  to  his  credit  that  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  cross  it.  But  the  girl  did  not 
falter  in  her  purpose.  All  coquetry 
seemed  to  have  dropped  from  her  in 
that  moment,  and  she  was  a  loyal  wom- 
an, of  undaunted  resolve. 

"I  treated  you  shamefully  that  last 
night  you  were  at  our  house,"  she  went 
on.  "You  cannot  have  forgotten.  I 
feared  it  might  have  made  you  think  I 
shared  the  wicked  suspicions  that  a  few 
have  bred  in  their  own  black  hearts." 

No  man  could  have  looked  upon  her 
sweet,  downcast  face,  or  heard  her  gen- 
tle, pleading  voice,  and  not  have  known, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  motive  that  had 
brought  her  there. 

"And  now  ?  "  he  said  wistfully. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  if  all  the 
world  believes  you  have  done  this  dread- 
ful thing,  if  your  own  lips  declare  it,  I 
know  it  never  could  have  been.  All 
that  is  true  and  good  in  me  tells  me 
that  you  are  incapable  of  such  a  deed. 
I  know  it  by  every  beat  of  my  own 
heart  —  And  even  if  you  had,  —  " 

"  If  I  had  ? " 

His  voice,  stern  and  commanding, 
compelled  her  to  complete  her  broken 
speech. 
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"And  if  you  had,—  God  help  me  !  I 
should  love  you  still." 

He  caught  her  to  his  heart.  In  the 
murky  air  of  a  cell  where  a  score  of 
guilty  men  had  counted  the  moments 
between  them  and  eternity,  their  troth 
was  plighted.  He  detained  her  for  a 
short,  whispered  conversation,  when  the 
sheriff's  rap  was  heard  on  the  door. 
Molly's  face  was  beaming  when  she 
came  out,  —  a  circumstance  that  exas- 
perated that  functionary. 

"  Looked  more  like  a  bride  than  a  girl 
who  'd  just  parted  from  a  lover  who  's 
taken  a  straight  ticket  to  the  gallows. 
They  '11  hang  him,  sure  as  fate." 

Such  was  his  comment  to  his  wife, 
when  Molly  sped  down  the  one  street 
of  the  village,  hastening  her  steps  as  a 
smell  of  burning  dough  greeted  her. 

A  week  later  the  prisoner  detained 
the  sheriff,  when  he  appeared  with  a 
dish  of  toast  and  eggs,  which  his  good 
wife  had  prepared  for  Mitchell's  morn- 
ing meal. 

"  Tom,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor," 
he  said  pleasantly. 

"You've  put  yourself  in  a  position 
where  I  can  do  you  blamed  few  favors," 
replied  the  officer  with  rancor.  "  Your 
trial  comes  off  in  ten  days,  and  they  '11 
make  short  work  of  you." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  a  trial." 

"  The  dickens  you  don't !  " 

"Has  this  thing  been  duly  noticed  by 
the  local  press  ?  " 

"You  bet!"  said  the  sheriff,  with  a 
fervor  that  expressed  much.  "  The  Big 
Blast  gave  you  a  column  send-off  the 
night  you  gave  yourself  up.  The  Silver 
Bngle  went  it  half  a  column  better  the 
next  morning.  They  painted  you  up  in 
gory  colors.  Served  you  right  for  your 
indiscretion  in  bouncing  the  editors, 
when  they  honored  you  by  coming  in 
person  to  get  vour  own  account  of  the 
killing." 

"  So  I'm  a  local  celebrity  ? " 

"  Celebrity  ?  You  've  a  reputation  for 


cold-blooded  ferocity  that  would  make 
your  fortune  among  any  gang  of  ban- 
ditti. I  could  take  in  more  money 
than  a  circus  by  putting  you  on  exhibi- 
tion at  a  slug  a  peep.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  town  is  wild  to  get 
a  look  at  you.  One  would  think  they  'd 
never  set  eyes  on  you  before.  And  min- 
ers are  beginning  to  come  in  from 
camps  fifty  miles  away." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  how  far  the  cir- 
culation of  the  local  papers  extends  ?  " 

"  A  very  clear  idea.  Became  a  silent 
partner  in  the  Bugle  last  campaign. 
They  put  out  a  few  hundred  copies  in 
the  town  and  country  roundabout.  The 
Big  Blast  claims  that  it  has  one  sub- 
scriber down  in  Sacramento,  but  the 
Bngle  man  says  it 's  a  lie.  This  perform- 
ance of  yours  has  sold  five  hundred  cop- 
ies apiece.  They  're  going  to  get  out 
extras  during  the  trial.  It 's  a  godsend 
to  them." 

"Get  me  paper  and  pencil,  Tom." 

"  He 's  going  to  write  his  confession, 
Liz,"  announced  Bailey,  hastening  into 
his  private  apartments  to  find  the  ink- 
stand that  his  wife  had  borrowed  from 
his  desk. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  Your  pen  has  lost  its 
point.  I  '11  lend  him  my  gold  pen,"  said 
the  lady,  bustling  about  with  pleasura- 
ble excitement. 

Mitchell  accepted  these  attentions 
without  any  demonstration  of  gratitude. 
Seating  himself  before  the  small  table 
which  the  sheriff  kindly  brought,  he  cov- 
ered several  sheets  with  a  statement, 
written  in  a  dashing,  clerical  hand,  for 
like  many  of  the  early  miners  he  was  a 
man  of  some  attainments.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  handed  the  sheets  to 
Bailey. 

"  Send  a  man  down  to  the  nearest 
telegraph  station,  and  have  this  tele- 
graphed to  all  the  Coast  papers." 

The  sheriff  lifted  his  eyebrows.  For 
the  first  time  he  entertained  a  suspicion 
of  his  prisoner's  sanity. 

The  communication  read  as  follows: — 
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Judge  Lynch  has  Business  on  Hand. 

John  Mitchell,  of  Coyote  Gulch,  who  surrendered 
himself  for  the  murder  of  his  partner,  Nathan  Por- 
ter, some  weeks  since,  bids  fair  to  pay  promptly  the 
penalty  of  his  crime.  The  miners  of  the  region  are 
incensed  at  the  delays  of  the  trial,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  he  will  expiate  his  crime  without  the 
intervention  of  the  courts.  Thomas  Bailey,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  is  an  energetic  and  fearless 
man,  and  as  he  has  determined  not  to  surrender  his 
prisoner  without  a  stout  resistance,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  scene  of  bloodshed  when  the  extempore 
court  calls  for  the  prisoner. 

"Mitchell,"  said  the  sheriff,  bending 
upon  him  an  eye  glittering  with  discov- 
ery, "what 's  your  idea  in  doing  this 
thing  ?  It 's  a  blamed  lie.  The  boys 
were  downright  pleased  at  your  surren- 
der, and  they  've  agreed  to  let  the  court 
put  the  affair  through." 

"  O,  let  me  have  my  way  about  it.  It 
may  be  the  last  favor  I  ever  ask  of  you," 
replied  Mitchell  evasively. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  means,"  said 
Bailey  slowly.  "  You  've  no  more  got 
Porter's  blood  on  your  hands  than  I 
have,  old  boy.  But  you  've  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  who  did  kill  him,  and  you  've  got 
up  all  this  claptrap  to  make  the  real 
murderer  own  up.    Now,  ain't  I  right  ? " 

"  I  always  thought  you  a  very  shrewd 
man,  Tom." 

The  sheriff  smiled  complacently  over 
his  astuteness.   But  he  soon  grew  grave. 

"  It 's  a  bad  business,  Mitchell ;  a  bad 
business.  "You're  making  an  awful 
kettle  of  fish  of  it.  The  other  fellow 
is  n't  going  to  sacrifice  his  neck  to  save 
yours.  'T  ain't  in  human  nature.  You're 
in  an  awful  box.  How  '11  you  get  out  of 
it,  if  he  don't  own  up  ?" 

"  Well,  send  off  the  telegram,  what- 
ever you  do,"  admonished  the  prisoner. 

"  I  '11  do  it,  but  it  won't  help  matters. 
I'm  heartily  sorry  for  you,  old  man. 
The  boys  have  taken  your  word  for  it 
that  you  murdered  poor  Porter,  and  you 
attempt  to  go  back  on  it  and  they  '11 
hang  you  out  of  hand." 

A  couple  of  days  later  a  man  sat  qui- 
etly waiting  for  his  breakfast  in  a  pop- 
ular restaurant  on  Clay  Street,  in  San 


Francisco.  To  pass  the  time  he  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  morning  paper,  and 
carelessly  glanced  over  the  Coast  dis- 
patches. A  certain  item  caught  his  eye, 
and  he  turned  pale.  Spreading  the  sheet 
on  the  table  before  him,  he  braced  his 
elbows  upon  it,  resting  his  forehead  in 
his  hands  as  he  closely  scrutinized  the 
paragraph. 

"  Breakfast,  sir." 

The  waiter  stood  beside  him,  carry- 
ing a  load  of  dishes,  artfully  piled  up  on 
his  hands  and  arms,  which  he  was  im- 
patient to  put  down.  The  guest  thrust 
a  five  dollar  piece  into  his  hand,  seized 
hat  and  overcoat,  and  escaped  into  the 
street. 

"What's  he  been  up  to  now?"  de- 
manded the  waiter,  divided  between 
gratification  at  the  weight  of  the  gold 
piece  in  his  palm,  and  the  humiliation 
of  being  obliged  to  carry  back  the  en- 
tire order  untasted,  and  wholly  con- 
vinced that  some  dark  secret  was  be- 
hind the  stranger's  eccentric  actions. 

"  He's  going  to  skip  the  town  !  "  sug- 
gested a  sympathetic  confrere. 

The  latter  was  right.  The  stranger 
made  a  mad  race  for  the  river  boat,  and 
boarded  her  in  the  minute  that  her  gang- 
way was  hauled  in.  Reaching  Sacra- 
mento, he  traveled  by  stage  and  on 
horseback, resting  neither  daynor  night, 
and  reached  Coyote  Gulch  four  days 
later,  late  at  night,  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  that  was  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
great  murder  trial. 

The  sheriff  received  him  calmly.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  moved  by  the 
unusual,  and  in  this  case  he  was  fully 
prepared  for  the  event,  as  for  two  days 
previously  he  had  been  bombarded  with 
frantic  telegrams,  the  contents  of  which 
were  a  secret  between  him, the  telegraph 
operator  in  the  town  down  the  river, 
and  his  prisoner,  by  the  latter's  express 
request.  The  visitor  was  at  once  con- 
ducted to  Mitchell's  cell,  where  expla- 
nations took  place,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  hilarious  laughter.    The  bruised 
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flesh  and  aching  joints  of  the  new  arri- 
val were  first  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
enjoyed  no  sleep  for  four  nights  run- 
ning. 

"  Well,  Bailey,  it  is  time  we  were  get- 
ging  off.  Make  your  adieus  in  proper 
4orm,  Mitchell.  There 's  no  telling  when 
you'll  be  a  guest  here  again." 

"Tom,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  and  consideration  as  a  host. 
You  've  treated  the  whole  situation  with 
a  delicacy  that  does  you  credit,"  said 
Mitchell,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 
sheriff,  with  a  smile  and  tone  that  car- 
ried an  undertone  of  earnest  feeling. 

The  sheriff  looked  very  awkward  and 
foolish. 

"Mitchell,  I  can't  let  you  go.  It 
isn  't  in  my  power.  It 's  a  sight  easier 
to  get  into  custody  than  to  get  out,  as 
a  good  many  men  have  found  out  be- 
fore you." 

"  Upon  my  word ! "  exclaimed  the  vis- 
itor.    "  Here  is  a  situation." 

"  I  '11  own,"  the  sheriff  went  on  dog- 
gedly, "  that  the  appearances  —  the  ap- 
pearances, mind  you — are  in  favor  of 
your  innocence.  But  the  law  has  n  't 
anything  to  do  with  appearances.  It 's 
got  to  have  evidence,  offered  in  the  reg- 
ular way.  Your  trial  is  on  tomorrow's 
docket,  and  before  the  bar  you  '11  have 
to  march,  and  be  set  free  or  swing  for 
it,  according  to  the  evidence  " 

"Then  you'll  have  to  lock  him  up, 
too.  It  will  be  a  piece  of  poetical  jus- 
tice," retorted  Mitchell. 

"  And  put  him  in  evidence  tomorrow. 
'  Important  witness  for  the  defense.'  I'll 
do  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  roared  the  sheriff. 
There  was  great  excitement  in  the 
settlement  the  next  morning.  From  all 
parts  of  the  county  people  had  flocked 
to  behold  the  proceedings  in  a  trial  that 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ever  known  in  the  Sierras.  The 
court's  august  presence  wore  a  somber 
expression,  befitting  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  Many  who  had  known 
the  victim  were  athirst  for  blood,  and 


hoped  to  be  drawn  upon  the  jury,  to  aid 
in  inflicting  the  most  severe  penalty  of 
the  law  upon  the  self-confessed  murder- 
er. Others,  who  had  liked  the  prisoner, 
dreaded  lest  upon  them  should  fall  this 
painful  duty. 

The  two  rival  newspapers,  too  poor  to 
maintain  any  staff  beyond  an  editor  and 
single  compositor,  had  sent  their  chiefs, 
whose  pencils  were  sharpened  and  note- 
books ready,  alert  for  the  new  evidence 
that  it  was  rumored  had  been  discov- 
ered, but  whose  nature  no  one  seemed 
competent  to  indicate.  One  of  the 
papers  of  the  capital  had  sent  up  a  spe- 
cial correspondent,  who  had  already 
written  down  the  air  of  smiling  indiffer- 
ence that  marked  the  prisoner  as  the 
most  brutal  and  callous  exhibition  that 
a  man  familiar  with  the  trial  of  many 
similar  cases  had  ever  witnessed. 

Seated  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
prisoner  was  Molly  Higby,  clad  in  a 
fresh  dove-colored  dress  that  harmon- 
ized well  with  the  demure  sweetness  of 
her  face.  Those  who  saw  the  look  of 
happy  confidence  that  she  bestowed  up- 
on the  man  at  the  bar  whispered  about 
that  there  sat  "  Mitchell's  girl,"  and  the 
exclamations  of  commiseration  andsym- 
pathythat  the  intelligence  brought  forth 
would  have  aroused  Molly's  wrath,  but 
happily  none  reached  her  ears. 

The  usual  senseless  formula  attend- 
ing the  opening  of  the  session  was  no 
sooner  begun  than  Bailey  was  on  his 
feet,  claiming  the  attention  of  the  court. 

"Before  this  case  proceeds  to  trial, 
your  honor,  I  beg  to  produce  a  witness, 
who  will  render  the  most  important  and 
conclusive  testimony  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
a  little  out  of  order,  but  as  the  evidence 
is  of  the  greatest  importance, — " 

There  was  an  air  of  unmistakable 
hilarity  about  the  sheriff,  which  the 
court  hastened  to  rebuke. 

"It  would  take  very  important  evi- 
dence indeed  to  justify  this  unseemly 
interruption  of  proceedings,  Mr.  Sher- 
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iff,"  said  the  judge.  "I  must  positively 
forbid  anything  further  of  this  nature. 
Although  I  should  very  much  regret  to 
place  in  contempt  an  officer  of  your 
standing  —  " 

"O,  come  on,  anyhow!"  said  the 
sheriff  recklessly,  beckoning  to  some 
one  in  the  hall  outside. 

There  are  times  when  facts  are  su- 
perior to  legal  routine,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  courts  must  respect  them. 
For  a  door  beside  the  sheriff  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  strode  Nat  Porter,  sound 
and  whole,  refreshed  by  his  night's  rest 
in  jail,  and  raising  his  hat  in  smiling 
courtesy  to  the  court  assembled  to  try 
his  slayer,  shaking  hands  warmly  with 
the  prisoner,  and  waking  a  murmur  of 
excitement  that  grew  into  a  deafening 
clamor,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  judge's 
peremptory  order  to  adjourn  court  was 
unheard,  but  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  "What 
took  you  off  this  way  ? "  "  Is  it  you,  or 
your  ghost  ?  "  were  some  of  the  queries 
that  assailed  the  new  comerfrom  all 
quarters,  seasoned  with  a  plentiful  spice 
of  pioneer  profanity. 

"  Mitchell  and  I  quarreled.  It  was  all 
my  fault.  I  '11  own  it  now.  I  went  off 
over  the  old  Indian  trail  across  the 
range.  He  saw  the  drift  of  things  here, 
and  thought  if  he  kept  quiet  he'd  al- 
ways be  under  suspicion  and  lead  a 
sorry  life  of  it,  whereas  he  knew  that  if 
I  found  out  his  neck  was  in  danger  I  'd 
come  back.  But  you  rushed  things  so 
it  came  near  being  a  sorry  game  for 
him.  He 's  a  capital  fellow,  and  I  don't 
know  how  I  '11  ever  make  up  to  him 
for  what    I  've  made  him  suffer." 

Porter  was  no  baby,  but  as  his  own 
words  brought  to  him  a  realization  of 


the  tragedy  that  had  come  so  near,  there 
was  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  and  more 
than  one  of  his  rough  hearers  found 
their  vision  curiously  obscured,  and  blew 
their  noses  with  loud  ostentation. 

At  this  juncture  the  attention  of  the 
crowd  would  have  shifted  to  the  pris- 
oner. Some  there  were  who  desired  to 
make  lame  reparation  for  the  injustice 
they  had  done  him  ;  others,  armed  with 
the  privilege  of  friendship,  were  ready  to 
storm  at  him  and  revile  him.  But  he 
was  gone,  and  the  pretty  girl  in  the 
dove-colored  dress  had  also  vanished 
from  the  court  room.  They  turned  to 
the  sheriff  for  explanation,  as  to  the 
master  of  ceremonies  in  the  little  drama 
that  had  been  so  effectively  enacted. 

"  Yes,  he 's  gone,"  said  Bailey  ;  "  gone 
with  the  one  friend  who  has  never 
doubted  him,  but  stood  faithfully  by 
him  all  the  while.  I  reckon  they  're  at 
the  little  chapel  across  the  way,  where 
the  minister  's  been  waiting  for  them 
since  the  court  opened.  Gentlemen,  they 
are  both  poor  as  church  mice.  Her 
father  has  disowned  her,  because  she 
would  n  't  give  him  up,  and  he  has  n  't 
an  ounce  of  dust  to  his  name.  But 
they 're  as  happy  and  lovable  and  'white' 
a  pair  as  ever  joined  hands  in  Coyote 
Gulch." 

"  Let 's  salt  his  claim  !  "  cried  one 
burly  miner,  waving  a  bag  a  gold  dust. 

This  proposal  was  adopted  by  accla- 
mation. Stepping  cautiously  and  stealth- 
ily,  a  procession  moved  up  the  road,  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  creek  bed  where 
Mitchell's  claim  lay.  As  they  passed 
the  shabby  chapel  the  old  melodeon 
creaked  and  panted,  and  the  glad  strains 
of  the  wedding  march  quavered  on  the 
air. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 
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"No  sabee,"  said  the  pig-tailed  catch- 
er of  the  sturgeon  and  the  shrimp,  with 
an  impatient  gesture.     "  No  sabee." 

"Come, John,  that  don't  go.  I  want 
your  license.  Come !  Dig  up  five  dol- 
lars," said  the  Collector,  holding  up  five 
fingers,  and  then  pointing  to  one  of  the 
junks  hauled  up  on  the  muddy  beach, 
beside  the  rickety  shanties  of  the  Chi- 
nese fish  camp. 

"No  gottee  him,"  replied  John,  shak- 
ing his  head,  its  coal-black  queue  coiled 
like  a  serpent  on  his  unshaven  fore- 
head. 

The  Collector  listened  patiently,  as 
the  heathen  expostulated  with  him  in 
pigeon-English  ;  then  held  up  five  fin- 
gers and  demanded  inexorably  "  five  dol- 
lar, license  for  boat." 

The  quiet  Chief  stood  aloof,  smoking 
a  cigar,  and  finally  spoke  up  sternly, 
showing  by  word  and  pantomime  that 
there  was  to  be  no  more  parleying. 

It  dawned  upon  the  fisherman  that 
the  license  could  not  be  evaded.  He 
turned  to  a  man  of  sinister  face,  leaning 
against  the  blackened  doorpost  of  a 
hovel  near  by,  smoking  a  very  long  bam- 
boo pipe  with  a  very  small  bowl,  and 
shouted  some  hideous  sounds,  which 
caused  the  idle  spectator  to  stop  eying 
us  curiously  and  assume  a  scowl,  which 
brought  to  mind  stories  of  pirates  of  the 
China  seas.  The  two  held  a  discussion 
for  a  moment,  and  then  the  pirate  dis- 
appeared into  the  smoky  shadows  of  the 
interior,  and  reappeared  with  the  neces- 
sary gold. 

The  receipt  was  made  out  for  a  license 
for  one  boat,  entitling  two  men  to  fish. 
Two  square  blue  tin  tags,  with  a  white 
number,  35,  were  handed  over,  with  in- 
structions to  nail  them  on  the  bows  of 
the  junk  as  evidence  that  ninety-three's 
license  had  been  paid. 


The  same  formula  had  to  be  gone 
through  with  till  three  or  four  had  been 
made  to  pay,  and  the  rest,  seeing  there 
was  no  escape,  all  went  more  smoothly. 

Finally,  the  odors  of  the  Chinese  were 
left  behind,  and  the  jolly  crew  of  the 
gas-launch  Hustler  felt  relief  that  one 
big  job  was  off  their  hands.  Besides 
the  Chief,  John  P.  Babcock,  and  the 
Collector,  George  Koppitz,  whose  jovial, 
devil-may-care  ways  made  him  a  general 
favorite  with  nearly  all  the'  "  Dagos  " 
on  the  river,  (as  the  natives  of  Southern 
Europe  are  commonly  called,)  there  was 
a  man  who  had  best  be  known  as  the 
Dead  Shot,  the  Engineer,  and  myself. 
The  quiet  man,  known  as  the  Dead 
Shot,  seemed  to  be  useful,  as  a  reserve 
force  in  case  of  resistance  in  making 
arrests,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
trying  difficult  shots  at  flying  ducks  or 
gulls,  or  the  sea  lions  occasionally  sight- 
ed robbing  a  net,  or  beating  salmon  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  calm  of  the  day  before  had  turned 
to  showery  April  weather,  with  a  cold 
wind  blowing.  The  launch,  with  for- 
ward windows  closed  and  canvas  cur- 
tains down,  went  nosing  from  shore  to 
shore  in  upper  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
then  out  on  the  great  shallow  San  Pablo 
Bay,running  alongside  of  a  Chinese  junk 
here  and  an  Italian  felucca  there,  gather- 
ing in  the  tax.  Once  in  a  while  we  would 
bear  down  on  a  felucca,  scudding  before 
the  wind,  if  no  '93  number  on  the  bow 
could  be  seen  with  the  glass.  Some- 
times, when  closer  approached,  the  man 
would  be  seen  to  fasten  the  tiller  and 
crawl  forward  and  hold  up  the  blue  tin 
square,  whereupon  the  Hustler  would 
bear  off  to  other  prey. 

A  boat  was  sighted  a  mile  away  haul- 
ing in  the  seine.  We  went  alongside 
and  boarded  her,  as  usual.     In  the  fish 
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box  were  several  salmon  and  more  valu- 
able shad.  The  fisherman  was  bending 
over  his  net,  picking  out  the  shad  as  they 
came  aboard  with  the  net,  the  meshes  of 
which  looked  suspiciously  small.  The 
operation  was  watched  with  interest, 
and  an  opportunity  taken  to  measure  the 
mesh,  which  proved  to  be  five  inches  in- 
stead of  seven,  the  smallest  size  allowed 
by  law  for  shad.  Thereupon  the  culprit 
was  taken  to  Pinole  for  trial. 

The  fish  commission  have  introduced 
the  shad  from  the  East,  and  are  striving 
to  prevent  their  efforts  being  frustrated 
by  the  illegal  taking  of  the  half-grown 
fish.  As  evidence,  some  of  the  shad 
were  taken  with  a  sample  mesh  from 
the  net.  Of  course,  a  jury  trial  was  de- 
manded, and  as  usual,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  the  matter,  leaving  the  Chief 
of  Patrol  to  beat  fish  law  into  the  heads 
of  a  rural  justice  and  a  dozen  intelligent 
jurors,  sympathizing,  of  course,  with 
their  neighbor,  the  fisherman. 

The  evidence  was  produced  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  have  convinced  the 
dullest  understanding,  but  the  petifog- 
ger  for  the  defendant  set  up  the  defense 
that  the  particular  mesh  of  five  inches 
that  was  submitted  in  evidence  had  not 
been  proved  to  have  caught  a  shad,  and 
thus  the  guilt  had  not  been  proved.  To 
such  an  absurd  claim  there  was  nothing 
to  answer  but  contempt,  for  the  evidence 
of  four  witnesses  showed  conclusively 
that  the  mesh  in  evidence  was  but  a 
sample  of  the  others. 

The  jurors  rendered  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  in  a  case  as  clear  as  could  be 
made,  and  the  officers  embarked  in  dis- 
gust at  the  general  desire  to  thwart  the 
law. 

After  our  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
country  courts  we  worked  up  to  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  at  the  west  end  of  a 
deep  channel  about  ten  miles  long  and 
one  mile  wide,  called  the  Straits  of  Car- 
quinez. 

All  the  waters  that  drain  the  interior 


valleys  of  California  for  hundreds  of 
miles  north,  south,  and  east,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  pass  through  these  straits. 
They  are  bordered  by  precipitous  bluffs, 
save  where  Martinez  on  the  south  and 
Benicia  on  the  north,  with  its  arsenal, 
occupy  the  more  level  stretches  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  This  region  is  most 
interesting  for  its  immense  grain  ware- 
houses, docks,  and  flour  mills,  nestled 
close  under  the  steep  bluffs,  where  rest 
with  yards  a-peak  great  four  and  five 
thousand  ton  ships,  discharging  their 
ballast  of  English  coal  or  waiting  to  load 
California's  wheat  harvest  for  Liverpool, 
and  other  European  ports. 

Through  this  channel  all  the  fish  trav- 
eling to  the  head  waters  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  must  pass,  and  lucky  is 
the  salmon  that  runs  the  gauntlet  of 
nets  and  illegal  sturgeon  lines  spread 
across  his  pathway  at  least  five  days  in 
the  week,  from  the  channel  of  San  Pablo 
Bay  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  up  the 
river,  wherever  a  "  drift  "  can  be  found, 
—  that  is,  an  open  space  of  water  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  free  of  obstacles  to 
allow  a  three-hundred-yard  net  to  drift 
with  the  tide. 

The  fishermen  on  the  straits  were 
overhauled  on  the  drift  and  boarded. 
The  season  had  been  a  prosperous  one, 
and  many  paid  promptly  without  resist- 
ance when  they  saw  that  the  old  trick 
of  pretending  not  to  understand  was 
unheeded.  A  few  resorted  to  the  pre- 
tense of  having  no  money,  whereupon 
they  were  promptly  ordered  to  borrow 
it.  Others  explained  in  shouts  and  ges- 
tures, "  No  mun,  canneree,  canneree," 
whereupon  a  license  was  issued  to  them, 
an  order  made  out  on  the  cannery,  and 
presented  to  the  boatman  for  his  cross. 
All  this  business  was  transacted  while 
the  boats  were  held  together  by  the 
crew  in  a  choppy  sea. 

At  last  Martinez  was  reached  on  Fri- 
day night,  where  many  scows  are  gath- 
ered, and  the  crew  retired  to  a  country 
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hotel,  where  we  were  relieved  to 
hear  English  spoken  once  more. 

We  rose  early  next  morning  and 
were  off  for  the  river  region, 
watching  for  nets  on  the  way,  for 
it  is  against  the  law  to  fish  for 
salmon  between  sunrise  Saturday 
and  sunset  Sunday,  a  regulation 
necessary  to  allow  some  of  the  fish 
to  reach  the  spawning  ground. 
The  fishermen  have  no  sympathy 
with  laws  to  preserve  the  indus- 
try, and  are  prevented  from  set- 
ting their  nets  only  by  fear  of  the 
officers. 

The  trip  on  a  bright  spring 
morning  is  delightful.  The  northern 
shores  are  vast  dark  green  marshes,  run- 
ning back  to  rolling  hills  of  a  lighter 
green,  backed  by  the  higher  Coast 
Range,  blue  in  the  distance.  There  is 
nothing  about  this  view  not  common  to 
all  the  northern  and  southern  wings  of 
the  bay,  but  to  the  south  the  low  hills, 
valleys,  and  great  lawns  of  emerald 
green  studded  with  live  oaks,  seem  to 
have  been  planned,  laid  out,  and  kept  in 
order,  by  some  great  landscape  gardener. 

The  oaks  on  the  hills  near  the  shore 
give  a  park-like  appearance,  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  paintings  of  well-kept  Eng- 
lish estates,  but  there  is  no  great  rugged 
indigo  background  of  Mt.  Diablo,  with 
its  peak  hid  in  white  clouds,  to  set  off 
the  more  gentle  English  scenery.  As 
we  rushed  along  the  shadows  of  the 
mountain  changed,  the  canons  appeared 
to  grow  deeper  ;  then  the  clouds  floated 
away  and  the  sharp  outline  of  the  soli- 
tary mountain  stood  severe  against  the 
sky. 

The  lookout  on  deck  called  attention 
to  a  house-boat  sighted  up  Dago  Slough 
to  starboard,  the  helm  was  put  hard 
down  and  we  steamed,  more  accurately 
we  "gassed,"  up  to  a  barely  perceptible 
break  in  the  tules  and  came  to  a  halt  on 
a  mud  bank.  After  maneuvering  we 
slid  off,  and  tried  another  channel  with 
more  success.     We  worked  in  and  ex- 
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amined  the  bows  of  the  two  fishing  boats 
in  sight  for  the  necessary  numbers,  but 
saw  nothing  but  an  old  '92  license  num- 
ber, a  white  diamond  and  yellow  number. 
Clambering  up  a  rickety  ladder  of  two 
or  three  steps  to  a  single,  shaky,  plank 
wharf,  we  walked  to  the  door  of  a  scow, 
as  the  fishermens'  homes  are  called. 
There  the  view  of  the  interior  is  not  en- 
trancing. 

The  sleeping  bunks  are  all  jumbled 
up  with  blankets  and  comforters.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  are  blackened  by 
smoke  from  the  rusty,  greasy  stove,  and 
the  ceiling  is  festooned  with  fish  lines, 
bunches  of  e  liptical  wooden  floats,  and 
the  viciousloo  king  barbless  hooks  of 
the  sturgeon  lines,  which  it  is  illegal  to 
use,  but  not  unlawful  to  own. 

In  this  unattractive  hovel  two  men 
were  busy  making  nets,  for  it  was  Sat- 
urday and  they  might  not  fish, —  that  is, 
when  the  fish  patrol  is  in  that  region. 
The  men  seem  to  be  busy  always,  either 
making  nets  or  mending  them.  No 
idlers  were  seen  about  the  camp  save 
an  old  man,  seventy-six  years  old,  who 
had  earned  his  rest  by  forty  years  of 
fishing  in  California  waters.  G.  Marchi 
was  sitting  in  a  cabin  built  of  shakes 
when  we  first  saw  him.  He  immedi- 
ately looked  worried,  and  with  gestures 
kept  saying  "No  feesh,  no  boata." 

We  reassured   him,  and  went  on  to 
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the  men  mending  the  nets  stretched 
to  dry  on  the  long,  parallel,  horizontal 
timbers,  used  as  a  frame.  When  we 
came  up,  the  workers  scarcely  deigned 
to  look  up  at  us,  but  went  on  talking, 
or  rather  shouting,  among  themselves, 
for  the  fisherman  seldom  talks  in  an  or- 
dinary tone  of  voice.  They  were  a  pic- 
turesque lot,  with  their  blue  or  yellow 
woolen  shirts,  high  rubber  boots  turned 
down  like  those  of  the  stage  villain  of 
the  melodrama,  and  a  well  worn,  soiled 
bearskin  cap  pulled  down  to  where  their 
bushy  eyebrows  and  scraggly  brown 
beards  begin.  After  considerable  shout- 
ing and   laughing    among   themselves, 


tinez  and  fined  $100,  we  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  launch,  across  the  boggy 
soil.  We  noticed  a  small  kitchen  gar- 
den, about  twenty  feet  square,  behind 
old  Marchi's  cabin,  in  which  the  garlic 
had  pre-empted  most  of  the  land.  Who 
ever  saw  a  garden  in  a  fish  camp  be- 
fore ?  Old  Marchi  was  found  farther 
on,  sunning  himself  on  the  remains  of 
his  old  boat,  apparently  lost  in  fishy 
reveries  of  the  past,  as  we  approached 
and  took  a  sketch  of  him. 

Before  we  leave,  the  rough  hospitality 
of  the  camp  must  not  be  ignored,  for 
no  Dago  of  any  pretensions  to  manners 
fails  to  offer  the   friend   on   his   scow 
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during  which  we  waited  patiently,  the 
collector  began  joking  with  them  in  a 
jargon  half  English,  half  Italian,  but 
grew  weary  of  delay  finally,  and  brought 
the  men  down  to  business  with  admir- 
able tact,  found  the  chief  of  the  two 
boats,  but  failed  to  find  the  owners  of 
two  new  boats  moored  in  the  tules,  half 
filled  with  water.  There  was  suspicion 
of  fraud,  for  it  would  be  but  a  few  hours' 
work  to  step  the  masts  and  put  the 
feluccas  in  commission.  With  a  parting 
warning  that  the  men  were  probably 
then  hidden  in  the  tules,  and  if  the 
boats  were  caught  on  the  drift  without 
a  license  they  would  be  taken  to  Mar- 


some  "dreenka."  A  refusal  is  often  met 
with  an  offended  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  grunt,  so  I  tried  to  accommodate 
myself  to  the  appearance  of  good  form, 
at  least,  in  case  I  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  caught  in  a  scow  at  the  time  of 
departure.  The  chief  and  I  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  accepting  a  large  cof- 
fee cup  full  of  sour  claret  with  a  gra- 
cious smile,  pouring  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  back  into  the  pitcher  with  a 
still  blander  smile,  and  then  drinking 
part  of  the  remainder.  We  then  hasti- 
ly bowed  ourselves  out  of  sight  around 
the  scow,  and  mingled  the  wine  with 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  river  to  mud- 
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die  the  brains  of  the  ever-present  cat- 
fish. 

The  trip  from  Dago  Slough  up  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Sacramento  River  was  made 
between  banks  overgrown  with  tules, 
which  screen  from  view  the  sleek  cattle 
grazing  on  the  rich  meadow  lands,  or 
the  hundreds  of  Chinamen  working  in 
the  strawberry  or  potato  fields. 

Our  approach  to  the  scow  at  Dutton's 
Landing  was  heralded,  as  usual,  by  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  which  brought  a  frizzly 
head  to  the  doorway  with  an  expression 
none  too  welcoming.  After  long  pro- 
testing that  there  was  no  money  in  the 
camp,  the  necessary  cinque  scuti  (five 
dollars),  was  paid  and  we  departed,  leav- 
ing the  sturgeon  lines  hanging  in  full 
sight,  untouched  on  account  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  law  against  this  cruel 
and  wasteful  method  of  fishing. 

As  we  were  getting  under  way  again, 
we  were  hailed  by  a  loquacious  German 
light-house  keeper,  who  greeted  the  of- 
ficers boisterously ,  and  asked  to  be  towed 
across  the  channel  to  his  lonely  house 
on  stilts,  where  he  was  a  most  officious 
host.     While  hot  coffee  was  prepared 


he  entertained  us  with  stories  of  the 
"  bloodt'ursty  Dagos."  "  I  vouldn't  tell 
on  dem,  py  golly,  if  I  seen  dem  put  dere 
net  in  de  drift  today.  I  vould  be  afraid 
for  my  life,  py  golly.  Yes,  I  vould,"  with 
a  wild  gesture  of  the  arm.  "  De  coffee  '11 
be  ready  in  a  minute,  gentlemens,"  he 
rattled  on.  "  Dere  was  a  feller  up  here 
last  month  dot  dem  rascals  got  down  on. 
He  tol'  de  constable  dot  dey  vas  fishin' 
on  Saturday,  and  py  golly,  he  comes 
down  an'  grabs  dere  nets  and  takes  dem 
to  court  fur  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
Well,  dey  svore  dey  vould  'fix'  him. 
He  vas  n't  afraid  ;  he  said  he  guessed  he 
could  take  care  of  himself,  'gainst  dem 
Dagos,  anyvay. 

"One  night  about  dark  he  started  out 
to  row  up  de  river  on  beesiness.  His 
vife  could  n't  stop  him,  'cause  he  said  he 
vas  safe  'nough.  But  he  did  n't  come 
home  dot  night,  py  golly. 

"  I  vas  cookin'  my  breakfast  one  morn- 
in'  ven  I  seen  a  boat  come  floatin'  down 
vid  de  tide.  I  says  to  myself, '  Py  golly, 
if  dot  boat 's  adrift,  I  '11  get  her  and 
make  salvage  on  her.'  So  I  goes  out  to 
de  end  of  de  wharf  and  shouts  out,  '  Boat 
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ahoy,  dere  ! '  No  one  answers.  Den  I 
gets  in  my  skiff  and  overhauls  her  on  de 
tide.  Ven  I  comes  close  to  her,  I  seen 
a  man  was  asleep  in  de  bottom  of  de 
boat,  and  I  yells  to  him.  Pretty  soon  I 
come  alongside,  and  I  see  blood  in  de 
bottom  of  de  boat,  and  dere  vas  a  big 
hole  in  de  man's  head.  And  I  says  to 
myself,  '  Py  golly,  dey  did  fix  him,  dose 
Dagos.' 

"  It  vas  n't  no  use  ;  dey  could  n't  prove 
it  on  de  fellers,  and  you  bet  no  oder  fel- 
ler vants  to  give  dem  avay  again  'round 
there. 

"  Now,  take  some  more  coffee,  dere  's 
plenty  of  it,  dough  my  vife  down  to  de 
city  c'n  make  better." 

So  he  chattered  on  until  we  went  on 
our  way,  followed  to  the  very  last  by  the 
voice  of  the  good-natured  keeper,  who 
bade  us  goodby,  and  seemed  bent  on 
relieving  the  pressure  on  his  efferves- 
cent conversational  powers,  bottled  up 
for  days  during  his  solitary  watch  on  the 
river. 


The  run  to  Chip's  Island  was  smooth 
until  we  neared  a  camp,  when  we  had 
the  none  too  exciting  pleasure  of  stick- 
ing in  the  mud  again.  Our  crew  was  well 
drilled  in  its  tactics,  however,  and  we 
were  off  in  a  few  minutes  without  any 
complaints,  with  the  exception  of  an 
impudent  suggestion  to  the  engineer 
that  the  name  "Hustler"  was  a  mis- 
nomer for  a  "Stick-in-the-Mud." 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  alongside 
the  muddy  banks,  the  spry  Collector  was 
ashore,  enjoying  an  unintelligible  repar- 
tee with  the  several  net-menders,  while 
the  Chief  photographed  the  group. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  a  "pictsh  " 
was  taken,  the  head  man  dropped  work, 
and  hastening  as  fast  as  his  seven-league 
boots  would  allow,  asked  to  see  it. 

Backing  out  carefully,  we  cleared  the 
mud-reef  in  safety,  and  passed  up  the 
river  on  a  straight  course  to  Chip's  Is- 
land cannery. 

For  the  first  time  since  morning  there 
were  no  scows  in  sight.  The  crew  set- 
tled down  to  the  monotony  of  a  long  run. 
The  Collector  dozed  away  on  the  cush- 
ions, the  others  read.  The  Engineer  at 
the  helm  was  the  only  lookout.  The 
rattle  of  the  valves  of  the  engine  and  its 
monotonous  coughing  soothed  to  drowsi- 
ness, which  left  the  imagination  to  hear 
the  engine's  repeated,  "Cin-que  scu-ti, 
cinque  scu-ti  !  " 

"  A  net,  a  net,  on  the  starboard  bow !  " 
cried  the  Engineer.  Instantly  all  were 
alert,  and  peering  over  the  rail  at  a  line 
of  dots  stretched  hundreds  of  fathoms 
across  the  river  in  irregular  curves,  the 
floats  of  a  net  to  be  captured.  It  was 
worth  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
dollars,  so  we  did  not  worry  about  col- 
lecting the  fine  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars,  according  to  the  number  of  own- 
ers, but  waited  for  some  one  to  come 
and  claim  the  net.  No  one  was  in  sight, 
so  we  took  up  the  cork  floats  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  net  and  began  a  fatigu- 
ing wet  job  piling  the  net  on  the  top  of 
the  cabin  of  the  launch. 
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The  net  looked  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  but  it  seemed  about  two  miles 
when  we  were  hauling  it  aboard.  Once 
in  a  while  a  handsome  salmon  would  be 
hauled  on  deck,  and  there  would  be  a 
moment  of  excitement  till  we  got  the 
twenty-pounder  free,  and  threw  it  into 
the  hold  for  to  return  it  to  the  water 
weakened  as  it  was,  would  be  to  leave 
it  to  die. 

We  were  so  busy  at  this  work  that  we 
did  not  at  first  notice  a  boat  approach- 
ing, rowed  by  a  boy  of  about  sixteen. 

"  This  your  net  ? "  shouted  the  Chief. 

"Yes,  my  net,"  with  a  nod. 


dropped  headlong  into  his  boat,  and 
appeared  in  a  few  seconds  with  a  lot  of 
the  net  on  top  of  him,  which  he  threw 
overboard,  quickly  throwing  over  the 
rest  of  it  and  returning  to  his  camp, 
while  we  toiled,  wet  and  tired,  to  coil 
the  remaining  miles  of  net  on  the  for- 
ward deck.  The  seventh  and  last  sal- 
mon was  hauled  aboard,  and  the  final 
cork  float  placed  on  top  of  the  third  coil 
with  relief,  before  the  launch  followed 
him  to  what  is  called  "Chinese  Camp," 
Chip's  Island,  the  metropolis  of  the 
river  fish  camps;  perversely  so  called, 
because  there  are  no  Chinamen  there. 
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"  Come  alongside,  then,"  beckoning 
him  to  approach. 

The  boy  did  not,  or  did  not  choose  to, 
understand,  and  continued  with  trained 
ease  and  grace  to  push  the  large  oars, 
and  reach  the  other  end  of  the  net  down 
stream.  Our  backs  began  to  ache  as 
the  second  mile  of  net  was  reached, — 
at  least  that  is  what  the  Chief  is  willing 
to  swear  to  as  measured  by  the  ache  in 
his  back.  We  looked  up  for  a  breath, 
and  saw  the  culprit  take  up  and  begin 
to  coil  his  net  from  the  other  end, 
whereupon  the  Chief  called  to  him  to 
drop  the  net.  If  he  heard  he  paid  no  at- 
tention, till  the  Chief  pointed  his  pistol 
in  air  and  fired.     Like  a  flash,  the  boy 


It  was  an  exciting  scene  that  greeted 
us,  for  the  whole  Dago  population  was 
stirred  up  about  the  affair.  A  close 
view  showed  a  dozen  scows  pulled  up 
on  the  mud,  in  all  shades  of  white  from 
the  neatly  painted  to  the  weather-beaten, 
abandoned  house-boat,  bearing  scarcely 
any  evidence  of  paint.  Here,  there,  and 
all  about,  are  pieces  of  rotten  net,  old 
tin  cans,  an  anchor  sunk  in  the  mud, 
and  all  the  scattered  signs  of  shiftless- 
ness.  In  front  of  these  houses  are  four 
single-plank  landing  wharves,  running 
out  to  where  a  dozen  feluccas  are 
moored.  Flimsy  structures  they  are,  un- 
even and  lop-sided  ;  a  plank  which  the 
timid  would  scarcely  care  to  walk  with 
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nothing  to  brace  against  but  a  loose 
hand  rope  of  twisted  netting,  while  the 
prevalent  stiff  sea  breeze  is  blowing. 
The  planks  were  heavily  sagging  under 
a  line  of  Dagos  when  the  launch  made 
a  landing  and  we  jumped  ashore.  Every 
one  in  camp  was  out  to  meet  the  officers. 
A  most  curious  double  file  of  Dagos 
hailed  us,  lined  up  facing  each  other, 
one  line  on  the  edge  of  a  scow  with 
their  toes  on  a  line  with  the  edge  of  the 
deck,  and  the  others  on  the  plank  paral- 
lel to  them  over  the  mud. 

Some  were  hatless,  some  wore  faded 
blue  or  red  Tam  o'  Shanters,  and  the 
more  dudish,  the  favorite  bearskin  cap 
with  a  square  top,  or  a  pointed  cap  of 
variegated  white  and  brown  sealskin. 

No  women  are  to  be  found  in  these 
camps,  which  may  account  for  the  gen- 
eral shiftlessness.  Nothing  is  in  ship- 
shape order  but  their  boats,  invariably 
neat. 

A  confusion  of  tongues  greeted  us, 
until  a  flashily  dressed  Italian,  evident- 
ly a  city  fish  dealer,  came  forward  and 
acted  as  interpreter  and  spokesman  for 
the  crowd,  defending  young  Antoni 
Aiello. 


The  officers  stood  on  the  narrow  plank 
in  a  row,  the  interpreter  between  them, 
and  the  crowd  behind,  most  interested 
spectators.  Their  uncouth  appearance 
made  one  think  instinctively  of  hidden 
knives,  and  the  boat  drifting  past  the 
light-house  with  its  ghastly  secret ;  but 
they  seemed  good  natured,  and  are 
tractable  if  handled  skilfully.  The  in- 
terpreter showed  that  the  boy  was  will- 
ing to  pay  his  fine  and  take  his  net,  but 
the  Chief  suspected  an  attempt  to  shield 
a  partner  in  the  case,  and  claimed  the 
fine  for  two  men  ;  for  such  is  the  usual 
arrangement.  After  considerable  talk, 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  boy,  who 
looked  very  young,  was  sixteen  years 
old,  having  been  in  a  boat  since  he  was 
six  years  old,  and  that  he  was  fishing  for 
himself  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
who  had  gone  to  the  city.  "When  this 
story  was  discredited,  the  interpreter 
retorted  that  the  boy  could  "haul  in  a 
net  better  than  all  four  of  you,  anyway, 
for  wasn't  we  watching  you";  which 
was  not  saying  much  for  him. 

It  was  finally  decided,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated efforts  to  pay  the  fine  on  the 
spot,  that  Antoni  should  go  to  the  near- 
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est  justice  at  Black  Diamond  and  plead 
guilty,  pay  the  fifty  dollars  and  return 
with  his  net. 

A  small  fishing  sloop  was  taken  in 
tow,  and  the  Hustler  headed  for  Black 
Diamond,  an  old  river  coaling  station. 
On  the  way  we  stopped  at  Chip's  Is- 
land cannery,  and  sold  our  Saturday 
catch  at  the  fishermen's  rate  of  three 
cents  per  pound.  When  the  launch 
drew  up  to  the  wharf  at  Black  Diamond, 
having  in  tow  a  sloop  with  the  prisoner 
and  the  fish  dealer,  a  crowd  of  loungers 
congregated,  and  for  the  moment,  our 
prisoner  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
from  the  many  scows  gathered  there. 

The  justice  was  hunted  up,  and  An- 
toni  Aiello  stood  trial  in  a  little,  dirty 
back  room  of  the  hotel.  The  floor  was 
dirty,  and  the  scanty  furniture  of  the 
dingy  room  was  scarcely  cleaner.  The 
table  of  justice  was  covered  with  oil 
cloth  and  a  layer  of  dust ;  the  old  poker 
table  in  the  opposite  corner  also  had  a 
layer  of  dust  over  an  old  cotton  lager 
beer  poster.  On  the  table  and  beneath 
it  were  a  number  of  assorted  papers, 
and  boxes  of  paper  and  wood.  Separat- 
ing the  judge's  chair  from  the  doorway 
and  the  rest  of  the  room,  as  if  to  keep 
the  common  herd  out  from  the  judge's 
quarters,  was  a  long,  low,  much-whit- 
tled wooden  bench,  painted  red.  The 
backless  chair  in  front  of  "  his  honor's  " 
table  was  the  only  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room. 

The  judge  entered,  and  took  off  a 
shabby,  soiled  ulster  and  his  coat  at 
one  time,  laid  them  on  his  only  bench, 
sat  down  in  his  blue  cotton  shirt,  and 
adjusted  the  spectacles  on  his  well- 
formed  nose,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  strength  of  his  swarthy  features, 
which  might  have  been  American,  or 
Italian,  or  both. 

The  Chief  sat  down  before  the  judge 
and  read  the  law  to  him  without  remov- 
ing his  hat,  for  all  the  doors  were  open, 
admitting  a  breeze  which  fluttered  the 
cigarette  placards,  campaign  cards,  and 


fly-specked  almanacs,  decorating  the 
blackened  walls.  The  prisoner  stood 
about  the  doorway  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  until  he  was  asked  the 
formal  question,  "  Do  you  plead  guilty  ? " 
He  did  not  understand  but  handed  over 
the  fifty  dollars,  and  was  told  he  could 
go,  while  the  judge  and  Chief  remained 
in  consultation  to  make  out  the  neces- 
sary papers.  So  ended  the  first  case  of 
the  new  judge  in  Black  Diamond. 

While  the  trial  was  going  on,  the  Col- 
lector was  busy  among  the  numerous 


BRUNO   CATCHES  A    STRIPED   BASS. 

scows,  where  many  greeted  "  George  " 
in  a  friendly  manner, and  joked  with  him 
in  their  rough  way.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  the  fishermen  to  put  their  numbers 
on  right  side  up,  and  sometimes  the  job 
was  done  under  his  eyes  by  the  more 
careful  men.  At  Black  Diamond  also  is 
a  large  cannery  worthy  of  seeing,  but 
the  day  was  fast  waning,  and  the  run 
to  Antioch  must  be  made  before  supper. 
It  was  a  pleasant  trip  in  the  spring 
weather,  before  the  summer  mosquito 
had  come  to  bleed  the  passing  travelers. 
However  monotonous  the  tules  are  by 
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daylight,  they  are  most  pleasing  when 
dusk  is  sinking  into  darkness.  Then 
the  familiar  beauty  of  the  old  "Way 
down  upon  the  Swanee  River"  may  be 
fully  appreciated.  What  a  subject  for 
painting,  or  an  etching,  this  sunset  on 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  !  The  sun  dis- 
appeared behind  the  low  range  of  Be- 
nicia  hills  in  a  blaze  of  orange  light, 
below  a  curtain  of  slaty  clouds.  To 
the  right  and  left  the  deep  indigo  sil- 
houette outline  of  hills  ;  to  the  left,  but 
still  in  silhouette  against  the  lurid  sky, 
in  the  near  foreground,  the  outline  of 
the  square  houses  and  tall  poplars  of  an 
isolated  landing  loomed  up  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  river  banks.  The  light 
faded  as  we  rushed  on ;  the  indistinct, 
shadowy  form  of  a  schooner  against  the 
indigo  hills  was  seen  becalmed  for  the 
night  on  the  mirror-like  waters,  stirred 
only  by  the  disrespectful  launch,  whose 
wake  seemed  a  golden  path  to  the  glories 
beyond.  A  lone  boatman,  like  a  strug- 
gling black  beetle,  worked  across  the 
golden  path. 

"  Stand  by  the  bowline,"  the  sharp  call 
disturbed  me  from  my  dreaming.  Tall 
chimneys,  whence  issued  volumes  of 
brown  smoke,  proclaimed  that  Antioch 
had  been  reached  ;  and  we  took  up  quar- 
ters in  a  capacious  hotel,  where  the 
drowsy  countrymen  assembled  in  a  silent 
circle  about  the  stove,  with  their  feet  on 
the  fender.  I  retired  early,  to  be  awak- 
ened apparently  a  moment  later  with  a 
summons  to  be  up  and  off  again  in  the 
early  morning. 

We  retraced  our  course  to  the  scene 
of  the  trial  of  yesterday,  but  found  no 
nets  on  this  Sunday  morning ;  then  we 
ran  down  to  Chinese  Camp,  to  collect 
licenses  from  the  crowd  we  had  met  on 
the  previous  day.  Well  might  we  have 
expected  a  surly  reception  from  those 
twenty  men  after  the  experience  of  the 
previous  day ;  but  they  seemed  good- 
natured  and  disposed  to  take  the  arrest 
as  a  joke  on  poor  little  Aiello,  who  met 
us  with  an  embarrassed  grin  when  we 


hailed  him,  leaning  against  a  net  frame, 
the  picture  of  youthful  health. 

Some  paid  without  question,  but  oth- 
ers were  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with. 

We  visited  the  scows  in  turn,  and 
found  all  of  about  the  same  character  as 
the  one  on  Dago  Slough,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  large  boat,  extremely 
neat,  owned  by  a  well-built,  bearded  fel- 
low, of  rich  color  and  brilliant  eyes, 
whose  neatness  of  dress  matched  the 
shipshape  order  of  his  cabin.  On  the 
wall  were  framed  Italian  photographs 
of  a  handsome  woman  and  two  children, 
whose  memory  probably  accounted  for 
the  unusual  neatness  of  his  cabin. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  many  were 
eating  their  maccaroni  and  their  stew, 
washed  down  with  great  gulps  of  sour 
claret. 

The  Collector  entered  and  placed  his 
satchel  on  a  bench. 

"  Qnesto  navio  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  near- 
est man,  whose  face  was  buried  in  a  cup 
of  claret.  "  Hello,  Pagado,  you  chief 
now  ?  son  of  a  gun  !  "  the  latter  spoken 
in  imitation  of  a  deep  Italian  oath. 

The  ignorant  man  could  understand 
this  sally  of  wit,  and  greeted  him  with 
uproarious  laughter,  jabbering,  and 
lively  gesticulation.  Then  he  paid  the 
money  without  further  parley.  Not  so 
with  the  man  in  the  next  scow. 

"Hello,  George." 

"  Hello,  Pagado.  Cinque  scuti,  I  want 
your  lishensa,  boata." 

"  Ah  —  George,"  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  "no pagare.  I  gota  no  mun." 

"  Come,  come.  I  want  the  stuff,  see  ? 
I  want  cinque  scuti." 

"  No,  no,  no,  no,  no  mun,"  exclaimed 
the  rough  bearded  Italian,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders  and  an  injured  expres- 
sion ;  then  throwing  back  his  head,  with 
a  gesture  of  dropping  maccaroni  into  his 
mouth,  he  pleaded,  "No  mun,  George, 
no  eata,  no  proveesh." 

This  was  understood  to  be  untrue,  for 
the  season  had  been  a  prosperous  one. 

"Come,"  interposed  the  Chief,  "you 
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pay  now,  or  get  into  the  boat  and  go  to 
Martinez." 

"No  mun,no  eata;  no feesha,  no  mun." 

"  Look  here,  now,"  said  the  Collector, 
tapping  the  man's  breast  with  his  finger, 
"I  want  the  lishensa.     Dig  up,  now." 

"Ah  —  no  gota  de  mun,  canneree,  can- 
neree,"  said  the  man,  pointing  toward 
the  cannery. 

"  No,  you  pay  now.  If  you  ain't  got 
it  here,  borrow  the  money  from  Romeo 
or  some  one,"  insisted  the  Collector. 

Romeo  consented  to  lend  the  money, 
and  then  proceeded  to  fish  it  up.  He 
retired  to  a  corner  and  unwound  the  red- 
sash  from  his  faded  green  trousers  ;  un- 
wrapping a  canvas  belt  from  his  waist, 
and  flinging  it  heavily  on  the  table. 
Some  six  hundred  dollars  in  twenties 
was  sewed  into  this  belt,  with  a  purse  at 
one  end  for  smaller  change. 

When  the  Chief  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  afraid  of  being  robbed,  he  pointed  to 
his  eye,  and  muttered  " mal  occhio" — 
the  evil  eye, —  and  then  made  a  gesture 
of  drawing  a  gun. 

Thus  the  work  was  completed,  by  dint 
of  admirable  tact  and  patience,  without 
any  disorder ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  consumed  in  the  usual  manner,  sur- 
rounded by  tules,  willows,  mud,  and  wa- 
ter, varied  occasionally  by  a  visit  to  a 
scow,  or  the  sight  of  a  farmhouse  among 
poplars  or  eucalypti. 

Monday  proved  to  be  bleak  and  cold, 
but  the  work  of  the  commission  went  on 
as  usual  on  week  days  when  the  river  is 
not  closed  to  fishing. 

On  the  Collinsville  drift  we  passed  a 
bunch  of  four  boats  tied  to  the  tules  in 
the  order  of  their  turn,  waiting  for  the 
tide,  each  one  taking  the  head  of  the 
line,  and  dropping  down  one  each  day. 
Some  of  the  men  were  sleeping,  others 
were  eating,  when  the  launch  ran  along- 
side. We  transacted  our  business,  and 
got  away  just  in  time  to  escape  the  hos- 
pitality of  "  dreenka,"  for  the  demijohn 
was  already  uncorked  when  we  got  un- 
der way  again. 
Vol.  xxii — 4. 


The  wind  freshened  to  a  gale,  piling 
up  quite  a  sea  on  the  cut-off  below  the 
Collinsville  drift.  The  Hustler  pitched 
head  foremost  into  the  waves  and  tossed 
the  spray  clear  over  her,  rising  to  shake 
off  the  foam  and  dive  in  again.  She 
proved  to  be  a  very  seaworthy  boat  in 
the  unexpected  heavy  seas  of  this  delta 
region,  where  the  sea  rivals  in  roughness 
any  part  of  the  bay.  Of  course,  all  fish- 
ing is  suspended  in  such  weather,  and 
we  ran  in  to  Black  Diamond  for  shelter. 

There  old  Pietro  Bruno  met  us  gruf- 
fly, as  we  approached  to  see  about  his 
license,  and  went  on  carrying  his  catch 
to  the  scales,  regardless  of  his  visitors. 
He  had  captured  a  large  striped  bass, 
whose  iridescent  stripes  shone  brilliant- 
ly with  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  when 
he  picked  it  up  to  carry  it  to  his  small 
warehouse,  for  shipment  on  the  night 
boat  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  We 
watched  Pietro  weigh  his  fifteen-pound 
bass,  and  then  cut  a  large  triangle  over 
the  eye  and  a  slit  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  a 
primitive  substitute  for  an  invoice  in 
the  consignment  of  fish  sent  to  the  city 
dealer. 

The  Chief  was  pleased  to  see  such  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  transplanted  bass, 
for  it  proved  that  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioners' effort  to  stock  the  rivers  with 
that  most  delicious  fish  brought  out 
in  1879  had  not  been  in  vain,  though 
striped  bass  are  still  so  rare  as  to  be  a 
luxury  of  the  San  Francisco  market. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  inspecting  the  cannery,  which 
makes  quite  a  study  in  itself.  A  philo- 
sophic member  of  the  party  remarked : — 

"  What  fools  these  salmon  be.  With 
the  assurance  of  business  enterprise, 
Capital  places  here  —  far  up  from  the 
ocean  —  her  steam  ovens  and  tin  shops, 
and  calmly  waits  for  the  salmon  to  work 
laboriously  up  the  river  to  her  doors, 
only  to  be  interred  in  cans  and  sent  all 
over  the  world." 

The  following  days  of  the  trip  were 
but  a  repetition  of  the  less  interesting 
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incidents  of  the  busier  portion  of  the 
rivers,  with  the  exception  of  a  capture 
of  four  nets  at  one  time,  which  resulted 
in  quite  a  haul  for  the  State. 


The  return  to  San  Francisco  was  like 
returning  after  foreign  travel  to  one's 
native  land,  where  plain  English  can  be 
spoken  and  understood. 

Phil.   Weaver,  Jr. 


THE  SEAGULL. 

A  ceaseless  rover,  waif  of  many  climes, 
He  scorns  the  tempest,  greets  the  lifting  sun 
With  wings  that  fling  the  light,  and  sinks  at  times 
To  ride  in  triumph  where  the  tall  waves  run. 

The  rocks,  tide-worn,  the  high  cliffs,  brown  and  bare, 
And  crags  of  bleak,  strange  shores  he  rests  upon  ; 
He  floats  above,  a  moment  hangs  in  air, 
Clean-etched  against  the  broad,  gold  breast  of  dawn 

When  wild,  strong  billows  reach  in  fiercest  might 
To  clutch  the  gems  that  fire  the  midnight  sky, 
When  anger  turns  the  ocean's  face  to  white, 
Then  sounds  afar  his  shril,  exultant  cry. 

Bold  haunter  of  the  deep !     Of  thy  swift  flights 
What  of  them  all  brings  keenest  joy  to  thee, 
To  drive  sharp  pinions  through  storm-beaten  nights, 
Or  shriek  amid  black  hollows  of  the  sea  ? 

Herbert  Bashford. 
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O  yes  !  she  has  a  history.  Who 
hasn't  ?     Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ? 

Juanita  sat  on  the  doorsill,  basking 
like  a  lizard  in  the  sun.  A  happy  smile 
was  on  her  face,  as  before  her  danced 
the  vision  of  a  stalwart  figure,  with  glit- 
ter of  gay  cheleco  and  silver  bangles, 
and  a  pair  of  serious,  loving  eyes.  Her 
heart  sang  with  joy  and  her  lips  broke 
into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Buenas  dias,  Nita,"  said  old  Pedro, 
as  he  came  up  the  hill.  "  I  think  we 
shall  have  a  wedding  soon." 

A  wedding  ?  The  words  gave  her  a 
strange,  shy  pleasure.     A  wedding ! 

"Yes,"  continued  Pedro,  "I  passed 
Juan  and  Jesusita  just  now  standing  in 
the  trail, — ah,  although  my  eyes  are  dim 
they  are  not  blind  !   I  was  young  once." 

Poor  little  Nita  !  Why  the  cold,  heavy 
weight  in  your  breast  and  the  aching  in 
your  throat  ? 

"  Indeed,  Pedro !  A  very  pretty 
couple  !  "  she  said  in  a  clear,  even  voice. 

"Yes,  yes ;  pretty  and  good,"  said  the 
stupid  Pedro.  "  How  is  thy  father  to- 
day ? " 

When  the  old  man  had  passed  into 
the  house,  Nita  stood  with  loosely 
clasped  hands  and  head  fallen  on  her 
breast. 

Suddenly  raising  her  head,  she  gath- 
ered herself  together,  walked  swiftly 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  keep- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  ridge,  went 
down  into  the  arroyo. 

Stealing  softly  along  in  the  shelter  of 
clumps  of  manzanita  and  wild  goose- 
berry bushes,  stealthily  as  a  cat  she 
crept,  following  the  line  of  the  trail ;  her 
eyes  watchful,  her  heart  beating  loudly, 
and  her  head  throbbing. 

All  at  once  she  stopped  and  became 
instantly  rigid  as  a  statue,  the  only  sign 


of  life  the  alert,  agonized  gleam  in  the 
dark  eyes. 

A  young  man  and  maiden  were  stand- 
ing not  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
trail.  He  had  seized  the  girl's  hand  in 
both  of  his  and  was  gazing  ardently  into 
her  face,  anxious  and  eager  expectancy 
written  on  every  feature  of  his  own. 

The  girl  returned  his  gaze  with  a 
beaming  smile,  and  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  low,  musical  Spanish.  Nita  could 
not  distinguish  the  words,  but  she  saw 
Juan  stoop  and  passionately  kiss  the 
little  brown  hand. 

Then  her  frozen  attitude  dissolved. 
Like  a  frightened  deer  she  turned,  fled 
swiftly  down  the  arroyo,  over  hills  and 
across  gullies  ;  until  in  a  wild  nook  un- 
der the  drooping  branches  of  an  oak 
she  threw  herself  face  downwards,  at 
full  length  upon  the  ground,  her  arms 
outstretched,  her  hands  clutching  the 
grass. 

She  lay  motionless  while  torrents  of 
anguish  surged  over  her,  tearing  her 
heart  and  overwhelming  her  brain.  "  O 
God  !  O  Juan  !  Juan  ! "  were  the  brok- 
en ejaculations  that  presently  pierced 
through  her  consciousness  and  escaped 
from  her  lips. 

So  she  lay  until  exhausted,  her  heart 
turn  edforrelief  tothe  Mother  of  Sorrows. 
"O  Mother,  most  pitiful!  O  Virgin, 
most  loving  !  O,  pray  for  me !  O  Moth- 
er of  Mercy,  have  pity  on  me  !  Have 
pity  on  me  !  Jesu !  pity,  pity !  Thou, 
too,  hast  suffered  !  Mercy,  or  I  shall 
die  !  Mercy,  O  Thou  who  hast  suffered 
for  us ! " 

Nita  sat  up  and  held  her  hands  to  her 
temples.  The  look  of  anguish  faded 
into  one  of  bewilderment.  "  And  didst 
thou  suffer  for  us  ?  But  why  ? —  *  Not 
that  we  loved  Him,  but  that  He  so  loved 
us.'    O  now  I  understand  !  Jesu,  forgive 
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me !  Poor,  miserable  sinner  that  I  am, 
shall  I  refuse  to  suffer  with  Thee  ?  O, 
tear  from  my  heart  all  earthly  things, 
Myjesu!  My  Consolation  !  My  Love!" 

The  sun  had  set  when  she  arose  and 
walked  quietly  and  firmly  back  to  the 
hamlet.  Stopping  at  the  little  church, 
she  went  in  and  knelt  before  the  altar 
with  still  heart  and  peaceful  face. 

"O,  my  Redeemer,"  she  prayed,  "how 
great  is  eternity  and  how  boundless  thy 
love !  What  is  this  life  but  a  passing 
day  ?  What  are  its  joys  that  I  have  pur- 
sued them  so  eagerly,  and  lived  like  a 
butterfly  in  the  sun  ?  I  thank  thee,  O 
my  Father,  for  sorrow  that  has  brought 
me  home  to  Thee  ! "    - 

Nita's  old,  bedridden  father  looked  at 
her  inquiringly  when  she  came  home. 

"  Thou  hast  been  long  gone,  child, 
but  thy  face  says  the  time  has  been  well 
spent." 

"Yes,  father,  well  spent,"  she  said 
quietly.  Busying  herself  about  his  com- 
fort, she  expressed  regret  that  she  had 
left  him  so  long  alone. 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  alone,  child ;  Pedro 
has  just  gone." 

All  the  evening,  as  she  moved  around 
at  her  accustomed  tasks,  the  old  father 
watched  her  with  puzzled  air,  trying  to 
read  the  mysterious  change  that  he 
noted  with  the  quick  eye  of  love.  But 
the  subtile  something  escaped  him.  At 
last  he  gave  over  the  effort,  closing  his 
eyes,  and  saying  with  thankful  heart, 
"It  is  a  grace  of  God.  Mysterious  are 
his  ways.  Holy  Virgin  defend  her  !  All 
ye  saints  and  angels  watch  over  her." 

As  the  days  went  by,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  hamlet  said,  "What  has 
come  over  Nita  ?  " 

"She  is  the  same, — as  bright  and 
pretty  as  ever." 

"  But  there  is  something  in  her  face 
that  was  not  there  before." 

"  She  has  been  touched  by  an  angel." 

"  Santa  Maria,  preserve  her  in  grace ! " 

And  many  times  that  prayer  followed 
her,  as  the  people  grew  accustomed  to 


gentle  ministrations,  tothoughtful  deeds 
of  mercy,  and  tender  words  of  counsel 
from  her  who  had  been  always  gentle 
and  tender  even  in  her  old  days  of  care- 
less pleasure. 

Nita  now  avoided  Juan, — or  rather, 
she  no  longer  sought  his  attentions  or 
longed  for  his  presence.  As  he  curveted 
along  the  trail  around  the  hill  on  his 
bronco,  with  gay  sash  and  fringes  fly- 
ing, he  no  longer  saw  a  little  form  at 
the  door,  and  caught  the  flutter  of  a 
slim  hand  in  answer  to  the  flourish  of 
his  sombrero.  No  longer  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  did  he  find  her  chattering 
and  laughing  among  the  maidens  that 
strolled  in  the  plaza. 

He  grew  moody  and  irritable ;  a  frown 
settled  on  his  brow,  and  a  gloomy  de- 
pression weighed  down  his  spirits. 

Riding  slowly  down  the  arroyo  one 
day,  with  chin  on  his  breast,  lost  in 
gloomy  reverie,  he  became  aware  of  a 
familiar  form  seated  on  a  mossy  bowlder 
and  gazing  dreamily  into  the  running 
water.  With  a  resolute  movement  he 
turned  aside  into  the  open,  leaped  from 
the  saddle,  and  fastened  his  caballo  by 
means  of  the  lariat  to  a  scrub  oak.  He 
approached  Nita  with  a  mixture  of  hesi- 
tation and  decision. 

"  Nita,"  he  said. 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  a  sweet  smile 
to  the  dark  face  that  looked  gravely  into 
hers. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  in  the  plaza 
lately." 

"  No,  Juan ;  my  father  is  getting  feeble 
and  I  sit  with  him  in  the  evening  and 
sing." 

"And  I  do  not  see  you  in  the  door  or 
around  the  house  in  the  day  ;  are  you 
not  at  home  then  ? " 

"  Part  of  the  day,  Juan,  I  am  busy  ; 
and  when  old  Pedro  comes  and  stays 
with  my  father,  I  go  down  into  the 
town." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  rock. 

"And  there  you  nurse  the  sick  and 
look  after  the  children.     That  is  work 
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for  the  old  women, —  why  do  you  give 
yourself  away  to  it? — you,  who  should 
be  always  dancing  and  laughing  ? " 

Nita  smiled.  "The  sick  and  old  are 
glad  for  a  young  face  and  voice,  and  the 
children  like  me  to  tell  them  stories, — 
they  grow  tired  of  the  old  women." 

"  Juanita,  what  has  changed  you  ?  you 
are  not  as  you  used  to  be, — are  you  not 
happy  ? " 

"I  am  very  happy,  Juan,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  There  was  a  tender  light 
shining  through  her  wet  lashes. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  frowned, 
and  swung  his  sombrero  moodily  in  his 
hands. 

"A  month  ago,  I,  too,  was  happy." 

She  was  startled.  "  And  are  you  not 
happy  now  ?  " 

"A  month  ago,  Nita,"  he  said  with 
averted  face,  "when  I  started  out  in  the 
morning,  the  sight  of  you  in  the  door 
was  a  benediction  that  stayed  with  me 
all  the  day.  In  the  evening  I  walked 
with  you  in  the  plaza  or  danced  in  the 
hall, —  and  I  was  happy  because  I  loved 
you !  and  I  hoped,"  he  added  gloomily. 
"  Now  I  sit  in  your  presence,  which  a 
month  ago  would  have  filled  me  with  joy, 
and  I  am  sad — because  I  love  you." 

Nita  was  standing  flushed  and  breath- 
less, her  frightened  eyes  upon  his  face. 
"  But  —but  —  Jesusita  !  —  " 

"  It  was  Jesusita  who  gave  me  hope  ! " 
he  cried.  "  It  was  only  Candlemas  day 
that  she  said  she  was  sure  you  liked  me 
better  than  Manuel,  and  I  blessed  her 
for  it  and  kissed  her  hand."  Nita  re- 
membered. "  I  sought  you  then  and 
could  not  find  you.  It  was  my  last  day 
of  happiness.  Jesusita  was  wrong  then, 
— you  did  not  love  me!  " 

"Yes,  Juan,  I  loved  you." 

He  rose  eagerly,  but  something  in  her 
face  stayed  him. 

"  And  you  love  me  not  now?  " 

"I  love  you  now."  But  in  the  pale 
face  and  steady,  shining  eyes  was  not 
the  look  that  gave  Juan  comfort. 

He  fell  on  his  knee  and  took  her  hand. 


"  Nita,"  he  said  solemnly,  "trifle  not 
with  me." 

"  I  do  not  trifle  with  you,  Juan, — I 
love  you.  Not  as  I  loved  you  a  month 
ago,  but  far  more,  and  as  I  love  no  other. 
Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  be  your  wife,  nor  to 
marry  ever." 

"But  why,  Nita,  if  you  love  me?" 

"Jesus  has  touched  my  heart,  and  I 
care  no  longer  for  this  earth." 

"  Yet  you  love  me  ? " 

"Yet  I  love  you." 

He  looked  long  into  the  calm  eyes. 
"This  is  not  the  love  of  a  woman, —  it 
is  the  love  of  a  saint,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  sombrero. 

Presently,  taking  away  the  covering, 
and  without  looking  at  her  again,  he 
said,  " Adios,  Nita;  do  not  grieve  for 
me,"  walked  firmly  to  where  his  caballo 
was  tied,  mounted,  and  rode  away. 

Nita  went  into  the  church  and  knelt 
long  before  the  altar. 

At  last  the  old  father's  flickering  lamp 
of  life  went  out,  and  Nita  was  left  alone. 
As  in  the  midst  of  her  friends,  she  came 
back  from  the  grave  in  the  valley,  a  tall 
figure  joined  her  and  walked  in  silence 
by  her  side.  At  the  door  of  the  old 
home  he  said  to  those  who  accompanied 
them,  "  Come  not  in  for  a  while,  for  I 
must  speak  to  her,  and  she  is  sad." 

He  placed  a  chair  for  the  weary  girl, 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  After  a  long 
silence  he  said  gently,  "Nita,  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you,  and  tomorrow  I 
must  be  going  back  to  San  Luis.  Can 
you  bear  to  listen  now  ?  " 

The  drooping  head  was  raised,  and 
Juan  was  astonished  at  the  steady  light 
that  shone  in  her  eyes.  He  went  on 
with  difficulty.  "  Nita,  you  are  alone 
now.  I  love  you.  Two  years  ago  you 
told  me  that  you  also  loved  me.  We 
have  no  one  in  the  world  but  each  oth- 
er. Come  to  me,  and  let  me  care  for 
you  and  protect  you  !  " 

"I  have  no  heart  for  marriage,  Juan." 

"  Child,  you  are  sad,  and  your  heart 
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is  dulled  with  grief.  I  will  not  ask  you 
for  love,  only  let  me  take  care  of  you. 
I  will  have  a  little  home  on  the  rancho, 
or  here,  if  you  wish  it,  and  you  may 
rest." 

"  No,  Juan,  there  is  many  a  gay,  light- 
hearted  maiden,  would  make  you  a  bet- 
ter wife  than  I." 

"Nita,  I  love  you." 

Her  brow  contracted  with  pain. 

"  But  you  love  me  no  longer,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  love  you  still,  Juan,  but  it  is  not 
with  the  love  of  a  wife.  My  inmost 
heart  is  given  to  Jesus,  and  my  whole 
soul  sets  towards  things  eternal.  I  am 
not  for  love  and  marriage." 

"  But  Nita,  you  cannot  stay  here.  You 
will  have  to  go  with  some  of  the  towns- 
people, and  when  you  have  grown  weary 
of  such  a  life,  and  your  sharpest  grief 
has  worn  away,  you  will  come  to  me, 
who  will  protect  you  and  will  not  ask  for 
love." 

"  My  future  is  provided  for,  Juan.  I 
have  spoken  to  Padre  Diego  and  he  will 
procure  for  me  admission  to  the  Order 
of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  at  San  Carlos. 
I  shall  find  there  work  and  rest,  and 
shall  wait  with  patience  my  Saviour's 
coming." 

Juan  fell  back  as  though  struck  by  a 
blow.  "  Nita,  you  are  mad.  You  are 
throwing  your  young  life  away." 

"No,  Juan,  our  time  here  is  but  a 
small  part  of  life.  What  do  we  seek 
here  but  happiness  and  duty ;  and  if  I 
find  them  at  Santa  Teresa's  how  will 
my  life  be  thrown  away  ?  " 

"Are  you  sure  you  will  find  your  duty 
there?" 

She  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  Yes, 
Juan,  I  could  never  be  to  you  what  your 
wife  should  be." 

"  Let  me  be  judge  of  that,  Nita,"  he 
pleaded. 

"  It  cannot  be,  Juan.  You  will  after 
a  while  find  some  good,  merry  girl,  who 
will  bring  light  and  melody  into  your 
home." 


He  rose  to  his  feet,  white  and  stern. 
"  I  spoke  not  to  you  of  passion,  Juanita, 
but  of  love, — and  love  is  faithful." 

Nita  rose  also,  trembling.  "O  for- 
give me,  Juan  !  I  thought  but  of  your 
happiness." 

"  Peace  !  It  is  forgotten.  And  I  fear, 
Nita,  that  I  have  been  selfish, — thinking 
of  myself  when  I  should  have  thought 
but  of  you.  Yes,  I  think  of  myself ! 
and  how  fearful  it  will  be  when  you  are 
gone  out  of  my  life.  For  these  past 
years,  though  I  was  away,  I  could  think 
of  you  here  as  I  used  to  see  you,  and  I 
heard  of  you  from  travelers, — or  sent  a 
message.  I  could  still  hope.  But  when 
you  are  lost  to  me  forever,  then  indeed 
I  shall  be  alone,  and  the  devil  may  take 
me  when  he  wills  !  " 

"  O,  not  lost,  Juan!  You  may  still 
think  of  me  as  praying  for  you  and 
watching  over  your  life.  And  you  will 
try  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  price  that 
has  been  paid  for  it ! " 

"And  will  you  watch  over  me,  sweet 
saint  ?  —  Yes,  I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of 
your  prayers.    Jesu,  help  me !  " 

Juanita  was  received  at  the  convent, 
and,  after  serving  her  novitiate,  begged 
to  be  sent  back  to  Pueblo  to  labor  among 
the  people  over  whom  her  heart  yearned. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  good  Padre 
Diego  a  branch  of  the  Carmelites  was 
established  at  Pueblo,  and  Sister  Refu- 
gia, as  Nita  was  now  called,  was  placed 
in  charge. 

The  years  slipped  away.  Juan  was 
somewhere  down  in  Durango,  following 
his  business  of  vaquero.  The  rainy 
seasons  came  and  went.  The  springs 
with  their  freshness  and  flowers  passed 
quickly  by,  and  the  long,  hot  summers 
dragged  out  their  weary  length.  Life 
in  Pueblo  went  on  in  its  old  round. 
There  was  laughing  and  weeping.  There 
was  the  weekly  mass  and  the  weekly 
wash ;  the  daily  mining,  and  cooking, 
and  gossiping;  the  nightly  guitar  and 
dance, — and,  alas !  the  nightly  saloon, 
whisky,  and  cards. 
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Sister  Refugia  had  become  the  min- 
istering angel  of  the  valley.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  holy  life  was  immeasur- 
able. A  self-appointed  arbiter  between 
enemies,  her  gentle  interference  was 
never  resented.  Lovers  made  her  their 
confidante,  children  came  to  her  with 
their  troubles  arid  joys,  and  received 
sympathy  and  instruction.  She  prepared 
dainty  dishes  for  the  sick.  She  had  a 
cool  hand  for  the  feverish  head,  strength- 
ening prayers  for  the  dying,  and  com- 
forting words  for  the  mourner. 

One  mild  spring  day,  she  was  seated 
on  a  hillside  surrounded  by  children, 
telling  them  one  of  the  stories  by  means 
of  which  she  poured  lessons  of  love  and 
duty  into  their  little  souls. 

A  horseman,  drawn  up  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  had  long  been  watching  the 
group,  and  when  the  story  was  finished 
he  dismounted  and  came  forward.  The 
children  were  awestruck  at  sight  of  the 
heavily  bearded  stranger  and  shrank 
close  to  Sister  Refugia's  side  ;  but  re-as- 
sured by  her  calm  smile  they  drew  away 
again,  to  gather  the  sweet-scented  inno- 
cents, and  the  stranger  seated  himself 
at  a  little  distance. 

Sister  Refugia,  looking  intently  into 
the  strong,  dark  face,  read  in  its  lines 
the  story  of  a  life  of  struggle  and  pas- 
sion, and  in  the  clear  eye  and  firm  mouth 
the  evidence  of  good  fights  fought  and 
battles  won.  But  she  was  not  satisfied. 
There  was  an  unrest  in  the  face  in  its 
repose  that  revealed  the  dominant  chord 
in  the  music  of  this  wild  nature,  and  she 
longed  to  strike  the  one  missing  tone 
that  might  resolve  the  discord  into  rest. 

"It  is  long  since  we  have  met,  O  Sis- 
ter Refugia.   Tell  me,  are  you  happy  ? " 

"  We  find  happiness  on  the  other  side 
the  grave,"  she  said  with  deep  and  solemn 
meaning.     "  Here  we  may  have  peace." 

A  shadow  passed  into  his  eyes,  "  I 
have  not  found  it." 

Sister  Refugia  sighed.  "Sister,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  flock  of  children, 
who  were  straying  toward  the  town,  "  I 


watched  you  just  now  surrounded  by 
these  little  ones.  Do  you  not  sometimes 
long  for  little  arms  of  children  of  your 
own  to  cling  about  your  neck,  and  regret 
that  you  are  not  a  happy  mother  ? " 

"  No,  Juan.  God's  little  ones  are  mine. 
And  what  I  do  for  them,  I  could  not  do 
were  I  a  wife  and  mother." 

"  And  are  you  not  lonely  ? " 

"  Lonely  ?  In  the  communion  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  blessed  ? " 

His  head  fell  upon  his  breast.  The 
sun  sank,  leaving  the  sky  in  a  red  glow. 
The  hills  rose  dark  and  solemn ;  no 
sound  broke  the  still  air. 

"  How  has  life  gone  with  you,  Juan  ?  " 
she  asked  softly. 

"  But  roughly,  Nita,  and  I  grow  weary 
of  it  all,— Hola  !  Zape  !  What  is  this?" 
he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet. 

The  Sister  rose  hastily  to  meet  an  ex- 
cited crowd,  which  came  rushing  along 
the  road  and  soon  surrounded  them. 

"A  telegram  from  San  Carlos!" 

"  Sister,  it  has  come !  The  dam  is 
broken  ! " 

"  Ay  de  mi  !     Dios  nos  libre  !  " 

"  Santa  Maria  help  the  poor  wretches 
in  the  Navajo !" 

"  How  ?  "  cried  Juan,  "whom  speaks 
he  of?" 

"  The  men  working  at  the  old  mine  in 
the  Navajo  Canon.  The  flood  will  reach 
them  in  ten  minutes.  God  have  mercy 
on  them  !" 

"The  old  trail !  "  cried  Juan.  "  I  can 
make  it  in  five  minutes,  and  they  will 
have  time  to  climb  the  canon  wall." 

The  men  shook  their  heads  doubtfully. 

"  Nita,"  said  Juan,  falling  on  his  knees 
at  her  feet,  and  raising  her  black  robe 
to  his  lips,  "  I  think  my  time  has  come. 
Pray  for  me." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

He  rose  with  face  transfigured  and 
threw  himself  into  the  saddle.  "  Piute, 
old  boy,"  he  said,  patting  the  horse's 
neck,  "ride  now  for  life,"  and  instantly 
they  were  thundering  down  the  road. 

The  people  followed  Sister  Refugia 
i  nto  the  church  andf  ell  upon  their  knees 
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As  Juan  dashed  down  the  trail  in  the 
fading  light,  the  huge  black  cross  on  the 
mountain  stood  dark  and  grim  against 
the  glowing  sky. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  and  the 
•look  of  glory  still  upon  his  face,  he  rode 
on. 

Three  hours  later  they  brought  him 
back. 

"He  reached  us  just  in  time,"  they 
said.  "We  ran  for  the  mountain  and 
had  only  climbed  out  of  reach  when  the 
water  came  tearing  down.  But  when 
we  looked  around  for  him,  he  was  not 
there.    We  found  him  at  last  where  the 


torrent  had  tossed  him  out.  He  still  held 
the  bridle  of  Piute,  who  lay  dead  beside 
him.  He  must  have  tried  to  save  his 
horse  by  riding  out  of  the  gap,  but  the 
flood  caught  them  before  they  reached 
it." 

All  night  the  candles  burned  around 
the  body  as  it  lay  in  state. 

The  people  came  and  went,  gazing 
with  awe  and  tears  upon  the  peaceful 
face,  which  still  wore  the  look  of  glory. 

They  trod  softly,  that  they  might  not 
disturb  a  black-robed  figure,  which  knelt 
motionless  at  his  head. 

L.  Craighan. 


THE   GUARANY. 
From  the  Portuguese  of  Jose  Martiniano  de  Alencar. 


XIII. 


THE   PLOT. 


Let  us  return  to  the  place  where  we 
left  Loredano  and  his  two  companions. 

The  Italian,  after  Alvaro  and  Pery 
went  away,  rose,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  emotion  had  passed,  felt  a  trans- 
port of  rage  and  despair  that  his  ene- 
mies had  escaped  him.  For  a  moment 
he  thought  of  calling  his  accomplices 
and  attacking  the  cavalier  and  the  In- 
dian, but  the  idea  vanished  at  once  ;  the 
adventurer  understood  the  men  who 
were  following  him,  and  knew  that  he 
could  make  assassins  of  them,  but  never 
men  of  energy  and  resolution. 

Now  the  two  enemies  whom  he  had 
to  combat  were  worthy  of  respect,  and 
Loredano  feared  to  compromise  still 
further  his  cause,  already  sufficiently  in 
danger.  He  therefore  devoured  his  rage 


in  silence,  and  began  to  reflect  on  the 
means  of  escape  from  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself.  In  the 
mean  time  Ruy  Soeiro  and  Bento  Sim- 
oes  approached,  apprehensive  of  what 
they  had  seen,  and  fearing  any  incident 
that  might  complicate  the  situation. 

Loredano  and  his  companions  eyed 
each  other  in  silence  for  a  moment  ; 
there  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  a 
mute  and  restless  inquiry,  which  the 
pale  and  distressed  face  of  the  Italian 
answered  perfectly. 

"  It  was  not  he  ! "  muttered  the  advent- 
urer in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  If  it  had  been,  do  you  believe  he 
would  have  left  me  my  life  ? " 

"  True ;  but  who  was  it  then  ? " 

"I  don't  know;  but  it  matters  little 
now.  Whoever  it  was,  it  is  a  man  who 
knows  our  secret  and  may  divulge  it,  if 
he  has  not  already  done  so." 
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"  A  man  ? "  murmured  Bento  Simoes, 
who  had  thus  far  kept  silent. 

"  Yes  ;  a  man.  Do  you  think  it  was 
a  shadow  ? " 

"  A  shadow,  no  ;  but  a  spirit,"  said 
the  adventurer. 

The  Italian  smiled  in  derision.  "  Spir- 
its have  something  more  to  do  than  to 
busy  themselves  with  what  is  going  on 
in  this  world.  Keep  your  superstitions 
to  yourself,  and  let  us  think  seriously 
of  the  measures  we  must  adopt." 

"There 's  no  use  in  your  talking,  Lore- 
dano ;  no  one  can  convince  me  that 
there  is  not  something  supernatural  in 
all  this." 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  super- 
stitious blockhead  !"  replied  the  Italian 
with  impatience. 

"  Blockhead  !  You  are  the  blockhead 
who  could  not  see  that  no  creature 
could  hear  our  words,  and  no  human 
voice  issue  from  the  earth.  Come  !  and 
I  will  show  you  whether  what  I  say  is 
or  is  not  the  truth." 

The  two  accompanied  Bento  Simoes, 
and  returned  to  the  clump  of  thistles 
where  their  interview  had  taken  place. 

"  Go,  Ruy,  and  shout  at  the  top  of 
your  voice,  to  see  if  Loredano  hears  a 
single  word." 

And  in  fact  the  result  demonstrated 
what  Pery  had  learned  ;  that  the  sound 
of  the  voice  enclosed  in  that  tube-like 
space  rose  and  was  lost  in  the  air,  with- 
)ut  the  least  word  being  heard  at  the 
sides.  If,  however,  the  Italian  had  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  ant-hill  that  pen- 
etrated to  the  spot  where  they  had  short- 
ly before  sat,  he  would  have  had  the 
explanation  of  the  previous  scene. 

'Now,"  said  Bento  Simoes,  "enter; 
I  will  shout,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
sound  will  pass  over  your  head,  and  not 
issue  from  the  earth." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  answered  the 
Italian.  "The  other  observation  is 
enough  to  quiet  me.  The  man  who 
threatened  us  did  not  hear ;  he  merely 
mistrusts." 


"  Do  you  still  insist  that  it  is  a  man  ? " 

"  Listen,  friend  Bento  Simoes  :  there 
is  one  thing  of  which  I  have  more  fear 
than  of  a  snake  ;  it  is  a  superstitious 
person." 

"  Superstitious  !     Say  a  believer." 

"  One  is  the  same  as  the  other.  Super- 
stitious or  believing,  if  you  speak  to  me 
again  of  spirits  and  miracles,  I  promise 
you  that  you  shall  lie  here  carrion  for 
vultures." 

The  adventurer  turned  livid;  it  was 
not  the  idea  of  death,  but  of  the  eternal 
punishment  that,  according  to  areligious 
belief,  those  souls  suffer  whose  bodies 
remain  unburied,  that  most  terrified 
him. 

"  Have  you  considered  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  admit  that  it  was  a  maTi  ? " 

"I  admit  everything." 

"  Do  you  swear  it  ?  " 

"  I  swear." 

"Upon—" 

"  Upon  my  salvation." 

The  Italian  let  go  the  wretch's  arm, 
and  he  fell  on  his  knees  praying  the 
God  whom  he  was  offending  to  pardon 
the  perjury  that  he  had  committed. 

Ruy  Soeiro  returned,  and  the  three 
in  silence  retraced  their  steps,  Loreda- 
no in  thought,  his  companions  in  sad- 
ness. 

They  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
and  there  remained  nearly  an  hour, 
without  knowing  what  to  do  nor  what 
they  had  to  expect.  The  situation  was 
critical ;  they  realized  that  they  were 
at  one  of  those  crises  in  life  when  a 
step,  a  movement,  precipitates  the  man 
to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  or  saves  him 
from  the  impending  death. 

Loredano  surveyed  the  situation  with 
the  boldness  and  energy  that  never  for- 
sook him  in  extremities.  A  violent 
struggle  had  taken  place  in  this  man. 
He  now  had  only  one  passion,  one  in- 
centive. It  was  the  ardent  thirst  for 
enjoyment, — sensuality,  heightened  by 
the  asceticism  of  the   cloister  and  the 
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isolation  of  the  wilderness.  Repressed 
from  infancy,  his  nature  had  expanded 
vehemently  in  that  prolific  region,  un- 
der the  rays  of  a  burning  sun  that 
caused  his  blood  to  boil.  In  the  frenzy 
of  the  material  instincts,  two  violent 
passions  sprang  up.  One  was  the  pas- 
sion for  gold, — the  hope  of  being  able 
some  day  to  revel  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  fabulous  treasure  which,  like 
Tantalus,  he  was  ever  ready  to  grasp, 
but  which  ever  escaped  from  him.  The 
other  was  the  passion  of  love, — the  fever 
that  set  his  blood  on  fire  when  he  saw 
that  pure  and  innocent  maiden,  who 
seemed  capable  of  inspiring  only  chaste 
affections.  The  struggle  that  at  that 
moment  was  agitating  him  was  between 
those  two  passions.  Should  he  flee  and 
save  his  treasure,  but  lose  Cecilia? 
Should  he  remain,  and  risk  his  life  to 
satisfy  his  unbridled  desire  ?  Some- 
times he  said  to  himself  that  riches 
would  enable  him  to  choose  from  the 
whole  world  a  woman  to  love  ;  at  others 
it  appeared  that  the  entire  universe 
without  Cecilia  would  be  a  desert,  and 
all  the  gold  he  was  going  to  conquer 
useless. 

At  last  he  lifted  up  his  head.  His 
companions  were  awaiting  a  word  from 
him  as  the  oracle  of  their  destiny  ;  they 
prepared  to  listen  to  him. 

"  There  are   but   two   things  to  do 
either  to  return  to  the  house,  or  to  flee 
from  this  spot.  We  must  decide.  What 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"I  think,"  said  Bento  Simoes,  still 
trembling,  "that  we  ought  to  flee  at 
once,  and  go  day  and  night  without  stop- 
ping." 

"And  you,  Ruy,  are  you  of  the  same 
opinion  ? " 

"  No  :  to  flee  is  to  betray  and  ruin 
ourselves.  Three  men  alone  in  this 
wilderness,  compelled  to  avoid  human 
beings,  cannot  live  ;  we  have  enemies  on 
every  hand." 

"  What  do  you  propose  then  ? " 

"  That  we  return  to  the  house,  as 


though  nothing  had  happened.  Either 
we  are  discovered,  and  in  that  case  the 
proofs  are  still  wanting  to  condemn  us  ; 
or  they  are  ignorant  of  everything  and 
we  run  no  risk." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Italian. 
"We  must  return  ;  in  that  house  is  our 
fortune  or  our  ruin.  We  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  we  must  gain  all  or  lose  all." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Loredano  reflected. 

"  Upon  how  many  men  can  you  rely, 
Ruy  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Upon  eight." 

"And  you,  Bento?" 

"  Seven." 

"  Sure  ?  " 

"Ready  at  the  first  signal." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Italian,  with  the 
coolness  of  a  general  arranging  his  plan 
of  battle.  "  Bring  each  of  you  your 
men  tomorrow  at  this  hour  ;  everything 
must  be  arranged  at  night." 

"  And  now  what  are  we  going  to 
do  ?  "  asked  Bento  Simoes. 

"  We  will  wait  till  it  grows  dark  ;  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  will  ap- 
proach the  house.  One  of  us  by  lot  will 
enter  first ;  if  nothing  happens,  he  will 
give  the  signal  to  the  others.  Thus, 
though  one  be  lost,  two  at  least  will 
still  have  hope  of  saving  themselves." 

The  adventurers  resolved  to  pass  the 
day  in  the  woods ;  game  and  wild  fruit 
would  afford  them  abundant  suste- 
nance. Toward  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing they  would  go  to  the  house,  to  as- 
certain what  was  going  on,  and  to  carry 
their  project  into  effect. 

Before  starting,  Loredano  loaded  his 
carbine,  ordered  his  companions  to  load 
theirs,  and  said  :  — 

"Be  assured  of  this.  In  our  present 
difficult  position,  whoever  is  not  our 
friend  is  our  enemy.  He  may  be  a  spy, 
an  informer ;  in  any  event  we  shall  have 
one  less  against  us  hereafter." 

The  two  acknowledged  the  justness 
of  the  remark,  and  followed  with  their 
weapons  cocked,  and  with  eye  and  ear 
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upon  the  alert.  But  notwithstanding 
their  watchfulness,  they  did  not  notice 
the  agitation  of  the  leaves  and  the  undu- 
lation that  extended  through  the  bushes, 
apparently  produced  by  the  wind. 

It  was  Pery  ;  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  had  been  following  them  like  their 
shadow.  Upon  leaving  Dom  Antonio 
he  had  noticed  their  absence,  and  con- 
jecturing that  they  were  framing  some 
plot,  he  started  in  search  of  them. 

Loredano  and  his  companions  had 
already  advanced  some  distance  when 
Bento  Simoes  stopped, — 

"Who  shall  enter  first  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  decided  by  lot,"  answered 
Ruy. 

"  How  ? " 

"  In  this  way,"  said  the  Italian.  "  Do 
you  see  that  tree  ?  Whoever  reaches  it 
first  shall  be  the  last  to  enter  ;  the  last 
shall  be  the  first." 

"  So  be  it !  " 

The  three  placed  their  weapons  in 
their  belts,  and  prepared  for  the  race. 

Pery  on  hearing  them  had  an  inspira- 
tion ;  the  adventurers  were  about  to  sep- 
arate; like  Loredano,  he  also  said  to 
himself,  "The  last  shall  be  the  first." 

And  taking  three  arrows  he  drew  his 
bow ;  he  would  kill  the  adventurers  with- 
out either  perceiving  the  death  of  the 
others. 

The  three  started,  but  had  not  gone 
two  yards  when  Bento  Simoes  stumbled 
against  Loredano,  and  fell  full  length 
upon  the  ground. 

Loredano  gave  vent  to  an  oath  ;  Ben- 
to cried  pity ;  Ruy  who  was  already 
ahead,  turned,  supposing  something  had 
happened.  Pery's  plan  had  been  frus- 
trated. "  Do  you  know,"  said  Loredano, 
"  that  in  a  race  he  loses  who  falls.  You 
will  be  the  first,  friend  Bento." 

The  adventurer  said  not  a  word. 

Pery  had  not  abandoned  the  hope  that 
fortune  would  offer  him  another  favor- 
able opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  followed  them.  It  was  then 
that  he  descried  Alvaro  at  a  distance  in 


the  direction  in  which  the  adventurers 
were  advancing,  and  gave  him  the  warn- 
ing with  the  arrows  that  caused  him  to 
retire. 

Upon  leaving  Alvaro,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  intercept  the  adventurers,  wait 
for  them  near  the  stairway,  and  when 
they  separated  to  enter  the  enclosure 
one  by  one,  to  kill  them.  But  a  fatality 
seemed  to  pursue  him  and  to  protect  his 
enemies. 

When  Bento  Simoes,  leaving  his  com- 
panions, entered  the  enclosure,  Pery 
heard  Cecilia's  voice  in  that  direction. 
The  maiden  was  returning  from  the 
walk  with  her  father  and  cousin.  The 
Indian's  hand  which  had  never  trembled 
in  battle  fell  powerless,  and  his  bow  es- 
caped from  it,  merely  at  the  thought 
that  the  arrow  he  was  about  to  discharge 
might  frighten  his  mistress,  not  to  say 
injure  her. 

Bento  Simoes  passed  unharmed. 

XIV. 

THE    BALLAD. 

Pery  saw  Loredano  and  Ruy  Soeiro 
pass  a  little  after.  It  was  the  third  time 
that  the  adventurers,  after  being  in  his 
power,  had  escaped  from  him  by  a  sort 
of  fatality. 

He  reflected  some  moments,  and 
formed  a  fixed  resolution  ;  he  modified 
his  plan  completely.  At  first  he  had  de- 
cided not  to  attack  the  three  enemies  in 
front,  not  because  he  was  afraid  of  them, 
but  because  he  feared  that  if  he  should 
fall,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  in 
safety  their  plot,  of  which  he  alone  pos- 
sessed the  secret.  He  knew,  however, 
that  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  resort 
to  that  expedient;  time  was  flying;  at 
any  moment  the  Italian  might  execute 
his  design.  What  was  wanting  was  to 
find  some  means,  in  case  he  should  fall, 
of  warning  Dom  Antonio  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him. 

This  means   had   alreay  occurred  to 
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him.     He  sought  Alvaro,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him. 

The  young  man  had  already  forgotten 
him  and  was  thinking  of  Cecilia,  of  his 
shattered  affection,  his  sweetest  hope 
blighted  and  perhaps  crushed  forever. 
Sometimes  also  the  melancholy  image 
of  Isabel  was  present  to  his  mind ;  he 
remembered  that  she  too  loved  and  was 
not  loved.  This  thought  created  a  tie 
between  him  and  the  maiden  ;  both  were 
suffering  from  the  same  cause,  both 
bearing  the  same  grief  and  experiencing 
a  like  disappointment. 

Then  came  the  thought  that  it  was  he 
whom  Isabel  loved ;  unconsciously  he 
recalled  to  mind  her  tender  words,  and 
saw  again  her  sad  smile  and  fiery  glances 
softened  by  the  languor  of  love.  He 
seemed  still  to  feel  her  perfumed  breath, 
the  pressure  of  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der, the  contact  of  her  trembling  hands, 
and  the  echo  of  the  complaints  mur- 
mured by  her  moving  voice.  His  heart 
palpitated  violently ;  he  forgot  himself 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  beautiful 
image,  to  which  love  lent  an  additional 
charm.  But  suddenly  he  started,  as  if 
she  were  still  near  him  ;  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead  to  drive  away  the  rec- 
ollections that  troubled  him  ;  and  turned 
to  the  indifference  of  Cecilia  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes.  When  Pery 
arrived  he  was  in  one  of  those  moments 
of  weariness  and  dislike  of  life  that  fol- 
low great  griefs. 

"Tell  me,  Pery,"  said  he,  "you  spoke 
of  enemies." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Indian. 

"  I  want  to  know  who  they  are." 

"Why?" 

"To  attack  them." 

"  But  they  are  three." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

The  Indian  hesitated.  "  No  :  Pery 
wishes  to  fight  alone  the  enemies  of  his 
mistress.  If  he  dies  you  will  know  all ; 
then  finish  what  Pery  will  have  begun." 

"  Why  this  mystery  ?  Can  you  not  tell 
me  at  once  who  these  enemies  are  ? " 


"Pery  can,  but  does  not  wish  to." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  good  and  think  oth- 
ers are  so  too ;  you  will  defend  the  cul- 
prits." 

"  By  no  means !     Speak ! " 

"  Listen  !  If  Pery  does  not  make  his 
appearance  tomorrow,  you  will  never  see 
him  again  ;  but  Pery's  soul  will  return 
to  tell  you  their  names." 

"How?" 

"  You  will  see.  There  are  three  ;  they 
mean  to  injure  mistress,  to  kill  her  fa- 
ther, you,  and  all  in  the  house.  They 
have  followers." 

"A  revolt !"  exclaimed  Alvaro. 

"  Their  chief  intends  to  carry  off  Ce- 
cy,  whom  you  love  ;  but  Pery  will  not 
permit  it." 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  the  young  man 
with  astonishment. 

"Pery  tells  you  the  truth." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it ! " 

"  In  fact,  the  cavalier,  attributing  Pe- 
ry's suspicions  to  an  exaggeration  born 
of  his  extreme  devotion  to  Dom  Anto- 
nio's daughter,  could  not  credit  the  hor- 
rible attempt ;  his  uprightness  of  heart 
rejected  the  possibility  of  such  a  crime. 
The  nobleman  was  loved  and  respected 
by  all  the  adventurers ;  never  during  the 
ten  years  he  had  been  with  him  had 
there  occurred  in  the  band  a  single  act 
of  insubordination  against  the  person 
of  the  chief.  There  had  been  breaches 
of  discipline,  quarrels  among  them,  at- 
tempts at  desertion  ;  but  nothing  more. 

The  Indian  knew  that  Alvaro  would 
doubt  his  statement,  and  therefore  per- 
sisted in  keeping  part  of  the  secret,  fear- 
ing that  the  young  man  with  his  chival- 
ric  notions  would  take  the  part  of  the 
three  advetnurers. 

"  Do  you  doubt  Pery  ?" 

"  He  who  makes  such  an  accusation 
should  prove  it.  You  are  a  friend,  Pery  ; 
but  the  others  are  friends  too,  and  have 
the  right  to  defend  themselves." 

"When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  do  you 
think  he  will  lie  ? "  asked  Pery  firmly. 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Pery  is  going  to  avenge  his  mistress  ; 
is  going  to  part  from  everything  he  loves. 
If  he  loses  his  life,  will  you  still  say  he 
is  mistaken  ?" 

Alvaro  was  shaken  by  the  Indian's 
words.  "  You  had  better  speak  to  Dom 
Antonio." 

"No.  He  and  you  are  well  enough 
to  combat  men  who  attack  in  front ;  Pe- 
ry knows  how  to  hunt  the  tiger  in  the 
forest,  and  to  crush  the  snake  when 
ready  to  make  its  thrust." 

"  What  then  do  you  wish  of  me  ?  " 

"That  if  Pery  dies  you  will  believe 
what  he  tells  you,  and  do  what  he  has 
done ;  save  mistress." 

"Assassinate?  Never,  Pery !  Never 
shall  my  arm  brandish  steel  except 
against  steel ! " 

The  Indian  turned  upon  the  young 
man  a  look  that  gleamed  in  the  darkness. 

"  You  do  not  love  Cecy  ! " 

Alvaro  was  agitated. 

"  If  you  loved  her,  you  would  kill  your 
brother  to  free  her  from  danger." 

"Pery,  perhaps  you  will  not  under- 
stand what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you.  I 
would  give  my  life  without  hesitation 
for  Cecilia  ;  but  my  honor  belongs  to 
God  and  to  the  memory  of  my  father." 

The  two  men  regarded  each  other  for 
a  moment  in  silence.  Both  had  the  game 
greatness  of  soul  and  the  same  noble- 
ness of  sentiment ;  yet  differing  condi- 
tions of  life  had  created  in  them  a  con- 
trast. In  Alvaro,  honor  and  a  chivalric 
spirit  controlled  every  action  ;  neither 
affection  nor  interest  could  swerve  him 
from  the  unvarying  path  he  had  marked 
out,  the  path  of  duty.  In  Pery  devo- 
tion outweighed  every  other  sentiment. 
To  live  for  his  mistress,  to  create  around 
her  a  sort  of  human  Providence,  consti- 
tuted his  life  ;  he  would  have  sacrificed 
the  world,  had  it  been  possible,  if  only, 
like  the  Noah  of  the  Indians,  he  could 
have  saved  a  palm  tree  in  which  to  shel- 
ter Cecilia. 

Yet   these   two   characters,  one   the 


child  of  civilization,  the  other  the  child 
of  savage  freedom,  though  separated  by 
an  immense  distance,  understood  each 
other.  Fate  had  marked  out  for  them 
a  different  road,  but  God  had  implanted 
in  their  souls  the  same  germ  of  heroism, 
—  nourisher  of  noble  sentiments.  Pery 
knew  that  Alvaro  would  not  yield  ;  Al- 
varo knew  that  Pery,  notwithstanding 
his  refusal,  would  carry  out  to  the  let- 
ter what  he  had  resolved. 

The  Indian  at  first  seemed  moved  by 
the  obstinacy  of  the  cavalier ;  but  at 
length  standing  proudly  erect,  and  strik- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  broad  and  power- 
ful breast,  he  said  in  a  determined  tone  : 

"  Pery  alone  will  defend  his  mistress ; 
he  needs  no  one.  He  is  brave  ;  he  has, 
like  the  swallow,  the  wings  of  his  ar- 
rows ;  like  the  rattlesnake,  the  poison  of 
his  bolts  ;  like  the  tiger,  the  strength  of 
his  arm  ;  like  the  ostrich,  the  fleetness 
of  his  running.  He  can  die  only  once ; 
but  one  life  will  suffice  him." 

"  Well  then,  my  friend,"  said  the  cav- 
alier in  a  noble  spirit,  "go  and  carry  out 
your  sacrifice  ;  I  will  fulfill  my  duty.  I 
too  have  one  life  and  my  sword.  I  will 
make  the  one  Cecilia's  shadow  ;  with  the 
other  I  will  trace  around  her  a  circle  of 
steel.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the 
enemies  who  pass  over  your  body  will 
find  mine  before  reaching  your  mis- 
tress." 

"  You  are  a  great  man  ;  you  might 
have  been  born  in  the  wilderness  and 
be  king  of  the  forest ;  Pery  would  then 
call  you  brother." 

They  grasped  each  other's  hands  and 
proceeded  toward  the  house.  On  the 
way  Alvaro  recollected  that  he  did  not 
yet  know  the  men  against  whom  he 
was  to  defend  Cecilia,  and  asked  their 
names.  Pery  refused  peremptorily,  but 
promised  that  the  cavalier  should  know 
when  the  time  came. 

The  Indian  had  his  own  idea. 

Upon  reaching  the  house  they  sepa- 
rated. Alvaro  sought  his  room  ;  Pery 
proceeded  to  Cecilia's  garden. 
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It  was  then  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  family  was  at  supper;  Cecilia's 
room  was  in  darkness.  Pery  examined 
the  surroundings,  to  see  if  everything 
was  quiet  and  safe,  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  a  light  ap- 
peared in  the  window,  and  the  door 
opening  revealed  Cecilia's  graceful  form 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

Descrying  the  Indian,  she  ran  to  him. 

"My  poor  Pery;"  said  she,  "you  suf- 
fered severely  today,  did  n't  you  ?  And 
you  thought  your  mistress  very  cruel 
and  very  ungrateful  because  she  ordered 
you  to  depart ;  but  now  father  has  said 
you  shall  remain  with  us  forever." 

"You  are  kind,  mistress.  You  wept 
when  Pery  was  about  to  depart ;  you 
begged  that  he  might  remain." 

"Then  you  do  not  complain  of  Ce- 
cy  ? "  said  the  girl  with  a  smile. 

"  Can  the  slave  complain  of  his  mis- 
tress?" answered  he  artlessly. 

"  But  you  are  not  a  slave ! "  replied 
Cecilia  with  a  gesture  of  contradiction. 
"  You  are  a  true  and  devoted  friend. 
Twice  you  have  saved  my  life  ;  you  per- 
form impossibilities  to  make  me  con- 
tented and  happy ;  every  day  you  face 
death  for  my  sake." 

The  Indian  smiled. 

"  What  would  you  have  Pery  do  with 
his  life,  mistress  ? " 

"  I  wish  him  to  esteem  his  mistress 
and  obey  her,  and  learn  what  she  shall 
teach  him,  that  he  may  be  a  cavalier  like 
my  brother,  Dom  Diogo,  and  Senhor 
Alvaro." 

Pery  shook  his  head. 

"  Come,"  continued  she,  "  Cecy  will 
teach  you  to  know  the  Lord  of  heaven, 
and  to  pray,  and  read  pretty  stories. 
When  you  know  all  this,  she  will  em- 
broider a  silk  mantle  for  you,  and  you 
shall  have  a  sword,  and  a  cross  on  your 
breast.     Do  you  consent  ?  " 

"The  plant  needs  sun  for  its  growth, 
the  flower  needs  water  in  order  to  open  ; 
Pery  needs  liberty  to  live." 


"  But  you  will  be  free  and  noble  like 
my  father  ! " 

"  No.  The  bird  that  flies  in  the  air 
falls  if  its  wings  are  broken ;  the  fish 
that  swims  in  the  river  dies  if  it  is 
thrown  on  shore ;  Pery  will  be  like  the 
bird  and  like  the  fish,  if  you  clip  his 
wings  and  take  him  from  the  life  in 
which  he  was  born." 

Cecilia  stamped  her  foot  impatiently. 
"Don't  be  angry,  mistress." 

"Will  you  not  do  what  Cecy  asks? 
Then  Cecy  will  not  like  you  any  more, 
nor  call  you  any  more  her  friend.  See  ; 
I  do  not  keep  the  flower  you  gave  me." 
And  the  pretty  girl,  crushing  the  flower 
that  she  tore  from  her,  ran  to  her  room 
and  closed  the  door  with  violence. 

The  Indian  turned  to  his  cabin  with 
a  heavy  heart. 

All  at  once  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  broken  by  a  silvery  voice,  singing 
with  feeling  and  a  charming  expression 
an  old  Portuguese  ballad.  The  sweet 
tones  of  a  Spanish  guitar  formed  the 
accompaniment. 

The  ballad  ran  thus  : — 

Upon  a  day  a  Moorish  knight, 

From  out 
His  fortress  silver-dight, 

Mounting  his  trusty  steed,  did  ride, 

Without 
Esquire  or  page  at  side. 

He  reached  a  castle's  barbican, 

And  saw 
The  lovely  castellan. 

At  feet  of  her  whom  he  adored, 

He  swore 
To  be  a  faithful  lord. 

The  noble  lady  sweetly  smiled  ; 

Her  heart 
He  found  not  unbeguiled. 

"A  Moor  may  not  a  Christian  wed," 

The  castle's 
Lovely  mistress  said. 

"A  Moor,  my  love  thou  dost  command  ; 

Thou  shalt, 
A  Christian,  have  my  hand." 
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Enchantment  in  her  voice  there  seemed, 

Her  look 
A  soft  entreaty  beamed. 

"  A  king  I  was  ere  thee  I  spied  ; 

Henceforth 
Thy  humble  slave  I  bide. 

"  For  thee  my  fortress  I  desert, 

I  leave 
My  palace  gold-begirt. 


Apple   Trees  in  California. 

Thy  winning  smile  shall  be." 
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"  I  give  up  paradise  for  thee  ; 
My  heaven 


The  lady  in  confusion  sweet 

Her  beads 
Drew  from  her  breast's  retreat. 

A  kiss  upon^the  cross  impressed, 

Two  souls 
Akin  in  Christ  confessed. 


The  soft,  sweet  voice  was  lost  in  the 
silence  of  the  wilderness  ;  echo  repeated 
for  a  moment  its  pleasing  modulations. 
James    W.  Hawes. 

[end  of  part  second.] 


APPLE  TREES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

They  stand  amid  the  blooming  orange  trees. 

With  deep  Italian  skies  and  balmy  air, 

With  light  and  warmth  and  color  everywhere, 
And  opulent  soil  enriched  by  centuries, 
All  nature  woos  and  smiles,  and  fain  would  bless. 

Shall  not  the  sweetness  of  her  magic  stir 

Their  calmer  northern  blood  to  worship  her, 
Requiting  with  swift  bloom  her  tenderness  ? 
Nay,  look  upon  the  leafless,  silent  boughs 

At  rest  in  patient  loyalty  sublime ; 
No  passionate  call  that  tranquil  pulse  can  rouse, 

'T  is  winter  yet  in  their  far  distant  clime. 
Give  me  the  gift  that  their  dumb  life  endows, 

Give  me  the  faith  to  trust  my  own  springtime. 

Elizabeth    W.  Denison. 
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MADRONE. 

Not  silver  fir  with  fringe-like  cone, 
Nor  quaking  asp  by  light  wind  blown, 
Not  cotton  tree  with  snowy  floss, 
Nor  hoary  oak  with  beard  of  moss, 

Sequoia  grand  like  Atlas  eld, 
Whose  mighty  arm  the  sky  upheld, 
A  forest  giant  rude  and  vast, 
A  hale  old  tree  for  ages  past ; 

'Tis  not  the  pine's  broad,  stately  green, 
Nor  towering  redwood's  lordly  mien, 
Nor  cedar  fair,  nor  laurel  grave, 
The  stalwart  spruce,  nor  yew  tree  brave.  • 

Its  bells  of  white,  like  purest  snow, 

Are  fringed  with  morning's  brightest  glow, 

Like  ice-clad  peak  at  set  of  sun, 

Or  rose  and  lily  twined  in  one. 

Its  juicy  fruit  of  scarlet  hue, 
Sweet  as  strawberry  kissed  by  dew, 
Like  holly  berries  round  and  red, 
In  hanging  clusters  high  o'erhead. 

So  smooth,  so  fair,  its  glossy  leaf, 
Unchanging  through  the  summer  brief, 
That  hand  of  babe  or  child's  caress 
Could  scarce  express  more  tenderness. 

Its  roughened  bark  it  casts  aside, 
To  dress  anew  like  beauteous  bride ; 
Like  maiden's  charms  but  half  concealed, 
Its  naked  limbs  almost  revealed. 

That  newer  dress  of  changing  green 
Another  hue  ere  long  is  seen ; 
An  orange  deep,  then  burning  red, 
Like  setting  sun  and  sky  o'erhead. 

Each  graceful  tree  mid  sylvan  scene, 
Madrona  proud,  shall  hail  thee  queen ; 
A  queen  thou  art  in  trunk  and  flower, 
The  brightest  gem  in  nature's  bower. 

S.  .S.  Boynton. 
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DODECATHEON;    SHOOTING    STAR. 


BLESSING,  "Shooting  Star," 

Thou  hast  that  falls  to  few ; 
For  great  thy  lovers  are, — 

"  Twelve  Gods  "  and  the  children  too. 

J.  L.  Stvift. 
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O  Western  flower,  so  brave,  so  bright,  so  bold, 

What  land  can  claim  thee  like  this  land  of  ours  ? 
For  hast  thou  not  drunk  deep  and  long  of  gold 

From  earth  and  heaven  through  all  thy  growing  hours  ? 
The  gold  that  lies  in  California's  soil 

Thou  'st  reached  thy  bravest  rootlets  down  to  gain, 
And  won  without  the  miner's  weary  toil. 

And  then,  with  daring  surety,  thou,  again 
Hast  lifted  up  thy  petals  to  allure 

The  golden  sunlight  as  it  streameth  down, 
Till  thou  hast  caught  and  held  its  richness  pure, 

And  on  thy  stem  there  lies  a  golden  crown. 
Our  seal   is   on  thee !     May  it  ever  rest, 
Thou  golden  floweret  of  the  Golden  West ! 

Anna    Warner. 
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TO  THE  ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 

Child  of  the  Sun!     Eschscholtzia ! 

Warm-colored,  wild,  and  free, 
Though  deep  the  dye  of  other  blooms, 

None  can  compare  with  thee ! 
For  thou  hast  caught  the  glorious  gleam 

From  out  the  dying  day, 
That  golden  glory,  flaming  far, 

Then  fading  fast  away. 
The  radiant  light  thus  'prisoned  in 

Each  shining  petal's  fold 
Gives  California's  hills  and  plains 

A  dress  of  living  gold. 
For  in  profusion  rare  is  spread, 

Where'er  the  sunlight  falls, 
Thy  wondrous  wealth  afar  and  near, 

When  spring  her  host  recalls. 
At  eventide,  when  shadows  steal 

Athwart  a  drowsy  world, 
Thy  glowing  heart  is  shut  from  sight, 

The  silken  petals  furled. 
But  when  by  morning's  sunlit  rays, 

Again  disclosed  to  view, 
Behold !  within  each  blossom  bright 

A  glistening  drop  of  dew ! 
The  wild  bird,  catching  quick  the  gleam, 

Drinks  in  her  dainty  way 
The  nectared  draught,  then  trills  anew 

Her  welcome  to  the  day. 
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Within  thy  golden  chalice  lies 

A  subtle,  soothing  power, 
That,  as  I  look  with  longing  eyes, 

Recalls  another  hour. 
And   backward  sweeps  the  tide  of  time, 

To  lave  the  meadows  fair 
Of  childhood's  bright  and  blest  domain, 

And  blooming  gardens  rare. 
A  cadence  from  those  bygone  years 

Steals  all  my  senses  o'er, 
Wafts  back  with  rythmic  melody 

Dear,  unforgotten  lore. 
Again  return  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  breezes  cool  and  sweet, 
Life's  paths  all  strewn  with  fragrant  flowers, 

For  tiny,  straying  feet. 
I  loved  thee  well,  O  flower  fair ! 

In  those  old  happy  days, 
Thy  golden  garlands  wreathed  my  hair 

In  childish  pranks  and  plays. 
Alas  !  too  fleeting  are  the  hours 

Of  innocence  and  joy, 
Before  the  worldly  care  and  pain, 

Our  childhood's  dreams  destroy. 
Eschscholtzia!  though  rare  the  sweets 

By  other  blossoms  shown, 
For  me  thou  hast  a  nameless  charm, 

A  beauty  all  thine  own. 
Flower  of  flame !  fit  emblem  for 

Our  sunny,  golden  clime, 
O  bring  me  e'er  those  memories  sweet, 

And  dreams  of  olden  time ! 

May  Cranmer  Duncan. 
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YELLOW  VIOLETS. 

&  VER  the  hills 

When  the  rain  is  done, 

To  gather  wild  violets, 

One  by  one 

Lifting  their  heads 

From  the  dewy  grass, 

That  bends  and  nods  to  us  as  we  pass, 

So  yellow,  yellow,  yellow, 

Golden  heads  in  the  bright  green  grass. 

A  scent  as  of  orchard's 

Heart's  perfume, 

A  coyness  of  maidens 

In  springtime's  bloom  ; 

Encompassed  by  sighs 

Of  the  whispering  breeze, 

That  brings  them  tales  of  the  mountain  trees, 

Far  away,  away,  away, 

And  dreams  of  the  shimmering  seas. 

Down  on  one's  knees 

In  the  sparkling  grass, 

We  pluck  them  and  list 

To  the  winds  as  they  pass, 

And  the  flowers  are  so  lowly, 

So  pure,  and  so  sweet, 

That  our  moist  lips  must  meet 

On  their  breasts,  on  their  breasts, 

And  our  love  be  complete. 

Press  them  close,  sweetheart, 

To  your  face  and  your  eyes, 

Till  in  fragrance  and  dew 

Thy  smile  slowly  trembles  and  dies, 

And  fast  on  your  breast 

Let  them  dream  there  to  death, 

So  yellow,  yellow,  yellow, 

Let  them  dream  there  to  death. 
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A  vista  of  mesas, 

Yellow  blown  with  their  hair, 

A  tremble  of  ferns,  where  they  quiver  and  dare 

On  a  hillside  all  wet  : 

On  the  slopes  to  the  sea 

A  meadow  lark  singing  their  glories  to  me, 

Oh,  singing,  singing,  singing, 

Singing  a  love  song  to  them  and  to  thee. 

A  mist  o'er  the  mountains,' 
A  mist  where  they  break 
To  let  through  the  turbulent  streams, 
A  mist  o'er  the  murmur  they  make, 
A  mist  in  the  violets'  hearts, 
In  our  tender  eyes,  mist, 
All  rapturously  kissed 
By  the  sun,  by  the  sun 
All  rapturously  kissed 

Back  over  the  hills 

When  the  rain  is  done, 

Back  over  the  hills  with 

Violets  kissed,  one  by  one, 

They  quiver  and  sigh  on  her  breast, — 

Hush,  cease  now  and  rest, 

Of  all  fates  this  is  best ; 

Oh  the  yellow,  wild  yellow 

Of  hillsides,  adream  on  her  breast. 

Grace  Adelaide  Luce 
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THISTLES. 


Upon  the  wayside  grass  they  flock, 

A  dwarfish  clan  and  weird ; 
The  breeze  their  snowy  polls  will  dock 
And  tweak  them  by  the  beard. 

From  morning's  ope  to  even's  shut 

The  grave  assembly  waits  ; 
A  Sanhedrin  from  Lilliput 

With  venerable  pates. 


The  breeze  along  with  hoary  hair 
Plucks  farthing-weights  of  brains  ; 

In  rafts  as  soft  as  wool  they  fare, 
To  bide  next  April's  rains. 

With  argosies  the  air  is  sown, 
Like  floating  spider-dens, 

Their  cargoes  at  hap-hazard  blown 
To  ports  that  no  one  kens. 


And  flitting  caravans  of  ghosts 
Shall  loose  their  filmy  seines  ; 

And  thistle-sons  shall  rise  in  hosts, 
Born  of  the  thistles'  brains. 

Wilbur  Larremore. 
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RHODODEXDROX   CALIFORXICUM. 

In  Mendocino,  where  tall  redwoods  grow. 

The  Rhododendron  lifts  its  clusters  bright. 

Soft  gleams  of  radiance  in  the  solemn  light 
Of  forest  aisles.     In  dim  cathedral  arches,  so 
Gleam  out  the  faces  our  devotions  know  ; 

Nor  in  Saint  Marys  face  more  beauties  speak. 

Or  live  in  softness  on  her  waxen  cheek. 
Than  in  these  pink-hued  clusters  sweetly  glow. 

When  first  I  saw  this  beauteous  pink-browed  saint. 

Sweet  to  my  soul  came  its  beatitude; 

My  heart  its  gracious  mission  understood  ; 
And  while  I  breathed  the  forest  incense  faint, 
I  laid  before  the  shrine  my  hearts  complaint, 

And  bowed  for  blessing  in  the  silent  wood. 

Lillian  H. 

EUCALOCHORTTS. 


Shuey. 


Frank   to   the  gol- 
den daylight 
The     butterfly- 
winged  maripo- 
sas 
Open  their  hearts 
so  gay. 

But  the  fairest  of  all 

the  kindred 
Under    soft    petals 
enfoldeth 
Tender  secrets  for 
aye. 

T.  Burns. 
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THE  ORANGE  TREE. 

Thou  stately  crowned  queen. 

Thou,  laden  orange  tree, 

That  wooest  the  murmurous  bee, 
Xor  feelest  the  winter  keen, 
What  fragrance  loads  thee,  bud  and  flower,  and  O 
That  golden-globed  perfection!     Matchless  glow 

On  dew-glossed  leaf,  turning  from  palest  green 

To  dark  ripe  richness !     Midst  the  varied  scene 
Of  orchards  deep  with  summer's  luscious  store, 
What  couldst  thou  take  to  add  one  charm  the  more  ? 

Thou  art  fit  home  for  that  unequaled  bird, 

With  song  of  liquid  sweet, 

Which,  in  the  gray  dawn,  stirred 
The  languid  pulses  till  they  throbbed  and  beat 

With  joy's  ecstatic  heat. 

Thou  holdest  my  sight  in  thrall ! 

The  jeweled  rains  that  fall 
Burnish  thy  gold,  and  gloss  thy  shining  leaves. 

Besprent  with  diamonds,  now  thy  white  stars  wreath 

No  harp  for  wind  that  grieve 
But  perfumed  strings  hid  under  waxen  sheath 
Hint  of  the  melodies  that  wait  beneath. 

With  fragrant  bloom  on  wine-enchanted  cell 

Thy  globes  all  swing  in  air, 
Holding  such  juices  in  a  golden  well 

'T  is  profanation  bare 
To  bruise  the  cup  and  drain  the  sweetness  there. 
Not  all  the  stores  deep  cooled  in  darksome  earth 
Could  touch  the  palate  with  such  rapture  fine, 

As  when  those  cells  of  thine 

Yield  up  their  generous  wine 
Where  youth  and  joy  meet  round  the  Christmas  hearth. 

When  winter  wraps  gray  rain-mists  round  his  girth, 
And  scatters  jewels  from  exhaustless  mine ; 
New  sceptered  standest  thou, 
Upon  thy  crowned  brow 
New  gold  and  jewels  shine ! 
Like  a  high  wall  the  moveless  mountains  rise. 

Grim  sentinels  they  lean 
Beneath  this  glory  of  unequaled  skies, 
Guarding  thy  sunlit  line, — 
Guarding  this  vale  of  thine. — 
Thou  crowned  and  sceptered  queen! 

Sylvia  Lcnvson  Covey. 
Vol.  xxii — 6 
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SOME   HINTS   TO   THE   FARMER. 


When  a  stranger  arrives  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  will  see  the  differences  in 
manners  and  customs  more  quickly  than 
the  points  in  which  they  resemble  those 
of  his  own  country.  And  in  the  begin- 
ning he  will  be  apt  to  consider  these 
differences  as  errors  in  the  new  country. 
The  European  who  comes  to  America 
to  settle,  and  therefore  wishes  to  under- 
stand and  fully  adapt  himself  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  methods,  will  at 
first  feel  little  attracted  in  many  points. 
But  before  long  he  will  find  out  that  the 
advantages  of  the  new  world  are  fully 
equal  to  those  of  the  old. 

First  he  will  learn  —  and  from  his  ego- 
tistic point  of  view  will  learn  to  his  sor- 
row—  that  the  American,  by  nature  and 
by  education,  has  pluck  with  which  most 
Europeans  cannot  compete,  and  that  as 
to  energy  and  perseverance  the  Amer- 
ican is  the  ideal  business  man. 

In  regard  to  politics,  the  European 
immigrant  feels  more  or  less  sympathy 
for  republican  institutions,  yet  he  dis- 
approves of  many  of  the  traits  of  that 
government.  For  instance,  he  especially 
takes  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  judg- 
es of  the  courts  change  with  the  political 
parties. 

He  soon  discovers,  however,  that 
whatever  improvements  might  be  made, 
the  system  certainly  has  very  great  ad- 
vantages, and  he  soon  feels  convinced 
that  constitutional  conflicts,  such  as  oc- 
cur almost  every  day  in  European  coun- 
tries, would  be  nearly  impossible  here. 
And  this,  he  sees,  is  due  to  the  political 
self-government  that  for  so  many  years 
has  been  ruling  in  America. 

Yet  great  as  is  the  benefit  political 
self-government  has  brought  to  this 
country,  there  is  another  kind  of  self- 
government  that  to  me  does  not  seem 
less  important,  the  effects  of  which  may 


prove  perhaps  even  more  far-reaching, 
viz  :  the  self-government  of  the  different 
classes  within  themselves  —  the  social 
self-government.  In  political  self-gov- 
ernment America  stands  first,  but  in 
social  self-government  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  my  native  land,  the  little  Denmark, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Europe  of  which 
I  have  more  than  a  mere  superficial 
knowledge,  namely,  the  other  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  Germany,  are  more 
advanced, —  and  this  is  evidently  quite 
natural.  Social  self-government  is  eas- 
ier in  a  country  where  the  distances  are 
comparatively  short  and  the  population 
dense. 

The  class  of  Americans  that  seems  to 
have  the  least  social  self-government, 
and  in  nearly  all  matters  is  most  depend- 
ent upon  other  classes,  yet  for  which 
such  self-government  is  most  necessary, 
is  the  farmers. 

Before  I  speak  of  some  ways  by  which 
the  farmers  of  other  countries  have 
reached  a  rather  considerable  social  self- 
government,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
digress  into  some  general  remarks.  To 
many  of  my  readers  they  perhaps  will 
appear  trivialities, but  still  I  believe  they 
will  be  of  some  use  in  this  connection. 

Social  questions  at  the  present  time 
are  more  urgent  than  ever  before,  or  at 
any  rate  their  importance  is  more  gen- 
erally understood.  In  all  countries  men 
are  busy  in  inventing  plans  to  alter  the 
present  situation.  Some  of  these  re- 
formers may  be  charlatans,  who  only 
want  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  but  more 
often  they  are  the  best  of  men,  who  with 
faith  and  love  have  taken  up  this  task, 
which  brings  them  small  reward.  Their 
plans  are  so  various  that  one  often  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  other.  Both 
their  strength  and  their  weakness  lie  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  born  of  enthusi- 
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asm.  They  promise  much,  but  most  of 
them  are  impracticable,  impossible. 

They  can  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
those  demanding  a  revolution  and  those 
contenting  themselves  with  reform. 

There  is  something  attractive  about 
revolutions,  because  they  promise  by  one 
stroke  to  do  the  whole  thing,  to  realize 
at  once  all  the  beautiful  ideas  from  which 
they  spring.  Revolutions  sometimes 
may  be  necessary,  but  up  to  this  day 
they  always  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  a  two-edged  sword  par  excellence,  and 
when  their  accounts  have  been  finally 
balanced,  it  has  always  been  very  hard 
to  tell  whether  they  have  done  more 
good  or  evil. 

Reform  is  apparently  slower,  but  it  is 
more  sound  and  true.  Whatever  may  be 
your  opinion  about  the  philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  everyone  is  bound  to 
admit  that  man  and  society  are  in  a  state 
of  evolution.  On  this  fact  the  reformer 
builds  ;  it  gives  him  faith,  hope,  and  love ; 
it  helps  him  to  acquire  that  quality  most 
necessary  for  a  reformer,  resignation, — 
but  resignation  without  despair.  Evolu- 
tion must  needs  be  slow.  When,  there- 
fore, men  hope  by  one  single  reform  to 
create  paradise  on  earth,  they  deceive 
themselves.  There  is  not  to  be  found 
any  elixir  of  life,  any  philosopher's  stone, 
that  will  remove  all  evils  and  bring  the 
golden  age.  It  may  be  hard  for  one  who 
loves  mankind  to  admit  this,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  must ;  if  not  before,  then  cer- 
tainly when  his  patent  medicine  has 
been  tried,  and  —  failed. 

Whatever  we  believe  about  the  future 
of  man,  we  must  admit  that  man  at  pres- 
ent is  very  far  from  perfection,  and  that, 
if  he  today  were  placed  in  a  new  Eden, 
he  very  soon  would  spoil  this  also.  When 
we  therefore  strive  to  bring  mankind  for- 
ward, we  must  feel  glad  and  content,  if 
we  can  co-operate  in  such  little  reforms 
as  the  average  man  of  this  time  shall  be 
able  to  understand  and  adapt  to  every- 
day life.  What  matter  if  the  steps  be 
short,  if  thev  still  all  lead  forward  ? 


The  social  question  in  the  first  place 
is  the  question  about  daily  bread.  The 
purpose  of  all  the  schemes  for  reorgan- 
ization of  society  is  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, How  can  poverty  be  exterminated? 
But  there  is  another  question  that  ought 
to  be  answered  first :  How  can  the  prop- 
agation of  poverty  be  prevented  ? 

Poverty,  the  real  heart-rending  pov- 
erty, takes  up  its  abode  especially  in 
great  cities,  and  it  more  than  keeps  pace 
with  the  enormous  growth  of  these. 
When  we  ask,  whence  the  people  are 
coming  who  make  the  great  cities  grow 
so  unnaturally,  the  answer  is  :  From  the 
country  directly,  or  indirectly  from  the 
small  towns  dependent  on  the  surround- 
ing country.  This  phenomenon  has  puz- 
zled many  people.  But  two  reasons  will 
almost  cover  the  ground, —  first,  that  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  pays  poorly  ;  and  sec- 
ond, that  country  life  has  too  few  attrac- 
tions. 

The  emigration  from  the  country  to 
the  cities  is  known  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  in  this  country  it  is  more 
startling,  because  farming  here  is  pecu 
liarly  unprofitable, and  because  the  coun- 
try in  America  is  even  more  unattractive 
than  in  Europe.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
try  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  proletary, 
we  must  first  try  to  remove  the  causes 
by  which  the  country  population  has  be- 
come its  principal  feeder. 

In  the  following  I  shall  mention  some 
means  that  have  worked  well  in  other 
countries ;  but  I  shall  urge  once  more 
that  I  do  not  consider  them  universal 
remedies,  or  believe  that  they  will  show 
results  at  once,  or  in  an  amazing  manner. 


I. 


There  are  two  ways  :  the  one  by  im- 
proving the  methods  of  farming  itself, 
the  other  by  improvements  in  the  gener- 
al economy  of  the  farmers, —  this  means 
to  lessen  or  abolish  unnecessary  cost  of 
production  and  disposal  of  the  products. 

As  to  the  first  way,  I  know  very  little 
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about  it,  and  consequently  I  shall  leave 
it  alone.  It  is  about  the  other  way  I 
wish  to  speak. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  co-op- 
eration ;  those  whose  interests  are  con- 
gruous will  combine  for  their  advance- 
ment. Many  look  on  this  tendency  with 
annoyance,  and  hold  that  it  has  created 
nothing  but  trusts  and  strikes.  Laws 
have  been  enacted  against  trusts.  This 
is  quite  useless ;  the  tendency  of  the  time 
will  show  itself  stronger  than  the  law- 
makers. But  of  course,  as  long  as  the 
movement  has  reached  some  only  of  the 
social  classes,  and  especially  that  class 
which  through  its  wealth  already  held 
the  lead,  it  must  work  evil  to  the  other 
classes,  which  either  by  ignorance  or  by 
some  unhappy  individualism  still  fight 
single-handed. 

There  is  certainly  none  of  the  produ- 
cing classes  where  this  single  man'sfight 
is  more  the  rule  than  among  the  farmers, 
though  they  are  the  class  least  able  to 
condifct  such  a  guerilla  war  successfully. 
Manufacturers,  merchants,  working- 
men  have  combined  to  defend  their  mon- 
ey interests  ;  only  the  farmers  still  go  on, 
as  if  each  single  one  among  them  was 
strong  enough  to  fight  the  whole  world. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  Granger  move- 
ment, the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  such 
successive  signs  of  a  wakening  feeling  of 
solidarity  among  the  farmers  ;  but  so  far 
I  cannot  help  considering  them  all  fail- 
ures. Their  platforms  consist  largely  of 
dreams,  and  rest  on  that  great  dream 
that  society  can  be  reformed  at  once  by 
the  manufacturing  of  laws.  The  farm- 
ers have  taken  hold  on  the  wrong  end  : 
one  must  understand  how  to  rule  the 
matters  near  at  hand,  before  one  can 
start  to  solve  national  questions.  After 
the  farmers  have  through  many  years 
allowed  the  control  of  their  interests, 
both  private  and  public,  to  slip  out  of 
their  hands,  they  cannot  at  once  ask  to 
have  the  lead  in  all  things  ;  if  they  had 
it,  they  would  work  harm  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-citizens.     They 


will  first  have  to  go  through  a  school,  in 
which  they  will  learn  to  govern  their 
own  interests  ;  then  and  not  before  will 
they  have  experience  and  ability  to  gov- 
ern county,  State,  and  Union. 

Meanwhile,  by  such  self-government 
they  will  reap  a  steady  improvement  in 
their  circumstances. 

The  way  is  to  combine  in  smaller 
unions,  each  with  its  special  purpose. 

In  the  following  I  shall  point  out  some 
combinations  of  this  kind. 

Money  Loan. — The  mortgages  on  the 
farms  are  growing  rapidly.  Many  peo- 
ple look  at  this  fact  as  the  surest  indi- 
cation of  the  retrogression  of  the  farmer 
and  of  farming,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that;  in  "the  good  time" 
mortgages  also  grew  ;  and  in  the  main, 
this  only  indicates  that  the  farmer  im- 
proved his  soil,  buildings,  cattle,  and 
implements,  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  an- 
nual surplus  from  the  farm  could  pay. 
The  indebtedness  was  balanced  by  the 
added  value  of  his  farm.  Still,  when  the 
mortgages  grow  rapidly,  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  reason  for  anxiety,  espe- 
cially in  times  when  prices  are  declining. 

Well,  many,  and  perhaps  most,  farm- 
ers cannot  get  along  without  mortgages. 
The  question  therefore  arises,  how  to  get 
them  best  and  cheapest. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  in 
Germany  —  and  perhaps  in  other  places 
—  there  are  well  known  institutions 
named  Kreditforeninger,  Creditvereins. 
The  purpose  of  these  unions  is  to  help 
their  members  to  good  and  cheap  mort- 
gage loans.  They  are  started  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  : — 

Some  farmers  combine  and  have  their 
farms  assessed.  For  say  50  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  value  they  issue  bonds  to 
the  order  of  the  bearer  and  sell  them  ; 
these  bonds  are  issued  not  by  each  mort- 
gaging farmer,  but  by  the  Kreditforen- 
ing,the  corporation  consisting  of  all  the 
mortgaging  farmers.  The  corporation 
is  open  to  every  farmer  in  the  district  in 
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which  it  operates,  and  like  the  first  mem- 
bers, each  gets  his  loan  not  in  money, 
•  but  in  bonds  issued  by  the  corporation. 
The  members  on  their  part  execute  mort- 
gages to  the  corporation  as  creditor,  and 
these  mortgages  remain  with  the  cor- 
poration as  security  for  its  creditors,  the 
holders  of  its  bonds.  The  mortgage 
loans  cannot  be  called  in  by  the  corpo- 
ration, when  the  farmer  shall  fulfill  his 
obligations,  and  they  run  for  different 
spaces  of  time,  generally  from  about 
forty  to  seventy  years,  according  to  the 
text  of  the  mortgages, —  at  which  time 
the  loans  are  fully  paid  in  the  following 
manner : — 
The  loaners  pledge  themselves  to  pay 

—  until  the  indebtedness  is  fully  paid  off 

—  every  year  the  same  amount,  gener- 
ally in  two  installments  ;  for  example,  5 
per  cent  of  the  original  loan.  Out  of  this 
is  first  paid  the  interest  on  the  principal 
at  the  given  time,  say  4  per  cent,  then  a 
small  amount  is  used  for  costs  of  admin- 
istration and  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund, 
and  the  balance  is  struck  off  the  debt. 
At  each  term  of  payment  there  is  drawn 
out  among  the  bonds  issued  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  sum  paid  in  on 
account  by  the  farmers.  In  this  way  the 
balance  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  corporation  at  any  time  will 
form  a  full  security  for  the  bonds  in  cir- 
culation. In  order  to  increase  the  se 
curity  it  is  stipulated  in  the  by-laws  of 
all  such  corporations  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  or  of  the  different 
series  of  it,  are  bound  in  solidarity.  If, 
therefore,  the  union  should  happen  to 
suffer  a  loss  from  a  single  member,  this 
will  not  weaken  the  corporation  or  in- 
jure the  bondholders  ;  all  the  members 
of  the  corporation  (or  any  of  them)  shall 
make  it  good,  provided  the  reserve  fund 
is  not  able  to  do  so. 

All  possible  caution  is  employed  to 
prevent  losses  to  the  corporation,  espe- 
cially through  too  high  assessments  of 
the  farms.  Each  union  works  only  inside 
a   comparatively   small  district,   where 


matters  are  rather  uniform.  This  field 
of  work  is  once  more  divided  into  many 
small-assessment  districts,  where  the 
assessors  are  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  union  ;  members  of  the  union  are  the 
only  eligible  assessors,  because  they,  as 
such,  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  cor- 
poration, and  will  not  make  exaggerated 
assessments. 

In  the  countries  where  such  corpora- 
tions are  known,  their  bonds  are  sold  on 
the  stock  exchanges  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  government  bonds,  and  com- 
mand about  the  same  price,  sometimes 
even  more.  They  find  plenty  of  buyers  ; 
as  no  better  security  can  be  imagined  ; 
and  as  they  can  be  converted  into  money 
at  any  date,  one  need  not  wonder  that 
widows,  benevolent  institutions,  church- 
es, insurance  companies,  and  many  oth- 
ers, are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  for 
investments. 

In  all  places  where  these  unions  are 
known  they  have  done  very  much  good. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  taught  the 
farmers  to  govern  inside  a  certain  prov- 
ince their  own  affairs.  Further,  in  his 
loan  operations  he  has  become  independ- 
ent of  the  strictly  local  offer  of  money 
and  of  personal  relations  to  possible 
loaners ;  in  other  words,  he  is  not  obliged, 
in  consideration  of  money  matters,  to 
conceal  his  opinions,  or  perhaps  even 
vote  contrary  to  his  own  convictions. 

Still  further,  he  is  much  more  secure. 
Under  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
farmer  who  has  a  mortgage  on  his  farm 
can  hardly  have  one  quiet  hour.  The 
mortgages  run  for  fewer  years  than  are 
needed  to  save  the  money  to  pay  them 
with.  Therefore  he  has  hardly  obtained 
the  loan  before  he  must  feel  worried 
about  the  time  when  it  will  be  due.  But 
if  he  has  obtained  a  loan  in  one  of  these 
unions,  he  will  be  sure  to  have  his  mort- 
gage-loan as  long  as  he  himself  shall  ful- 
fill his  duties. 

As  ordinary  loans  cannot  be  paid  from 
the  amount  saved  before  they  are  due, 
the  consequence  often  is  that  the  farmer 
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will  not  try  to  save  at  all.  The  loan 
unions,  on  the  contrary,  are  compulsory 
savings  banks,  in  which  the  farmer  im- 
perceptibly collects  a  capital  to  get  rid 
of  his  debt. 

These  unions  also  tend  to  bring  down 
the  rate  of  interest.  The  loan  associa- 
tions doing  business  in  mortgages,  now 
known  here  in  America,  are  not  created 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  but  by  and  for 
the  benefit  of  capitalists ;  they  are  a 
money-making  business.  The  capitalists 
are  not  content  with  the  interest  they 
can  get,  they  also  want  payment  for  their 
work.  This  they  can  obtain  only  by  rais- 
ing the  interest.  Again,  as  security  for 
their  customers  they  have  advanced  a 
certain  capital,  which  is  bound  in  this 
way :  they  want  payment  for  this  also, 
and  it  is  obtained  by  higher  interest  on 
the  loans.  From  time  to  time  they  suf- 
fer a  loss,  which  they  are  obliged  to  make 
good  to  the  mortgage-holders.  But  they 
have  not  combined  in  order  to  suffer 
losses,  but  to  make  money.  They  there- 
fore accumulate  big  reserve  funds  to 
face  such  losses  with,  and  the  money  for 
these  funds  they  take  from  the  farmers 
through  higher  interest.  All  this,  or 
,  most  of  it,  can  be  avoided  in  the  credit 
unions,  which  therefore  can  afford  to 
give  cheaper  loans.  They  are  not  a 
money-making,  but  money-saving  busi- 
ness. 

In  Denmark  the  rule  now  is  that  the 
members  of  "  Kreditforeningen  "  pay  4 
per  cent  on  the  original  debt,  of  which 
y/2  per  cent  is  interest  on  the  balance 
due ;  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  I  have 
been  told,  the  rate  of  interest  is  even  as 
low  as  3  per  cent. 

There  is  one  obstacle  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  corporations  in  America, 
viz.,  the  form  under  which  mortgaging 
takes  place.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  a  mortgage  is  always  made  out 
in  two  forms, —  a  promissory  note,  ac- 
knowledging the  receiving  of  the  money 
and  containing  the  stipulations  about 
interest,  payment,  etc.;  and  a  deed  of 


mortgage,  giving  the  security  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises.  But  a  promis- 
sory note  running  forty,  or  even  seventy, 
years  cannot  be  thought  of.  This  form 
of  mortgaging  is  known  in  all  lands,  but 
outside  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  it  has 
ceased  for  hundreds  of  years  past  to  be 
more  than  a  subsidiary  form,  employed 
only  when  loans  are  given  on  what  is 
here  known  as  "mixed  security."  In 
case  of  real  mortgage  loans,  only  one 
paper  is  executed,  containing  both  the 
declaration  of  debt,  the  stipulations 
about  interest,  etc.,  and  the  mortgage. 
The  following  may  serve  as  an  instance 
of  such  a  paper :  — 

"  I,  the  subscribed  N.  N.,  hereby  ac- 
knowledge to  have  borrowed  from  A.  A. 
$  [in  figures],  which  [in  letters]  Dollars 
with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of . . . . 
per  cent  p.  a.  and  costs,  I  hereby  pledge 
myself  to  pay  in  the  following  manner  : 

As  security  for  prompt  payment  of 
capita],  interest,  and  costs,  as  above 
agreed  to,  I  hereby  mortgage  real  prop- 
erty, owned  by  me,  described  as  follows  : 

with  appurtenances,  etc." 

Then  follow  such  other  stipulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  accord- 
ing to  law  and  circumstances. 

The  above  description  of  these  unions 
is  necessarily  only  a  loose  sketch  ;  if  it 
should  be  given  fully,  it  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  But  upon  this  subject, 
as  well  as  the  unions  I  shall  mention 
below,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  detailed 
information  to  any  one  desiring  it. 

The  farmers,  however,  not  only  need 
a  cheap  and  secure  mortgage-loan  ;  they 
also  often  have  use  for  a  short  loan,  for 
a  few  months  or  a  few  years.  This  want 
cannot  be  met  by  the  credit-unions. 
The  farmers  in  the  above  mentioned 
countries  have  therefore  founded  other 
unions  for  that  purpose. 

One  form  is  when  some  farmers  with- 
in a  small  district,  where  they  know  each 
other's  personal  qualifications  and  cir- 
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cumstances  well,  combine  for  the  sake  of 
securing  for  themselves  short  loans.  No 
new  member  can  be  admitted  to  such 
a  union  without  the  consent  of  three 
fourths,  four  fifths,  or  some  other  quo- 
rum among  the  previous  members. 

When  a  member  wants  a  loan,  he  ap- 
plies to  the  chairman  of  the  association, 
who  summons  the  other  members  to  a 
meeting.  At  this  the  petitioner  will  be 
present,  repeat  his  request,  explain  what 
use  he  is  going  to  make  of  the  money, 
and  answer  such  other  questions  con- 
cerning the  matter  as  the  other  mem- 
bers may  see  fit  to  put.  Then  these  will 
determine  if  he  can  obtain  the  loan  or 
not,  for  how  long  a  space  of  time  the 
loan  can  be  given,  or  if  he  perhaps  can 
have  a  smaller  loan.  If  the  petitioner 
accepts  the  offer  made,  the  other  mem- 
bers execute  and  subscribe  to  a  declara- 
tion, by  which  they  pledge  themselves 
to  make  good  any  loss  resulting  from 
such  loan,  given  to  him  by  a  certain 
local  bank,  with  which  an  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  beforehand  that 
up  to  a  fixed  amount  it  will  give  such 
loans  to  the  members  of  the  union.  The 
petitioner  then  goes  to  the  bank,  deliv- 
ers the  declaration,  signs  the  necessary 
promissory  note,  and  gets  the  money. 
The  union  is  pledged  to  communicate 
to  the  bank  at  once  any  admittance  of 
new  or  withdrawal  of  old  members,  and 
the  bank  thereafter  will  fix  the  credit 
to  which  the  union,  after  such  change, 
shall  be  entitled. 

These  unions  have  worked  a  great 
deal  of  good.  First,  they  have  taught 
their  members  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  their  circumstances,  and  not  try  to 
make  friends  and  relatives  believe  them 
better  off  than  they  are.  Next,  they  will 
free  the  loan-seeker  from  traveling  the 
beggar's  path  to  friends  for  assistance  ; 
here  he  only  requests  his  colleagues  in 
the  union  to  do  for  him  what  he  in  his 
turn  is  bound  to  do  for  them.  Further, 
the  industrious  and  able  but  poor  farmer 
is,  in  this  way,  more  likely  to  obtain  help 


than  if  he  were  dependent  only  upon 
the  good  will  of  friends,  as  poor  perhaps 
as  himself ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  in  this  way  less  danger  that  the  worth- 
less, lazy  farmer  will  be  sustained  for  a 
time  at  the  cost  of  a  few  kind-hearted 
friends.  If  losses  are  suffered,  they  will 
fall  on  many  heads,  and  not  be  so  dam- 
aging to  each  member  as  if  they  had  to 
be  made  good  by  one,  two,  or  three. 
Finally,  the  banks  will  soon  learn  to  be 
cautious  with  applications  from  parties 
outside  of  these  unions. 

Either  in  connection  with  such  unions, 
or  apart  from  them,  the  farmers  in  many 
places  have  erected  savings-banks,  not 
onlyin  name  "Farmers'  Savings  Banks," 
but  really  erected  by  and  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers,  and  managed  by  farmers. 
They  have  not  usually  any  great  amount 
of  loose  capital  to  spare  for  outside  pur- 
poses, but  there  will  always  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  well-to-do  farmers. 
Within  a  certain  district  a  number  of 
them  will  combine,  start  a  savings-bank, 
and  pledge  themselves  as  securities  for 
all  its  obligations.  These  trustees  then 
compose  the  board  of  directors,  and  by 
and  among  them  the  officers  are  elect- 
ed. Of  course  such  banks  will  receive 
deposits  from  all  parties,  but  in  invest- 
ing funds  they  will  try  especially  to  sup- 
port the  farmers,  and  such  institutions 
as  tend  to  develop  farming  in  some  way. 

The  usefulness  of  such  banks  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  more 
likely  to  save  when  he  has  his  own  sav- 
ings-bank ;  and  these  banks  tend  also 
to  make  him  less  dependent  on  the  cap- 
italist, whose  interests  necessarily  will 
often  differ  from  those  of  the  farmer. 

Co-operation  in  production. —  The  ef- 
fects of  the  unions  described  above  are 
principally  indirect.  Now  I  am  going 
to  mention  some  unions  that  work  more 
directly. 

In  dairying  in  most  countries  people 
have  already  left  the  old  way,  where  each 
farmer  made  the  butter  and  cheese  ne- 
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cessary  for  his  own  use,  and  managed 
to  sell  what  he  might  spare.  As  in 
this  way  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
turned  out  was,  in  most  instances,  poor, 
co-operative  creameries  were  erected, 
which  purchased  the  milk  from  many 
farmers,  and  established  a  wholesale 
manufactory  of  butter  and  cheese.  This 
fashion  had  its  first  and  strongest  devel- 
opment in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  extended  from  there  far  around, 
even  to  America.  The  creameries  were 
conducted  as  a  private  business  by  a  sin- 
gle man,  or  by  corporations,  generally 
making  a  great  deal  of  money. 

In  consequence,  it  did  not  take  the 
Danish  farmers  long  to  find  out  that 
they' might  as  well  conduct  the  cream- 
eries themselves  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  and  thus  save  for  their  own  pock- 
ets the  profit  gained  by  the  creamery 
owners.  Hence  soon  arose  "  Andels- 
meirier," — a  word  which  cannot  be 
translated  in  English  by  a  single  word, 
but  means  creameries  owned  and  con- 
ducted in  common  by  the  farmers  fur- 
nishing the  milk.  Especially  in  the 
last  ten  years  this  method  has  grown  to 
such  a  degree  that  now  there  is  one 
"Andelsmeiri "  in  almost  every  parish, 
and  sometimes  more,  and  generally  they 
pay  splendidly.  In  1890  their  value 
was  estimated  at  $4,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  their  produce  at  $16,000,000. 
Through  them  Denmark,  one  of  the 
smallest  countries  in  the  world,  contain- 
ing about  11,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  two  millions,  has 
become  the  land  that  makes  the  largest 
exportation  of  butter.  They  also  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  solidarity, 
and  thus  each  co-owner  in  relation  to 
creditors  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
debt,  whereas  in  their  relations  among 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  each 
memberis  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  cows  from  which  he  furnishes  milk. 
I  think  it  unnecessary  to  point  out 
further  the  benefit  conferred  on  the 
farmers  by  such  creameries. 


In  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
principles,  farmers  have  erected  slaugh- 
ter houses  for  hogs  and  packing  houses 
for  bacon  and  ham  ;  but  for  various  rea- 
sons they  have  not,  up  to  this  day,  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  the  creameries,  the 
principal  cause  being  that  this  kind  of 
business  requires  more  mercantile  skill 
than  the  farmer  generally  has.  I  think 
it  rather  doubtful  if  this  business  —  just 
from  the  reason  mentioned  —  be  one 
that  the  farmers,  at  least  at  present, 
can  legitimately  claim  for  themselves. 
The  good  effects  have  been  more  indi- 
rect, as  far  as  they  have  called  the  at- 
tention of  private  capital  to  this  line  of 
business,  and  taught  the  farmers  to  use 
all  wastings  in  the  breeding  of  hogs. 

These  unions  have  led  to  others. 

Through  them  the  farmers  soon 
learned  the  importance  of  good  milk 
cows  and  good  hogs.  They  therefore 
established  what  they  name  bull-unions. 
For  the  single  farm  er  it  would  be  a  very 
expensive  and  difficult  thing,  during  a 
reasonable  space  of  time,  to  create  a 
first-class  stock  of  cattle.  Through  the 
union  this  is  obtained,  and  if  the  first 
attempt  should  prove  a  failure,  it  will  not 
prove  so  discouraging  or  damaging  as  if 
only  a  single  man  were  the  loser. 

When  the  union  is  established,  the 
members  buy  a  bull  of  notoriously  good 
stock.  Then  all  the  cows  of  the  mem- 
bers are  inspected,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  best  of  them  are  selected  and 
conspicuously  marked.  These  only  are 
led  to  the  bull.  None  of  the  female 
calves  thus  descending  from  the  bull 
must  be  slaughtered  or  sold  to  outside 
parties,  until  they  have  been  offered  for 
sale  to  the  members  of  the  union.  In 
this  way  the  chance  is  that  the  farmers 
in  a  few  years,  and  at  a  small  cost,  will 
have  good  cattle. 

In  the  same  manner  are  founded  boar- 
unions  and  stallion-unions. 

Co-operation  in  consumption. — In  the 
countries  in  question,  the  farmers  have 
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also  founded  unions  for  joint  purchase 
of  goods.  Here  no  special  mercantile 
skill  is  required,  the  profitableness  rest- 
ing on  the  two  simple  facts  that  one  can 
buy  cheaper  in  wholesale  than  in  retail 
quantities,  and  that  goods  can  be  sold 
cheaper  when  no  credit  is  given,  and 
thus  no  bad  debts  need  to  be  feared. 

In  England  unions  of  this  kind  have 
reached  a  great  development  among  the 
workingmen  ;  but  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  they  are  especially  common 
among  the  farmers  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation at  large. 

Two  forms  of  them  are  known. 

In  every  small  village  in  Denmark 
can  be  found  a  so-called  union  for  con- 
sumption, which  furnishes  its  members 
with  groceries  and  all  the  other  goods 
needed  in  the  household.  By  purchas- 
ing in  wholesale  quantities  and  selling 
only  for  cash  they  can  furnish  their  mem- 
bers with  goods  both  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  they  can  obtain  them  from  the 
retailer. 

Then,  again,  the  farmers  have  com- 
bined in  unison  for  joint  purchase  of 
seeds,  feed,  manufactured  fertilizers, 
and  other  such  things,  and  derive  from 
this  corresponding  profits. 

The  organizations  of  these  unions  are 
not  uniform,  but  they  are  founded  on 
the  principle  of  solidarity. 

In  connection  with  the  production 
and  consumption  unions,  and  some  of 
the  loan  unions,  there  are  insurance 
unions  which  are  given  some  of  the  prof- 
its derived  from  the  others,  and  give 
aid  in  case  of  illness,  old  age,  and  death. 
The  farmers  have  formed  still  other 
unions,  of  which  I  here  only  shall  men- 
tion mutual  insurance  unions  for  per- 
sonal property. 

The  pecuniary  benefit  of  all  these 
unions  is  the  most  important  feature 
in  them,  but  they  are  very  important 
besides  in  educational  effect.  Some 
progressive  farmer,  or  peasant,  as  they 
are  named  in  Denmark,  has  started  all 
these  institutions,  but  their  effects  have 


extended  to  the  whole  peasantry  of  the 
country.  Not  more  than  forty  years  ago 
the  rural  population  of  that  country  was 
for  the  most  part  ignorant,  unclean,  and 
strongly  disposed  to  liquor, — the  word 
peasant  was  used  as  an  invective.  To- 
day a  man  is  proud  of  having  the  right 
to  call  himself  a  peasant,  and  nowhere 
on  earth  is  there  to  be  found  a  better  in- 
structed, more  energetic,  or  more  up- 
right country  population  than  in  Den- 
mark. When,  forty-two  years  ago,  the 
first  Danish  Congress  (Rigsdag)  met, 
there  were  among  its  members  only  a 
few  peasants,  and  most  of  them  were  not 
very  desirable  members.  Today  more 
than  half  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
house  (Folketinget)  are  peasants, —  gen- 
erally educated,  intelligent,  and  able 
men.  Of  course,  there  have  been  many 
reasons  for  this  remarkable  progress, 
but  I  dare  say  that  it  must  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  social  self-government 
the  farmers  of  Denmark  have  managed 
to  secure. 

Others  must  judge  if  institutions  kin- 
dred to  the  above  can  be  founded  to  any 
advantage  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
only  wanted  to  make  them  known  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  to  point  out 
on  what  general  principles  they  rest. 

But  if  the  conditions  should  be  deemed 
favorable,  and  if  such  unions  should  be- 
gin to  appear  here,  then  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  put  up  a  prayer  in  their  behalf. 
Do  not  interfere  with  them  by  making 
any  unavoidable  laws  about  them  too 
early.  I  shall  not  here  set  forth  at  any 
length  my  opinions  of  the  special  Anglo- 
Saxon  disposition  to  make  laws  about 
most  things  between  heaven  and  earth  ; 
but  whatever  benefits  have  come  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  through  this  disposi- 
tion, I  feel  satisfied  that  institutions  like 
these  unions  are  better  off  without  spe- 
cial laws,  than  with  laws  made  before 
sufficient  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  institutions  had  been  gained.  And 
later  on  it  will  be  easier  to  make  new 
and  good  laws  than  to  change  old  and 
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bad  ones,  because  under  the  protection 
of  the  latter  rights  and  interests  will 
have  grown  up. 


II. 


As  for  means  to  make  country  life 
more  attractive,  many  other  men  are 
much  more  competent  than  I  to  give 
advice,  and  therefore  I  shall  make  only 
a  few  remarks  on  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  arouse  in  the  farmers  their 
aesthetic  sense.  This  sense  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  man,  but  in  most 
farmers  it  seems  to  be  slumbering. 
When  it  awakens  in  a  man,  it  shows  its 
existence  in  the  first  place  in  his  desire 
for  living  in  beautiful  and  comfortable 
surroundings,  and  in  his  growing  care- 
ful about  his  own  looks.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  beautiful  and  comfortable 
surroundings  are  among  the  best  means 
by  which  to  arouse  the  aesthetic  sense. 

In  this  direction  much  can  be  done. 

Make  good  highways. — It  seems  as  if 
the  public  now  to  some  extent  has  real- 
ized the  pecuniary  importance  of  good 
country  roads ;  but  their  aesthetic  im- 
portance is  also  great.  Good  roads  give 
the  region  where  they  are  found  an  at- 
tractive look ;  whereas  bad  roads  make 
people  hesitate  both  to  visit  and  settle 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Bad  roads 
cause  him  who  is  obliged  to  use  them 
to  look  shabby  and  dirty.  In  one  sea- 
son he  is  covered  with  dust  from  head 
to  foot ;  in  the  other,  he  is  bespattered 
with  mud.  Bad  roads  prevent  sociabil- 
ity among  farmers,  and  cause  them  to 
lead  a  monotonous  life. 

Preserve  the  forests,  a  fid  plant  trees. — 
The  forests  of  this  country  are  reckless- 
ly destroyed.  The  United  States  are 
not  particularly  rich  in  forests,  and  it  is 
high  time  to  prevent  them  from  vanish- 
ing totally.  And  where  no  forests  are 
found,  trees  must  be  planted.  To  plant 
big  forests  is  no  easy  task,  but  small 
woods  every  farmer  can   plant.     They 


adorn  his  farm,  raise  its  value,  and  the 
fuel  they  furnish  him  will  pay  well. 
Trees  can  be  planted,  next,  along  the 
roads.  They  will  form  an  agreeable  vari- 
ation in  the  landscape,  and  when  plant- 
ed in  proper  distances  they  will  not  hurt 
but  benefit  the  roads. 

Further,  the  farmers  must  be  induced 
to  plant  some  real  gardens  around  their 
houses.  That  couple  of  trees  and  bit  of 
grass  which  now  can  be  found  at  most 
farms,  look  in  most  instances  like  a  par- 
ody. Most  farms  in  this  country  are 
extensive  enough  to  permit  the  owner 
to  take  in  one  acre  or  even  two  for  a  gar- 
den. They  would  form  a  most  import- 
ant adornment ;  they  would  give  the 
farmhouses  shade  in  hot  weather  and 
shelter  in  cold ;  and  what  a  blessing 
would  it  not  be  to  the  prairie  farmer,  to 
be  able  to  spend  a  hot  day  in  a  lovely, 
shady  garden  !  To  keep  them  in  order 
does  not  require  as  much  work  as  most 
people  imagine,  and  if  the  farmer  first 
had  the  garden,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
for  him  and  his  family  to  spend  part  of 
their  holidays  in  keeping  it  neat. 

The  houses  —  both  dwellings  and  out- 
houses—  might  be  made  to  look  a  little 
better. —  The  fact  that  lumber  in  many 
regions  must  necessarily  be  the  com- 
mon building  material  is  a  difficulty  ;  a 
cheap  frame  house  is  likely  to  become 
rather  bad  looking.  But  without  raising 
the  cost  essentially,  something  might 
be  done  to  give  a  little  more  pleasant- 
ness to  the  farmhouses.  As  it  is  now, 
most  of  them  look  like  cigar-boxes  or 
pigeon-houses. 

And  there  is  one  thing  that  the  farm- 
er living  near  large  cities  and  railroads 
can  certainly  do, —  he  can  abstain  from 
permitting,  for  the  benefit  of  a  paltry 
income,  the  walls  and  roofs  of  his  houses 
to  be  painted  over  with  advertisements 
for  some  patent  medicine  or  other  hum- 
bug. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  reader  will 
think  it  rash  of  me,  a  stranger,  to  crit- 
icize  American  methods  and  give  ad- 
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vice.  I  realize  myself,  very  well,  that  on 
many  points  my  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  me  a 
competent  judge  of  the  present  state  of 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very 
shortness  of   my  stay  in  this   country 


may  be  found  some  excuse  for  any  mis- 
takes I  may  have  made.  As  an  excuse 
for  my  writing  at  all,  I  beg  to  urge  the 
warm  interest  I  already  have  taken  in 
this  great  country, —  my  adopted  fath- 
erland. 

Axel  Teisen. 


BY  THE  ANIMAS. 

{Rio  de  las  Animas  Perdidas.) 

A  soft-eyed  deer  as  it  crosses  the  range 
May  feed  by  the  cabin  door.     A  strange 
Yellow  roof,  the  weeds  that  wave  in  the  wind, 
With  the  morning  blue  of  the  sky  behind. 
Between  the  cottonwoods  shine  the  shoals 
Of  the  Animas,  River  of  Lost  Souls. 

"The  lead  is  rich  and  his  claim  is  sold. 
He  is  gone.     Gone !     And  he  gives  me  gold. 
Were  he  poor  once  more,  perhaps,  and  I  — 
What  does  it  matter  ?     I  care  not  now. 
What  I  care  for  is  courage  to  die. 
To  pull  the  trigger,  to  feel  the  hurt, 
To  know  if  we  live  beyond  the  moan, 
If  the  tortured  spirit's  shame  lives  on. 

"And  God  has  made  us.     And  God  looks  down 

On  white  sierra  and  lurid  town 

And  sees  my  misery.     Is  there  a  God  ? 

Does  he  take  account  of  all  ?    A  God 

Who  tempts,  and  tortures,  and  holds  the  rod 

To  scourge  a  soul  so  naked  of  hope, 

And  who  sends  remorse  too  late,  too  late  ;  — 

I  dare  not  die  with  a  thought  of  hate. 
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"  Tenderness,  pity,  peace,  and  death 
That  comes  with  a  fluttering,  long-drawn  breath 
On  the  breast  one  loves.     O  what  am  I 
That  I  should  crave  such  blessedness, 
Such  bliss  !     And  yet  it  is  young  to  die 
At  twenty-four,  when  life  is  sweet, 
When  the  pine-clad  ridge  shuts  out  the  world 
1       And  only  the  smelter's  smoke  is  curled, 

"  A  faint,  far  shade  in  the  cloudless  sky, — 
The  foam-white  river  rushing  by, — 
The  drift, —  the  great,  gray  cliffs  of  shale, — 
The  sunny  mesa, —  the  snowy  peak, — 
The  burro  pack, —  the  winding  trail, — 
Benita's  whinny, —  O  life  is  sweet ! 
Only  once  more  to  see  him  ride 
At  evening  over  the  divide  ! 

"  Rags  of  memory  stained  with  sin, 
To  bind  a  quivering,  stabbed  heart  in  ! 
And  to  die  alone !     Perhaps  the  grass 
That  the  sun  has  warmed  will  comfort  me 
Like  a  human  clasp.     The  cattle  pass. 

0  the  aspen  shivers  in  the  sun  ! 
The  aspen  will  shudder  in  the  dark 
When  I  lie  under  it,  stiff  and  stark. 

"My  nerves  are  sick  and  my  courage  fails, 
My  conscience  writhes  and  my  spirit  quails. 

1  need  not  die.     I  could  take  his  gold 

And  hide  in  some  city, —  could  live, —  could;  — 
The  price  is  small  for  a  soul  that 's  sold. 
God !     Am  I  a  cowardly  thing  like  this, 
Who  loathes  to  live  and  who  fears  to  die  ? 
It  is  done.     O  God,  I  die, —  I  die." 

An  abandoned  tunnel  that  vainly  gropes 
In  the  gorge  between  the  aspen  slopes. 
Over  a  grave  the  lizards  run 
And  the  aspens  shiver  in  the  sun. 
Dark  in  the  cut  the  river  rolls, 
The  Animas,  River  of  Lost  Souls. 

M.  P.  a 
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A  STRANGE  FANTASY. 


FEW  years  ago 
I  chanced  to  be 
in  La  Guayra. 
The  town  is 
built  on  a  strip 
of  land  some 
few  hundred 
feet  wide.  The 
Caribbean  Sea 
stretches 
northwards  to 
the  horizon ; 
while  at  the 
rear  of  the 
town  the  An- 
des roll  sky- 
wards. Two  spurs  of  the  mountains  dip 
into  the  sea,  making  the  horns  of  a  cres- 
cent that  encloses  what  the  natives 
please  to  call  a  a  harbor.  The  peculiar 
situation  of  the  place  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  a  breeze  reaching  it,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  bracing  the  wind  may  be  a  few 
miles  out,  the  moment  a  vessel  gets  in- 
side the  horns  her  sails  flap  listlessly 
against  her  masts.  The  sun  beats  relent- 
lessly downward  into  the  little  town,  and, 
glancing  against  the  white  walls  of  the 
buildings,  seems  to  gather  intensity  by 
refraction.  One  dose  of  the  noonday 
heat  initiated  me,  and  after  that  I  never 
ventured  out  until  the  shadows  of  the 
buildings  completely  filled  the  narrow 
streets. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  stopped  was 
called  the  Neptuno,  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  coolest  spot  in  the  town.  The  sec- 
ond story  of  the  building  has  a  large 
rectangular  opening  in  the  floor,  guard- 
ed by  a  railing.  This  opening  is  about 
twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and  looks  down 
into  a  court  filled  with  tropical  plants. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  directly  over 
the  court,  although  not  as  large  as  the 


opening  in  the  second  floor.  This  sec- 
ond floor  is  the  dining-room,  the  tables 
being  placed  along  the  four  sides  of  the 
railing.  The  sleeping  apartments  open 
into  the  dining-room,  and  are  built  of 
undressed  lumber  covered  with  dingy 
paper  that  is  wrinkled  and  creased  from 
inability  to  cling  to  the  rough  surface 
of  the  wood.  The  cracks  between  the 
boards  of  the  partition  are  so  wide  that 
you  can  hear  everything  that  goes  on 
in  the  apartment  next  to  you.  There 
is  no  carpet  on  the  floors  of  these  rooms, 
and  the  furniture  consists  of  a  chair,  a 
canvas  cot,  two  sheets  and  a  pillow,  a 
looking-glass  that  distorts  you  terribly, 
and  a  washstand  made  out  of  a  box  cov- 
ered with  the  same  kind  of  paper  that 
decorates  the  walls.  There  was,  how- 
ever, onepleasantfeatureaboutthehotel, 
and  that  was  the  balcony  at  the  rear. 
From  this  point  you  could  look  out  to 
sea,  and  away  in  the  distance  dimly 
trace  the  little  Dutch  island  of  Curagoa. 
From  here  you  could  get  a  view  of  the 
cocoanut  trees  that  line  the  curving 
shore,  the  hazy  peaks  of  the  Andes,  the 
groves  of  bananas  and  oranges  that 
mark  the  outer  limits  of  the  town,  the 
rows  of  almond  and  date  trees  that 
grow  along  the  principal  street,  and  the 
royal  palms  that  shade  the  statue  of 
Bolivar  in  the  plaza  of  the  same  name. 
The  business  that  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  my  trip  was  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, and  it  would  be  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  a  boat  left  for  New  York. 
What  to  do  with  that  time  was  the  ab- 
sorbing question.  I  was  heartily  sick 
of  lying  around  the  hotel,  had  seen  the 
bull  fights  and  cock  fights  and  received 
a  surfeit  of  these  brutal  entertainments. 
I  had  been  to  Caracas  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  fact,  bad  exhausted  every 
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known  resource.  I  had  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  spend  the  time  in  writing 
up  a  description  of  the  town  and  its 
people,  when  I  happened  to  remember 
an  invitation  that  was  given  a  few  days 
after  my  arrival.  It  was  from  a  gen- 
tleman named  Jos6  Ventura,  who  had 
asked  me  to  make  him  a  visit  at  his 
place,  some  twenty  miles  back  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
raising  orchids  for  the  London  market. 
He  assured  me  that  I  would  enjoy  the 
trip  up  there,  and  that  I  would  be  very 
much  interested  in  seeing  his  wonder- 
ful collection  of  plants. 

This  was  just  the  thing  for  me,  and 
I  immediately  started  for  the  store  of 
Garcia,  Correa,  &  Co.,  knowing  that  they 
could  direct  me  how  to  reach  Mr.  Ven- 
tura's place.  I  found  Mr.  Garcia  at  his 
place  of  business,  and  by  means  of  a 
map,  roughly  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
he  gave  the  directions  that  I  must  fol- 
low, assuring  me  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly help  but  get  there  all  right.  He 
advised  me  to  start  before  daybreak,  so 
that  I  could  rest  at  a  place  designated 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  I  set 
about  making  arrangements  for  my  de- 
parture. I  engaged  a  mule,  leaving  or- 
ders to  have  it  brought  to  the  hotel  at 
five  o'clock  next  morning.  I  then  went 
to  my  room,  and  packed  a  small  valise 
with  what  changes  of  clothing  I  might 
need,  and  after  having  mine  host  put  up 
a  light  lunch,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
anticipation  of  my  trip. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  on 
time,  and  after  dressing,  and  swallowing 
a  hasty  breakfast,  descended  to  the 
court,  where  I  found  the  mule  waiting 
for  me.  Giving  the  peon  in  charge  a 
couple  of  bolivars,  I  hung  my  valise  over 
the  horn  of  the  saddle,  climbed  into  my 
seat,  and  started  on  my  journey. 

It  was  fearfully  dark,  but  the  first  few 
miles  was  on  a  level  road  running  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  I  had  been  over  it 
several  times  before.     The  air  was  cool 


and  fresh,  the  smell  of  the  sea  invigor- 
ating, and  I  had  no  cares  to  worry  me. 
The  wave  came  up  amongst  the  bowl- 
ders with  a  swishing  sound  and  returned 
again  with  a  gurgle.  A  stray  lizard 
rustled  the  brush  at  my  side,  or  down 
from  the  mountain  came  the  mournful 
hoot  of  an  owl. 

The  crowing  of  a  rooster  called  my 
attention  to  the  first  gray  shimmering 
of  dawn,  and  I  knew  that  I  must  be  near 
the  place  where  the  directions  said  I 
was  to  turn  into  the  mountains.  It  was 
still  too  dark  to  read,  but  I  remembered 
that  about  daybreak  I  was  to  come  to  a 
stone  bridge  whose  approach  was 
flanked  by  a  row  of  royal  palms.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  was  on  the  bridge,  and 
I  stopped  to  examine  the  paper  that  Mr. 
Garcia  had  given  me. 

I  found  that  a  few  hundred  yards  the 
other  side  of  this  bridge  I  would  find  a 
well  beaten  trail  leading  up  to  the  right; 
I  was  to  follow  this  until  I  came  to  Jose 
Ventura's.  About  eleven  o'clock  I  was 
to  come  to  a  large  flat  rock  under  an 
overhanging  ledge  ;  there  was  a  spring 
there,  and  the  place  was  shaded  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  If  I  remained 
there  for  a  couple  of  hours  I  would  find 
that  by  that  time  the  sun  had  crossed 
to  my  side  of  the  ridge,  and  as  the  trail 
crossed  to  the  other  side  I  could  travel 
the  rest  of  the  way  in  shadow.  Thrust- 
ing the  paper  into  my  pocket,  and  giv- 
ing the  mule  a  thumping  kick  in  the 
ribs,  I  left  the  bridge,  came  to  the  trail, 
and  turning  up  it,  began  the  ascent  of 
the  mountains. 

The  first  few  miles  led  through  a  deep 
cut,  the  mountains  shutting  off  all  view. 
I  frightened  several  flocks  of  parrots, 
which  flew  away  with  a  tremendous 
clatter.  I  saw  hundreds  of  lizards,  of 
almost  every  color  under  the  sun— red, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  and  all  four  com- 
bined. Hideous  iguanas  came  out  and 
blinked  at  me,  and  I  wondered  how  the 
natives  could  eat  such  beasts.  Scores 
of  humming  birds  darted  here  and  there 
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amongst  the  cactus  blossoms,  or  flying 
past  me  like  a  bullet  lost  themselves  in 
a  wall  of  flowers  that  banked  the  moun- 
tain stream.  In  places  the  trail  became 
very  steep,  and  I  felt  afraid  that  the 
saddle  girth  would  part,  and  slide  me 
gracefully  off  behind.  Again  we  would 
come, to  a  downward  pitch,  and  I  would 
have  to  stick  out  my  feet  and  lean  back 
to  get  an  upright  position.  The  mule 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home  on  a 
road  of  this  kind,  for  he  never  stumbled, 
and  would  walk  over  a  bowlder  a  couple 
of  feet  in  diameter  as  unconcernedly  as 
though  he  did  not  know  it  were  there. 

I  was  glad  to  get  to  the  place  where 
I  was  to  eat  my  lunch,  for  the  ride  had 
been  long,  the  weather  was  hot,  and  I 
was  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. I  found  the  place  just  as  it  had 
been  described  to  me.  Removing  the 
saddle,  I  seated  myself  upon  it,  with  my 
back  against  a  stone.  After  my  lunch 
I  lit  my  pipe,  and  gazed  out  upon  the 
view.  I  feel  that  such  language  as  I 
can  command  is  thoroughly  inadequate 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
lay  before  me.  Away  down  to  my  left 
lay  La  Guayra.  A  man-of-war  was  in  the 
harbor,  and  I  knew  that  it  must  be 
washing  day  there,  from  the  innumera- 
ble little  white  things  that  fluttered 
from  her  rigging.  The  little  black  and 
white  spots  on  the  water  were  sail- 
boats, and  farther  out  I  could  see  what 
appeared  to  be  a  full  rigged  ship.  A 
number  of  buzzards  were  sailing  far  be- 
low me,  and  a  flock  of  pelicans  flapped 
their  weary  way  out  to  sea.  For  miles 
and  miles  to  the  east  I  could  see  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
while  far  above  me  towered  the  mighty 
Silla. 

I  longed  for  some  one  to  whom  I 
might  talk.  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
only  have  some  one  with  me,  the  tre- 
mendous solitude  would  be  less  oppres- 
sive. They  say  that  to  be  a  stranger  in 
a  large  city  is  the  loneliest  feeling  that 
a  man  can  have,  but  I  say  that  to  be 


alone  in  the  mountains,  with  miles  upon 
miles  of  country  unrolling  itself  before 
you,  that  is  lonelier. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  sit- 
ting there,  when  I  was  aroused  from  my 
reverie  by  a  ray  of  sunlight  that  pierced 
a  cleft  in  the  overhanging  cliff,  and  fell 
on  the  rock  upon  which  I  was  sitting. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  continuance 
of  my  journey,  and  I  was  soon  under 
way. 

The  path  dipped  over  the  ridge,  and 
wound  its  way  through  a  tangle  of  trees 
and  underbrush.  Ofttimes  I  would  have 
to  duck  to  avoid  being  struck  by  a  low 
hanging  branch  of  the  manchineel,  or  I 
would  raise  my  legs  to  keep  from  hav- 
ing them  torn  by  the  talon-like  thorns 
of  the  cochein.  The  air  grew  heavier 
with  perfume  the  farther  I  traveled  into 
the  jungle.  Vines  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  from  the  fineness  of  a  thread  to 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  wound 
their  way  in  and  out,  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic shapes,  or  folding  a  tree  in  their 
deadly  embrace  slowly  crushed  out  its 
life.  Curling  tendrils,  reaching  out  from 
the  corded  mass,  felt  around  for  some- 
thing upon  which  to  seize  ;  while  mosses 
and  ferns  that  had  never  seen  the  light 
seemed  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  rank- 
ness  of  their  growth. 

The  path  was  growing  darker,  and  I 
urged  on  my  mule,  fearing  that  night 
would  overtake  me  in  that  place.  Little 
by  little  the  foliage  thinned  away.  The 
trees  grew  farther  apart,  while  the  vines 
formed  long  suspension  bridges  between 
them.  The  ferns  and  mosses,  hating 
the  sunlight,  had  all  disappeared.  The 
path  grew  smoother,  and  I  urged  my 
mule  into  an  ambling  trot.  The  mark 
of  the  ax  in  several  places  showed  me 
that  I  could  not  be  far  from  my  jour- 
ney's end.  Turning  a  bend  in  the  trail 
I  was  attracted  by  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
and  peering  ahead  in  the  gloom,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  building.  A  few  min- 
utes later  I  was  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Ventura. 
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He  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  after 
he  had  called  someone  to  take  my  mule 
we  went  into  the  house  together.  The 
house  was  a  low  one-story  building, 
built  of  mud  and  straw,  and  had  a 
thatched  roof.  The  door  was  hung  on 
wooden  hinges,  and  the  windows  were 
long,  narrow,  and  unglazed,  mere  holes 
in  the  wall.  The  room  in  which  he 
seated  me  while  he  went  to  finish  get- 
ting supper  was  roughly  furnished.  He 
probably  had  been  his  own  carpenter. 
The  inside  walls  were  of  the  same  con- 
sistency as  the  outside,  that  is,  mud, 
with  many  veins  of  straw  or  grass  run- 
ning through  it. 

My  host  announcing  everything  ready, 
I  was  soon  dining  on  yams,  griddle 
cakes,  and  eggs.  He  excused  himself 
for  having  left  me,  and  said  that  he  was 
his  own  cook,  as  the  man  who  had  here- 
tofore attended  to  that  part  of  the  work 
was  very  sick. 

"  I  don't  think  the  man  will  live,"  Mr. 
Ventura  said.  "He  has  been  very  bad 
now  for  several  days,  and  seems  to  be 
getting  worse.  He  is  an  interesting  old 
fellow ;  used  to  be  a  sailor,  I  believe. 
He  came  to  me  in  La  Guayra  something 
like  three  years  ago,  and  said  that  he 
would  like  to  go  up  in  the  mountains 
and  work  for  his  board.  I  have  never 
had  any  fault  to  find  with  him  and  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  lose  him.  There  is 
something  on  the  old  fellow's  mind,  and 
he  keeps  asking  if  I  think  he  is  going 
to  die.  I  of  course  tell  him  that  I  hope 
not,  but  I  think  he  knows  that  his  time 
has  about  come.  He  told  me  last  night 
that  he  had  something  that  he  wanted 
to  tell  me  before  he  died.  I  have  a  boy 
on  the  place,  the  one  that  took  care  of 
your  horse,  and  either  he  or  I  sit  up 
with  him  every  night.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  man  I  am  sure  he  has  some 
interesting  story  in  his  past  life." 

Being  fond  of  anything  in  the  way  of 
novelty,  I  made  Mr.  Ventura  promise 
me  that  if  this  man  told  his  story  while 
I  was  there,  I  should  get  to  hear  it. 


I  have  given  an  extended  preface  to 
the  tale  I  am  about  to  relate,  because 
every  detail  of  the  trip  is  so  vividly 
brought  to  my  mind, — the  seclusion  of 
the  place,  its  difficulty  of  access,  the 
place  itself.  And  this  is  how,  that  night, 
I  listened  to  a  tale  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

The  sick  man  was  half  sitting,  half 
lying,  supported  by  pillows.  His  face, 
wasted  by  fever,  was  deeply  creased, 
the  lines  about  his  eyes  showing  black 
in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  lamplight. 
His  beard  was  long  and  nearly  white. 
One  emaciated  hand  lay  outside  the 
sheet  with  which  he  was  covered,  and 
his  fingers  toyed  nervously  with  one  of 
its  folds.  Addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Ventura,  he  began  as  follows : — 

"I  have  been,  as  you  know,  a  sailor. 
In  the  fall  of  1867  I  sailed  from  Bristol, 
England,  in  the  brig  Jolly  Girl,  of  which 
I  was  captain. 

"One  night,  somewhere  near  the 
island  of  Curacoa,  we  struck  a  derelict 
and  began  to  sink.  Four  of  us  succeeded 
in  getting  one  of  the  boats  out  of  the 
davits,  aryi  clearing  ourselves  from  the 
ship.  For  five  days  we  rowed,  with 
neither  food  nor  drink.  On  the  fifth 
day  a  vessel  picked  us  up  and  carried 
us  to  Aspinwall. 

"The  exposure  and  suffering  that  I 
had  passed  through  gave  me  a  violent 
fever,  and  for  six  weeks  I  was  confined 
to  my  bed.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  able  to  be  about  a  little,  and  I 
learned  that  two  of  my  companions  had 
died,  and  that  the  other  one  had  re- 
turned to  England. 

"  During  my  convalescence  some  men 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  take 
command  of  a  vessel  that  they  were  fit- 
ting out  for  a  voyage  to  Valparaiso. 
The  offer  seemed  very  opportune,  and 
I  accepted  willingly,  and  in  a  few  days 
went  aboard. 

"I  found  that  the  vessel  of  which  I 
was  to  take  charge  was  rather  old.    She 
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had  been  in  the  dry  docks  and  received 
a  new  coat  ot  paint.  She  was  called  the 
Kittywake. 

"  I  sailed  from  Panama  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea 
was  smooth,  and  with  the  wind  abaft 
the  beam,  and  all  our  royals  and  stud- 
ding-sails set,  we  were  soon  bounding 
forward  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an 
hour.  At  night  the  moon  arose  directly 
ahead  of  us,  and  threw  out  a  silver 
course  along  which  we  bowled.  All 
hands  were  merry  and  confident,  and  as 
I  walked  the  quarter  deck  I  was  filled 
with  a  feeling  of  perfect  contentment. 
Little  did  I  know  that  this  was  to  be  my 
last  voyage,  and  that  I  was  to  get  a 
dread  of  the  sea  that  I  could  never  over- 
come,—  a  dread  so  great  that  no  power 
could  drive  me  to  dare  the  passage 
home. 

"  I  turned  in  at  my  usual  time  that 
night,  and  had  been  in  bed  hardly  an 
hour,  when  some  one  awakened  me.  It 
Vol.  xxii — 7. 


was  the  after  watch,  and  he  was  trem- 
bling with  excitement. 

"'Captain,'  he  said,  'there  's  a  woman 
on  the  poop.' 

"  I  arose  and  dressed  hastily ;  we 
then  went  aft  together.  Whatever  the 
man  had  seen  had  disappeared.  He  de- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  she  had 
crossed  the  deck.  He  said  that  she  was 
dressed  in  a  loose  gown,  and  that  her 
hair  hung  down  over  her  shoulders.  He 
claimed  that  he  hailed  her,  but  that  she 
gave  no  answer  ;  he  then  became  fright- 
ened, and  called  me. 

"  I  sent  him  forward  to  bring  the  first 
mate,  and  together  we  searched  that 
part  of  the  ship  where  the  woman  had 
been  seen.  The  poop  is  raised  above 
the  spar  deck,  and  runs  forward  to  the 
mizzenmast.  In  the  top  of  the  poop 
was  a  small  trap-door,  held  down  by  a 
coil  of  rope  that  was  laid  half  across  it. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
passed  through  that. 
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"We  were  compelled  to  give  up  the 
search  for  the  night,  and  I  told  the  mate 
to  take  some  one  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing and  thoroughly  overlook  the  ship.  I 
then  called  the  watch  to  me,  and  or- 
dered him  to  say  nothing  of  what  he 
had  seen.  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  man  had  seen  something  ;  in 
fact,  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
had.  What  troubled  me  was  that  per- 
haps some  poor  woman  was  starving  out 
a  passage  home.  The  digging  of  the 
canal  at  Panama  had  brought  a  great 
many  people  from  all  over  the  world  to 
that  place.  The  climate  had  proven 
deadly  to  many  of  them,  and  perhaps 
this  might  be  the  wife  of  some  poor  fel- 
low who  had  died,  and  who  had  come 
from  some  Chilean  port. 

"  The  next  morning  the  mate  searched 
every  available  nook  in  the  ship  without 
success.  I  then  told  him  to  change 
the  watch,  and  to  tell  the  second  officer 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  to  report 
to  me  if  anything  went  wrong.  I  lay 
awake  a  long  while  that  night.  I  heard 
it  strike  seven  bells,  then  eight,  then 
one.  The  boat  that  hung  nearest  me 
creaked  in  the  davits,  and  I  got  up  and 
tried  to  fix  it.  It  was  a  long  while  after 
midnight  before  I  finally  went  to  sleep, 
and  it  was  very  late  in  the  morning 
when  I  awoke.  I  was  dressing  myself 
when  the  mate  entered  my  cabin,  and 
told  me  that  the  men  had  mutinied,  and 
that  they  were  determined  to  put  back. 
I  finished  dressing,  and  went  out  and 
talked  to  them.  I  found  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  dissuade  them,  and 
as  I  could  not  muster  force  enough  to 
compel  them,  I  determined  to  run  into 
Guayaquil,  in  whose  latitude  we  then 
were. 

"  We  reached  Guayaquil  that  evening, 
and  going  ashore  I  found  the  English 
consul,  and  had  the  crew  summoned 
before  him.  They  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  between  continuing 
the  voyage  or  going  to  jail,  and  every 
mother's  son  of  them  went  to  jail. 


"  It  took  me  nearly  two  weeks  to  pick 
up  another  crew,  and  as  I  was  obliged 
to  select  from  a  very  mongrel  crowd,  it 
was  with  many  misgivings  that  I  once 
more  put  out  to  sea. 

"About  noon  a  stiff  breeze  sprung  up 
from  the  northeast,  and  we  made  good 
headway.  A  chill  had  come  over  me 
the  like  of  which  I  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced ;  a  feeling  of  pending  calam- 
ity, so  strong  that  I  feared  the  crew 
might  notice  it,  and  so  I  held  aloof  from 
them.  I  think  1  suffered  more  that  af- 
ternoon than  ever  before  in  my  life,  and 
for  what  reason  I  did  not  know.  I  had 
no  faith  in  what  the  sailors  had  seen, 
and  yet  I  could  not  reconcile  their  ac- 
tions with  that  view  of  the  case.  If  this 
was  a  scheme  gotten  up  to  avoid  finish- 
ing the  voyage,  it  was  the  most  irra- 
tional thing  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  a 
sailor  doing.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
confusion  to  me,  and  I  set  myself  to 
shake  off  the  indefinable  dread  that  had 
taken  hold  of  me. 

"The  wind  began  to  freshen  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  dark  it 
was  blowing  a  gale.  The  rain  came 
down  in  sheets,  and  the  ship  rolled  and 
pitched  so  that  we  could  scarcely  get  a 
foothold  on  deck.  I  took  care  that  all 
the  hatches  were  securely  battened 
down,  and,  fearing  that  if  the  weather 
got  any  worse  the  crew  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  sails,  I  had  them 
furled  and  reefed,  and  we  lay  to  under 
a  close-reefed  maintopsail  and  foretop- 
mast  staysail.  We  kept  shipping  seas 
over  our  bow,  and  the  vessel  groaned 
and  creaked  in  every  timber.  The  wind 
sang  through  the  rigging  like  the  wail 
of  a  child,  or  a  fiercer  blast  went  shriek- 
ing through  like  the  scream  of  a  demon. 
The  sea  broke  against  us,  sending  the 
spray  high  into  the  rigging,  while  the 
ship  rolled  under  its  force  until  her 
yards  dipped  into  the  water. 

"  I  lay  in  my  bunk  without  undress- 
ing, listening  to  the  howl  of  the  storm. 
About  midnight  we  were  straining  so 
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badly  that  I  got  up,  and  drawing  on 
my  great  coat,  went  outside.  I  found 
the  mate  hanging  to  the  railing ;  he 
was  deathly  pale,  and  he  looked  into 
my  face  as  though  he  were  looking  clear 
through  me  at  something  beyond.  His 
face  frightened  me.  I  had  believed  the 
man  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age, and  here  he  was  in  the  most  abject 
terror.  While  I  stood  looking  at  him 
he  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the 
poop ;  he  spoke  no  word,  but  I  under- 
stood. 

"We  remained  by  the  rail  in  silence. 
Away  off,  above  the  roar  of  the  storm, 
there  came  a  sound— a  low,  deep,  om- 
inous roar.  There  was  no  mistaking 
its  import.  It  was  the  sound  made  by 
the  sea  in  breaking  against  a  reef.  The 
mate  heard  it,  but  it  seemed  to  make 
no  impression  on  him.  The  fixed,  stony 
look  in    his  eyes   remained    the   same. 


I  seized  the  trumpet  and  ordered  all 
hands  out.  Bringing  the  ship  about,  I 
let  out  a  reef  in  the  jib,  when,  with  a 
crack  like  a  pistol,  the  sail  was  torn 
from  its  place  and  carried  out  to  sea. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound  on 
the  reef.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
showed  alow  white  line  to  the  leeward, 
toward  which  we  were  drifting. 

"We  dropped  our  anchors  and  let 
out  the  full  length  of  chain,  but  could 
find  no  bottom.  Nothing  could  now 
save  us.  Any  moment  the  ship  might 
strike  an  out-running  spur  of  the  reef. 
The  darkness  was  terrific,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  lightning  flashed  that  we 
could  see  how  near  we  were  getting  to 
destruction. 

"  I  ordered  the  boats  to  be  lowered. 
The  first  one  was  swamped  while  the 
men  were  shoving  it  off.  The  next  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness  and  a  flash  of 
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lightning  revealed  it  a  short  distance 
away,  bottom  up,  with  the  poor  fellows 
trying  to  cling  to  its  slippery  sides. 

"  I  went  in  the  last  boat.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  free  of  the  ship,  and 
started  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  break 
in  the  reef.  One  moment  we  were 
hanging  in  air,  the  next  we  dove  down 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  One  mo- 
ment we  beat  the  air  with  our  oars,  the 
next  the  water  was  pouring  over  us. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  terrible 
reef,  its  jagged  edges  reaching  out 
through  the  bank  of  foaming  spray. 
Every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  opening  toward  which 
we  held  our  course.  Life  or  death  hung 
in  the  balance.     We  were  almost  on  the 


reef  when  there  came  a  flash  of  light- 
ning.   I  turned  and  lpoked  at  the  ship. 

"  She  had  been  driven  against  the 
rocks  and  was  going  to  pieces ;  and 
there  on  the  poop  stood  a  woman  with 
her  hair  streaming  in  the  wind  and  her 
arms  stretched  out  toward  the  sea. 

"  I  was  picked  up  next  day  and  car- 
ried to  Payta,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
crew.  My  leg,  which  had  been  terribly 
torn  by  the  coral,  was  amputated. 

"  When  I  got  well  enough  to  travel  I 
joined  a  party  of  prospectors,  and  wan- 
dered to  Quito,  from  there  to  Bogota, 
thence  down  the  Magdalena,  and  along 
the  coast  to  La  Guayra.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  dare  the  trip  home,  although 
I  have  hoped  that  some  time  I  might." 
Colvin  B.  Brown. 
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FAMOUS   PAINTINGS    OWNED   ON   THE   WEST   COAST.     VII. 

BRIDGMAN'S  DIVERSIONS    OF    AN    ASSYRIAN    KING.  OWNED    BY  THE    HOBART    ESTATE. 


Mr.  Frederic  Arthur  Bridgman, 
whose  "Diversions  of  an  Assyrian 
King,"  owned  by  the  Hobart  family  of 
San  Francisco,  is  the  seventh  in  the 
Overland's  series  of  Famous  Pictures, 
was  born  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in  1847. 
Even  at  five  years  old  he  showed  a  taste 
for  drawing.  In  1863  he  went  to  New 
York,  and  there  was  employed  as  an 
engraver  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company;  but  in  1866  gave  up  graver 
and  acid  for  brush  and  pigment,  and 
went  to  Paris,  the  bourne  whence  few 
artistic  travelers  return  —  contentedly. 

He  first  studied  in  the  studio  of  M. 
Suisse,  but  before  the  year  was  out  en- 
tered the  Ecole  de  Beaux  Arts,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  great  Gerome. 

In  1868  his  "Jeu  Breton"  was  hung 
on  the  line  at  the  Salon,  and  he  has 
gained  that  honor  every  year  since  then 
by  a  series  of  paintings  that  have  given 
him  fame  and  fortune.  Several  medals, 
and  finally  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  have  also  been  among  his  tri- 
umphs. He  has  had  also  special  exhibi- 
tions of  his  work, —  in  New  York,  in 
1881  ;  in  London,  in  1887;  and  in  both 
Chicago  and  New  York  in  1890, —  all 
completely  successful.  In  the  first  men- 
tioned there  were  330  studies. 

His  work  is  especially  noted  for  its 
coloring,  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, chief  among  them  Brittany  and 
its  peasants,  Algeria  and  its  wealth  of 
Oriental  picturesqueness,  portraits,  an- 
imal studies,  tennis  players,  ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  even  a  few  ven- 
tures in  the  classic. 

"The  Burial  of  a  Mummy,"  "The 
Procession  of  the  Bull  Apis,"  and  "Le 
Bal  chez  le  Gouveneur  d'  Alger,"  are 
among  the  best  known  of  his  pictures. 


"The  Diversions  of  an  Assyrian 
King  "  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1879,  and  awakened  much  comment.  It 
was  admired  for  its  coloring  and  carica- 
tured for  its  stiffness,  if  that  is  a  fair 
term  for  the  severity  that  gives  the 
antique  tone  of  the  picture. 

Beside  his  skill  as  a  painter,  Mr.  Bridg- 
man is  a  man  of  many  talents.  He  is  a 
virtuoso  on  the  violin  and  a  composer  of 
symphonies,  writing  the  score  for  a  full 
orchestra.  He  is  a  poet,  a  crack  tennis 
player,  and  a  descriptive  writer  of  no 
mean  rank.  His  book,  "  Winters  in 
Algeria,"  published  by  the  Harpers  in 
1890,  is  a  delightful  combination  of  his 
skill  as  a  writer,  and  as  an  illustrator  in 
many  media;  pen  and  ink,  pencil,  char- 
coal, and  oils.  This  is  proof  enough  that 
Mr.  Bridgman,  though  a  colorist  above 
all  else,  is  by  no  means  entirely  depend- 
ent on  color.  That,  also,  may  be  seen 
from  our  illustration. 

In  manner  and  appearance  Mr.  Bridg- 
man shows  the  nervous  energy  and  tire- 
less industry  that  are  indicated  by  the 
catalogue  of  his  achievements.  On  the 
steamer's  deck  he  will  sometimes  stop 
in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  close  his 
eves,  hastily  take  out  sketch  book  and 
pencil,  and  without  looking  seaward 
again  to  mar  his  impression,  put  on  pa- 
per some  fleeting  curl  of  a  wave  that  has 
caught  his  eye. 

His  method  of  painting  is  rapid  and 
intense.  When  engaged  on  a  subject 
that  has  wakened  his  interest,  he  allows 
his  model,  if  there  be  a  model,  but  little 
rest,  works  all  day  without  pausing  for 
a  serious  meal,  and  finishes  the  picture 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 

His  long  residence  in  Paris,  where  he 
has  a  beautiful  studio  in  his  home,  has 
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made  very  much  of  a  Frenchman  of  him. 
None  of  his  work  since  he  became  a 
painter,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever 
touched  a  subject  drawn  from  his  native 
land, —  if  we  except  some  of  his  por- 
traits. 


For  many  of  the  facts  of  this  notice]we 
are  indebted  to  an  appreciative  sketch 
of  Mr.  Bridgman  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  Others  have  been 
obtained  from  personal  friends  of  his, 
and  from  his  own  book. 


PANSIES. 

"There's  pansies,  that's  for  thought,' 
But  I,  by  sorrow  taught, 

Know  that  I  must  not  think. 
And  yet  though  I  should  drink 
For  years,  at  Lethe's  brink, 
Were  then  a  pansy  brought, 
'T  would  wake  the  old-time  thought. 


5.    IV.  Eldredge. 
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I*HE  MAD  MULE  MINE. 
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.  was  about  six  miles 

^rest    station,   and    was 

narrow  trail  winding  among 

which   only  a  man   or   mule 

.ravel,  the  ascent  was  so   sharp 

difficult ;  we  were  seldom  troubled 

Wxth  visitors.     The  story  was  that  the 

first  mule  to  get  up  there  was  so  affected 

by  the   rarity  of  the  air  that  he  went 

crazy ;  that  was  the  way  the  mine  got 

its  name  of  "  Mad  Mule."     A  mine  on 

an  opposite  peak,  which  was  afterward 

sold  to  Senator  Hearst,  was  called  the 

Mad  Ox. 

The  mine  formation  was  most  singu- 
lar :  I  suppose  there  was  not  another 
like  it  in  the  country.  It  was  a  belt  of 
porphyry,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  standing 
nearly  perpendicular,  so  that  it  formed 
a  cross  section  of  the  hill  from  summit 
to  base,  and  lying  between  walls  of 
slate  that  varied  from  six  inches  to  s^x 
feet  in  thickness ;  these  formed  the 
hanging  and  foot  walls.  The  country 
rock  on  either  side  was  mostly  quartz. 
The  porphyry  was  softer  than  either 
the  slate  or  country  rock,  and  the  water 
had  worn  it  into  saddle  shape  at  the  top, 
and  as  it  descended  it  had  been  worn 
away  into  a  deep  gulch,  that  followed 
the  course  of  the  porphyry  belt  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  some  two  miles 
below. 

The  gold  lay  in  veins,  or  seams,  which 
started    at   the    junction    of   the    por- 
phyry and  the    slate,   and    never  ran 
back  into  the  porphyry  more  than  five 
Vol.  xxii — 8. 


or  six  feet.  These  seams  invariably  con- 
tained burned  manganese  in  the  form 
of  soot,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
according  to  the  size  of  the  seam, — 
sometimes  scarcely  more  than  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sheet  of  paper,  sometimes  wid- 
ening out  considerably.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  manganese  came  to  be  in  that 
sooty  condition  ;  some  of  it  was  saved 
and  taken  clown  to  Professor  Joseph 
LeConte,  once,  and  he  said  it  was 
burned  by  chemical  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  mining  was  carried  on  by  tun- 
nels, cut  in  the  porphyry  from  the  face 
of  the  hill,  and  the  hill  was  perforated 
with  these  tunnels  from  summit  to  base, 
on  both  hanging  and  foot  walls, — for 
they  paid  about  alike.  Sometimes  a 
seam  would  be  followed  hundreds  of 
feet,  and  paid  as  high  as  $5,000  a  day  to 
the  man.  Only  two  men  could  work  a 
seam  at  once,  and  they  would  literally 
take  out  the  pure  gold  by  the  pound. 
At  other  times  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  worked  out. 

The  mine  had  been  worked  by  the  dis- 
coverer for  many  years  before  I  took 
charge,  and  when  I  went  up  there  I 
made  with  him  a  thorough  exploration 
of  the  old  workings  —  some  six  miles 
or  more  of  tunnel  work.  Among  other 
things  I  learned  there  was  no  water  at 
all  in  the  tunnels  of  the  hanging  wall, 
but  water  in  abundance  in  all  those  on 
the  foot  wall.  I  also  saw  that  all  the 
tunneling  was  done  in  the  porphyry, 
which  would  generally  stand  without 
timbering.  Of  course,  as  the  seams  be. 
gan  at  the  junction,  we  had  to  barely 
touch  the  slate,  but  as  it  would  cave 
without  end  when  cut  into,  or  acciden- 
tally broken,  they  shaved  along  it  as 
carefully  as  possible,  and  wherever  it 
was  fairly  exposed  it  had  to  be  timbered 
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thoroughly  to   keep   it   from    constant 
crumbling. 

Now  when  the  mine  was  first  discov- 
ered and  worked  they  had  not  under- 
stood about  this  ;  so  when  they  ran  the 
first  tunnel,  the  lower  one,  they  cut  in- 
to the  slate  badly,  and  had  to  timber  a 
great  deal.  This  tunnel  had  been  very 
rich,  but  long  ago  had  been  abandoned 


Henry  had  worked  for  me  the  whole 
two  years.  He  was  in  all  respects  the 
best  miner  I  ever  saw, —  thirty  years  old, 
good  build,  strong  as  a  giant,  quick  as 
lightning, —  eyes  like  a  rat,  that  saw 
everything  about  him, —  no  bad  habits. 
He  had  been  married  about  six  months. 
He  acted  as  foreman  when  I  had  a  num- 
ber of  men,  and  I  always  relied  on  him 


henry's  cabin. 


as  worked  out,  and  the  timbers  had  been 
left  to  rot. 

I  had  been  working  the  Mad  Mule 
about  two  years.  I  had  two  young  Cor- 
nishmen  running  a  tunnel  to  find  a  seam 
near  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  were 
good  workmen,  and  expert ;  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  tin  mine,  and  either 
could  work  to  advantage  in  a  rat-hole  if 
he  had  to,  as  he  did  sometimes  in  follow- 
ing seams, — especially  in  very  hard  rock. 
Besides  these  two  I  had  Henry. 


to  work  the  rich  seams,  as  that  required 
the  greatest  care,  and  honesty  as  well  ; 
for  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  take 
nuggets  of  pure  gold  that  weighed  from 
five  to  a  hundred  ounces  from  a  seam  in 
a  half  day's  work. 

He  and  his  wife  liv 
and  best  cabin,  whic1 
cut  in  the  porphyry    .. 
gulch.     She   did   the   cooking  for   the 
crowd,  five  of  us  in  all. 

Well,  about  ten  o'clock  one  morning 
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I  was  pounding  out  some  rock  I  was 
prospecting,  when  Henry  came  from  a 
tunnel  above,  and  threw  his  tools  down 
on  the  ground  by  me,  and  said,  "Well, 
boss,  seam  worked  out, —  gone  ;  not  a 
color." 

He  took  a  pan,  dumped  into  it  the  few 
handfuls  of  dirt  he  had  brought  along, 
and  washed  it  carefully  with  water  from 
the  tub  that  stood  near  by  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  finished  prospecting  my  rock, 
and  washed  it  out  and  laid  down  my  pan. 

"Well,  Henry,  it's  now  about  half 
past  ten  ;  let 's  go  down  and  prospect  the 
Devil's  Blow  Hole, —  we  '11  have  time 
before  dinner.  I  don't  believe  they  got 
it  all.  I  've  not  been  down  there  since 
I  went  with  the  old  man  two  years  ago  ; 
and  he  said  he  took  a  three  and  a  half 
pound  piece  out  of  it,  and  a  candle-box 
full  of  nuggets  besides." 

Henry  said  nothing, —  he  was  always 
a  man  of  few  words, —  but  we  both  went 
over  at  once  to  our  blacksmith  shop, 
where  we  got  a  half  candle  each,  and  a 
small  steel  bar,  a  little  pole  pick,  a  couple 
of  ore  sacks,  and  a  coil  of  small  rope. 
Those  little  picks  are  no  use  for  actual 
work, —  it  is' just  a  prospector's  tool,  to 
be  swung  with  one  hand.  The  steel  bar 
the  miners  use  for  everything, —  about 
four  feet  long,  with  a  wedge  end. 

We  entered  the  tunnel,  which  was  on 
the  hanging  wall,  and  dry.  Henry  lit 
his  candle,  and  we  went  in  nearly  two 
hundred  feet,  then  took  a  tunnel  at  right 
angles,  and  to  the  right,  about  fifty  feet. 
We  were  then  at  the  top  of  an  inclined 
shaft  sunk  in  porphyry,  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. The  hanging  wall,  however, 
was  mostly  slate,  and  had  been  timbered 
to  the  bottom,  eighty  feet  below;  for 
these  were  the  first  workings  of  the 
mine,  some  twelve  years  back,  before 
they  had  learnt  '  *  .keep  clear  of  the 
slate.  On  the  c  .f  the  incline  were 

the  decayed   rema,.    ,  of  the  skids  on 
which  the  ore  had  been  hoisted. 

We  made  the  end  of  the  rope  fast  to  a 
timber  that  we  laid  across  the  top  of  the 


shaft ;  Henry  stuck  the  candle  in  his 
hat,  and  went  down  slowly,  by  the  help 
of  the  rope,  and  I  followed.  The  tools 
we  stuck  in  our  belts  and  boots.  Twenty 
feet  below  we  struck  our  first  landing, 
from  which  a  small  prospect  tunnel  had 
been  run.  We  tested  all  the  timbers 
about  the  landing  with  our  candlesticks  ; 
they  were  entirely  decayed  with  dry  rot. 
Miners  use  their  candlesticks  for  all 
sorts  of  little  things  like  that ;  any  miner 
as  he  goes  along,  without  thinking,  will 
jab  his  candlestick  into  a  timber  or  bit  of 
rock,  to  see  what  condition  it 's  in. 

We  went  on  down  to  the  next  land- 
ing, and  found  all  the  timbers  there  just 
as  bad  ;  so  in  going  on  down  to  the  bot- 
tom we  had  to  take  the  greatest  care 
not  to  touch  or  jar  them,  for  with  the 
slate'  resting  on  them,  the  slightest 
move  might  bring  a  cave  about  our  ears. 
We  fully  realized  the  danger,  but  we 
were  both  old  miners,  and  knew  how  to 
make  every  move  cautiously  till  we  had 
left  the  shaft  several  feet  behind  us. 
'  We  had  come  now  to  the  old  tunnel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  we  ex- 
plored this  to  the  end,  some  eighty-five 
feet ;  there  it  ended  in  an  upraise  about 
twelve  feet  high,  the  workings  bearing 
off  in  a  sixteen-inch  seam  of  apparently 
barren  quartz,  with  large  quantities  of 
manganese.  Then  we  went  back  to  a 
place  about  twenty  feet  from  the  foot 
of  the  shaft,  where  there  were  evidences 
of  a  very  rich  seam  having  been  worked 
a  foot  or  more  into  the  porphyry.  The 
entire  face  of  the  rock  was  black  with 
manganese,  and  we  recognized  it  as  the 
place  the  first  miners  had  called^  the 
"Devil's  Blow  Hole,"  from  its  sootiness. 

Henry  stuck  his  candlestick  into  a 
crevice,  took  the  small  pick,  and  began 
to  work  off  the  face  of  the  rock.  I 
stuck  my  candlestick  into  another  place, 
and  stooping  down,  spread  one  of  the 
ore  sacks  flat  below  where  Henry  was 
picking.  I  jammed  the  steel  bar  in  the 
farther  corner,  pinning  the  sack  sharp 
in  the  crevice  he  was  working  at,  so 
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that  no  ore  should  be  lost,  and  held  the 
bar  in  one  hand,  resting  the  other  hand 
on  the  rock  over  my  head,  and  watching 
the  spot  where  he  was  picking  for  the 
glint  of  gold. 

After  picking  into  the  rock  for  a  few 
inches  he  brought  out  a  single  nugget  of 
about  two  ounces,  which  we  examined 
closely,  and  then  I  pocketed  it.  Fine 
gold  could  be  seen  occasionally,  and  as 
the  pile  on  the  sack  was  growing  larger, 
I  bent  down  again  to  arrange  it,  so  as 
to  catch  the  ore  better. 

At  that  moment  I  felt  the  mass  of 
rock  on  which  my  hand  was  resting 
shiver  slightly,  and  heard  fragments  of 
rocks  fall  about  me.  I  glanced  up  at 
Henry,  and  he  with  his  pick  suspended 
in  air  looked  down  at  me.  We  knew  it 
was  a  temblor,  but  neither  of  us  spoke, 


should  have  been  crushed  on  the  spot. 
Our  thick  felt  hats  protected  us  some- 
what from  the  fragments  that  did  reach 
us.  The  roaring  of  falling  timbers  and 
rock  in  the  shaft  was  deafening  and 
dreadful  ;  the  air  was  hot,  and  so  full  of 
dry  dust  we  could  hardly  breathe.  And 
all  this  in  pitch  darkness  :  it  is  strange 
men  ever  go  through  such  an  experience 
and  stay  sane.  I  don't  know  how  many 
men  in  the  world  have  ever  gone  through 
an  earthquake  in  an  old,  caving  mine. 

It  was  after  the  shake  was  over,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  my  senses  enough  to 
take  in  the  full  horror  of  it.  No  way 
out  but  the  shaft,  and  that  filled  with 
fallen  timbers  and  broken  rock, —  no 
one  knowing  where  we  were, —  no  water 
in  the  tunnel,  and  little  air, —  only  parts 
of  two   candles, —  slate  exposed  in    all 
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and  though  we  were  a  little  startled,  it 
was  evidently  not  serious.  Henry  lifted 
his  pick,  and  was  just  striking  another 
blow,  when  there  came  a  terrific  up- 
heaval that  dashed  us  together  against 
the  face  of  the  rock.  The  candles  went 
down  and  were  buried  under  debris,  — 
we  were  in  absolute  darkness. 

We  clung  desperately  against  the 
rock,  shrinking  into  the  smallest  space 
we  could,  while  the  grinding  and  crash- 
ing of  the  rock  went  on  about  us  with 
the  most  terrific  roaring,  as  though  the 
mountain  was  being  ground  to  frag- 
ments, with  wave  after  wave  of  the 
temblor.  Bits  of  slate  from  the  hang- 
ing wall  were  constantly  falling  on  and 
about  us,  and  if  the  working  of  the  seam 
had  not  made  something  of  a  nook  in 
the  porphyry  just  where  we  were,  we 


this  part  of  the  mine.  George  and  Joe 
would  make  a  search  for  us,  but  it  would 
be  a  systematic  one,  beginning  at  the 
upper  tunnels,  and  would  occupy  hours, 
for  they  would  have  to  explore,  miles  of 
tunnel  before,  last  of  all,  they  tried  the 
old,  abandoned  one.  When  they  came 
to  it  the  timber  at  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
with  the  rope,  would  tell  the  story. 

I  saw  these  things  in  one  flash,  and 
all  sorts  of  other  things  came  into  my 
head, —  things  I  had  not  thought  of  for 
years.  The  air  was  stifling,  and  there 
was  something  horrible  beyond  describ- 
ing in  the  darkness,  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  buried  alive  in  the  ground. 
It  took  a  little  while  for  you  to  realize, 
when  you  were  really  there,  what  that 
darkness  was,  and  you  never  could  re- 
alize it  if  you  had  not  been  through  it. 
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Henry  had  not  said  a  word,  but  had 
lain  crushed  against  the  rock,  and  only 
groaned  now  and  then.  Now  a  thing 
happened  that  made  my  blood  turn  cold; 
he  struggled  suddenly  to  his  knees,  and 
began  pouring  out  strange  sounds, — 
words  that  were  utterly  meaningless  to 
me.  It  flashed  into  my  head  that  he 
had  gone  insane,  and  was  a  jabbering 
maniac.  This  added  so  to  the  horror 
of  the  situation,  which  was  almost  in- 
tolerable already,  that  my  hair  stiffened 
up,  and  my  heart  stood  still.  But  in  an- 
other instant  I  caught  the  words,  "Gott 
in  Himmel,"  and  "meine  Frau,"  and 
realized  that  he  was  praying, —  praying 
in  German,  as  fast  as  he  could  get  the 
words  out.  The  thought  had  just  crossed 
my  mind  before,  that  he  might  be  of 
German  descent ;  but  I  had  no  idea  he 
spoke  German,  for  he  had  not  the  least 
accent,  and  seemed  to  be  altogether 
American  bred. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  at  discover- 
ing I  had  a  praying  man  with  me,  in- 
stead of  a  maniac,  was  so  great  that  I 
threw  my  arms  about  him  and  began  to 
cry  and  sob  like  a  baby,  /could  not 
have  prayed  ;  I  could  only  say,  "  My 
God !  My  God  !"  blindly  over  and  over. 
He  stopped  praying  then,  and  began  to 
cry  too,  with  great  sobs  that  shook  his 
whole  body. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  pulled  ourselves 
together,  and  I  said,  "Henry,  the  shake 
is  over.  We  must  try  and  work  our 
way  out,  or  in  two  hours  we  are  dead 
men." 

He  answered,  "  Yes,  boss,"  as  coolly 
as  he  usually  spoke. 

We  did  not  have  to  consult  at  all,  but 
each  took  it  for  granted  that  the  other 
knew  what  to  do,  for  there  was  really 
only  one  way,  and  we  knew  mines  too 
well  to  have  any  doubt  about  it.  We 
groped  around  and  found  one  of  the 
candles,  which  I  lighted, —  we  had  plen- 
ty of  matches, —  and  soon  found  the 
other.  Then  I  saw  Henry's  face.  It 
was  black  with  manganese,  and  only  the 


whites  of  his  eyes  and  his  red  lips 
showed,  and  dead  white  lines  where  the 
sweat  had  run  down. 

We  looked  around  us, —  the  slate  that 
had  caved  from  the  hanging  wall  lay 
piled  knee  high  in  places  on  the  floor 
in  the  tunnel.  The  porphyry  was  not 
much  disturbed.  The  trembling  had 
ceased  entirely,  and  only  an  occasional 
piece  of];loosened  slate  dropped. 

We  picked  up  our  steel  bar,  the  only 
tool  we  had  of  any  use  for  such  work, 
and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  As 
far  as  we  could  see  it  was  packed  full  of 
broken  slate  and  timber.  But  it  was 
absolutely  the  only  exit  from  the  tunnel. 
We  could  not  possibly  tell  to  what  height 
it  was  filled  up  :  it  might  be  to  the  very 
mouth  ;  it  might  not/ be  so  very  many 
feet,  after  all.  All  the  fragments  that 
fell  would  slide  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  might  be  many  feet  of  clear 
shaft  above  that  pile  of  debris  that  im- 
prisoned us.  Anyway,  there  was  no 
way  out  except  through  it,  and  nobody 
to  dig  through  it  but  us. 

We  saw  what  we  had  to  do,  and  were 
comparatively  cool  in  our  action,  while 
our  judgment  was  preternaturally  sharp- 
ened as  to  the  exact  method  of  going  to 
work  most  quickly  and  effectively.  The 
only  word  that  passed  between  us  was 
Henry's  short,  "  Let  me  take  the  bar,— 
I  am  stronger."  He  was  much  the 
younger  man,  and  I  gave  him  the  bar 
without  a  word. 

We  realized  our  chances  of  getting 
out  were  about  one  in  ten  thousand. 
We  knew  our  candle  could  last  only 
about  four  hours,  with  the  closest  econ- 
omy. Our  greatest  want  was  water : 
we  knew  none  could  be  had  until  we 
reached  the  surface. 

We  began  removing  the  debris  from 
the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  piling  it  back 
in  the  tunnel.  .  We  worked  as  fast  as  we 
could, —  not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a 
movement  wasted.  The  water  streamed 
from  our  bodies  with  the  heat  and  exer- 
tion ;  the  air  was  becoming  more  foul 
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every  moment,  and  we  had  difficulty  in 
breathing.  The  candle  had  burned  freely 
at  first,  and  we  sprinkled  dust  on  it  to 
keep  it  from  burning  away  too  fast  ;  but 
now  it  would  give  only  a  faint  spark  of 
light  when  I  cleaned  it  off.  But  we 
worked  silently  on,  as  only  men  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands  can  work  :  the 
effort  to  breathe  was  as  exhausting  as 
the  labor. 

At  last  we  had  cleared  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  next  the  slate  wall, —  the  upper 
side, —  and  began  to  work  up.  The  in- 
cline of  the  shaft  was  enough  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  this,  without 
bringing  down  the  debris  above  on  our 
heads  ;  and  the  caving  had  left  little  hol- 
lows into  which  we  worked  as  fast  as  we 
could  remove  the  fragments  and  pack 
them  under  our  feet.  Now  and  then 
more  slate  would  cave,  and  sharp-edged 
pieces  would  fall  about  us.  Our  hats 
were  cut  through,  and  we  cut  our  ore- 
sack  in  two,  and  folded  it  in  them  to 
protect  our  heads.  A  fall  of  loose  rock 
might  kill  either  of  us  at  any  moment. 

Henry  was  in  the  most  dangerous 
place,  for  he  took  the  lead.  I  could  not 
,do  much  to  help  him,  for  I  had  now  to 
hold  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and  use  the 
greatest  care  to  keep  it  from  going  out 
altogether  ;  it  had  burned  so  low  that  it 
heated  the  candlestick,  and  made  it  melt 
the  tallow.  The  air  was  so  foul  that  the 
light  was  a  mere  spark,  and  I  had  to 
hold  it  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  bar  to 
make  it  possible  for  Henry  to  work  at 
all.  But  somehow  he  made  his  way  up, 
pulling  away  the  fragments  of  slate  and 
broken  timbers,  and  packing  them  one 
side.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  timbers 
the  rock  would  have  settled  together  so 
that  he  could  not  have  pulled  out  pieces 
without  bringing  it  all  down  ;  but  they 
crossed  in  the  debris  in  every  direction, 
and  held  it  a  little  apart  and  loose. 
Henry's  strength  was  like  a  giant's;  he 
tore  away  at  the  debris  madly,  and  yet 
he  was  careful  in  every  movement. 
Sharp  bits  of  slate  would  fall  from  over- 


head and  cut  him  till  the  blood  came  in 
a  good  many  places.  I  protected  him 
all  I  could,  but  it  was  poor  protection  ; 
and  I  had  to  nurse  the  light  with  the 
closest  attention.  It  had  burned  almost 
out,  and  we  had  not  reached  the  first 
station,  twelve  feet  from  the  lower  tun- 
nel. 

The  candle  burned  out.  Henry 
groaned,  and  again  prayed  a  little  in 
German.  For  my  part,  I  felt  sleepy, 
and  ready  to  drop  my  head  down  and 
die.  Henry  leaned  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  to  rest  a  moment,  and  I  could 
feel  in  the  dark  how  fearfully  he  was 
panting. 

Presently  Henry  said,  "  Boss,  light 
the  other  candle  if  you  can,  and  let 's 
go  ahead." 

We  had  now  only  my  candle  left.  It 
had  been  broken  when  the  temblor 
threw  it  down  ;  apiece  about  two  inches 
long  remained  in  the  candlestick,  and 
another  somewhat  longer  hung  by  the 
wick.  I  cut  off  the  longer  piece,  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  after  trying 
several  times  I  got  the  bit  in  the  candle- 
stick to  burn  ;  it  only  gave  a  spark  of 
light. 

Henry  went  to  work  with  fresh  vigor, 
but  with  still  greater  care,  for  the  mass 
of  rock  overhead  seemed  loose,  and  the 
danger  was  greater  from  falling  masses. 
We  worked  up  gradually,  but  the  candle 
burned  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last 
burned  out,  and  only  the  piece  in  my 
pocket  was  left. 

We  rested  again  in  the  dark  ;  Henry 
groaned  from  time  to  time,  and  both  of 
us  panted  horribly  for  want  of  air  :  we 
could  scarcely  breathe,  and  it  really 
seemed  as  though  the  end  was  very 
near.  I  reckoned  it  was  about  three 
o'clock.  Henry  said  it  was  almost  night, 
and  the  boys  would  not  find  us.  We 
were  very  quiet.  Then  Henry  said, 
"Light  up,  boss." 

It  was  very  hard  to  get  the  wick  of 
the  candle  to  take  the  fire  at  all,  and  I 
burned  nearly  all  my  matches  in  light- 
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ingit;  and  it  took  all  my  attention  to 
keep  it  from  going  out.  I  hollowed  my 
hands,  and  kept  the  least  movement  of 
air  from  it.  When  that  was  gone,  it 
would  be  the  end  :  we  could  not  work  an 
inch  in  such  a  place  without  it.  Henry 
kept  at  work  carefully,  getting  out  the 
chunks  of  rock  from  overhead,  and  put- 
ting them  under  our  feet.  Our  backs 
were  pressed  hard  against  the  broken 
hanging  wall.  We  did  not  try  to  clear 
more  than  just  enough  space  to  struggle 
up  through. 

Suddenly  the  whole  mass  overhead 
gave  way,  and  my  light  went  out.  We 
squeezed  ourselves  close  to  the  wall, 
while  the  entire  mass  settled  around  us, 
and  packed  us  in  solid  against  it. 

Henry  said,  "Thank  God!"  several 
times.  I  was  dazed,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  said  it ;  I  thought  we 
were  crushed  and  dying.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments my  head  cleared  a  little,  and  I 
realized  that  I  was  breathing  freely ;  we 
had  struck  fresh  air.  That  meant  that 
the  last  of  the  debris  had  fallen  in,  our 
heads  were  already  out  of  it,  in  the  cool 
air  coming  down  the  open  shaft.  A  lit- 
tle more  work  would  clear  us.  Henry 
began  to  cry  again  :  I  could  hear  him 
pant  and  sob  convulsively,  but  he  said 
nothing  except  "Thank  God!"  over 
and  over. 

With  the  blessed  fresh  air  to  breathe 
freely,  we  felt  for  a  minute  as  though 
we  were  all  right,  and  then  we  began 
to  see  that  we  might  be  no  better  off 
after  all, for  we  were  pinned  tight  against 
the  rock.  My  candle  was  still  in  my 
hand,  but  it  was  packed  in  solid,  and  I 
could  not  move  my  arm.  The  pressure 
on  us  was  extremely  painful,  and  it  got 
worse  every  second,  as  the  mass  settled 
tighter.  It  began  to  be  hard  to  breathe 
again,  for  every  breath  we  exhaled  let 
the  debris  pack  down  closer  about  our 
chests.  I  was  buried  to  my  shoulders, 
but  Henry,  who  had  been  working  on  a 
little  ahead  of  me,  had  an  arm  free. 

Something  had  to  be  done  at  once. 


Henry  helped  me  with  one  hand  to  get 
mine  loose,  the  one  that  held  the  candle. 
Then  together  we  managed  to  light  it. 
It  burned  free,  with  a  bright  light. 

We  looked  around.  We  were  clear 
above  our  arms,  and  above  us  the  shaft 
was  in  fair  condition.  The  rope  hung 
as  we  had  left  it.  It  did  not  take  many 
minutes  to  get  ourselves  out  from  the 
debris,  now  we  had  a  good  light,  but  we 
were  fearfully  cut  and  bruised.  Our 
clothes  were  torn  nearly  off,  and  we 
were  black  as  negroes,  except  where  the 
sweat  and  blood  streaked  our  faces. 

We  sat  and  rested.  We  had  worked 
past  the  first  station  without  stopping, 
and  were  between  that  and  the  second, 
which  was  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
tunnel.  Our  candle  was  scarcely  an 
inch  long,  and  we  blew  it  out  while  we 
rested,  to  save  it  for  the  work  that  re- 
mained. That  would  not  have  been  much 
for  active  men  —  only  to  climb  up  on  the 
rope  to  the  upper  tunnel,  and  walk  to 
the  open  air ;  but  we  were  about  used 
up.  Henry  thought  it  was  night ;  I 
thought  not,  but  I  thought  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  too  dangerous  a  place  to  sit 
and  rest  longer  than  we  had  to,  for  the 
timbers  had  all  fallen,  and  the  hanging 
wall  of  slate,  clear  now  for  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  above  us,  and  racked  and 
split  by  the  earthquake,  was  likely  to  let 
fall  a  mass  and  brain  us  at  any  moment. 

Henry  said,  "  Let 's  go  on."  We  relit 
our  inch  of  candle,  and  he  stuck  it  fast 
in  his  hat.  We  were  so  stiff  and  bruised 
we  could  hardly  move  ;  but  slowly  and 
painfully,  by  aid  of  the  rope,  we  made 
our  way  out  of  the  shaft,  Henry  first, 
and  I  close  behind  him. 

At  the  top  we  blew  out  the  candle, 
sat  down  on  the  timbers,  and  rested  a 
few  minutes  ;  then  I  lighted  the  candle 
again,  and  we  starred  for  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  Henry  was  all  used  up  — 
a  great  deal  the  worse  off  of  the  two, 
though  he  was  so  much  the  younger  and 
stronger,  for  he  had  taken  the  heaviest 
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part.  He  kept  getting  weaker,  and  tot- 
tered in  his  steps,  and  his  nerves  seemed 
to  have  collapsed,  now  the  danger  was 
over,  for  he  shook  with  sobs  as  he 
walked.  I  got  close  beside  him  and 
steadied  him  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I 
began  to  get  frightened  about  him. 
We  came  to  the  turn  in  the  tunnel,  and 
when  we  went  to  turn  it  Henry  stag- 
gered, lurched,  and  fell.  I  tried  to  save 
him,  but  it  was  sudden,  and  I  was  pretty 
weak  myself.  He  fell  heavily,  and  the 
light  in  his  hat  went  out. 

I  was  so  shaken  myself  that  I  screamed 
out,  thinking  he  was  dead.  Then  I 
thought  perhaps  he  had  only  fainted, 
but  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head 
that  he  lay  dead  there  in  the  dark  be- 
side me.  I  did  not  stop  to  grope  for 
the  light,  but  got  down  and  laid  him 
over  on  his  back  and  straightened  him 
out,  so  that  if  he  had  any  chance  left 
to  breathe  he  might  take  it.  Then  I 
started  and  ran  in  the  dark  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel.  An  old  miner 
gets  so  that  he  can  make  his  way  in  a 
straight  tunnel  without  any  light,  and 
go  pretty  fast :  somehow  you  can  tell 
by  a  change  in  the  air  if  you  are  close 
to  the  rock,  without  seeing  it. 

It  was  about  two  hundred  feet  to  the 
entrance,  and  I  reached  it  easily.  The 
sun  was  pretty  well  down  in  the  west, 
and  everything  was  quiet.  It  had  been 
in  my  mind  all  along,  and  I  suppose 
more  still  in  Henry's,  that  if  we  ever 
got  out  alive  we  should  see  the  hill 
shattered,  and  the  cabin  flung  over  the 
ledge ;  but  it  stood  there,  not  moved  or 
hurt  at  all.  The  temblor  had  been  much 
harder  down  in  the  mine,  it  seemed ; 
and  the  slate  going  to  pieces  so  easily, 
and  the  condition  of  the  timbers,  were 
what  had  made  its  effect  so  great. 

I  yelled  loudly,  but  no  one  stirred 
anywhere.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a 
living  being  about.  *  I  ran  across  the 
gulch  to  the  foot-wall  tunnel,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  water.  There  was 
a  dipper  at  hand,  and  I  drank  a  hasty 


swallow,  and  dashed  a  dipperful  over 
my  head  and  face.  Then  I  filled  the 
dipper  again,  and  hurried  back  as  fast 
as  I  could  without  spilling  it  all. 

I  yelled  again  and  again  as  I  went, 
but  everything  was  quiet  as  death.  I 
supposed  George  and  Joe  were  hunting 
us  in  the  tunnels,  and  Henry's  wife  with 
them.  I  tore  my  hat  in  two,  and  threw 
one  half  on  the  trail,  and  the  other  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  for  them  to 
track  me  by,  and  then  ran  in  with  the 
dipper  of  water  to  Henry.  It  took  me 
some  time  to  find  my  way  in  to  him  in 
the  dark,  and  my  strength  was  almost 
gone. 

I  found  him  just  as  I  left  him.  I  lifted 
his  head,  and  tried  to  force  the  water 
between  his  teeth.  It  was  no  use.  I 
thought  he  was  dead,  sure,  but  I  dashed 
the  water  over  his  face.  He  made  no 
move.  I  was  desperate,  and  giving  one 
more  yell,  for  the  possibility  of  help,  I 
began  to  feel  about  for  the  fragment  of 
candle,  thinking  that  if  I  could  only  get 
light  I  might  find  something  that  could 
be  done  for  Henry,  though  I  had  little 
doubt  he  was  dead. 

As  I  groped  around,  I  heard  the 
miners'  signal  in  the  main  tunnel.  I 
seized  a  rock  and  answered  it,  and  then 
I  gave  up  and  lay  down.  Every  miner 
on  the  Coast  knows  that  signal, —  rap, 
rap, —  rap-rap-rap, —  and  I  don't  know 
but  it  is  known  everywhere  where  there 
are  miners.  You  hear  that  rap,  rap, 
rap-rap-7-ap  in  the  middle  of  work  in  a 
mine,  and  every  miner  there  will  drop 
his  tools  and  rush  for  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft.  I  knew  when  I  heard  it  the  boys 
were  looking  for  us,  and  had  been  sig- 
naling for  hours  ;  and  I  knew  when  they 
heard  my  answer  they  would  be  with  us 
as  quick  as  they  could  get  there. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  their  lights 
coming  down  the  tunnel,  and  got  to  my 
feet.  Henry's  wife  was  with  them.  She 
never  said  one  word  when  they  came  up 
and  saw  me, —  clothes  torn  to  pieces, 
face  blackened  and  bloody,  and   proba- 
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bly  wild  and  desperate  looking  enough, 
— and  her  husband  lying  there, —  dead, 
like  enough,  and  more  battered  than  I ; 
she  just  sat  right  down  and  lifted  his 
head  into  her  lap,  and  bent  over  and 
kissed  his  face  quietly.  The  boys  stood 
around  and  looked  on,  but  none  of  us 
said  anything.  I  suppose  they  all 
thought  he  was  dead,  just  as  I  did.  And 
then  in  a  minute  Henry  came  to  of 
himself.  His  eyes  just  opened  quietly, 
and  he  looked  up  into  his  wife's  face 
and  smiled ;  then  in  a  few  minutes  he 
seemed  to  get  clear  about  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  said,  pretty  weakly,  "  Thank 
God!" 

The  boys  let  him  lie  still  a  few  minutes 
more,  but  pretty  soon  they  thought  they 
must  get  him  home,  where  he  could  be 
taken  care  of ;  so  they  lifted  him  up,  and 
with  George  holding  him  up  on  one  side 
and  his  wife  on  the  other,  he  moved 
slowly  along  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel ; 
and  I  came  along  behind  with  Joe,  not 
feeling  much  more  than  able  to  walk 
myself. 

When  we  came  out  into  the  light  Hen- 
ry looked  across,  just  as  I  had,  to  see  if 
his  cabin  was  there.  He  had  n't  asked 
any  questions :  seeing  his  wife  there 
safe  and  sound,  I  suppose  he  thought 
the  rest  could  wait.  But  when  he  got 
out  into  the  sunshine,  and  saw  his  little 
home  standing  there  as  peacefully  as  he 
had  left  it  in  the  morning,  and  the  hill- 
side and  trees  all  quiet  in  the  light  from 
the  sun  low  down  in  the  west,  and  the 
Sacramento  valley  away  off  below,  the 
river  winding  and  shining  through  it 
like  a  silver  ribbon, —  everything  bright, 
and  quiet,  and  safe,  as  we  never  really 
had  supposed  we'd  see  it  again, —  he 
looked  around  a  little  without  saying 
anything,  and  then  he  just  stopped  and 
insisted  on  lying  down  right  there  on 
the  trail ;  he  did  n't  care  about  going  a 
step  farther.  His  wife  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  took  his  head  in  her  lap  again, 
and  he  shut  his  eyes  as  softly  as  a  baby 
and  went  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  with 


her  arms  around  him.     He  was  simply 
worn  out. 

The  boys  didn't  like  to  wake  him  up, 
for  he  needed  sleep  more  than  anything 
ejse ;  but  after  a  while  they  got  him  to. 
the  house  and  to  bed  ;  and  it  did  n't  take 
either  of  us  many  days  to  be  as  fresh  as 
ever,  for  we  hadn't  a  serious  hurt  be- 
tween us, — and  a  miracle  that  we  had  n't, 
for  we  might  just  as  well  have  had  a  head 
or  an  arm  broken  by  the  pieces  of  slate 
as  a  lot  of  skin  cuts ;  and  if  either  one  of 
us  had  been  disabled  we  never  should 
have  got  out  alive. 

But  it  was  a  curious  thing  that  after 
we  were  perfectly  well  again,  strong  men 
as  we  were,  and  used  to  dangers,  it  was 
a  month  before  either  of  us  could  get  our 
nerves  straight  again. 

It  was  a  good  month  before  Henry 
could  go  into  the  mine  again,  and  I  was 
about  as  bad.  We  both  got  over  it 
though,  and  I  stayed  at  Mad  Mule  a  year 
or  so  more,  and  left  because  it  seemed 
to  be  giving  out,  and  the  proprietors  got 
discouraged  with  it.  Afterward  new 
leads  were  struck,  and  it  is  a  good  little 
mine  still ;  and  Henry  is  working  right 
there  to  this  clay. 

But  there  was  a  very  strange  thing 
that  happened  about  him,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  people  would  believe  it. 
You  read  about  men's  hair  turning  white 
in  a  single  day :  well,  his  did  n't  turn 
white, —  the  hair  he  had  already  stayed 
dark  ;  but  all  that  grew  after  that  came 
out  white  and  stiff.  It  made  him  look 
strange,  with  his  eyes  bright  and  keen, 
shining  like  coals,  and  his  hair  white  as 
snow  ;  it  makes  him  look,  even  to  stran- 
gers, like  a  man  that  has  been  through 
some  queer  experience. 

It  did  n't  affect  me  as  it  did  Henry, — 
perhaps  because  I  was  older,  and  had 
been  through  so  much  already.  But  of 
all  the  close  shaves  I  have  had,  by  sea  or 
by  land, —  and  I  have  had  a  good  many, 
—  I  never  felt  about  any  as  I  did  about 
that  temblor.  The  others  were  interest- 
ing adventures  to  remember  and  to  tell, 
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once  they  were  over  :  this  one  I  never  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
could  recall  except  solemnly,— the  hor-  made  our  case  really  so  desperate  ;  the 
ror  of  the  mountain  grinding  and  crash-  great  physical  strain,  and  all, —  Henry 
ing  to  pieces  over  us,  buried  alive  in  it ;  never  would  speak  of  it  afterward,  and 
the  awful  darkness  and  suffocation  ;  the     I  don't  often  care  to  myself. 

Fred  M.  Stocking. 


IN  THE  FOOT-HILLS. 

Here  lie  the  sun-kissed  slopes  that  poets  love, 
Low,  rolling  hills  with  purple  peaks  above, 
And  filled  with  dingles  dim  and  dreamland  dells 
Where  Daphne  roams  and  tender  Fancy  dwells. 

Through  shady  thickets,  dark  with  fir  and  pine, 
The  crimson  gleams  of  holly  berries  shine, 
And  birds  that  through  the  tree-tops  dimly  dart, 
Weave  songs  within  the  Poet's  dreaming  heart. 

From  some  deep  spring  hid  in  some  silent  nook, 
Babbles  across  a  field  a  bubbling  brook, 
Then  through  the  canon  softly  glides  and  slips, 
Where  Echo  stands  with  fingers  on  her  lips. 

Across  and  in  and  out  wind  dusky  trails 
Among  the  twilight  hills  and  glimmering  dales, 
And  answering  herd-bells  spice  the  evening  air 
With  thoughts  of  even-song  and  evening  prayer. 

Here  lies  the  Poet's  Bethel ;  skies  unfold, 
Dream-ladders  stretch  from  sunset  lands  of  gold, 
Fair  souls  of  fantasy  descend  to  earth 
And  find  within  the  Poet's  heart  a  birth. 

Clarence  Vtmv. 
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I  may  have  lived  a  great  many  cen- 
turies, without  at  the  time  being  aware 
of  it.  I  suppose  that  there  may  be  such 
a  thing  as  existence  without  perception. 
All  I  can  remember  is,  that  about  two 
thousand  year  #MS  began  to  feel  as 
if  animated  w*^jme  vague,  undeter- 
mined sensation  of  individuality,  —  look- 
ing upon  myself  at  last  as  an  actual  sen- 
tient being,  yet  indescribable  in  form, 
even  if  there  were  in  me  any  quality 
that  could  be  called  form,  —  irresolute 
and  aimless  in  purpose,  —  drifting  to 
and  fro  in  the  most  unaccountably  vague 
vacuity  that  could  possibly  attend  any 
kind  of  existence  at  all.  And  yet  with 
it  there  began  to  gleam  forth  a  faint 
glimmer  of  perception  that  I  had  not 
been  created  for  nothing,  that  the  time 
might  come  when  I  should  assume  form 
and  character,  that  there  might  be  a 
destiny  before  me ;  and  gradually,  this 
little  spark  of  mind  seeming  to  grow 
within  me,  I  found  myself  at  last  pos- 
sessed with  the  comforting  belief  that 
this  destiny  of  mine  was  to  be  a  remark- 
able one,  in  some  yet  indeterminable 
manner  influencing  the  human  race,  or 
at  least  giving  it  solace  and  enjoyment. 

And  yet,  in  what  manner  this  was  to 
come  about,  or  from  what  direction,  I 
could  not  imagine.  I  could  only  realize 
that  having  reached  the  stage  of  self- 
perception,  I  had  done  all  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  me  to  do  ;  —  that  I  must 
here  rest,  and  await  assistance  from 
without  ;  —  that  somewhere  or  other  in 
the  world  there  must  be  genius  or  in- 
vention suited  to  my  case,  and  perhaps 
expressly  created  to  grapple  with  it ;  — 
that  I  must  seek  for  this  external  aid, 
and  place  myself  under  its  domination, 
so  that,  at  the  proper  moment,  I  might 
find  myself  at  last  moulded  into  my 
foreordained  shape,  and  fairly  launched 


upon  my  career  of  usefulness.  And 
with  that  intent,  in  all  my  drifting  to 
and  fro,  I  sought  so  to  direct  myself  as* 
to  come  within  the  sphere  of  my  des- 
tined creator,  and  through  him  become 
so  properly  developed  as  thenceforth  to 
guide  my  course  without  assistance. 

It  was  in  a  prison  cell  that  I  made  my 
first  attempt.  A  long-bearded,  rever- 
end-looking old  man  sat  at  a  table,  a  cup 
of  fluid  beside  him.  He  had  become 
known  to  me  as  one  of  great  mental 
culture,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  he 
might  be  able  to  solve  my  nature,  and 
mould  me  into  such  shape  as  to  fit  me 
for  my  destined  career.  Yet  I  came  to 
him  apparently  at  the  wrong  time,  for 
he  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
had  not  many  minutes  left  to  live.  An 
armed  guard  stood  just  outside  the  por- 
tal, left  slightly  open  so  that  they  could 
look  within  ;  and  beside  the  old  man 
stood  a  group  of  his  friends,  evidently 
intent  upon  cheering  him  with  a  few 
judicious  maxims.  Probably  he  needed 
cheering  ;  there  are  few  who  can  look 
upon  death  so  philosophically  as  cor- 
dially to  welcome  it.  As  I  learned  after- 
wards, from  the  published  account  of 
one  of  his  cotemporaries,  he  had  not 
anticipated  condemnation  to  death,  but 
rather  a  fine,  which  he  felt  assured  his 
friends  would  pay  for  him  ;  and  such 
a  judgment,  so  provided  for,  need  not 
always  be  considered  very  distressing. 
But  now,  having  reached  the  worst  that 
could  be  done  to  him,  he  assumed  a 
very  creditable  appearance  of  fortitude, 
and  listened  calmly  to  what  his  friends 
might  have  to  say. 

"  You  must  remember,  Socrates," 
said  one  of  them,  "  that  though  you  have 
been  condemned  for  your  teachings, 
they  will  live  after  you.  Truth  crushed 
to  earth  will  rise  again." 
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"  Not  only  will  it  rise,"  said  another, 
"but  in  more  majestic  character  than 
perhaps  you  have  any  conception  of. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  you  have  builded 
better  than  you  knew." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Socrates, 
and  he  bent  his  brow  to  frame  a  suitably 
dignified  and  scholarly  answer.  But 
how  is  it  that  when  the  mind  is  thrown 
off  its  balance,  collected  thought  some- 
times seems  impossible,  and  trivialities 
interrupt  the  sequence  of  characteristic 
utterance  ?  For  when  he  should  have 
responded  with  some  wise  maxim  that 
would  have  lived  through  the  centuries, 
lo  !  his  mind  became  distorted  with  light 
suggestions,  and  he  who  had  never  yet 
given  an  unwise  answer  to  anything 
now  felt  irresistibly  impelled  towards 
foolishness.  Or,  perhaps  it  was  because 
I  was  hovering  near  him,  and  had  already 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  impress 
myself  upon  him  in  some  weak,  unde- 
terminable, yet  not  altogether  unsug- 
gestive  manner. 

"Tell  me,  Cleon,"  he  said,  grasping 
one  of  his  companions  by  the  arm, 
"When  —  when  is  —  " 

"  When  is  what,  Socrates  ? " 

He  did  not  answer, — he  could  not 
complete  his  sentence,  for  he  felt  un- 
able further  to  formulate  the  idea  that 
had  so  dimly  gleamed  in  upon  him.  No 
blame  to  him,  either;  for, as  I  after- 
wards grew  to  learn,  it  needed  a  differ- 
ent language  to  give  shape  and  outline 
to  my  incoherent  substance.  Then, 
baffled  by  his  failure,  Socrates  let  his 
hand  fall  upon  the  table,  and  a  shadow 
of  disappointment  flashed  over  his  face, 
and  perhaps  solely  through  that  new 
chagrin  he  felt  his  hold  upon  life  les- 
sening, and  the  more  willingly  accepted 
his  fate.  One  glance  at  the  bright  sun- 
light that  stole  in  through  the  half- 
opened  portal,  another  glance  at  the 
silver  cup  that  stood  at  his  elbow,  a 
final  and  ineffectual  effort  to  put  into 
some  shape  the  transient  suggestions 
that  would  not  yield  obedience  to  him  ; 


and  then,  draining  the  hemlock  draught, 
he  fell  dead. 

I  had  failed  for  the  time,  and  yet  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  a  step  had  been 
taken  in  my  development.  If  the  great 
philosopher  had  dimly  realized  my  pres- 
ence, though  unable  to  formulate  me, 
there  must  surely  be  something  in  my 
nature  to  warrant  an  anticipation  of 
coming  greatness.  I  would  be  patient, 
and  calmly  abide  the  future  ;  and  so  at 
last  a  new  opportunity  seemed  to  arise. 

The  scene  was  a  sandy  and  apparent- 
ly illimitable  desert,  in  the  midst  of 
which  arose  a  single  stone  column.  On 
the  narrow  top  -stood  a  gaunt,  ragged 
figure,  spare  and  uncouth,  and  to  him  I 
found  myself,  through  my  inexplicable 
destiny,  closely  attached,  and  by  some 
strange  influence  pervading  his  every 
thought.  Not  for  a  moment  only,  as  in 
the  case  of  Socrates,  but  for  weeks  and 
months,  disturbing  his  religious  rever- 
ies, interrupting  his  prayers,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  o 
every  purpose  for  which  he  had  arranged 
his  abnormal  life.  Hour  by  hour  he 
endeavored  to  pursue  his  saintly  pro- 
gram, and  as  constantly  did  I  force  my- 
self upon  his  attention  with  a  power 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  combat. 
I  think  that  far  more  strongly  than 
tempest,  noon-day  heat,  the  glare  of 
desert  landscape,  hunger,  and  wakeful- 
ness, I  contributed  innocently  to  im- 
poverish his  already  wasted  system  and 
drag  him  down  to  his  death.  And 
when  at  last  his  strength  became  so  un- 
dermined that  he  could  no  longer  mus- 
ter the  power  to  stand  securely  upon 
his  column,  and  his  admiring  disciples 
were  compelled  to  lift  him  down  and 
place  him  upon  the  desert  sand,  there 
to  die,  I  found  myself  still  disturbing 
his  religious  thoughts,  and  embittering 
his  deathbed  with  matters  of  trivial 
suggestion. 

"When  is — "  he  muttered. 

"  When  is  what  ? "  the  disciples  asked. 

"  When  — "  and  he  raised  himself  slow- 
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ly  upon  his  elbow,  —  "  When  —  alas  ! 
why  do  these  idle  thoughts  oppress  me  ? 
It  is  the  arch-fiend  who  is  troubling  me. 
For  months  I  have  been  the  prey  of  vain 
and  worldly  suggestions.  Why  cannot 
I  disembarrass  myself  of  them  ?  What 
is  it  to  my  soul  that  I  should  waste  my 
thoughts  not  merely  in  asking  a  foolish 
question,  but  far  back  from  that,  in  seek- 
ing the  form  of  a  question  of  which  I 
have  only  a  faint  recognition, —  a  mere 
dream  of  the  imagination, —  a  question 
whi  found  must  still  demand  from 

me  its  answer,  and  an  answer  which 
might  prove  as  illusory  and  as  hard  to 
grapple  with  as  had  been  the  original 
problem  ?  It  is  the  fiend  —  the  fiend,  I 
say  !  Exorcise  him,  my  friends  !  Drive 
him  forever  away ;  or  else,  how  can  I 
ever  die  in  peace  and  safety  ?  When  — 
oh  when  — " 

They  did  what  they  could  to  exorcise 
the  presumed  fiend,—  for  a  while  there 
would  be  peace, —  then  the  spasm  of  ir- 
relevant suggestion  returned  to  distress 
him  ;  and  so  at  last  poor  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  died,  with  scarcely  any  comfort 
in  his  heart,  and  certainly  with  faint 
assurance  of  that  immortal  reward  to 
which  he  had  the  right  to  believe  his 
long  martyrdom  should  have  entitled 
him.  If  in  some  future  century  the  poor 
misguided  saint  could  be  permitted  to 
return  to  the  world,  and  at  his  re-awak- 
ening should  chance  to  hear  my  praises 
as  stood  proudly  in  my  proper  form, 
and  should  recognize  in  me  an  illustri- 
ous development  of  the  question  that 
had  so  grievously  disturbed  his  dying 
moments,  might  he  not  feel  grateful  at 
having  been  permitted  to  realize  that 
result,  and  feel  that,  after  all,  his  pen- 
ance had  not  been  in  vain  ? 

Another  scene.  Centuries  after  and 
in  a  different  land,  I  floated,  seemingly  as 
before  without  self-direction,  but  only  as 
I  had  been  wafted  by  fate,  in  a  beautiful 
garden  of  pines,  orange  trees,  and  flow- 
ers. In  the  midst  was  a  fountain,  where 
sparkling  jets  of  water  sprang  from  a 


central  group  of  bronze  figures,  and 
from  bronze  lions  at  the  four  corners,  as 
well.  Tapestried  chairs  were  ranged 
close  beside  small  tables  where  stood 
wine  and  fruits,  and  there  were  beauti- 
ful ladies  dressed  as  shepherdesses,  re- 
clining upon  the  chairs  and  sipping  the 
wine,  and  listening  to  the  easy  conver- 
sation of  richly  clad  nobles  and  chev- 
aliers, who  crowded  around  and  eagerly 
sought  for  smiles  in  reward  for  their  wit, 
and  if  possible,  kind  words  and  pres- 
sures of  the  hand  in  return  for  softly 
whispered  compliments.  There  was  one 
among  them  with  a  diamond  star  upon 
his  breast,  and  to  whom  all  seemed  to 
defer ;  as  truly  they  might,  for  he  was 
handsome  in  figure  and  pleasant  in  man- 
ner, and  the  King  as  well.  For  a  time 
the  laugh  and  playful  jest  flew  about, 
with  here  and  there  a  snatch  of  song, 
too  abruptly  ceasing  perhaps, —  and  the 
wit  was  pungent  and  not  forced,  and  the 
mirth  and  frolic  were  ever  on  the  bub- 
ble, and  it  seemed  as  though  there  could 
never  be  any  cessation  of  the  gayety. 
But  after  a  while  one  of  the  court  ladies, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  chanced  to  ad- 
dress a  merry  remark  to  the  King,  so 
bright  and  pertinent  that  it  should  need 
call  forth  instant  response  of  equal  bril- 
liancy, and  the  King  for  the  moment  felt 
himself  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  and  began 
slightly  to  frown  at  his  unanticipated 
failure  ;  and  then  a  sudden  hush  fell  up- 
on the  whole  assembly,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre  strolled  off  sullenly  to  one  side, 
where  he  met  a  courtier  in  less  gorgeous 
dress  than  those  worn  by  the  others,  and 
with  more  appearance  of  intellect  upon 
his  reflective  face. 

"You  are  one  of  the  wise  men  of  my 
reign,"  said  the  King,  "and  you  can  tell 
me  what  to  do.  You  heard  what  the 
fair  Gabrielle  said  just  now?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"And  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months  I  had  no  ready  answer  to  make 
to  her,  or  any  jest  so  pleasant  as  to  put 
out  the  brilliancy  of    hers.     And  yet 
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there  has  been  in  my  mind  for  many 
days  an  inkling  of  such  a  delightful  jest, 
so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  if  I  could 
only  arrange  those  parts, —  so  original 
in  its  conception,  if  J  could  only  realize 
that  conception, — can  you  not  assist 
me?" 

With  that,  the  King  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  other,  looking  covertly 
from  side  to  side,  as  though  afraid  that 
some  one  else  might  steal  the  idea 
which  he  himself  could  not  successfully 
grapple  with,  nor  put  into  shape.  The 
courtier  listened,  reflected  earnestly, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  see  what  you  have  in  your  mind, 
sire,  but  it  cannot  be  done.  It  needs  a 
different  Janguage  than  ours  for  its  elu- 
cidation." 

"A  single  word  or  two,  only.  Can 
you  not,  through  your  influence  and 
learning,  have  those  words  incorporated 
into  our  language,  so  that  when  sweet 
Gabrielle  next  salutes  me  with  one  of 
her  saucy  witticisms — " 

"  Sire,"  was  the  deliberate  and  crush- 
ing answer,  "you  are  the  most  power- 
ful king  in  Christendom.  You  can  make 
war  and  conclude  peace,  at  will.  You 
can  arrange  the  making  of  our  laws, 
and  can  even  control  our  faith.  But  no 
man  living  can  add  a  single  new  word 
to  our  language.  Such  things  can  only 
grow  up  from  tradition  and  association, 
and  gain  place  through  the  usage  of 
centuries." 

And  Henry  strolled  away  with  cha- 
grin upon  his  face  and  disappointment 
in  his  heart.  It  was  noticed  that  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  he  seemed  sad  and 
dispirited,  and  it  was  thought  by  some 
that  this  came  from  some  instinctive 
premonition  of  his  approaching  fate  by 
the  dagger  of  Ravaillac.  I  alone  knew 
that  it  was  the  result  of  his  bitter  real- 
ization of  being  powerless  properly  to 
adjust  his  faint  perception  of  my  nature, 
and  of  his  foreboding  that  he  could 
never  live  to  watch  my  triumph,  when 
through  some  other  agency  I  should  at 


last  have  found  form  and  entered  upon 
my  career  of  fame. 

One  more  picture.  And  now  at  last  I 
was  thrown  into  a  country  of  still  an- 
other language,  and  I  began  to  feel  as- 
surance that  my  actual  birth  into  a  liv- 
ing social  power  was  at  hand.  I  was  in 
a  military  camp,  and  in  a  large  tent  that 
stood  near  the  center.  In  the  tent  was 
a  small  table,  around  which  sat  a  coun- 
cil of  officers.  He  who  sat  at  the  head 
was  a  man  of  height  greatly  superior  to 
the  others,  and  of  dignified  mien.  At 
one  side  sat  one  who  was  apparently  a 
visitor  to  the  camp,— a  thick-set  man,  in 
plain  suit  of  gray,  and  with  large  horn 
spectacles  across  his  nose.  There  was 
some  conversation  about  the  military 
situation,  after  which  the  talk  merged 
into  subjects  of  more  general  interest, 
mingled  with  an  occasional  jest.  Sud- 
denly the  commanding  general  broke 
the  silence,  and  with  an  abruptness  that 
greatly  startled  the  others,  so  little  was 
he  given  to  trifling  conversation.  But 
it  was  from  impulse  that  he  spoke,  and 
it  was  evidently  foreordained ;  so  that  I, 
the  most  magnificent  piece  of  humor 
that  the  world  has  known  since  the 
sparkling  conundrum  propounded  by 
the  Sphinx  to  CEdipus,  should  be  en- 
abled to  spring  into  full  form  and  vital- 
ity through  the  inspiration  of  the  brain 
of  the  greatest  general  of  the  age. 

"Gentlemen, —  Doctor  Franklin,"  he 
said,  "  when  is  a  door  not  a  door  ? " 

Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin  remained 
silent  for  a  moment,  as  in  deep  and 
fruitless  reflection.  So  did  most  of 
the  others.  But  not  so  with  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  generals  present,  who 
springing  to  his  feet,  exclaimed: — 

"  I  have  it,  General  Washington ! 
When  it  is  ajar  !  " 

And  Washington  sank  back  seeming- 
ly aggrieved  ;  it  was  indeed  a  great  mis- 
take of  the  impulsive  General  Knox,  who 
prudently  should  have  affected  the  igno- 
rance of  the  others,  and  allowed  his  com- 
mander himself  to  give  the  answer.     I 
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think  that  from  that  moment,  though  no 
words  of  reproach  ensued,  there  was  a 
coldness  never  to  cease  between  those 
two  distinguished  generals.  But  what 
cared  I  for  that,  or  for  the  quarrels  of  a 
dozen  great  commanders  ?  It  was  about 
myself  that  I  must  thereafter  think. 
The  long  expected  day  had  come,  —  I 
was  moulded  into  life.  I  was  born  into 
my  long  anticipated  form, —  I  had  at  last 
entered  into  my  career  of  fame. 

How  almost  immediately  I  spread 
throughout  the  camp, —  how  within  a 
few  weeks  I  reached  through  the  whole 
country  and  enraptured  all  social  circles, 
—  how  I  crossed  into  Europe,  and  there 
was  everywhere  received  with  honor  and 
delight, —  why  need  to  speak  of  all  this, 
indeed  ?  In  papers  of  the  day,  in  the 
earliest  issues  of  the  Farmer's  Almanac, 
in  every  new  book  of  jests,  I  stood  al- 
ways prominent.  In  civic  assemblies, 
at  club  dinners,  in  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, wherever  minstrelsy  twanged  the 
banjo, —  always  have  I  been  an  expected 
guest,  and  all  effort  at  sociability  has 
failed,  if  I  were  absent.  At  school  ex- 
hibitions and  at  Sunday-school  picnics 
I  have  been  an  essential  feature.  Even 
at  church  convocations,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  tired, 
wrangling  theologians  have  met  at  their 
temperance  dinners,  and  tried  to  imitate 
festivity  and  frolic  over  their  lemonade, 


it  has  not  seldom  been  the  office  of  the 
Bishop,  or  Chairman,  or  Moderator, — 
whatever  he  may  be, — toward  the  close 
of  the  proceedings  to  propound  my  prem- 
ises to  the  whole  assembly.  And  as  with 
one  ringing  acclaim  the  whole  company 
have  responded,  "  When  it  is  ajar,"  the 
leader  has  not,  as  did  General  Washing- 
ton, shown  signs  of  disappointment. 
He  knows  that  they  all  had  the  proper 
answer, —  he  had  expected  it  from  them, 
—  he  has  given  me  out  not  as  a  novelty, 
but  merely  in  deference  to  my  fame, 
which  everywhere  requires  public  recog- 
nition. 

Occasionally,  I  must  confess,  I  feel 
saddened  with  the  apprehension  that  it 
may  not  last.  Languages  may  change 
with  the  flight  of  centuries  and  become 
ill  adapted  to  me;  and  where  then  shall 
I  be  ?  Even  lately  have  I  suffered  with 
apprehension,  as  I  have  marked  some 
disposition  to  call  a  jar  a  vase.  But  the 
impulse  has  not  spread  widely, —  the 
heart  of  the  people  has  remained  con- 
stant to  me, —  and  a  jar  still  remains  a 
jar.  And  if  in  the  course  of  time  the 
English  language  really  becomes  ex- 
tinct, or  at  least  so  changed  as  to  render 
me  of  no  effect,  will  not  the  new  tongues 
work  back  after  a  few  thousands  of 
years,  perhaps,  so  as  to  make  me  once 
more  admissible  ?  For  am  I  not  immor- 
tal ? 

Leonard  Kip. 
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A  PROVINCE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


In  the  early  Californian  days,  when 
the  government  was  still  sufficiently  ig- 
norant of  the  topography  and  geography 
of  the  Coast  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  into  an 
agreement  to  allow  the  Oregon  mails  to 
be  landed  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath 
River,"  a  San  Francisco  company,  con- 
sisting of  seventy  persons,  inspired  with 
the  idea  that  the  founding  of  a  city 
at  the  entrance  of  a  stream  which,  while 
it  was  to  become  the  entrepot  of  Oregon, 
also,  no  doubt,  "rolled  down  its  golden 
sands  "  in  mines  of  wealth,  would  be  an 
enterprise  worthy  of  the  argonauts,  de- 
termined to  carry  it  into  execution. 

All  that  was  then  known  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Klamath  River  was  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  report  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  who  placed  it  in  Oregon, 
although  it  had  never  been  seen  by  him, 
nor  by  any  modern  navigators.  The 
glory  of  discovery,  therefore,  awaited 
the  would-be  founders  of  an  ideal  city, 
who  already  enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the 
distinction  and  reward  of  great  exploits. 

In  May,  1850,  thirty-five  of  the  com- 
pany embarked  in  the  schooner  Samuel 
Roberts,  and  sailed  away  upon  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  voyages  ever  per- 
formed, when  the  nature  of  the  northern 
California  and  Oregon  coast  is  consid- 
ered. The  captain  and  owner  of  the 
vessel  was  Chester  Lyman,  afterwards 
a  professor  in  Yale  College,  who  knew 
more  about  Greek  than  navigation  ;  but 
his  first  mate  was  Peter  Mackie,  a  Ca- 
nadian, who  did  know  a  little  about  sail- 
ing a  vessel,  though  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  classics,  and  who,  with  the  help  of 
one  English  seaman,  relieved  the  cap- 
tain of  his  irksome  duties.  Volunteers 
from  the  company  performed,  under 
Mackie's  orders,  the  unavoidable  labors 
of  "able  seamen." 


These  argonauts  were,  besides  Ly- 
man, Nathan  Schofield,  author  of  a 
work  on  surveying,  from  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut ;  Socrates  Schofield,  his  son ; 
Herman  Winchester,  and  his  brother 
D.  Winchester,  who  edited  the  Pacific 
News  of  San  Francisco ;  Dr.  Henry 
Payne,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  E.  R.  Fiske, 
of  Massachusetts ;  S.  S.  Mann,  a  Har- 
vard graduate  ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Drew,  of  New 
Hampshire;  a  Mr.  Barney,  of  New 
York  State ;  a  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  C.  T.  Hopkins,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  com- 
pany's adventures  for  The  Pioneer,  an 
early  California  magazine  ;  Henry  H. 
Woodward,  Anthony  Ten  Eyck,  A.  G. 
Able,  Patrick  Flanagan,  Dean,  Tier- 
man,  Evans,  whose  christening  names 
have  been  lost  ;  Addison  C.  Gibbs,  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  a  lawyer,  who  was 
afterwards  governor  of  Oregon  ;  Ste- 
phen Fowler  Chadwick,  born  in  Con- 
necticut, educated  in  New  York,  a  law- 
yer, and  after  Gibbs,  one  of  Oregon's 
governors ;  and  James  K.  Kelley,  a 
Pennsylvanian,  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  afterwards  a  famous  Ore- 
gon politician  ;  besides  about  a  dozen 
others  less  well  remembered. 

Indian  fighting  being  one  of  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  pioneering  and  explor- 
ation, the  company  provided  themselves 
with  a  four-pound  carronade  and  small 
arms,  with  ammunition  in  the  shape  of 
scrap-iron,  gathered  from  the  ashes  of  a 
burned  hardware  store  ;  half  a  ton  of 
nails,  screws,  hinges,  and  other  small 
articles.  The  Schofields  were  furnished 
with  surveying  instruments  ;  the  com- 
pany was  well  provisioned ;  and  in 
short,  nothing  seemed  lacking  to  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Klamath  expedi- 
tion except  success,  and  that  was  in 
the  rosy-tinted  future. 
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Good  fortune  attended  them,  in  en- 
abling the  Samuel  Roberts  to  escape 
the  perils  of  coastwise  navigation ;  but 
the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  was  not  a 
part  of  their  bonanza,  for  the  first  open- 
ing they  descried  was  the  entrance  of 
Rogue  River.  Thinking  this  might  be 
the  desired  haven,  a  boat  with  six  men 
was  sent  to  sound  out  the  channel,  but 
was  overturned  in  the  river,  and  two  of 
the  men  drowned  ;  the  others  were  res- 
cued by  the  Indians,  who  immediately 
stripped  them  of  their  clothing,  deftly 
converting  it  to  such  decorative  uses  as 
the  imagination  of  the  savage  prompts. 

When  the  schooner,  which  was  fol- 
lowing in  on  only  a  fathom  and  a  half  of 
water  at  high  tide,  came  near  the  en- 
trance, those  on  board  discovered,  by 
the  aid  of  glasses,  great  numbers  of  In- 
dians running  hither  and  thither,  and 
making  such  demonstrations  as  would 
have  deterred  tliem  from  going  farther, 
had  they  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  at- 
tempt the  rescue  of  their  comrades. 
The  vessel,  too,  was  in  considerable 
danger,  making  much  maneuvering  ne- 
cessary ;  and  a  shout  of  relief  went  up  as 
she  came  safely  through,  answered  with 
yells  from  ashore,  where  the  four  men 
were  being  roughly  handled  by  their 
captors. 

No  sooner  was  the  Samuel  Roberts 
fairly  in  the  stream  than  the  river  was 
filled  with  dusky  swimmers,  two  hun- 
dred of  whom  swarmed  over  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  which,  not  being  provided 
-with  boarding  netting,  could  not  be 
kept  free  of  them.  As  long  as  the  In- 
dians had  peltries  to  trade  they  freely 
exchanged  them  for  old  iron  and  other 
worthless  articles.  When  their  furs 
were  gone  they  still  appropriated  what- 
ever excited  their  cupidity  with  a  sleight 
of  hand  that  would  have  been  the  envy 
of  a  London  pickpocket.  Not  wishing 
to  encounter  their  hostility,  the  com- 
pany refrained  from  taking  too  much 
notice  of  these  pilferings,  even  when  it 
was  discovered  that  they  had  started 
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the  schooner's  copper  with  their  teeth, 
and  were  endeavoring  to  saw  off  the 
anchor  chain  with  an  iron  knife  ! 

The  vessel  remained  in  the  river  two 
or  three  weeks,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  Klamath,  during  which 
time  an  examination  of  the  country  was 
made,  which  resulted  in  a  determination 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  make  further  ex- 
amination of  the  coast  as  far  north  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  River.  But 
getting  to  sea  again  with  the  natives  de- 
taining them  was  not  easily  accom- 
plished, and  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
charge the  carronade  amongst  them  to 
keep  them  from  taking  the  vessel.  For 
this  injury  they  took  reprisal  a  few 
weeks  later,  when  the  pilot  boat  W.  G. 
Hagstaff, Captain  White,  became  strand- 
ed on  the  bar,  and  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  them,  the  crew  escaping  to 
the  woods,  where  they  wandered  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  until  rescued  by  the 
Samuel  Roberts  company  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Rogue  River. 

By  extraordinary  good  fortune  and 
Mackie's  able  seamanship,  the  schooner 
got  out  of  the  river  without  sustaining 
any  injury.  On  coming  off  Coos  Bay 
the  voyagers  sighted  the  opening,  but 
the  wind  failing,  the  vessel  could  not 
enter.  While  waiting  for  a  breeze  they 
spoke  a  canoe  having  a  crew  of  Umpqua 
Indians,  who,  on  learning  they  were 
seeking  an  entrance,  offered  to  pilot  the 
schooner  into  the  river  of  that  name. 
On  the  5th  of  August  the  Samuel  Rob- 
erts arrived  off  the  bar,  and  sent  a  boat 
ashore  to  take  the  depth  of  the  water 
and  the  appearance  of  the  country. 
The  report  returned  was  that  there 
was  plenty  of  water  on  the  bar,  a  large 
river  inside,  fine  forests  farther  inland, 
and  a  soil  that  appeared  fertile. 

Over  two  months  had  been  consumed 
in  a  heretofore  fruitless  quest,  causing 
this  good  report  to  be  doubly  gratifying. 
A  flag  made  during  the  voyage  was  run 
up  to  the  mast-head,  the  carronade  was 
loaded,  and  with  a  shout  from  thirty-five 
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pairs  of  lungs  was  touched  off,  startling 
the  echoes  along  shore,  and  proclaim- 
ing to  the  savage  sprites  inhabiting  the 
hills  the  invasion  of  ruthless  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  other  than  wood  nymphs  were 
aroused  by  the  sound.  On  the  6th, 
when  the  bar  was  crossed,  and  the 
schooner  had  come  to  anchor  in  a  small 
cove  inside  the  entrance,  the  argonauts 
were  surprised  to  find  there  a  party  of 
Oregonians  who  had  come  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  look  out  for  the 
United  States  surveying  schooner  Ew- 
ing,  which  was  expected  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  entrance  to  the  Umpqua. 
These  gentlemen,  who  had  recently  set- 
tled in  the  Umpqua  Valley,  and  were 
interested  in  learning  whether  or  not  a 
seaport  could  be  established  at  the 
river's  mouth,  were  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
port of  the  survey  made  by  the  Samuel 
Roberts  company,  and  made  them  most 
heartily  welcome.  They  were  invited 
on  board,  and  on  the  7th  the  schooner 
proceeded  up  the  river,  piloted  by  the 
small  boat,  taking  soundings  as  far  as 
the  head  of  tide  water,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  Levi  Scott  had  taken  a  land  claim 
at  this  point,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Coast  Range  on  the  west,  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Applegate  in  the  valley  on  the  east  side, 
and  from  them  the  adventurers  gathered 
much  information  about  the  country. 
As  compensation  for  having  opened  the 
river  to  navigation,  Scott  turned  over  to 
the  Samuel  Roberts  people  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  his  land  claim  as  a 
townsite,  and  this  encounter  with  the 
Oregonians  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  "Umpqua  Townsite  and  Coloniza- 
tion Land  Company,"  whose  property 
was  to  be  divided  into  shares  and  drawn 
by  lot. 

Having  perfected  their  plans,  their 
force  was  divided  into  three  parties, — 
one  to  remain  with  the  vessel,  another 
to  explore  the  country  through,  to,  and 
along,  the  South  Umpqua,  and  a  third 


to  explore  the  North  Umpqua.  The 
towns  laid  out  by  the  company  were : 
Umpqua  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
Scottsburg,  at  the  head  of  tide-water; 
Elkton,at  the  junction  of  Elk  River  with 
the  main  stream  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Coast  Range  ;  Winchester,  at  the  ferry 
on  the  North  Fork  ;  and  Oakland,  mid- 
way between  the  last  two  places.  This 
done,  a  part  of  the  company  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  and  having  sold  some 
lots,  dispatched  the  brig  Kate  Heath, 
Thomas  Wood,  captain,  to  the  Umpqua 
with  machinery  for  sawmills,  merchan- 
dise for  stores,  and  seventy-five  settlers, 
who  took  with  them  the  zinc  houses 
made  in  Boston  and  sent  out  to  San 
Francisco  in  1849,  to  be  put  up  at  Ump- 
qua City. 

But  now  occurred  an  unlooked-for  im- 
pediment to  the  company's  enterprises. 

The  Oregon  land  law,  as  passed  in 
September  of  this  year,  was  especially 
framed  to  prevent  the  holding  of  lands 
by  speculators  or  new  residents,  the 
claimant  being  confined  to  a  given  num- 
ber of  acres,  and  compelled  to  reside 
upon  his  claim  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Thus,  the  company,  as  a  com- 
pany, could  not  obtain  a  patent  or  a  title 
that  could  be  transferred.  No  titles 
could  be  purchased,  because  no  claim- 
ants in  this  part  of  the  Territory  had 
completed  their  titles  ;  nor  could  any 
titles  be  given  to  the  lots  already  sold. 
So,  the  bubble  being  pricked,  the  land 
scheme  collapsed. 

Misfortunes  having  begun,  "unmerci- 
ful disaster  followed  fast  and  followed 
faster."  One  vessel  loaded  with  piles 
was  lost  at  sea  ;  another  cargo  failed  of 
sale  by  detention ;  prices  fell  fifty  per 
cent ;  the  firm  with  whom  the  com- 
pany's funds  were  deposited  became 
bankrupt ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  from 
the  sailing  of  the  Samuel  Roberts  in 
search  of  its  golden  fleece,  these  argo- 
nauts were  cast  away  on  various  isles  of 
grief  north  and  south  of  the  420  parallel. 

As    has    already   been    said,   Gibbs, 
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Chadwick,  and  Kelley,  remained  to  be- 
come prominent  members  of  the  Ore- 
gon community.  Addison  C.  Flint  and 
D.  C.  Underwood,  who  also  belonged  to 
the  company,  though  he  arrived  later 
on  the  Kate  Heath,  took  up  residence 
in  Oregon.  Flint  laid  out  the  towns  of 
Winchester  and.Roseburg,  and  Under- 
wood became  promoter  of  other  land 
schemes.  The  town  of  Winchester  was 
for  some  years  the  county  seat  of  Doug- 
las County. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco company's  adventure,  they  were 
considerable.  Their  influence  obtained 
from  Congress  appropriations  for  mail 
service,  a  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  a  separate  collection  dis- 
trict. During  the  early  years  of  min- 
ing in  Rogue  River  and  Shasta  dig- 
gings, Scottsburg  was  the  entrepot  of 
commerce,  and  so  remained  until  Cres- 
cent City  in  California  became  a  port  for 
supplying  the  mines.  It  retained  a  con- 
siderable trade  until  the  winter  of  1861- 
2,  when  the  extraordinary  floods  of  that 
season  washed  away  its  business  houses, 
ruined  the  "  military  road,"  which  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Lane  persuaded  Congress 
to  build  from  the  valley  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Umpqua,  and  under- 
mined the  lighthouse,  which  toppled 
over  and  remained  fallen. 

The  earlier  attempts  to  secure  a  mail 
service  by  the  way  of  the  Umpqua  were 
a  failure,  on  account  of  an  imperfect 
coast  survey  and  the  bad  character  the 
entrance  had  obtained  by  the  loss  of  the 
Bostonian  on  the  bar  in  185 1.  The  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  about 
this  time  instructed  Captain  William 
Tichenor  of  the  Sea  Gull  to  look  for 
some  other  harbor  along  the  coast  of 
southern  Oregon,  and  when  one  was 
found  to  place  there  a  colony  of  pio- 
neers, who  should  commence  a  settle- 
ment and  explore  a  route  to  the  interior. 
Accordingly,  in  June,  185 1,  nine  men, 
under  the  command  of  J.  M.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  were  left  at  a  small  bay  previously 


discovered  by  Tichenor,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  point  of  land  known  as  Point 
Orford,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cape 
Blanco,  the  most  westerly  land  in  Ore- 
gon or  the  United  States.  They  were 
furnished  with  the  necessary  stores, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  and  a  four-pound 
cannon  mounted  on  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  defensible  position  — a  high  rock, 
sloping  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  cut 
off  at  high  tide  from  connection  with 
the  land. 

The  steamer  had  been  but  two  days 
gone  on  her  voyage  to  Portland,  when 
the  natives  in  the  neighborhood  assem- 
bled for  a  war-dance,  after  which  they 
began  moving  upon  the  fortified  posi- 
tion of  the  settlers.  Not  desiring  an  en- 
counter, Kirkpatrick  motioned  them 
away,  and  endeavored  to  intimidate 
them  by  gestures  towards  the  cannon, 
which  they  probably  did  not  understand, 
for  they  continued  to  advance,  and  final- 
ly swarmed  into  the  fort,  seizing  the 
arms  of  the  men.  At  this  moment 
Kirkpatrick  touched  off  the  cannon, 
and  brought  down  a  number  who  were 
still  approaching. 

The  men,  who  were  struggling  for  the 
possession  of  their  arms,  now  discharged 
them,  killing  six  of  the  attacking  party, 
and,  clubbing  their  guns,  fought  hand 
to  hand.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there 
were  twenty  Indians  dead,  and  almost 
as  many  wounded.  The  weapons  of 
the  natives,  being  bows  and  arrows, 
were  less,  fatal,  and  of  the  four  settlers 
wounded  none  were  killed. 

The  Indians  retired,  carrying  off  their 
slain,  but  at  the  end  of  five  days  reap- 
peared, and,  finding  the  settlers  still  oc- 
cupying their  fort,  held  another  war- 
dance.  Unwilling  to  risk  a  second 
attack,  the  settlers  decided  to  attempt  a 
flight,although  it  was  also  attended  with 
great  danger.  Carrying  nothing  but 
their  arms,  the  little  garrison,  taking 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  enemy,  sought  the  cover  of  the  for- 
est, and  traveling  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
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able  struck  the  beach  again  six  miles 
above  Point  Orford  in  the  night,  avoid- 
ing the  village  of  the  Coquille  Indians, 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Keeping 
in  the  woods  by  day  and  traveling  by 
night,  crossing  rivers  on  rafts,  living 
alternately  on  berries  and  mussels,  the 
fugitives  reached  the  Umpqua  River 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  were  kindly 
cared  for  at  Umpqua  City. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  Captain  Tichenor,  when,  on 
his  next  voyage  up  the  coast,  he  called 
at  Port  Orford,  as  the  bay  was  now 
called,  to  find  the  place  deserted,  and 
the  plain  evidences  of  a  terrible  conflict. 
The  only  clew  to  the  mystery  was  a 
diary  picked  up  on  the  ground,  the  last 
sentence  of  which  spoke  of  the  Indians 
at  close  quarter,  and  seizing  the  men's 
guns.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  men  had  been  killed,  and  the  facts 
and  conclusions  were  so  published  in 
the  California  and  Oregon  newspapers. 
This  report  was  soon  after  corrected  by 
a  letter  from  Kirkpatrick,  who  claimed 
the  discovery,  during  his  wanderings,  of 
the  Coquille  River  and  Coos  Bay,  al- 
though the  Umpqua  Company  had  be- 
fore been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
latter. 

Captain  Tichenor  left  between  forty 
and  fifty  men  at  Port  Orford,  and  in 
August  again  visited  the  place,  bringing 
with  him  a  re-inforcement  from  Port- 
land, increasing  the  population  to  about 
seventy.  Preparations  were  now  made 
to  explore  for  a  road  to  the  mines  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  a 
party  of  twenty-three,  headed  by  W.  G. 
T'Vault,  Oregon's  Postmaster  General 
under  the  provisional  government,  set 
out  on  this  mission.  T'Vault  was  an 
experienced  frontiersman,  but  the  ma- 
jority with  him  were  young  Californian 
adventurers, eager  to  arrive  at  the  mines. 
They  were  furnished  with  horses,  and 
proceeded  southward  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  Rogue  River,  having  no  trouble 
with  the  Indians   until    they  reached 


that  stream,  where  they  suffered  some 
annoyance.  On  the  1st  of  September, 
when  they  were  about  fifty  miles  inland 
on  Rogue  River,  their  provisions  run- 
ning low,  and  the  course  they  should 
pursue  being  very  uncertain,  fourteen 
of  the  party  turned  back,  leaving 
T'Vault  with  but  eight  followers,  only 
one  of  whom  was  a  hunter. 

It  had  been  the  intention  to  follow  up 
the  river  to  the  crossing  of  the  Oregon 
and  California  trail ;  but  the  trend  of 
the  ridges  they  were  compelled  to  cross 
carried  them  northeast,  until  on  the  9th 
they  found  themselves  upon  the  head- 
waters of  a  stream  apparently  falling 
into  the  ocean  in  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Blanco.  Convinced  they  were  travelling 
in  a  circle,  and  despairing  of  reaching 
the  interior,  the  explorers  followed  this 
stream  down  to  its  junction  with  a  river 
which  one  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
with  Kirkpatrick  in  his  flight,  recog- 
nized as  the  Coquille,  and  where  they 
fell  in  with  some  of  the  natives. 

Their  horses  were  by  this  time  worn 
out,  and  it  was  difficult  forcing  them 
through  the  thick  undergrowth  of  the 
Coquille  bottom  land,  and  as  they  had 
nothing  left  to  carry  but  their  guns,  it 
was  decided  to  abandon  the  horses,  and 
trust  to  the  natives,  whose  canoes  were 
drawn  up  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  An 
agreement  was  entered  into,  and  two 
canoes  engaged  to  take  them  to  the 
river's  mouth. 

Hungry  and  exhausted,  the  party 
gladly  seated  themselves  in  the  frail 
wherries,  and  passed  several  days  on 
the  journey  after  the  loitering  fashion 
of  Indians.  The  only  incident  that  ex- 
cited suspicion  was  the  discovery  of  a 
gun  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  na- 
tives, which  had  been  broken  over  a  sav- 
age head  three  months  before  in  the 
battle  of  Port  Orford.  This  fact  seemed 
to  inculpate  the  Coquilles,  although 
they  might  have  obtained  it  of  a  neigh- 
boring tribe. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the 
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canoes  arrived  at  the  Coquille  village, 
about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Without  consulting  their  pas- 
sengers the  Indians  landed,  and  the  ca- 
noes were  drawn  up  on  the  sands.  No 
sooner  had  they  touched  the  shore  than 
they  were  attacked  by  a  waiting  horde 
of  savages  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
to  which  had  recently  been  added  long 
knives  made  of  the  band-iron  of  the 
wrecked  Hagstaff.  The  first  movement 
of  the  Indians  was  to  disarm  the  white 
men.  If  they  could  effect  this,  they 
might  kill  them  by  any  fiendish  mode  of 
torture  their  imaginations  could  invent. 

A  fearful  struggle  now  took  place. 
Those  who  could,  sprang  into  the  river, 
where  they  saw  and  heard,  while  fighting 
for  their  own  lives,  a  horrible  confusion 
of  blows,  yells,  shrieks,  and  all  the 
bloody  business  of  a  massacre.  T'Vault, 
who  was  in  the  water,  saw  not  far  from 
him  one  of  his  men,  with  an  Indian 
standing  over  him  in  a  canoe,  beating 
him  on  the  head  with  a  paddle. 

At  this  painful  moment  there  darted 
out  from  shore  a  canoe  in  which  stood 
a  young  Indian  lad,  who  directed  his 
course  to  this  man,  and  pushing  off  the 
other  canoe  assisted  him  into  his  own, 
and  picking  up  T'Vault  also,  handed 
him  the  paddle,  and  swam  back  to  the 
company  of  his  cruel  kindred.  This  act 
saved  their  lives.  T'Vault  was  not  seri- 
ously wounded,  but  his  companion  had 
a  portion  of  his  scalp  torn  off,  and  both 
were  sore  with  bruises.  Stripping  off 
most  of  their  clothing,  they  crept  into 
the  woods  and  made  their  way,  famished 
and  suffering  much,  to  Port  Orford. 

The  most  remarkable  experience  in 
this  unfortunate  expedition  was  that  of 
L.  L.  Williams,  then  a  young  man  just 
from  Michigan,  but  now  an  Oregon 
pioneer  residing  at  or  near  Ashland.  In 
a  hard  struggle  with  two  powerful  sav- 
ages, who  were  attempting  to  take  away 
his  rifle,  the  piece  was  discharged  ;  the 
report  alarmed  his  assailants,  and  gave 
him    an    instant's   time  to   collect  his 


thoughts.  Dashing  through  the  crowd 
of  yelling  savages,  hearing  the  cries  and 
groans  of  his  companions,  he  fought 
madly  with  the  empty  rifle  until  only 
the  barrel  remained  in  his  hands.  Once 
he  was  felled  to  the  ground,  but  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  broke  through 
the  surging  ranks  and  darted  towards 
the  woods.  As  he  ran  he  was  hit  be- 
tween the  left  hip  and  lower  ribs  by  an 
arrow,  penetrating  the  abdomen,  and 
instantly  checking  his  flight.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  move,  he  attempted  to 
draw  out  the  shaft,  which  broke  off, 
leaving  a  portion  of  its  length,  with  the 
barb,  in  his  body  ;  but  so  greatly  was 
he  excited  that  he  was  conscious  of  no 
suffering  from  it. 

Being  still  pursued  by  about  a  dozen 
savages,  a  race  for  life  ensued  ;  and 
singular  as  it  may  appear  under  such 
conditions,  Williams  distanced  all  but 
two,  who  ran  about  evenly  with  him, 
one  shooting  arrows  at  him  every  min- 
ute or  two.  Being  in  despair  of  escaping 
alive,  he  at  length  turned  on  them,  pur- 
suing in  his  turn.  But  while  he  ran  after 
one,  the  other  shot  at  him  from  behind. 
To  make  him  utterly  hopeless,  his  pan- 
taloons fell  about  his  feet,  the  suspend- 
ers giving  way,  and  compelling  him  to 
stop  while  he  kicked  them  aside.  From 
a  wound  on  his  head  the  blood  ran  down 
into  his  eyes,  blinding  him,  and  as  he 
made  for  the  cover  of  the  forest  he  fell 
headlong.  At  that  the  Indians  rushed 
upon  him,  and  one  who  carried  the  cap- 
tured gun  attempted  to  fire,  but  the 
gun  snapped  without  going  off. 

When  the  gun  failed  a  sudden  hope 
was  born  in  the  young  man's  brain,  and 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  met  his  assail- 
ant with  his  own  gun-barrel  drawn.  A 
duel  with  guns  for  clubs  followed,  short 
but  effective.  After  a  few  bruises  re- 
ceived, a  fortunate  blow  directed  with 
skill  laid  his  antagonist  in  the  dust. 
Seizing  the  gun  the  Indian  let  fall,  he 
aimed  at  the  last  of  his  pursuers,  if  only 
to  frighten  him,  but  to  his  surprise  and 
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joy  it  was  charged,  and  the  Indian  fell 
dead. 

Exhausted,  and  expecting  only  to  die 
of  his  wounds,  Williams  sought  the  shel- 
ter of  the  woods,  and  lay  down  to  await 
death ;  but  feeling,  after  an  hour's  rest, 
]ife  still  stirring  in  his  body  and  brain, 
he  set  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
Umpqua,  and  in  the  afternoon  fell  in 
with  Cyrus  Hedden,  one  of  his  com- 
panions, who,  having  been  with  Kirk- 
pat  rick  when  he  left  Port  Orford  for 
the  Umpqua,  was  consequently  some- 
what familiar  with  the  country.  By  the 
aid  of  Hedden  and  some  friendly  Indi- 
ans he  finally  reached  Umpqua  City. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  Williams's 
remarkable  story,  which  included  six 
days  of  intense  suffering  from  his 
wounds,  from  cold,  for  he  was  naked, 
and  from  famine,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  except  what  the  beach  furnished, 
is  that  he  did  not  die.  His  wounds 
healed  quickly,  except  that  in  the  ab- 
domen, which  discharged  for  a  year. 
Three  years  later  Jhe  arrow-head  worked 
out ;  but  not  until  the  seventh  year  did 
that  portion  of  the  shaft  which  had 
borne  the  head  follow  it.  The  five  men 
who  did  not  escape  were  never  heard 
from.1 

These  misfortunes  failed  to  put  an 
end  to  exploration,  but  the  Port  Orford 
people  did  not  succeed  in  opening  a 
road  to  the  mines  until  the  Indian  wars 
that  followed  the  massacres  in  Rogue 
River  Valley,  in  1853-55,  compelled  the 
government  to  give  its  aid  to  their  en- 
deavors. 

The  first  vessel  to  enter  Coos  Bay 
was  a  small  schooner,  whose  captain 
blundered  into  the  inlet  in  1852,  believ- 

*I  do  not  know  what  State  T' Vault  was  from, — 
probably  from  Missouri.  The  man  who  escaped  with 
him  was  Gilbert  Brush  of  Texas.  T.  J.  Davenport, 
who  escaped,  was  from  Massachusetts.  Hedden  was 
from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  who  lost  their  lives,  Patrick 
Murphy  was  from  New  York ;  A.  S.  Doherty  from 
Texas  ;  John  P.  Holland  from  New  Hampshire  ;  Jere- 
miah Ryland  from  Maryland  ;  J.  F.  Pepper  from  New 
York. 


ing  it  to  be  the  Umpqua.  Some  Indi- 
ans reporting  the  fact  to  Patrick  Flan- 
agan and  Pilot  Smith  at  Umpqua  City, 
they  went  to  the  relief  of  the  captain, 
and  brought  the  vessel  around  to  its 
destination.  When  the  Indian  war  was 
in  progress  a  vessel  loaded  with  military 
stores  and  soldiers  was  driven  ashore 
near  the  entrance,  and  the  troops  forced 
to  spend  most  of  the  winter  in  tents  on 
the  beach,  during  which  time  they 
taught  the  natives  to  treat  white  men 
with  respect. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  P.  B.  Marple, 
from  Rogue  River  Valley,  made  a  voy- 
age of  exploration  down  the  Coquille 
River  and  about  Coos  Bay,  after  which 
he  formed  a  company  of  settlers  among 
the  Rogue  River  miners,  who  became 
the  pioneers  of  this  region.'  Gold  was 
soon  discovered  in  the  beach  sands  from 
Coos  Bay  south  to  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
River,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  new 
diggings.  When  these  were  exhausted 
a  few  remained  as  settlers. 

The  first  town  on  Coos  Bay  was  Em- 
pire City,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
During  the  mining  period  this  was  the 
supply  depot.  Here  came  Flanagan,  of 
the  disrupted  Umpqua  Land  Company, 
who  started  a  pack-train  to  Randolph, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquille,  and 
opened  a  trading  post  there.  The  gold 
excitement  had  not  passed  away  when 
coal  was  discovered  at  Coos  Bay.  It 
was  the  first  coal  successfully  mined  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  its  market  was 
San  Francisco.  The  mine  first  opened 
was  the  Marple  and  Foley  mine,  about 
one  mile  from  Empire  City.  The  first 
cargo  was  wagoned  to  the  bay,  trans- 
ferred to  fiatboats,  and  placed  on  board 
the  Chauncy  for  San  Francisco.  The 
vessel  was  lost  on  the  bar,  going  out ; 
but  another  vessel  was  soon  loaded,  and 
the  cargo  sold  at  a  good  profit.  This 
mine  was  abandoned  on  the  discovery 
of  others  at  Newport  and  Eastport.  Our 
old  acquaintances,  Flanagan  and  Mann, 
of  the   Umpqua  Company,  owned  and 
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made  a  success  of  the  Newport  mine, 
whose  chief  rival  was  the  Eastport.  The 
Henryville  and  Isthmus  mines  have  also 
been  productive,  and  some  recent  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  at  other  points. 
The  towns  about  Coos  Bay  dependent 
upon  the  coal  and  lumber  interests  are 
Empire  City,  North  Bend,  Marshfield, 
Newport,  Eastport,  Bay  City,  Henry- 
ville, Uttor  City,  Sumner,  Coaledo,  and 
Coos  City.  On  the  Coquille  the  prin- 
cipal town,  from  whence  Oregon  draws 
her  well  known  representative  in  Con- 
gress, is  Coquille  City.  There  are  two 
or  three  other  small  towns  in  this  part 
of  Coos  County. 

North  Bend,  between  Empire  and 
Marshfield,  is  the  great  shipyard  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  pioneer  shipyard  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated and  neatly  laid  out,  has  neither  ho- 
tel nor  saloon,  yet  contains  everything, 
necessary  to  comfort  and  happiness. 
The  finest  vessels  built  on  the  Coast 
come  from  North  Bend.  When  finished 
in  white  cedar  and  myrtle  wood,  they 
are  as  handsome  as  sailing  vessels  can 
be. 

Another  shipyard  at  Empire  City  has 
also  turned  out  a  number  of  fine  sailing 
vessels  and  small  steamers,  and  some 
ship  building  has  been  done  on  the 
Umpqua  at  Gardiner  and  above,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Scottsburg. 

When  to  all  the  resources  here  indi- 
cated is  added  a  naturally  productive 
soil,  and  an  ideally  delightful  climate, 
the  question  naturally  suggested  is, 
"  Why  is  this  region  so  little  known  ?  " 
The  answer  to  this  query  is  : — first, 
that  the  Coast  Range  is  a  rude  barrier 
to  be  crossed,  requiring  a  first-class 
road  to  be  passable  for  freight  wagons 
in  winter,  and  first-class  roads  have 
never  existed  on  the  northwest  coast. 


There  was,  indeed,  a  military  road  con- 
structed from  the  interior  down  the 
Umpqua  River  as  far  as  Scottsburg,  in 
1854 ;  but  though  "  military,"  it  was  only 
a  very  poor  affair  after  all,  which  the 
extraordinary  storms  of  1861-62  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  road  was  re- 
opened for  mail  wagons,  and  is  traveled. 
There  is  now,  also,  a  somewhat  better 
road  from  Coos  Bay  to  Roseburg.  But 
the  inhabitants  having  become  used  to 
producing  for  a  foreign  market  such 
bulky  and  heavy  articles  as  lumber, 
coal,  sailing  vessels,  and  steamers, 
and  owning  vessels  to  transport  these 
commodities,  and  return  them  the 
things  they  need,  have  heretofore  re- 
mained rather  indifferent  to  the  outside 
world,  satisfied  to  be  let  alone  in  their 
Arcadia.  Some  years  ago  I  paid  them 
a  visit,  and  found  them  just  escaping  a 
threatened  famine.  There  had  been  sev- 
enty-two consecutive  days  when  vessels 
could  not  come  in  or  go  out.  To  my 
surprised  inquiry  into  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  such  a  condition  as  a  famine 
even  in  the  absence  of  foreign  trade,  I 
was  assured,  with  a  smile,  "We  are  a 
province  of  California." 

Since  that  time  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  expended  a  good  deal  of  money 
on  the  improvement  of  the  bar  at  Coos 
Bay,  and  in  the  construction  of  a  jetty 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquille.  Two  rail- 
road projects  connecting  the  coast  with 
the  interior  have  been  agitating  the  peo- 
ple for  several  years,  and  one  of  them, 
from  the  Coquille  and  Coos  Bay  to  Rose- 
burg, is  in  progress.  When  that  is  com- 
pleted, the  day  of  that  charming  dolce 
far  nie7ite  which  made  this  southwest 
corner  of  Oregon  so  delightful  will  be 
a  joy  departed,  and  the  boomer  will  be 
here  with  his  maps,  and  his  real  estate 
office  on  every  corner. 

Frances  Fuller  Victor. 
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To  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  one 
should  make  the  trip  in  the  winter-time ; 
that  is  the  dry  season,  and  "  yellow  jack  " 
is  not  to  be  feared.  Take  steamer  from 
New  York  when  a  blustering  norther  is 
blowing,  and  you  will  then  be  in  condi- 
tion to  enjoy  a  delightful  change. 

The  hoarse  whistle  blows  ;  the  moor- 
ings are  cast  loose  ;  the  steamer  swings 
out  into  the  river,  and  you  are  off  for  the 
tropics.  Volumes  of  thick  black  smoke 
roll  out  from  the  funnel,  and  are  hurried 
rapidly  seaward.  The  wind  whistles 
through  the  frozen  rigging  ;  and  as  the 
gathering  mist  settles  down,  you  take 
one  last  look  at  the  vanishing  city,  and 
stagger  across  the  slippery  deck  to  go 
below  for  warmth,  and  to  make  ship- 
shape that  five  by  seven  bandbox,  so 
knowingly  called  a  state-room. 

Off  Sandy  Hook  the  engines  slow 
down,  and  from  your  port-hole  you  see 
the  pilot  boat  luffing  in  the  wind,  while 
the  tender  puts  off.  Its  sturdy  oarsmen 
are  now  raised  up  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
now  plunged  down  out  of  sight ;  until, 
coming  alongside,  they  snatch  up  the 
pilot  and  carry  him  away.  The  engines 
are  rung  to  full  speed.  One  glance 
more,  and  you  see  the  trim  little  craft 
fall  away.  The  big  number  "9"  fades 
in  the  gloom,  and  you  are  under  way 
for  the  land  of  bananas  and  monkeys. 

You  run  into  the  usual  winter  storm 
off  Hatteras.  You  are  tossed  about  for 
a  couple  of  days  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
ments. Then  a  change  takes  place :  old 
Boreas  is  left  behind;  winter's  chill 
gives  place  to  spring-like  weather  ;  the 
sullen  clouds  dissolve,  and  the  limpid 
southern  seas  surround  you.  The  steam- 
er plows  along  through  liquid  crystal. 
Go  to  the  bows  and  look  down  into  it  ; 
you  can  almost  see  the  bottom  here  at 
twenty  fathoms.    The  color  is  brilliant 


cobalt,  —  bluer  than  the  bluest  blue, 
while  farther  south  't  is  bluer  even  than 
that. 

Six  days  out  and  you  are  off  Cuba, 
with  the  coast  line  five  miles  away  to 
the  westward.  It  is  low,  barren,  and 
brown.  A  lighthouse  rears  its  tall  shaft 
from  a  rocky  point,  the  only  object  in 
the  bare  expanse  to  arrest  the  attention. 
In  the  distance,  lofty  mountains  raise 
their  heads,  and  support  upon  their  tops 
vast  banks  of  cloud. 

Through  the  Windward  Passage,  and 
across  the  Carribean  Sea,  brings  you  in 
sight  of  land, —  the  United  States  of 
Colombia, —  with  Colon  as  your  port  of 
entry. 

Colon,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
Aspinwall,  built  on  the  swamp  island  of 
Manzanillo,  is  a  product  of  the  Panama 
railroad,  by  which  it  was  founded  in 
1850.  Travel  to  California  increasing 
rapidly,  a  company  was  organized  in  the 
United  States  to  build  a  railroad  con- 
necting the  two  oceans.  In  1849  work 
was  begun.  But  it  was  not  until  six 
years  later  that  trains  began  to  run. 
Many  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted. 
Labor,  hard  to  procure,  and  costly  when 
found,  was  of  the  transient  character 
that  yellow  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and 
gold  fever  on  the  other,  were  at  that 
time  likely  to  induce. 

Colon,  a  mere  collection  of  huts  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  soon  be- 
came the  center  of  considerable  local 
trade.  An  open  market  and  non-pro- 
duction made  it  a  port  of  entry  for  ves- 
sels of  every  flag.  * 

In  1881,  when  operations  were  com- 
menced upon  the  canal  works,  the  pop- 
ulation rapidly  increased.  The  town 
became  divided  in  sections,  the  Amer- 
icans and  English  centering  about  the 
railroad  buildings  ;  while  the  canal  peo- 
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pie,  not  content  with  mother  earth,  cre- 
ated their  own  town  lots  by  driving  piles 
out  into  the  bay,  filling  in  a  foundation, 
and  on  top  of  this  terra  .nova  laying  out 
well  graded  streets,  erecting  tasteful 
dwellings  and  substantial  storehouses, 
planting  trees,  building  their  private 
wharves,  and  altogether  permanently 
establishing  themselves  for  the  better 
advancement  of  canal  interests.  A  fine 
hospital  was  erected,  and  completely 
equipped,  more  efficiently  to  cope  with 
the  fever.  Costly  machinery,  steam 
shovels,  pumps,  and  engines  were  un- 
loaded and  sent  to  points  along  the  line; 
channel  dredgers  arrived  and  anchored 
in  the  bay;  others  were  sent  around  the 
Horn  to  Panama  ;  coolies  were  imported 
by  the  thousand  ;  engineers  were  there, 
theodolites  and  all.  Means  were  at 
hand  to  cut  the  continents  in  two  ;  the 
opportunity  was  theirs  ;  and  yet  twelve 
years  have  passed  since  operations  be- 
gan, and  the  severing  stroke  has  not 
been  given. 

A  channel  partly  dredged  ;  some  cut- 
tings here  and  there ;  a  great  deal  of 
bluster;  a  great  deal  of  fuss, —  officials 
and  engineers  faultlessly  arrayed  in 
white  flannels  sauntered  about,  or  puffed 
high-priced  Havanas  on  shady  veran- 
das ;  read  the  latest  reports  from  Paris 
about  splendid  •  achievements  on  the 
Isthmus,  while  coolies  died  of  fever,  un- 
worked  cuts  caved  in,  engines,  pumps, 
and  other  valuable  machinery,  half 
buried  in  the  sand,  rusted  and  rotted 
themselves  into  a  state  of  uselessness. 

We  have  seen  the  fine  buildings,  the 
paved  streets,  the  substantial  wharves, 
and  other  extravagances, —  now  let  us 
discover,  if  we  can,  the  raison  d'etre. 

As  the  railroad  touches  the  line  of 
the  canal  at  many  pofnts,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  take  train  for  Panama, 
and  have  a  look  at  this  gigantic  failure. 
We  start  from  the  steamer  wharf  amidst 
a  great  deal  of  noise  from  youthful  fruit- 
vendors,  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke  from 
the  panting  engine.     The  car  windows 


are  unglazed,  and  sulphurous  fumes 
have  free  access  to  roam  about  at  will. 
Nearly  choked  and  suffocated,  we  pull 
out  from  under  cover  and  roll  into  the 
sunshine,  and  are  soon  passing  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Fever-breeding  dirt  to  the  right  of  us; 
fever-breeding  dirt  to  the  left  of  us, 
squalid  and  festering.  Board-built  huts 
with  palm-leaf  thatch  disgorge  their 
dusky  inmates,  who  tumble  out  to  stare 
at  us  as  the  train  goes  by.  Fly-covered, 
hairless  dogs  lie  reeking  in  the  sun. 
Children,  dressed  in  nature's  garb,  play 
about  in  pools  of  mud  ;  while  in  marked 
contrast  we  see  gaudy  colored  calicoes 
drying  in  the  wind  —  the  wardrobes  of 
certain  maids  and  matrons  preparing  for 
some  gala  day. 

We  glide  smoothly  along  over  an  ex- 
cellent roadbed, —  steel  rails  and  lignum 
vitae  ties.  We  leave  Colon  behind  us, 
and  are  soon  rushing  along  through 
dense  forests  of  palm  and  cypress,  made 
almost  impenetrable  by  rank  under- 
growth. Here  by  the  roadside  beautiful 
magnolias,  oleanders,  passion  flowers, 
and  flowers  of  every  hue,  whose  heavy 
perfume  pervades  the  car  and  almost  in- 
toxicates with  its  overpowering  sweet- 
ness. On  every  hand  tall  palms  and 
graceful  ferns  bend  in  the  wind.  Mon- 
keys chatter,  and  bright  plumaged  birds 
dart  from  tree  to  tree. 

Our  first  stop  is  Monkey  Hill, —  a  col- 
lection of  huts  and  rickety  buildings. 
We  see  the  same  calicoes,  the  same  hair- 
less dogs,  the  same  listless,  lazy  people. 
Here  is  located  Colon's  burial  ground. 
As  we  pull  out  we  pass  a  funeral  train, 
which  has  just  arrived.  The  cars  are 
gayly  decked  out  with  fluttering  stream- 
ers. The  bier  rests  on  an  open  flat  car, 
covered  over  by  an  improvised  canopy. 
The  mourners, —  natives  all, —  arrayed 
in  the  gayest  of  costumes,  are  slowly 
walking  "all  hands  'round,"  and  droning 
a  dismal  dirge.  We  know  now  the  use 
of  the  bright  calicoes,  for  gala  days  are 
frequent. 
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The  train  winds  down  into  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  the  Chagres.  It  is  here 
that  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
canal  workings.  The  river  is  pressed 
into  service  at  many  points,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  We  see  where  tons  of 
earth,  taken  out  to  widen  the  channel, 
have  been  washed  back  by  the  heavy 
summer  rains.  Farther  on  we  see  a 
ponderous  dredger  foundered  in  the 
mud,  its  iron  arm  raised  high  aloft,  up- 
braiding fate  and  Frenchmen.  Here  a 
locomotive,  with  its  train  of  dump-cars, 
tipped  off,  and  abandoned  to  time  and 
the  elements. 

Our  view  is  abruptly  cut  off  as  we 
dash  into  a  copse  of  ferns.  We  rattle 
along  through  this  for  a  half  mile  or  so, 
then  burst  out  into  the  open,  and  follow 
the  river  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  train  stops  for  a  moment  at  Barba- 
coas,  then  is  off  again,  rushing  around  a 
curve,  and  now  upon  a  fine  bridge.  We 
cross  the  river  here,  and  begin  the  as- 
cent of  a  steep  grade.  The  doughty 
little  engine  puffs  and  pants  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Culebra  Col. 

This  chain  of  low  hills  forms  the  wa- 
tershed of  the  Isthmus.  Being  much 
nearer  the  south  than  the  north,  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Pacific  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  while 
the  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  with 
one  or  two  small  tributaries,  forms  a 
navigable  river,  whose  volume  attains 
formidable  dimensions  during  the  rainy 
season. 

The  heavy  floods  of  the  river  and  the 
rocky  barrier  of  the  Col  have  proved  to 
be  insurmountable  obstacles  thus  far. 
The  idea  of  tunneling  the  hill  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  of  the  two  alternatives, — 
constructing  a  series  of  locks,  or  making 
a  huge  cutting  through  the  solid  strata, 
—  neither  was  adopted.  The  river  con- 
tinues to  overflow  its  banks,  and  the  Col 
remains  uncut. 

We  reach  the  summit,  make  a  short 
stop  at  Culebra,  get  out  to  stretch  our 


legs,  and  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
below  us.  A  little  stream  at  the  bottom 
winds  along  like  a  silvery  thread,  and 
loses  itself  among  the  trees.  A  cluster 
of  thatched  roofs  peeps  out  from  the 
midst  of  a  small  copse  of  magnolias.  A 
pretty  villa,  saucily  perched  high  up  on 
the  hillside,  glistens  in  the  sun. 

We  are  off  again,  and  are  soon  travel- 
ing along  at  a  rapid  rate  on  the  down 
grade.  We  leave  the  line  of  the  canal 
far  behind  as  we  swing  off  to  the  east. 
No  w  we  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  west- 
ern ocean  ;  a  beautiful  blue  expanse  of 
water,  framed  as  it  were  by  the  hills  and 
sky.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  Pan- 
ama ;  one  or  two  stops  more  and  we 
shall  be  there.  We  left  Colon  at  half 
past  eleven,  and  it  is  now  after  two. 
The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  it 
is  toward  the  west,  and  behind  us  ;  while 
before  us,  to  the  east,  the  broad  Pacific 
lies  in  apparent  contradiction  to  all  geo- 
graphical order. 

A  bend  in  the  road,  and  we  see  the 
towers  of  the  old  Spanish  city  outlined 
against  the  clear  sky.  The  train  clat- 
ters along  through  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. The  houses  improve  as  their 
number  increases.  No  more  thatch 
roofs,  but  tile-covered  adobes,  quaint 
and  picturesque  in  groups  here  and 
there.  The  whistle  blows  for  the  sta- 
tion. Bags  are  gathered  up.  All  is 
commotion.  We  have  crossed  the  Isth- 
mus, and  are  at  our  journey's  end. 

We  set  out  in  hopes  of  seeing  much, 
and  saw  little.  We  anticipated  a  great 
deal,  and  have  been  disappointed.  The 
"raison  d'etre"  did  not  materialize. 
There  was  no  canal. 

Display  and  great  pretensions  do  not 
make  canals.  Over  $350,000,000  have 
been  sunk  in  the  gigantic  failure.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  ruined  by  it ;  hundreds 
have  lost  their  lives.  The  sequel  has 
been  a  sad  one.  Total  failure  of  the 
project,  disgrace  of  its  projectors,  and 
the  humiliation  of  a  nation. 

Philip  Stanford. 
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The  thing  that  most  absorbs  public  interest  in 
California  as  we  write  is  the  arrest  of  a  couple  of 
train  robbers,  who  have  long  skulked  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Visalia,  firing,  when  pursued,  upon  the 
officers  of  the  law,  with  the  result  of  adding  several 
murders  to  their  crimes.  It  is  said  that  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  have  escaped  arrest  is  due 
to  sympathy  on  the  part  of  neighbors,  who  not  only 
supplied  them  with  food  and  clothes,  but  kept  them 
notified  as  to  the  movements  of  the  officers.  It  is 
certain  that  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
have  been  most  culpable  in  their  effort  to  turn  the 
circumstances  to  account  for  sensational  purposes  by 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  romantic  interest  about 
these  robbers, — a  gross  willingness  to  play  with  the 
public  sense  of  honesty  and  order  for  private  gain. 
These  men  must  have  their  fair  trial  before  it  can 
be  said  with  legal  certainty  that  they  are  criminals 
to  the  extent  charged.  So  far  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  suppose  one  at  least  is  anything  but  a 
rough  and  vicious  thief,  and  reckless  murderer;  and 
the  other,  whatever  his  original  respectability,  a 
murderer  and  congenial  associate  of  the  older  crim- 
inal. In  the  whole  wretched  story  of  the  attempt 
violently  to  seize  other  people's  earnings  instead  of 
working  honestly  for  honest  goods  of  their  own  ;  of 
lurking  like  beasts  from  cave  to  rock  for  months, 
unable  to  take  a  place  again  among  their  fellow- 
men;  of  postponing  arrest  by  adding  several  mur- 
ders to  their  crimes,  to  be  brought  in  at  last  maimed 
and  helpless  to  face  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
wrecked,  suffering,  and  desperate ;  in  the  despair  of 
the  wife  and  daughter  dragged  into  the  gulf  with 
one  of  the  criminals, —  in  all  this,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  any  lad  could  find  of  glamor  or  glory  if  it  was 
held  up  to  him  only  in  its  naked  ugliness.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  would  dress  it  up  for  him 
to  conceal  the  bare  lesson  of  the  facts  is  the  greater. 
The  sin  of  men  who  rob  trains  and  kill  sheriffs  is 
doubtless  less,  from  a  purely  moral  point  of  view, 
than  that  of  many  successful  scoundrels  of  the  home 
and  market-place,  who  keep  within  the  law  and 
make  their  gain  of  the  ruin  and  anguish  of  others  ; 
there  are  more  cruel  and  shameful  deeds  punishable 
by  six  months  in  the  lockup,  or  not  punishable  at  all, 
than  those  for  which  Sontag  and  Evans  may  be 
hanged, —  there  is  that  much  justification,  if  one 
chooses,  for  a  sense  of  pity  over  them  and  indigna- 
tion over  the  injustices  of  society  :  but  every  one 
knows  that  certain  violences  to  the  framework  of 
society  mean  that  civil  order  will  crumble,  and  all 
that  we  have  gained  in  equity  and  mercy  go  down, 
if  such  things  continue. 


It  seems  especially  important  to  preach  a  stern 
sense  of  social  integrity,  and  a  stern  condemnation 
of  crime  nowadays  in  California.  The  succession  of 
crimes,  both  of  violence  and  of  fraud,  in  the  last 
two  years,  most  of  them  unpunished,  has  been  most 
formidable.  Murder  after  murder,  defalcation  after 
defalcation,  has  taken  place  ;  and  not  only  have  the 
officers  of  the  law  been  repeatedly  baffled — that 
might  happen  anywhere — but  the  public  has  been 
very  nonchalant.  Men  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
say,  "  Another  !  "  when  some  established  reputa- 
tion goes  down  before  evidence  of  shameful  breach 
of  trust.  It  is  a  very  grave  matter, —  a  threat  to 
the  future  of  any  community. ' 

The  University  of  California  has  put  forth  an  ap- 
peal for  a  half-million  dollars,  immediately  and 
pressingly  needed  for  buildings.  The  appeal  is 
directed  to  the  legislature,  but  it  will  be  a  year  and 
a  half  before  the  legislature  meets  again.  Univer- 
sity buildings  are  usually  built  by  private  endow- 
ment, but  California  has  been  singularly  deficient  in 
such  gifts.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  such  needs  are 
not  met  here  as  they  are  in  many  and  many  a  com- 
munity that  has  not  nearly  so  many  rich  men.  No 
university  that  appreciates  the  enormous  demands 
made  upon  its  annual  income  by  the  swift  progress 
of  learning  in  the  world  can  divert  money  from  its 
educational  work  and  research  to  stone  and  mortar 
except  at  direst  need  ;  and  the  State  is  doing  a  great 
deal  if  it  keeps  that  income  swelling  as  the  growing 
needs  of  the  University  demand.  $350,000  a  year  is 
a  large  income  for  a  small  university,  but  a  very 
meager  one  for  a  great  university.  Harvard  spends 
annually  close  to  a  million  dollars,  without  depend- 
ing on  State  taxation  at  all.  If  California  gave  in 
private  endowments  for  education  in  any  such  pro- 
portion as  Massachusetts  gives,  her  university  would 
be  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  world.  There 
have  not  been  a  dozen  really  great  educational  en- 
dowments in  this  State  in  its  whole  history.  The 
one  city  of  Chicago  raised  more  money  in  private 
gifts  for  its  university  in  two  years  than  all  California 
has  raised  by  such  means  in  its  whole  history,  possi- 
bly including  Senator  Stanford's  expenditures  thus 
far  upon  his  university. 

Michigan  has  followed  Kansas  in  giving  the  mu- 
nicipal suffrage  to  women.  This  was  in  a  sense  no 
experiment,  even  in  Kansas,  since  for  some  time  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  has  been  the  only  one  with- 
held from  women  in  England  :  but  of  course  the 
conditions  in  America  are  quite  different.     The  dif- 
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ference  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  small 
property  qualification  in  force  in  England, —  indeed, 
the  Michigan  law  has  an  educational  restriction  that 
will  be  quite  as  effective  in  excluding  the  irrespon- 
sible vote, —  but  upon  the  lower  grade  of  municipal 
government  in  general  in  America.  City  politics 
include  so  much  that  is  objectionable  here,  are  man- 
aged by  so  inferior  a  class,  and  raise  such  exciting 
questions  as  to  the  most  elementary  decencies  of 
government,  that  the  municipal  franchise  in  a  State 
that  has  large  cities  would  put  woman  suffrage  to 
the  severest  test  possible.  It  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  in  discussing  the  question  of  wo- 
men's enfranchisement,  that  politics  is  one  thing  and 
voting  quite  another  :  and  it  may  even  happen  that 
the  possession  of  a  vote  by  any  class  releases  it  from 
a  former  enforced  activity  in  politics.  Women  have 
had  a  considerable  part  in  politics  since  human  gov- 
ernment began ;  and  no  one  can  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  present  legislation  and  administration 
without  knowing  how  haunted  they  are  by  petitions, 
interviews,  influence  of  all  sorts,  proceeding  directly 
or  indirectly  from  women, —  part  of  it  from  lobby- 
ists and  meddlers,  but  much  of  it  from  good  women, 
seeking  good  ends  by  the  only  means  open  to  them. 
From  all  such  harassing  solicitation,  from  the  going 
with  appeals  to  man  after  man,  and  marshalling  of 
"  influence"  like  an  office-seeker,  proceedings  that 
are  a  nightmare  to  sensitive  women,  who  neverthe- 
less cannot  always  escape  the  duty,  the  simple  right 
to  drop  a  folded  paper  in  a  box  will  release  them. 
It  sounds  well  to  say  that  women  need  not  take  an 
actual  part  in  politics  by  voting,  in  order  to  effect  the 
correction  of  evil, —  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  to 
men  the  need,  and  it  will  in  time  be  accomplished 
through  them,  by  merely  womanly  influence  ;  but 
the  least  representation  of  the  actual  processes  rep- 
resented by  these  generalities  shows  that  the  "  act- 
ual participation  in  politics  by  voting "  is  an  act 
requiring  the  merest  trifle  of  time  and  no  more  pains 
or  publicity  than  the  dropping  of  a  letter  in  the  post- 
office  ;  while  indirect  influence  .brings  about  its 
ends  only  after  years  of  wearing  and  distasteful  pres- 
sure, sending  delegations  to  legislatures,  canvassing 
for  signatures  to  petitions,  soliciting  newspaper  in- 
fluence, to  bring  about  what  a  single  session  of  a 
governing  body  with  the  fear  of  a  female  constitu- 
ency before  its  eyes  would  have  rushed  to  do, —  the 
very  men  who  meet  the  moral  suasion  with  rough- 
ness or  ridicule  vying  with  each  other  in  putting 
themselves  on  record  as  the  most  eager  and  courte- 
ous advocates  of  the  measure.  We  believe  that  no 
woman  ever  yet  came  out  of  an  effort  to  bring  about 
some  good  and  disinterested  piece  of  legislation  by 
"indirect  influence,"  without  longing  for  the  fran- 
chise to  release  her  from  politics. 


The  Wives  of  Weinsberg. 

After  Burger. 

Of  goodly  Weinsberg  be  it  said, 

(A  town  stout  as  another,) 
She  hath  in  every  virtue  bred 

Full  many  a  maid  and  mother. 
"  When  I  to  wed  make  up  my  mind 
A  Weinsberg  wife  I  '11  try  to  find." 

The  Kaiser  Konrad  once  fell  out 
With  Weinsberg,  (more's  the  pity  !) 

He  and  his  horsemen  tramped  about 
The  doughty  little  city. 

They  laid  the  siege,  they  mined  the  wall, 

They  fired  away,  both  great  and  small. 

And  when  the  city  still  showed  fight, 

Although  on  her  last  ration, 
A  herald  cried,  with  all  his  might, 

Konrad's  determination  : — 
"  You  knaves  !  once  in  your  streets,  I  swear, 
Each  mother's  son  shall  swing  in  air  1 " 

When  this  intelligence  was  cried, 

Tremendous  the  commotion  : 
Speech  failed  the  burghers,  terrified 

At  such  an  awful  notion. 
The  price  of  bread  was  below  par, 
But  good  advice  more  dear  by  far. 

"  Unhappy  Korydons  are  we," 

The  parsons  went  lamenting  ; 
"  Kyrie  Eleison  !  doomed  are  we, 

With  no  time  for  repenting  ; 
Oh,  wretched  Korydons  !  Oh,  dear  ! 
Our  necks  already  feel  so  queer  !  " 

A  priest  may  come  to  his  wits'  end, 

Though  effort  he  redouble  ; 
But  on  a  woman's  wit  depend, 

Through  every  kind  of  trouble  ! 
(The  sharpest  practice  I  have  known, 
By  priests  and  women  have  been  done  1) 

A  young  and  clever  matron  (she 
Had  but  one  month  been  married) 

Made  a  suggestion  ;  all  agree  ; 
By  acclamation  carried  ! 

Applaud  it,  readers,  I  insist, 

This  word  in  time,  by  voice  and  fist. 

In  the  besiegers'  camp  appears, 

At  midnight  from  the  city, 
A  lovely  embassy  ;  with  tears, 

They  sue  for  grace  and  pity, 
These  Weinsberg  women,  on  their  knees, 
They  plead  ;  with  no  results  but  these  : 
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"  The  women  should  have  right  of  way, 
Each  with  her  greatest  treasure. 

All  left  behind  should  be  that  day 
Slain  without  check  or  measure." 

Wherefore  in  somewhat  doleful  plight, 

The  women  journeyed  home  that  night. 

But  when  the  daylight  dawned  serene, 

(I  hope  you  are  attending,) 
Through  Weinsberg's  nearest  gate  was  seen, 

A  troop  of  women  wending  ; 
And  every  woman,  in  a  sack, 
Carried  her  husband  on  her  back. 

More  than  one  courtier  loud  averred 

The  bargain  should  be  broken. 
But  Konrad  said,  "  The  Kaiser's  word 

Must  stand  as  it  is  spoken." 
"Fine  women,"  cried  he,  "Bravo, — hem  ; 
I  hope  our  wife  agrees  with  them  !  " 

He  granted  pardon  ;  gave  a  ball, 

And  banquet  for  the  pleasure 
Of  those  fair  ladies ;   one  and  all, 

He  danced  with,  to  gay  measure ; 
Danced  with  the  Lady  Mayoress  ; 
Danced  with  the  broom-girl,  I  profess  ! 

Now,  can  't  you  tell  where  Weinsberg  lies, 

A  town  with  credit  laden  ? 
Hath  bred  and  reared  fall  many  a  wise 

And  faithful  wife  and  maiden. 
If  ever  I  !m  to  wed  inclined, 
A  Weinsberg  wife  I  '11  try  to  find. 

Katharine  Read  Lockwood. 


The  Pump  in  the  Desert. 

Click-a-lick-klink,  click-a-lick-klink  ! 

Probing  the  desert  for  water  to  drink  ! 
See  how  the  wheel  responds  to  the  breeze 
That  comes  from  afar  o'er  the  western  seas. 

Clipity-clip,  clip-i-ty-clip  ! 

Catching  each  puffin  its  whirling  grip  ! 

Upwards  and  downwards  the  piston  rod  slides, 
Ceaselessly  singing  as  slowly  it  glides, 

Click-a-lick-klink,  click-a-link-clink  ! 

Probing  the  desert  for  water  to  drink  ! 

Click-a-lick-klink,  click-a-lick-klink  !  . 

Nor  river,  nor  spring,  nor  willow-grown  sink, 
But  under  the  surface  in  generous  flood 
Flows  steadily  ever  earth's  life-giving  blood  ; 

A  sovereign  balm  for  the  feverish  land, 

Quickening  life  in  the  long  torpid  sand  ; 
Preparing  the  soil  for  a  bounteous  yield 
Where  mes-quit-e  and  cactus  alone  hold  the  field. 

Click-a-lick-klink,  click-a-lick-klink  ! 

Behold  !  in  the  desert  there  's  water  to  drink  ! 

Clink-a-lick-klick,  olink-a-lick-klick  ! 
And,  lo  !  like  some  fabled  magician's  trick, 
Where  erst  spread  the  glaring,  unbroken  plain 
Thrive  vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  waving  grain, 
And  herds  prolific  on  every  hand, 
And  the  fleet-footed  steed  in  numerous  band ; 
While  hamlet  and  village  spring  up  in  a  day, 
And  prosperous  cities,  ambitious  and  gay. 
Tireless,  the  pump  sings  its  "  click-a-lick-klink," 
Subduing  the  desert  with  water  to  drink. 

Winttvorth  Scholl. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.1 

The  reports  for  1892  of  this  curious  society  tend 
rather  to  repel  still  further  the  sympathy  of  cautious 
persons,  who  do  not  seek  to  be  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  supernatural  occurrences,  than  to  lessen 
their  distrust  of  the  whole  thing.  The  Society  has 
has  long  since  ceased  seriously  to  regard  itself  as  an 
impartial  investigating  committee  with  regard  to 
spiritualism  and  kindred  phenomena,  and  has  be- 
come one  for  the  advancement  of  certain  theories, 
— chiefly  a  belief  in  "telepathic"  communication. 
Much  of  the  material  in  its  publications  seems,  on 
the  face  of  it,  little  more  than  ordinary  superstition, 
masquerading  in  the  robes  of  science.  The  temper 
of  the  president  of  the  society,  Professor  Sidgwick, 
is,  as  far  as  appears  in  these  reports,  most  courteous 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &jCo. :  i8q2. 


and  frank,  and  he  admits  with  candor,  in  the  report 
of  December,  1892,  that  the  Society  and  its  work 
have  no  standing  among  scientific  men  ("although 
little  or  no  scientific  credit  may  yet  attach  to  our 
special  researches ").  He  rejoices,  however,  that 
the  scientific  work  of  individual  members  of  the 
Society  in  other  directions  is  no  longer  considered 
discredited  by  their  beliefs  in  this  field.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  strictly  true  that  it  is  not  discredited  :  the 
courtesy  of  scientific  gatherings  and  discussions  in 
print,  the  amenities  due  from  one  university  to  an- 
other, the  obligation  of  investigators  to  treat  respect- 
fully anything  that  claims  to  be  a  hypothesis  invit- 
ing honest  investigation, — all  such  considerations 
keep  in  the  background  a  misgiving  as  to  the  gen- 
eral soundness  of  judgment  of  the  best  scientific  man 
who  keeps  a  corner  of  his  mind  for  ghosts  of  any 
sort;  but  it  exists,  none  the  less.  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace  is  apparently  listened  to  on  biological  sub- 
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jects  with  none  the  less  deference  because  he  has 
on  public  platforms  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  evidence  of  ghosts  derived  from  the  "spirit 
photography,"  now  pretty  thoroughly  exposed  as  a 
cheap  fraud,  and  whose  general  method  should  have 
been  perfectly  evident  to  any  sensible  person,  though 
without  scientific  training.  Professor  Coues  is  quoted 
as  respectfully  on  ornithological  questions  as  if  he 
had  never  insisted  that  he  could  see  people's  ghosts 
or  "phantoms"  leaving  their  bodies  in  the  form  of 
a  light  mist.  But  if  any  question  of  the  correctness 
of  an  observation, — the  relative  weight  of  evidence, 
— came  up  between  these  men  and  Darwin,  say,  it 
would  very  soon  be  seen  how  far  they  had  really 
marred  their  credibility,  even  as  to  plain  daylight 
facts,  by  their  excursions  into  ghostland.  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick,  the  president  of  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research,  was  also  president  of  last  fall's 
International  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology, 
but  was  scrupulous  in  refraining  from  pushing  the 
society's  ideas.  This  Congress  was  organized  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Society,  but 
it  is  their  own  wish,  in  order  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  the  most  eminent  and, careful  psychologists, 
to  keep  it  on  the  plane  of  acknowledged  and  un- 
questionable science,  and  to  introduce  with  the  ut- 
most modesty  their  particular  hobby.  The  situation, 
of  course,  binds  the  attendants  on  the  Congress  to 
receiving  with  especial  courtesy  such  limited  refer- 
ence to  it  as  they  do  introduce.  It  was  classified  as 
"Transcendental  Psychology." 

The  most  important  part  taken  by  this  "Trans- 
cendental Psychology  "  in  the  Congress  was  the  re- 
port concerning  the  result  of  the  Census  of  Halluci- 
nations. It  will  be  remembered  that  for  some  years 
blanks  have  been  going  about,  requesting  people  to 
report  whether  they  have  ever  experienced  halluci- 
nations of  the  voice,  appearance,  or  touch,  of  human 
beings.  If  anyone  reported  that  he  had,  he  was 
further  asked  for  the  detail  of  the  occurrence,  and 
whether  any  presentiment  involved  "came  true." 
The  object  was  to  see  whether  such  fulfillment  hap- 
pened oftener  than  mere  chance  would  appear  to 
justify.  Prof.  Sidgwick  himself  compiled  the  results 
for  England,  and  those  for  America  were  also  com- 
piled by  men  who  were  strongly  prepossessed  with  a 
belief  in  these  presentiments,  and  a  desire  to  find  in 
them  evidence  of  "  telepathy."  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  compilers  was  that  the  proportion  of 
coincidences  between  the  hallucinations  and  distant 
events  was  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  accident 
or  error  on  the  part  of  the  persons  reporting.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  the  opinion  of  the  sci- 
entific men  present  appears  to  have  been  decidedly 
the  other  way.  The  only  way  in  which  the  general 
public  could  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  real  result  of  the 
inquiry, — on  which  so  much  pains  has  been  spent, 
— would  be  to  have  at  least  all  the  affirmative  an- 
swers put  into  the  hands  of  a  pyschologist  of  oppo- 
site prepossessions,  to  see  whether  his  report  would 
not  be  a  totally  different  effect. 


That  it  would  so  differ  is  probable.  For  even  an 
unscientific  reader  can  easily  see  in  the  reports  from 
time  to  time  issued  by  the  society,  a  handling  of 
evidence  very  different  from  that  which  he  will  see 
if  he  will  pick  up  an  issue  of  any  one  of  the  leading 
scientific  journals,  issued  by  the  great  universities. 
The  report  of  June,  1892,  consists  entirely  of  reports 
of  sittings  with  a  certain  trance  medium,  who  gave 
the  sitters  messages  purporting  to  have  come  from 
dead  friends.  This  was  an  American  inquiry,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society.  Mr.  Hodgson  (who  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, a  scientific  man)  appeared  in  the  early  reports 
of  the  American  Society  as  the  member  of  all  others 
who  most  urgently  clung  to  the  "transcendental" 
interpretations  of  phenomena  that  most  of  his  col- 
leagues,— Harvard  professors, — interpreted  mainly 
as  instances  of  curious  delusions  and  vagaries  of  the 
human  brain  and  senses.  Prof.  James  has  been, 
however,  strongly  disposed  to  the  transcendental 
side.  Mr.  Hodgson  finds  in  this  medium's  utter- 
ances evidence  that  she  could  read  the  minds  of  her 
sitters,  especially  the  "  sub-conscious  "  part  thereof, 
and  repeat  thus  to  them  information  known  to  them- 
selves, and  use  it  in  communications  to  others  ;  but 
that  she  failed  invariably  in  tests  that  required  her  to 
give  information  that  could  not  have  been  obtained 
in  any  such  way.  Some  remarkable  hits  and  some 
gross  failures  are  recorded  :  the  hits  are  almost  al- 
ways of  a  trivial  character,  and  over  and  over  again 
even  the  casual  reader  can  see  how  a  dozen  avenues 
of  information  accessible  to  the  medium  are  neglect- 
ed by  the  investigator.  As  an  example  :  A  spirit, 
through  the  medium,  tells  a  sitter  that  a  boy,  a  drug- 
gist's son,  with  a  girl,  have  been  drowned  in  skating, 
some  years  ago,  on  Lake  Pepin,  near  Lake  City,  but 
is  unable  to  name  the  State.  Investigation  proves 
that  one  of  the  various  lake  cities  in  "the  Union  is^ 
near  a  Lake  Pepin,  and  that  some  years  ago  the  in- 
cident did  occur  ;  the  boy's  last  name  is  nearly  as 
given  by  the  medium,  his  first  name  and  the  name  of 
the  girl  apparently  fictitious.  Mr.  Hodgson  con- 
cludes that  the  sitter  had  years  before  read  and  for- 
gotten a  newspaper  item,  in  which  the  occurrence 
was  briefly  told,  the  boy's  last  name  alone  being: 
mentioned,  and  the  name  of  the  State  omitted  ;  that 
the  medium  had  "  filched"  this  forgotten  item  from 
the  subconscious  memory  of  the  sitter,  and  reported 
it  back  as  a  message  from  the  other  world.  It  does 
not  appear  to  occur  to'him  as  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  medium  herself  had  read  the  item, 
than  to  construct  so  roundabout  and  mystic  a  path 
by  which  it  should  reach  her  knowledge. 

This  class  of  reasoners  holds  that  though  their  in- 
dividual instances  be  shaky,  the  "  cumulative  force  " 
of  a  large  number  of  them  is  stronger  than  the  sep- 
arate data.  But  that  is  not  true  of  this  sort  of  evi- 
dence :  five  hundred  instances  that  may  as  easily 
prove  the  medium's  possession  of  a  good  scrapbook 
as  her  telepathic  powers,  leave  the  case  for  telepathy 
precisely  where  it  will  be  without  them. 
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The  first  weakness  of  all  those  who,  believing  in 
supersensuous  communication,  think  to  fortify  their 
belief  by  investigation  that  shall  be  accepted  as 
scientific,  is  that  they  refuse  to  start  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  presumption  stands  against  them  ; 
that  propositions  which  controvert  all  that  is  so  far 
solidly  ascertained  by  all  preceding  investigation  and 
experiment,  require  for  acceptance  not  merely  evi- 
dence that  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  some 
single  subordinate  fact  or  law  agreeable  in  itself  to 
previously  ascertained  principles,  but  a  quantity  and 
quality  of  proof  so  overwhelming  as  to  upset  almost 
the  whole  previous  structure  of  scientific  thought. 
Yet,  so  far,  the  amount  offered  has  been  less,  and 
flimsier,  than  would  be  required  by  an  exact  psychol- 
ogist for  the  demonstration  of  a  single  hypothesis 
regarding  the  action  of  the  optic  nerve  in  color  sen- 
sibility, for  example. 

Selections  from  Franklin. 

1  Benjamin  Franklin's  works  have  a  value  to 
Americans  that  will  not  pass  away  so  long  as  the 
Republic  he  helped  to  shape  shall  keep  its  form. 
More  than  the  works  of  any  other  man  (of  Washing- 
ton, or  Adams,  or  Otis,  or  Jefferson)  they  moulded 
those  feelings  and  sentiments  that  we  are  proud  to 
claim  as  "American  ideas."  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  philosopher's  character  was  strangely 
epicurean  in  its  tendencies, — that  Poor  Richard 
with  all  his  frugal  maxims  suffered  much  with  gout, 
— that  the  Quaker  garb  covered  the  most  acceptable 
of  courtiers  at  the  corrupt  court  of  before  the  deluge. 
It  is  well  therefore  that  a  new  issue  is  made  of  Epes 
Sargent's  selection  of  Franklin's  writings,  albeit 
from  the  badly  battered  plates  of  the  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.'s  edition  of  1855.  The  new  edition 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  old  in  any  way. 

Two  Theological  Books. 

In  the  daintiest  of  light  blue,  white,  and  gold 
bindings  comes  The  First  Millennial  Faith,11  but 
the  reader  that  picks  it  up  supposing  it  to  be  a  book 
of  extracts  and  devotions  for  luxurious  piety  will 
find  himself  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  a  theological  discus- 
sion, seeking  to  prove  a  polemical  point  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Its  thesis  is 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  redemption,  not  a 
sacrifice  ;  that  it  bought  back  to  God  the  souls  held 
in  bondage  by  Satan,  and  was  not  satisfaction  to  ap- 
pease the  sense  of  justice  of  an  angry  God.  This 
satisfaction  theory  is  traced  to  Anselm,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  church  and  society  that  produced  the 
first  great  scholastic  is  painted.  Then  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers  ante  and  post  Nicene  is  ad- 
duced, and    the   argument    pushed  home  in  a  final 

JThe  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  including 
his  Autobiography.  With  Notes  and  a  Memoir  by 
Epes  Sargent.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard  :   1893. 

2  The  First  Millenial  Faith.  By  the  author  of  "  Not 
on  Calvary."     New  York  :     Saalfield  and  Fitch  :  1893. 


chapter.  To  those  that  deny  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal Devil,  this  book  will  seem  an  attempt  to  drive 
out  one  theological  absurdity  by  substituting  an-, 
other ;  but  to  those  who  share  Carlyle's  disgust  be- 
cause he  could  not  induce  Emerson  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  "  Auld  Nickie  Ben,"  it  will  no  doubt 
prove  edifying. 

3  The  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  God,  by  A.  Gatry, 
translated  from  the  French,  is  a  study  of  the  chief 
theodicies.  One  expects  to  find  a  very  thoroughly, 
carefully  worked-out  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  resting  on  reason  for  its  proof.  The  theories 
of  the  great  thinkers  are  reviewed  and  criticised, 
but  the  author  has  little  sympathy  with  scientific 
methods  of  thought,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  idea 
of  sound  reason,  which  is  that  which  is  "  not  parted 
from  its  source  in  the  soul  and  in  God."  The  source 
of  reason  is  the  light  itself  which  God  gives.  So, 
the  idea  of  reason  is  mixed  up  with  supernaturalism, 
resulting  in  a  dogmatic  assertion  of  postulates  as 
true,  on  account  of  the  f  iith  that  they  are  true.  The 
close  student  seeks  in  vain  for  an  anchor  to  hold  his 
convictions  from  slipping  into  the  mud  of  mysticism. 

The  author  also  explains  that  "perverted  reason 
is  that  which  breaks,  in  so  far  as  it  may,  with  this 
source,"  and  by  that  he  means  scientific  reason. 
"There  are  two  degrees  of  the  divine  intelligible, — 
that  which  reason  may  maintain,  and  that  which 
can  be  attained  only  by  faith  and  revelation."  The 
mysticism  of  the  author  may  here  be  clearly  seen, 
and  this  unreasonable  point  of  view  vitiates  what 
scientific  value  may  be  expected  from  the  critical 
review  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  a  compari- 
son of  theodicies. 

Whitman's  Autobiographia. 

4This  little  volume  is  another  service  of  the  Sted- 
mans  to  the  memory  of  their  friend,  Walt  Whitman. 
It  is  made  up  of  selections  from  his  prose  mention 
of  himself,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  that 
it  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  fragmentary  autobiography. 
Whitman  appears  to  much  better  advantage  thus 
pruned,  and  Mr.  Stedman,  the  son  of  E.  C.  Sted- 
man,  sought  permission  to  do  the  pruning  for  a  long 
time.  Whitman  had  always  before,  however,  re- 
fused to  have  selections  from  his  works  published. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  concerning  the  other 
book  Mr.  Stedman  obtained  permission  to  make, 
that  of  selections  from  the  poems,  Whitman's  death, 
to  which  it  was  due  that  the  selection  never  passed 
his  revision,  has  doubtless  helped  the  quality  of 
Autobiographia.  His  editor's  judgment,  as  to  what 
to  print  and  what  to  leave  out,  was  undoubtedly 
superior  to  his  own. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  and  much  that 

3Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  God.  A  study  of  the 
Chief  Theodicies.  By  A.  Gatry.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Boston  :   Roberts  Bros. :   1892. 

^Autobiographia.  By  Walt  Whitman.  New  York  : 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.:  1892. 
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is  fine  in  a  literary  way  in  these  extracts,  but  noth- 
ing extraordinarily  good  ;  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  characteristic  affectations,  the  pervasive 
self-consciousness,  or  even  the  annoying  Frenchify- 
ing of  words  (a  note-book  is  a  livraison,  a  clinic  a 
clinique).  The  present  reviewer  is  not  shaken,  run- 
ning over  this  volume,  in  a  former  conviction  that, 
while  he  has  traits  of  real  value,  Whitman's  liter- 
ary fame  in  America  rests  on  the  personal  efforts  of 
a  few  influential  friends,  and  on  the  reflected  in- 
fluence of  his  English  fame.  His  English  fame 
so  obviously  rested  on  the  British  craving  for  some- 
thing of  the  Buffalo  Bill  type  in  American  litera- 
ture that  it  is  not  deserving  of  serious  critical  discus- 
sion. 

Translations  of  De  Musset. 

A  Chicago  firm  is  publishing  a  series  of  transla- 
tions of  De  Musset,  of  which  three  volumes  have 
reached  us  :  The  Confession  of  a  Child  of  the  Cen- 
tury1, The  Beauty  Spot,  and  Other  Stories1,  and  Bar- 
berine,  and  Other  Comedies.^ 

The  translation  is  into  good  English,  but  not  the 
best.  The  stories  themselves  need  not  be  criticized 
at  length  here.  Like  the  Russian  novelists,  De 
Musset  has  much  to  teach  concerning  the  art  of  fic- 
tion to  the  English  or  American  student,  and  yet  is 
of  little  avail  as  an  example.  The  life  described 
and  the  attitude  toward  life  are  too  different.  The 
singular  weakness  of  will,  the  exaggeration  of  feel- 
ing, and  yet  its  fickleness,  and  the  gross  egotism  on 
which  the  tragedy  in  so  many  Russian  and  French 
stories  depend,  throws  the  average  reader,  born  to 
healthier  ideals  of  manliness,  out  of  sympathy.  The 
dignity  of  tragedy  is  wanting.  The  general  drift  of 
the  tales  at  present  under  review  is  to  give  a  vivid 
expression  of  the  ennui  and  tawdriness  that  masks 
as  pleasure  to  the  libertine,  of  no  satisfaction  to  any 
but  the  coldly  gross  in  the  experiencing,  and  likely 
to  poison  the  possibility  of  more  real  joys  afterward. 
Though  unintentionally,  they  throw  into  no  less 
strong  relief  the  fact  that  to  the  type  of  man  who 
figures  as  hero  in  all  these  tales  the  very  thing  blindly 
craved  through  pages  of  despairing  reveries  is  honest 
marriage  for  love,  and  frank  domestic  affection. 
With  a  little  firmer  interpretation  of  his  own  data, 
De  Musset  would  have  given  in  the  books  under 
review  a  thoroughly  moral,  instead  of  a  half-moral 
lesson. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Our  Society  Blue  Book,*  the  fashionable  private 
address  directory  of  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  San 

^The  Confession  of  a  Child  of  the  Century.  By  Al- 
fred De  Musset.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.: 
1892. 

'2 The  Beauty  Spot  and  Other  Stories.  By  Alfred  De 
Musset.     Ibid. 

^Barberine  and  Other  Comedies.  By  Alfred  De 
Musset.     Ibid. 

4Our  Society  Blue  Book  for  1892-1893.  San  Fran- 
cisco Charles  C.  Hoag. 


Francisco  and  other  California  cities,  together  with 
much  information  as  to  clubs,  theaters,  and  other 
social  matters,  is  a  great  convenience  to  society 
people.  The  book  for  1893  seems  to  have  been 
made  up,  as  usual,  with  considerable  care  as  to  ad- 
dresses, but  once  in  a  while  a  whole  family  is  named, 
even  down  to  a  ten-year-old  child.  On  the  whole, 
it  gives  evidence  of  praiseworthy  care  and  industry. 

Books  Received. 

Geological  and  Solar  Climates.  By  Marsden  Man- 
son.      University  of  California  :   1893. 

Mental  Life  and  Culture.  By  Julia  Duhring. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  :   1893. 

Monte  Carlo,  Its  Sin  and  Splendor.  By  one  of 
the  Victims.     Chicago  :    N.  C.  Smith  &  Co. :   1893. 

Napoleon.  By  Richard  Sheffield  Dement.  Chi- 
cago :  Knight,  Leonard  &  Co. :   1893. 

Nanon.  By  George  Sand.  New  York  :  William 
R.  Jenkins :   1893. 

Pris  du  Bonheur.     By  Henri  Ardel.     Ibid. 

Re-incarnation.  By  Jerome  A.  Anderson.  San 
Francisco:  The  Lotos  Pub.  Co.:  1893. 

Ethianism,  or  Wise  Men  Reviewed.  F.J.  Rip- 
ley.    Atlanta:  Constitution  Pub.  Co. :  1893. 

The  Comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  By  Wil- 
liam Shakspere.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co.: 

1893- 

Baron  Montez  of  Panama  and  Paris.  By  Archi- 
bald Clavering  Gunter.  New  York  :  The  Home 
Pub.  Co.:   1893. 

Old  Kaskaskia.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
Cambridge  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  1893. 

The  Drama.  By  Henry  Irving.  New  York : 
Tait,  Sons  &  Co.:  1893. 

In  the  Confessional.  By  Gustav  Adolf  Danziger. 
San  Francisco  :  Western  Authors'  Pub.  Co.:  1893. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  By  William  M.  Peck. 
New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co. :  1893. 

The  Graphic  System  of  Object  Drawing.  Ar- 
ranged by  Hobart  B.  Jacobs  and  Augusta  L.  Brown. 
Ibid. 

Hand-Book  to  accompany  The  Graphic  System  of 
Object  Drawing.     Ibid. 

Natural  Science  Note  Book.  No.  I  Mineralogy. 
Ibid. 

Poems  and  Prose.  By  John  Cotter  Pelton.  San 
Francisco:  The  Bancroft  Co. :   1893. 

The  Shadow  of  Desire.  By  Irene  Osgood.  New 
York:    The  Cleveland  Pub.  Co.:   1893. 

My  Wickedness  :  A   Psychological  Study.     Ibid. 

The  Russian  Refugee.  By  Henry  R.  Wilson.  Chi- 
cago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  :   1893. 

Mortal  Man.   By  A.  Easton.     Ibid. 

Froebel  Letters.  By  Arnold  H.  Heinemann.  Bos- 
ton :  Lee  and  Shepard  :   1893. 
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A  RARE  WILD  FLOWER 
OF  WASHINGTON. 

Botanists,  scientists,  or- 
chid-growers, and  lovers  of 
flowers  generally,  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  and  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  in  the  great 
dank,  evergreen  forests  of 
Washington  the  Calypso  Bo- 
realis  has  its  home,  each  suc- 
ceeding season  illumining 
their  dank  recesses  with  its 
fresh  beauty,  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  much 
sought  after  and  highly  prized 
by  the  old  pioneers  and  the 
happy  children  who  grow  up 
at  the  edge  of  the  limitless 
wilderness.  The  hunters  of  a 
family,  in  an  early  day,  often 
brought  home  great  handfuls 
of  the  dainty,  fragrant  blos- 
soms, having  discovered  them 
on  the  long  tramp  through  the 
woods  in  search  of  game  ;  and 
thefinding  of  a  "lady's-slipper 
place,"  as  the  children  called 
them,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  cabin  home  was  a  de- 
lightful event.  It  is  gradually 
receding  from  its  old  haunts, 
however,  before  the  destruc- 
tive march  of  civilization,  and 
we  must  go  farther  away  into 
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the  depths  of  the  forest  to  find  our 
favorite  flower. 

The  Calypso  Borealis  is  a  terrestrial 
orchid,  growing  in  thick,  moist,  cool 
woods,  the  bulb  embedded  in  moss. 
Here  and  there  at  rare  intervals  you 
may  come  upon  whole  colonies  of  them, 
their  gay  rosy-purple  and  yellow  blos- 
soms a  lively  contrast  to  the  tints  of 
green  in  the  surrounding  vegetation. 
Gray  describes  the  Calypso  as  "a  rare 
and  beautiful  plant,"  and  further  terms 
it  a  little  bog-herb.  As  it  is  known  to 
me  in  Washington,  it  never  grows  in 
bogs,  nor  even  in  the  wet  portions  of 
the  forest,  but  often  on  yellow,  gravelly 
fir  land,  quite  as  likely  to  be  located  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  as  on  a  well  drained 
slope  near  the  base.  A  low,  even  tem- 
perature and  abundant  moisture  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  development. 

During  the  long  nights,  and  short, 
cloudy  days  of  the  rainy  season,  the  Ca- 
lypso is  growing  from  its  round,  white, 
juicy  bulb,  a  single  cordate  leaf  and 
pointed  bud,  which  reach  about  one  half 
their  full  size  in  January.  Their  ex- 
quisite coloring,  impossible  to  these 
pages,  is  difficult  to  render  even  in  paint- 
ing. Violet,  rose,  purple,  and  lavender, 
brown,  and  yellow,  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition, each  shifting  with  every  change 
of  light  on  account  of  its  translucence. 
A  bit  of  the  purple  petal,  sepal,  or  stem, 
is  a  charming  object  under  the  micro- 
scope. Preserved  for  the  herbarium, 
they  are  the  veriest  mockery  of  their 
fresh,  lovely  selves. 

The  fragrance  of  the  Calypso  is  inde- 
scribably delicious,  slightly  resembling 
that  of  clove-pinks,  but  much  more  re- 
fined and  delicate,  with  a  wild,  woodsy 
flavor  not  suggested  by  the  latter.  At 
once  the  daintiest  and  choicest  of  our 
wild  flowers,  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
see  it  disappearing,  together  with  many 
other  beautiful  denizens  of  the  forest, 
before  the  encroachments  of  a  merciless 
civilization.  Forest  fires  are  their  great- 
est enemy.     It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped 


that  orchid-hunters  will  take  notice  of 
this  rare  variety,  to  the  end  that  it  mav 
be  introduced  in  fine  collections  and  pre- 
served from  ultimate  destruction. 

Yet,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
to  cultivate  the  Calypso,  somewhat  of  its 
poetic  aspect  will  depart.  Its  setting 
in  nature  is  superb.  Only  those  who 
have  visited  the  great  forests  of  Puget 
Sound  and  penetrated  their  enchanting 
depths  can  fully  realize  this  truth.  Over 
the  thick  bed  of  moss  that  carpets  the 
ground,  the  twin-flower  vine  (Linnaea 
Borealis)  creeps  everywhere ;  the  Ore- 
gon grape  (Berberis  glumacea),  with 
glistening,  thorny  leaves,  here  luxuri- 
ates ;  above  these  rises  the  dense  jungle 
of  salal  (Gaultheria  shallon)  and  many 
other  shrubs,  drooping  young  hemlocks, 
plumy  firs  and  pines,  red  huckleberry 
bushes  draped  with  long  gray  moss,  and 
towering  over  all,  the  mass  of  the  gen- 
eral forest. 

Although  usually  solitary  or  in  irreg- 
ular groups  dotted  about  over  their 
mossy  bed,  a  whole  family  of  them  is 
occasionally  found  in  very  close  quar- 
ters indeed.  From  a  little  hollow  in  the 
side  of  a  moss-covered  log  a  handful  of 
bulbs  agree  to  send  up  as  many  as  nine 
leaves,  perhaps,  and  the  same  number 
of  large,  perfect,  showy  blossoms.  A 
fair  daughter  of  Whidby,  visiting  the 
studio  where  the  original  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration1  was  painting  (why 
not  painting  as  well  as  building?),  ex- 
pressed a  lively  interest  and  delight  in 
seeing  them  so  depicted,  saying  that 
she  had  often  seen  them  growing  on 
fallen  mossy  trees  in  the  forest  retreats 
near  her  island  home. 

Having  generally  visited  the  beds  in 
the  blooming  season  only,  the  writer 
was  happily  surprised  in  finding  a  per- 
fect seed-vessel  on  a  transplanted  speci- 
men in  the  midsummer  of  1891, — a  long 
purplish  three-sided  pod,  bearing  the  per- 

2There  are  but  few  pictorial  representations  of  this 
flower,  C.  Borealis,  known  to  me.  The  original  is  now 
in  the  Washington  Building  at  the  World's  Fair. 
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Photo  by  Faher  from  Painting  by  E.  I.  Denny 

CALYPSO   BOREALIS    AT    HOME. 


sistent  perianth,  a  withered  tuft  at  the 
point ;  the  seeds  minute,  yellow,  like 
fine  sawdust,  requiring  considerable 
care  in  handling,  as  they  fly  freely  in 
the  air  if  stirred  by  ever  so  slight  a 
breath.  From  this  peculiarity,  probably, 
originated  their  Indian  name  of  Shuch- 
web-uts,  or  wind-flower.  Shuck -web 
means  wind.  They  are  scattered,  dis- 
tributed, planted,  by  the  winds  that  blow 
gently  through    the    forest ;   for   be   it 


known,  the  depths  of  the  forest  here  are 
the  most  sheltered  regions  we  know. 
A  very  little  distance  from  the  coast 
the  force  of  a  gale  even  is  very  much 
broken  by  the  dense  mass  of  vegetation 
which  opposes  its  progress. 

Being  a  lover  of  shade  and  shelter,  the 
Calypso  takes  kindly  to  domestication, 
providing  it  is  not  subjected  to  much 
heat  and  drouth.  A  fernery  might  afford 
it  a  satisfactory  dwelling-place.    Twenty 
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years  ago  a  pioneer  home  in  western 
Washington  boasted  a  unique  and  beau- 
tiful ornament, — a  large  rustic  jardiniere 
filled  with  thrifty  maiden-hair  ferns, 
sweet  vernal  grass,  a  rich  mat  of  green 
moss,  and  a  number  of  Calypso  bulbs. 
For  several  years  they  lived  and  flour- 
ished, faithfully  blooming  at  their  usual 
season.  That  was  the  day,  however,  of 
mild  bark  fires  in  open  fire-places. 

In  a   delightful  article  published   in 
the  Century  for  July  of   1887,  entitled 


cheerful  and  hospitable  goddess,  in 
whose  namesake  we  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested, died  of  a  broken  heart,  for  she 
was  supposed  to  be  immortal.  Such  an 
idea  is  a  climax  of  sentiment  flattering 
to  masculine  vanity,  with  which  even 
Ulysses  neglected  to  adorn  his  boastful 
tale. 

Accidental  voyaging  is  not  likely  to 
disclose  the  forest  isle  begirt  with  seas 
of  verdure,  the  Ogygia  of  our  Calypso, 
but  a  wisely  directed  search  in  favorable 


ON   THE  ROAD   TO    THE   LADY    SLIPPER    PLACE. 


"  Among  the  Wild  Flowers,"  John  Bur- 
roughs says  of  the  Calypso  Borealis  : — 

I  have  never  yet  found  the  orchid  called  Calypso, 
— a  large  variegated,  purple  and  yellow  flower,  Gray 
says,  which  grows  in  cold,  wet  woods  and  bogs,  very 
beautiful  and  very  rare.  Calypso,  you  know,  was 
the  nymph  who  fell  in  love  with  Ulysses,  and  de- 
tained him  seven  years,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart 
after  he  left  her.  I  have  a  keen  desire  to  see  her  in 
her  floral  guise,  reigning  over  some  silent  bog,  or  ris- 
ing above  the  moss  of  some  dark  glen  in  the  woods, 
and  would  gladly  be  the  Ulysses  to  be  detained  at 
least  a  few  hours  by  her. 

One  does  not  like  to  think  that  the 


places  may  discover  her  looking  joyously 
forth  from  her  bower,  the  dew  of  in- 
nocence upon  her  untouched  beauty, 
dreaming  of  no  ruthless  marauder  tread- 
ing on  with  careless,  cruel  feet,  but 
seeming  to  welcome  those  who  would 
preserve  and  prize  her  loveliness. 

To  the  Calypso. 

Sweet  nymph,  thy  home  is  far  away 
From  glaring  light  and  heat  of  day, 
A  darksome,  cool,  unknown  retreat, 
Where  solitude  and  silence  meet, 
An  unheard  harmony  complete, 
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Where  if  the  tawny  squirrel  drops 
A  fir-cone  to  the  ground, 
The  passing  hunter  eager  stops, 
Quick  questioning  the  sound. 

Gigantic  trees  guard  all  about 

A  little  checkered  open  space 

Of  velvet,  moss  and  vines, 

Round  hemlock  boughs,  far  reaching  out, 

The  honeysuckle  twines. ' 

Ulysses  hidden  in  this  place 

Enchanted  might  have  stood, 

Penelope  afar  forgot, 

Thou  darling  of  the  wood. 

Fair  flower  beneath  an  April  sky, 
Wild  wandering  bees  swarm  by 


Thy  green  and  mossy  bed  ; 
Through  moving  boughs  o'erhead 
The  wooing  sun-rays  glancing  down 
Called  tender  leaf  and  brittle  stem 
To  wear  their  purple  crown, 
And  spread  a  precious  odor  rare 
Upon  the  ambient,  crystal  air. 

My  fancy  changes,  and  I  greet 
Thee,  "Lady's  Slipper,"  shy  and  sweet. 
The  faries  wear  them  on  their  feet, 
When  dancing  in  the  moon's  bright  rays 
All  night,  the  while  cicadas  play. 
If  gathered  by  some  gentle  hand, 
Thy  perfume  hasting  to  impart, 
Happy  if  thou  canst  but  rest 
Above  a  loving  heart. 

E.  I.  Denny. 


AT  THE  LAST. 

As  I  from  day  to  day 

See  life's  fair  scenes  grow  dim, 
While  o'er  my  path  the  gray, 

Wan,  Stygian  shadows  swim, 

When  Love,  with  pleading  eyes, 

Cries,  "  Stay,  beloved,  stay, 
Lo  !  in  the  eastern  skies 

There  dawns  a  perfect  day." 

I  give  nor  look,  nor  sign, 

I  dare  not  pause,  nor  weep, — 
Would  that  this  soul  of  mine 

Were  drowned  in  dreamless  sleep! 

Jeannie  Oliver  Benson. 
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LELAND  STANFORD. 


The  death  of  Leland  Stanford,  which 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  June,  is  a  nota^ 
ble  event  in  the  history  of  California. 
During  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  the  most  distinguished 
citizen  of  our  State, —  the  one  who  did 
most  to  stimulate  its  industries  and  to 
increase  its  wealth.  In  many  respects 
his  career  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  our  time  which  abounds  with  remark- 
able careers.  That  he  was  governor  of 
California  in  the  critical  period  of  the 
civil  war  ;  that  he  was  twice  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
commencing  life  as  a  poor  young  man, 
he  accumulated  a  fortune  of  many  mil- 
lions ; —  these  are  minor  points  in  the 
interest  with  which  he  will  be  regarded 
in  coming  centuries. 

His  chief  monuments  are  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University.  They  are 
prominent  and  permanent  institutions 
of  our  continent  ;  they  are  marked  on 
our  maps  ;  their  names  are  familiar  to 
journalism  and  to  common  speech  in 
every  continent.  They  will  continue 
to  exist  to  distant  times,  and  while  they 
exist  Leland  Stanford  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Although  he  had  associates  in  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  road, 
the  main  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  belongs  to  him.  In  fact  as 
well  as  in  name  he  was  the  head  of  the 
company,  the  one  best  known  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  one  whose  position  and 
reputation  inspired  confidence,  the  one 
best  fitted  for  the  general  control  of 
a  very  extensive  business,  employing 
thousands  of  men,  and  highly  compli- 
cated in  its  legal  and  political  relations. 
And  those  in  whose  midst  he  stood  con- 
spicuously eminent  were  not  small  men. 
C.  P.  Huntington,  who  alone  of  the  five 


now  survives,  Mark  Hopkins,  Edward 
B.  Crocker,  and  Charles  Crocker,  each 
had  a  remarkable  combination  of  char- 
acter and  capacity.  Every  one  of  them 
proved  to  be  extremely  able  in  his  de- 
partment ;  every  one  of  them  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  others  ; 
and  all  his  associates  deferred  to  Mr. 
Stanford. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  public 
services  of  Leland  Stanford,  we  must 
remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Central  Pacific  Company 
our  State  was  twenty-three  days  from 
New  York  for  travel  by  way  of  Panama, 
and  for  freight  four  months  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn ;  and  that  the  construction 
of  a  railway  across  the  continent  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  development 
of  the  industries  of  California.  The 
prospect  of  the  iron  road  was  constant- 
ly before  the  public  mind  and  its  import- 
ance was  universally  admitted,  and  yet 
the  leading  merchants  and  all  the  mil- 
lionaires of  San  Francisco  failed  to 
devise  a  feasible  plan  of  construction, 
or  to  organize  a  company  on  a  substan- 
tial basis.  Many  that  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  project  on  general 
principles  also  said  in  confidential  con- 
versation that  there  were  insuperable 
difficulties  in  each  of  the  three  main 
branches  of  the  project,  the  legal,  the 
pecuniary,  and  the  engineering ;  and 
that  the  great  work  must  therefore  be 
left  to  a  later  time,  and  perhaps  to  a 
later  generation.  And  this  opinion  was 
accepted  by  most  of  the  wealthy  men  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  as  well  as  in 
San  Francisco. 

Thus  the  little  association  in  Sacra- 
mento had  the  field  to  themselves.  No 
other  company  competed  with  them  for 
the  right  of  way  ;  nobody  wanted  their 
stock  as  an    investment.     Anions:  the 
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capitalists  of  San  Francisco  Samuel 
Brannan  distinguished  himself  by  sub- 
scribing for  a  few  shares,  because  he 
thought  the  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged on  general  principles.  There 
were  sympathetic  people  who  expressed 
regret  that  the  Central  Pacific  people 
should  waste  their  money  and  time  in 
making  surveys,  preparing  bills,  col- 
lecting information,  sending  agents  to 
Washington,  and  obtaining  a  recognized 
position  in  the  State  and  Federal  coun- 
cils. 

But  these  surveys  were  not  made, 
these  bills  were  not  prepared,  these  of- 
fers and  claims  of  their  company  were 
not  presented  in  different  departments 
of  the  government,  until  the  directors 
of  the  company  had  seen  that  success 
was  possible.  By  studying  the  subject 
carefully  they  learned  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  obstacles  before  them,  and 
they  saw  how  these  obstacles  might  be 
surmounted.  They  prepared  themselves 
for  different  contingencies  which  other 
persons  had  not  anticipated,  and  when 
the  contingencies  arrived  they  acted 
promptly  and  judiciously.  The  result 
was  that  these  five  men,  who  together, 
a  few  years  before,  had  not  credit  for  a 
million  dollars,  found  themselves  con- 
trolling one  of  the  greatest  railway  sys- 
tems of  the  world,  and  controlling  it 
with  consummate  ability.  Without 
counting  what  they  did  farther  east, 
they  built  4,500  miles  of  road  west  of 
Ogden  and  El  Paso,  thus  creating  a 
large  part  of  the  wealth  of  California, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  government  enriched 
them,  and  was  abundantly  repaid  by 
development  of  national  resources,  and 
the  unification  of  national  interests. 
The  locomotive,  as  Mr.  Stanford  often 
said,  is  a  great  civilizer.  It  creates 
trade,  stimulates  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures, increases  the  value  of  land, 
attracts  people,  builds  cities,  and  devel- 
ops all  material  resources.  It  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  polity.    In  a  very 


extensive  country  like  ours,  it  is  the 
most  secure  bond  of  political  union  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  And  it 
is  in  a  region  like  that  part  of  our  coun- 
try west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  rivers  are  small  and  few,  and 
the  mountains  high  and  numerous,  that 
the  iron  track  is  particularly  beneficial. 
Mr.  Stanford  had  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  benefit  which  his  roads  had  con- 
ferred on  California  and  the  adjacent 
States. 

He  had  a  rare  talent  for  organization. 
He  knew#how  to  select  and  govern 
men.  He  wanted  the  best  engineer  to 
take  charge  of  his  road  building,  the 
best  lawyer  to  conduct  his  lawsuits,  the 
best  road  superintendents  to  manage 
his  different  divisions,  and  so  on  through 
all  departments.  He  gave  them  author- 
ity, paid  them  well,  and  made  them  re 
sponsible  for  results.  He  gave  them 
every  inducement  and  every  opportu- 
nity to  do  good  work.  His  career  indi- 
cates that  he  adopted  the  rule  that, 
whenever  circumstances  permitted,  his 
work  should  be  done  with  the  highest 
obtainable  technical  still,  after  the  most 
careful  study,  and  in  the  most  durable 
manner.  He  wanted  no  temporary  suc- 
cesses ;  he  made  few  promises  ;  he  cared 
little  for  the  hurrah  of  momentary  ex- 
citement. It  was  his  ambition  to  do 
creditable  and  solid  work,  and  the  more 
he  did  the  more  he  wanted  to  do.  When 
he  sought  franchises  it  was  presumably 
in  the  belief  that  the  public  interest  de- 
manded them,  and  in  the  intention  of 
paying  well  for  all  he  got.  The  solidity 
and  sincerity  of  his  character  are  shown 
in  his  work. 

Though  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  cable  traction  since  the 
California  Street  road  was  built,  under 
his  direction,  that  road  has  been  the 
model  for  all  the  well  built  roads  of  later 
date.  Many  of  its  features  were  new, 
and  its  excellence  as  a  whole  is  marvel- 
ous. His  organizing  talent  was  not 
limited  to  railroads,  but  achieved  import- 
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ant  results  in  many  other  directions. 
The  idea  of  showing  animal  motion  by 
successive  instantaneous  photographs 
originated  with  him,  and  the  main  credit 
for  all  the  notable  discoveries  made  by 
such  illustrations  belongs  to  him.  His 
horse-farm  is  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful establishment  in  the  world  for 
breeding  fast  horses,  and  yet  he  did  not 
bet  on  races. 

The  same  thoroughness  which  per- 
vaded the  industrial  enterprises  of  Mr. 
Stanford  appears  also  in  the  University 
which,  though  named  after  the  much-la- 
mented son  and  only  child,  is  really  the 
monument  as  well  of  the  parents,  who 
combined  their  purposes  and  their  fort- 
unes in  its  foundations  and  organiza- 
tion. To  his  wife  Mr.  Stanford  left  a 
supervisory  care  during  her  life,  with  the 
privilege  of  completing  its  endowment. 
The  decided  merit  of  many  original  feat- 
ures in  the  plan  of  the  University  is  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  unequaled  beauty  of 
its  quadrangle  makes  a  great  impression 
on  every  visitor. 

The  daily  press  has  accused  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  directors  of  using  discredit- 
able means  to  obtain  franchises  and  ju- 
dicial decisions,  but  these  accusations 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated  in  many 
points,  have  been  actuated  by  partisan 
malice  in  many  cases,  and  have  not  been 
sustained  in  any  material  specification 
by  a  complete  statement  of  evidence. 
The  questions  of  fact  and  law  involved 
in  them  are  numerous  and  complicated, 
and  the  time  has  not  come  for  pronoun- 
cing final  judgment ;  but  the  presump- 
tions indicate  that  Mr.  Stanford  did  what 
he  believed  was  best  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  what  other  business  men 
of  equal  ability  and  of  good  repute  for 
integrity  would  have  done  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Assertions  have  been  made  that  the 
influences  by  which  Mr.  Stanford  at- 
tained the  national  Senate  were  not  en- 
tirely creditable  to  him,  but  in  this  mat- 
ter there  is  no  testimony  save  rumor 
Vol.  xxii — u. 


which  cannot  be  verified,  and  which  in 
some  material  points  is  evidently  im- 
probable. Until  conclusive  proof  is  pro- 
duced, the  presumption  of  reputation 
and  general  conduct  are  entitled  to  pre- 
ponderance. 

As  governor  of  California  in  1862  and 
1863,  Mr.  Stanford  performed  his  official 
duties  creditably.  His  administration 
was  able  and  honest.  There  was  no  ru- 
mor that  he  was  influenced  corruptly  in 
any  of  his  official  actions.  He  did  not 
make  a  great  reputation  as  a  war  gov- 
ernor, as  did  Morton  in  Indiana,  and 
Curtin  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Andrews 
in  Massachusetts  ;  but  he  did  not  have 
their  opportunities.  His  part  was  well 
done.  As  member  ofthe  United  States 
Senate  he  did  not  distinguish  himself. 
He  did  not  enter  that  body  until  after 
he  had  passed  the  years  of  his  greatest 
physical  and  mental  activity.  He  had 
no  preparatory  familiarity  with  the  de- 
tails of  national  legislation.  He  was  not 
a  skillful  and  indefatigable  manager  of 
committee  work  as  were  Gwin,  Conness, 
and  Sargent,  the  most  efficient  senators 
California  has  ever  had  ;  nor  was  he  a 
brilliant  orator  like  Newton  Booth.  And 
yet  Mr.  Stanford's  extensive  experience 
and  sound  judgment  were  valuable  in 
the  Senate,  and  his  presence  in  it  added 
to  the  dignity  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Stanford's  reputation  in  social 
and  commercial  circles  was  exception- 
ally good.  His  intimate  acquaintances 
regarded  him  as  not  only  honest  and 
truthful,  but  as  remarkably  considerate 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  The  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy  was  an  important 
part  of  his  mental  constitution.  He  took 
pleasure  in  doing  good,  a  fact  well  known 
to  many  people  who  lament  his  death. 
So  far  as  his  neighbors  and  friends  knew 
he  had  no  weaknesses  of  character,  no 
vanity,  no  fondness  for  ostentation,  no 
delight  in  boisterous  company,  no  fond- 
ness for  amusement  which  might  be  in- 
nocent, and  yet  would  take  him  away 
from  his  home.    Club  life  had  no  attrac- 
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tion  for  him.  That  he  was  secure  in 
his  social  and  pecuniary  credit  was  a 
well  known  fact ;  and  this  knowledge 
saved  him  from  personal  mention  in 
many  cases  where  abuse  was  heaped  on 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  com- 
panies. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  those  Calif or- 
nians  now  deceased,  who  will  probably 
have  the  most  secure  place  in  the  mem- 


ory and  gratitude  of  the  residents  of  our 
State  in  a  remote  future,  three  names 
seem  to  me  permanent.  These  are  James 
W.  Marshall,  the  discoverer  of  the  gold 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  James  Lick,  the 
founder  of  the  Lick  Observatory  and  of 
various  notable  institutions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  Leland  Stanford,  founder  of 
the  University  at  Palo  Alto,  and  the 
chief  railroad  builder  of  California. 

John  S.  Hittell. 
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A    WORDLESS    PRAYER. 

Lord,  Lord,  we  cannot  pray  tonight, 
Our  lips  are  reft  of  speech, 

But  we  two  clinging,  shaking,  kneel, 
Hearts  beating  each  on  each. 

There  are  deep  kisses  on  our  lips, 
Deep  with  all  chaste  desire, 

And  every  vein  is  running  full 
With  keen,  delicious  fire. 

And  oh,  the  pulses  in  our  palms!  — 

Feel,  God,  how  strong  they  beat ! 
How  can  we  bid  our  lips  to  pray 
.  In  hours  so  silent-sweet  ? 

But  though  we  cannot  pray  tonight, 
Each  kiss  is  one  deep  plea 

That  Thou  wilt  keep  me  true  to  him, 
And  him  —  Lord,  Lord  !  —  to  me. 


Ella  Higginson. 
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"Yes,"  said  the  second  mate  to  the 
passenger,  "ice  is  always  a  nuisance  at 
sea,  and  no  skipper  likes  to  have  it 
about.  I  've  seen  a  good  bit  of  it  in  my 
time,  and  about  three  years  ago  I  was 
down  off  Cape  Horn,  and  I  had  enough 
of  it  then  to  last  me  a  good  while  to  come. 
You  see,  I  was  second  mate  of  the  Brit- 
ish Racer,  an  old  eighteen  hundred  ton 
lime-juicer,  and  we  was  carryin'  coal 
from  Cardiff  to  'Frisco."  (A  "lime- 
juicer"  is  sea  slang  for  an  English  ves- 
sel, the  English  law  making  it  compul- 
sory for  the  captain  to  serve  his  crew 
with  a  certain  amount  of  lime  juice  per 
man  per  day,  as  a  preventive  against 
scurvy.) 

"  Well,  sir,  we  was  getting  along  right 
smartly,  and  had  come  around  the  Cape 
just  as  nice  as  you  please,  with  the  kites 
up,  and  even  two  or  three  stu'n's'ls  out 
and  the  old  man,  Captain  Gordon,  of 
Belfast,  was  just  as. pleased  as  pie. 

"  One  night,  when  it  was  my  middle 
watch,  I  was  goin'  for'ad  to  see  that  the 
lookout  was  n't  asleep,  when  just  by  the 
fore-shrouds  I  was  met  with  a  puff  of  hot 
air  that  had  a  gassy  sort  of  smell,  and 
quick  as  a  wink  I  knowed  we  was  afire 
somewhere  below.  That  soft  coal  is 
blank  for  breakin'  out  afire,  and  so  I 
knowed  at  once  what  was  the  row. 

"  I  bolted  for  the  old  man's  cabin,  and 
turned  him  out  in  no  time  by  sayin'  what 
I  found  out  for'ad,  and  he  did  n't  lose  ho 
time  gettin'  on  deck,  runnin'  out  just  as 
he  was,  about  half  dressed.  You  see,  he 
had  a  good  slice  of  the  ship  himself,  and 
I  guess  the  old  girl  was  n't  insured  very 
high. 

" '  Well,'  says  he,  when  we  'd  taken  a 
look  at  things,  and  saw  that  the  seams 
was  beginnin'  to  smoke  a  little,  'here's 
a  go  and  no  mistake  !  Ain't  it,  Mr.  Wee- 
den  ? '  And  I  says,  'Yes,  Cap'n,  it  is  ;  and 


a  blanked  bad  one,  too.'  '  I  did  n't  want 
to  load  the  blank  stuff,'  says  he,  getting 
mad  all  at  once,  ''cause  I  knowed  its 
dirty  tricks  and  ways  ;  but  it 's  aboard 
now  and  burnin',  and  now  wot 's  to  be 
done  ?  For,'  says  he,  slow  and  solemn- 
like,  'this  here  ship  is  booked  for  the 
bottom,  and  that  too,  afore  many  days. 
Call  the  mate,  Mr.  Weeden,  and  then  all 
hands.' 

"When  the  men  was  all  amidships, 
the  old  man  gives  out  what  I'  d  found, 
and  orders  the  pumps  to  be  rigged,  and 
a  couple  of  lines  of  pipe  run  down 
through  the  deck  where  it  was  hottest, 
which  was  well  for'ad,  as  I  said  before. 
All  that  night  and  the  next  day  we 
pumped  and  pumped  water  into  her, 
and  then  pumped  and  pumped  it  out 
again,  but  it  did  n't  seem  to  do  any 
good,  as  the  smoke  came  out  thicker 
and  thicker  each  hour,  till  it  was  as 
plain  as  the  mains'l  we  could  n't  drown 
the  blaze.  In  the  first  dog-watch  we 
give  over  tryin',  and  the  old  man  says : 

" '  Me  lads,  this  here  's  a  bad  job,  and 
it  looks  as  though  the  Racer  was  run- 
nin' a  pretty  straight  course  for  Davy 
Jones's  ;  the  port  watch  '11  start  in  and 
get  the  boats  ready  for  leaving  the  ship, 
and  the  starboard  watch  '11  begin  bring- 
in'  out  some  stores.' 

"  All  that  night  we  was  hard  at  it, 
and  by  mornin'  had  the  boats  well  fixed, 
and  ready  to  let  fall  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. About  three  bells  that  evenin'  we 
were  takin'  our  tea,  when  a  fellow  in  my 
watch  that  we  called  Scopey,  'cause  his 
eyes  were  reg'lar  telescopes  for  spyin' 
things,  sings  out,  '  Ice  ahead,  two  p'ints 
on  the  port  bow  ! '  And  sure  enough, 
when  the  ship  rose  up  again  there  was 
a  little  twinklin'  spot  right  on  the  sky- 
line, a-shinin'  like  a  diamond. 

"  The  old  man  pops  below,  and  pops 
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up  again  with  his  glass,  and  then  takes 
a  good  long  look  at  the  stranger,  to- 
wards the  end  of  which  look  I  sees  a 
pleased-like  expression  come  over  his 
face.  'Let  her  go  off  a  p'int,'  says  he 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  'and  keep  her 
nor'  by  west,  a  quarter  west.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay,  sir ! '  says  the  man,  and  we 
began  runnin'  freer  and  straight  for  the 
ice.  Soon  after  that  it  came  on  dark, 
and  we  took  in  considerable  sail,  so  as 
to  slack  up  our  speed,  and  at  sun-up 
next  mornin'  made  the  ice  about  six 
miles  ahead, — a  reg'lar  old  giant  of  a 
berg,  sparklin'  in  the  sun  like  a  million 
tons  of  mother-of-pearl.  There  was  an 
easy  breeze  bio  win',  just  where  we 
wanted  it,  and  makin'  the  ship  as  easy 
to  handle  as  a  pilot-boat. 

"'Run  for  it,'  says  the  old  man  to 
Mr.  Corker,  the  mate,  '  and  let's  see 
what  it  looks  like  close  on.' 

"  Pretty  soon  we  was  within  half  a 
mile  of  it,  and  certainly  it  was  grand, 
bein',  I  should  judge,  about  a  mile  long 
by  nearly  as  much  wide,  and  heavin'  up 
in  some  places  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred feet. 

" '  Back  the  main-yard,  Mr.  Corker,' 
says  the  old  man,  'and  get  away  the 
whale-boat.  I  think  I  '11  go  ashore  and 
do  a  little  prospectin'.  Six  men  here, 
tumble  in,  you  with  'em,  Mr.  Weeden,' 
and  in  no  time  we  were  off  and  pullin' 
for  the  ice. 

"  The  old  man  soon  sees  a  place  where 
landin'  was  easy,  a  regular  ice-wharf  ex- 
tendin'  back  about  two  hundred  yards, 
and  as  level  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  layin' 
at  anchor,  and  we  pulls  alongside  of  it, 
makin'  fast  to  a  spike  drove  into  the 
ice.  The  old  man  tumbles  out,  and  tell- 
in'  us  to  wait,  sticks  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  walks  off.  When  he  comes 
back  he  was  all  smiles,  and  sings  out, 
'  Hit  her  up  now,  boys,  and  we  '11  soon 
be  as  snug  as  though  we  were  safe  ashore 
in  Liverpool.' 

"When  we  gets  back  to  the  Racer, 
and  was  aboard  again,  he  says,  as  cheer- 


ful as  you  please,  tho'  the  old  girl  was 
smokin'  away  for'ad  like  a  blank  vol- 
caner,  'Take  in  the  r'yals  and  t'  gall'nts, 
Mr.  Corker,  and  s'pose  you  let  go  the 
upper  topsail  helyards,  too.  Work  her 
up  close  to  the  berg  under  the  lower 
tops'ls,  and  back  the  main-yard  just  off 
that  flat  p'int  where  I  made  a  landin'.' 

"  When  we  was  there,  he  sends  two 
hawsers  ashore,  and  makes  them  fast  to 
a  couple  of  spars  planted  in  the  ice,  and 
then  warps  the  old  gal  up  to  the  ice 
wharf  as  neat  and  ship-shape  as  if  we 
was  tyin'  upio  a  reg'lar  civilized  dock, 
tho'  of  course  the  ship  scraped  a  bit  on 
account  of  the  sea. 

"  '  Knock  away  the  bulwarks  alongside 
the  ice,  Mr.  Corker,'  says  the  old  man, 
almost  laughing  he  was  so  pleased,  and 
we  soon  had 'em  down  and  the  deck 
about  level  with  the  flat  part  of  the  berg. 

"Well,  sir,  we  just  cleared  that  ship 
out,  takin'  ashore,  as  we  called  it,  all  the 
stores  and  tools  and  lumber  and  sails, 
even  to  the  rag  carpet  off  the  cabin  floor 
and  the  rubber  balls  what  the  kittens 
used  to  play  with  about  the  decks. 

"  '  Now,  men,'  says  the  old  man,  when 
there  was  nothin'  else  as  could  very  well 
be  shifted,  and  we  was  about  used  up, 
'off  with  the  main  hatch  and  begin 
passin'  out  the  cargo.  The  fire  hasn't 
tackled  that  part  yet,  and  we  can  get  a 
fair  bit  of  it  out  before  the  ship  is  too 
hot  to  work  on.'  For,  lucky  for  us,  the 
breeze  carried  the  smoke  that  was  pour- 
in'  out  for'ad  away  from  us,  which  pre- 
vented our  bein'  choked  to  death. 

"  Now,  the  men  took  this  order  as 
pretty  hard  lines,  and  seem'  how  they'd 
been  workin',  it  did  look  kinder  rough. 
'  Wot 's  the  use  of  that  ? '  says  one  of 
them,  speakin'  for  the  crowd.  *  'We're 
blank  near  dead  already,  and  don't  see 
what  you  want  the  coal  for  nohow ; 
we  've  plenty  of  wood  to  burn.' 

"  '  Wot',  says  the  old  man,  gettin'  hot, 
'is  that  the  way  you're  goin'  to  act 
after  me  showin'  such  kindness  to  you 
for  three  whole  months  ?     Here,  now, 
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tumble  to  and  no  sulkin'.  Why,  blank 
your  lazy  hides,  I'll  take  a  hand  myself.' 
And  he  offs  with  his  pea-jacket,  and 
starts[in. 

"  That  cheered  the  boys  up  a  bit,  and 
so  they  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
never  stopped  till  there  was  near  seven 
hundred  tons  of  coal  safe  and  sound  on 
the  ice,  and  well  back  from  the  edge. 
At  last  we  couldn't  work  no  longer,  for 
the  flames  broke  out  and  just  went  for 
thinks  like  a  lot  of  hungry  tigers. 

"'Cast  her  off!'  yells  the  old  man, 
and  the  next  minit  the  old  gal  was  drift- 
in'  away,  all  ablaze  and  lookin'  splendid. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  lived  on  that  berg  for 
a  year,  lackin'  just  five  days,  and  barrin' 
the  cold,  we  was  as  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable as  you  please.  We  built  a  nice 
house,  and  hed  plenty  to  eat  and  nothin' 
to  do,  the  only  duty  bein'  to  keep  a  look- 
out from  one  of  the  high  points  where 
we  rigged  a  signal  station,  and  kept  the 
flags  flyin'  all  the  time  there  was  day- 
light and  a  big  bonfire  all  night.  We 
found  a  little  polar  bear  cub,  too,  and 
brought  her  up  as  a  pet ;  but  her  temper 
bein'  pretty  cross-grained  we  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  tease  her,  and  the  Captain 
named  her  Maria  Ann,  which  he  said 
was  the  name  of  his  wife's  mother,  who 
was  snappish  like  the  bear  and  reminded 
him  of  her.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
the  berg  had  melted  about  hal£  away, 
and  in  nine  was  only  about  a  quarter 
the  size  it  had  been  when  we  boarded 
it,  and  all  the  time  we  had  n't  seen  a 
single  sail. 

"  One  day  about  noon  I  was  just  goin' 
up  to  the  signal-staff,  when  I  see  the 
flag  run  up  as  hed  been  fixed  to  signify 
a  sail  in  sight.  '  Sail  ho  ! '  I  sings  out 
and  the  men  comes  runnin'  out,  savin', 
I  Where  ?  where  ? '  Up  we  all  scrambles, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  sail  com- 
ing head  on  right  for  the  berg,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  Racerville,  as  we 
called  the  camp. 

" '  It's  a  steamer  under  all  sail,'  says 
the  old  man. 


"  She  came  on  awful  slow,  and  it  was 
a  good  while  before  we  could  signal 
her,  but  at  last  she  saw  us  and  run  up 
her  answering  pennant.  'Who  are 
you  ? '  says  we.  '  British  steamer  Hay- 
stack, from  Buenos  Ayres  for  Callao,' 
says  the  steamer,  and  then  runs  up. 
'  Do  you  want  to  be  taken  off  ? ' 

" '  Well,  rather,'  says  we.  '  Heave  to 
and  we'll  come  aboard.' 

"  So  she  runs  up  a  little  closer  and 
heaves  to.  The  old  man  and  me  and 
six  men  pulls  off  to  her,  and  when  we 
got  on  deck  the  old  man  says, — 

" '  Cap'n  Morgan,  I  believe  ? '  having 
found  the  other  skipper's  name  in  an  old 
register. 

" '  Yes,'  says  the  other  old  man. 
'  What 's  the  matter  with  you, — 
wrecked  ? '  For  we  looked  as  healthy 
and  ship-shape  as  you  please. 

" '  Yes,'  says  our  old  man  ;  '  I  lost  my 
ship,  the  British  Racer,  a  year  ago  next 
Monday  by  fire,  and  have  been  campin' 
out  ever  since.' 

"  'Well,'  says  the  other,  'you  're  cool 
about  it,  and  no  mistake.' 

"  *  A  year  on  an  iceberg  is  calkerlated 
to  make  a  feller  coolish,'  says  our  old 
man,  grinnin'.  And  then  lookin'  round 
says,  '  Ain't  you  steamin'  ? ' 

" '  No,  says  Cap'n  Morgan  ;  '  I  was 
blowed  out  of  my  way  so  far  down  off 
the  Falklands  that  I  used  up  all  my  coal, 
and  have  been  tryin'  to  get  along  under 
canvas  since.  But  it 's  dreadful  slow 
and  I  'm  a-goin'  to  break  up  the  wood- 
work and  clap  on  steam  again.' 

"  '  Wot 's  your  cargo  ? '  says  our  Cap'n. 

"  '  Meat,'  says  Cap'n  Morgan.  '  Fresh 
meat  in  ice-chests ;  but  the  ice 's  most 
gone  and  I  was  standin'  in  for  the  berg 
to  get  a  new  supply  when  I  made  out 
your  signals.  I  'm  afeard  tho'  it  '11  spile 
afore  I  can  fix  it  up  and  make  port.' 

" '  What  '11  you  give  for  a  ton  of  good 
coal  ? '  says  the  old  man,  kinder  smilin'. 

"  '  What  ? '  says  Cap'n  Morgan. 

" '  I  says,  what  '11  you  give  for  coal  ? ' 
says  ours. 
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"'What  d'y°u  mean?'  says  Cap'n 
Morgan,  lookin'  as  though  he  took  our 
old  man  to  be  off  his  nut. 

»  «  Why/  says  Cap'n  Gordon,  '  I  've  a 
coal  mine  on  this  island  of  mine;  not 
much  of  a  one,  but  I  could  let  you  have 
say  700  tons  at  a  fair  price  ;  and  if  you 
take  it  all  I  '11  let  you  have  the  ice  free, 
—  throw  it  in  as  it  were,  and  not  say 
nothin'  about  it.' 

"  At  first  Cap'n  Morgan  thought  our 
old,  man  gone  cranky,  but  when  he 
found  out  we  really  did  have  the  coal, 
he  says, — 

"'Well,  you  let  me  have  the  coal  and 
I  '11  take  you  and  your  crew  to  Callao 
for  nothing.' 

"  '  Oh,  no,'  says  our  old  man  ;  '  we  're 
comfortable,  and  in  no  hurry  to  move. 
I  '11  let  you  have  the  coal  for  five  pounds 
per  ton,  50  per  cent  off  for  cash,  deliv- 
ered alongside  the  berg.' 

"  '  Five  pounds  a  ton  ! '  yells  the 
steamer's  old  man.  'Why,  you  must 
think  I  'm  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
I  '11  give  you  one.' 

" '  Say  two  pounds  ten,'  says  our  old 
man,  'and  I'll  throw  in  my  mother-in- 


law, — I  mean  a  she  polar  bear, — into  the 
bargain.' 

" '  Polar  bear  be  blanked,'  says  Cap'n 
Morgan.  '  I  ain't  commandin'  a  zoolog- 
ical garden  this  voyage.' 

" '  Well,'  says  our  old  man,  '  one  pound 
takes  it ;  and  you  can  bring  the  Hay- 
stack up  alongside  safe  enough,  for  the 
water's  deep  snug  on.' 

"  Well,  we  soon  had  the  coal  shifted 
again,  and  as  I  said,  just  five  days  less 
than  the  year  we  cast  off  and  stood  away 
for  Callao,  Maria  Ann  and  all,  only  the 
two  kittens  bein'  missin',  they  havin' 
been  eat  by  Maria  about  six  months  be- 
fore. I  shipped  from  Callao  for  Ant- 
werp, and  never  heard  of  any  of  the 
crew  again  till  just  before  we  started 
away  this  time,  when  I  read  a  piece  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  tellin'  about  a 
sea-farin'  party  as  was  killed  by  his 
mother-in-law  during  a  quarrel  about 
keepin'  a  white  bear  chained  in  the  old 
lady's  garden,  and  from  what  it  said  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  must  have 
been  the  Racer's  old  man  what  was 
killed,  and  that  the  white  bear  must 
have  been  Maria  Ann." 

J.C. 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  sent  me  to  Europe  on  a 
brief  mission  November  15th,  18*63.  I 
had  letters  of  introduction  from  Secre- 
tary Seward,  Horace  Greeley  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  ex-Governor 
Morgan  of  New  York. 

From  London,  after  paying  my  re- 
spects to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and 
bearing  his  reply  to  a  confidential  com- 
munication from  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  I  went  to  Paris. 

Paris  may  be  the  city  of  the  senses  ; 
but  I  prefer  London,  and  can  readily 
understand  why  the  philosopher  of  the 
Tribune,  indignant  at  being  shown  the 
inside  of  Clichy  Prison,  because  he  had 
once  the  ill  fortune  to  be  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace, 
shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  as  he  left 
the  "  godless,  selfish,  egotistical  city  of 
Paris." 

London  gives  one  an  impression  of 
stability  and  of  power.  Paris  is  France, 
and  in  Paris  all  France  seems  to  look 
down  upon  you,  not  "from  the  Pyra- 
mids," but  from  the  shop  windows. 
Gallic  civilization  seems  to  have  left  a 
trace  behind,  for  the  "  Mobilitas  ac  lev- 
itas"  of  which  Caesar  speaks  are  still 
characteristic  of  the  French. 

An  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Cobden 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  A  French- 
man once  saw  in  London,  not  far  from 
Morley's  Hotel,  a  shoemaker  busy  at 
his  last.  Twenty  years  later  he  returned 
again  to  London,  and  at  the  same  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, there  sat  the  identical  cobbler, 
still  at  his  last.  "  Mon  Dieu,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  "how  can  we  ever  think  to 
compete  with  these  English  ;  they  never 
change! " 

My  friend  Preston  and  I  spent  two 
weeks  at  the  most  delightful  of  hotels, 


fronting  on  Trafalgar  Square,  and  en- 
joyed everything  excepting  perhaps  the 
English  guide,  well  dressed  in  swallow- 
tail coat,  white  gloves,  and  irreproach- 
able necktie,  spotless  as  that  of  James 
the  first,  of  Presidential  memory.  Pres- 
ton insisted  that  he  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  "  American  Consul,"  as 
he  called  the  owner  of  the  spotless 
necktie,  and  reluctantly  fielded  when 
he  heard  the  ancient  guide  accost  me 
before  supper,  saying,  "  Please,  sir,  and 
would  you  like  to  see  the  'abits  of  the 
Henglish  people  at  seven  shillings  a 
day  ? "     We  respectfully  declined. 

At  twelve  the  next  day  I  took  break- 
fast with  George  Washington  Wilkes, 
the  American  editor,  so-called,  of  the 
London  Star, — a  morning  and  evening 
paper  which  was  then  the  organ  of  the 
Cobden-Bright  liberal  party.  Wilkes— 
for  I  must  pause  to  honor,  if  imperfect- 
ly, the  memory  of  one  of  the  brightest 
minds  and  one  of  the  gentlest  spirits 
living,  with  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul, 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  unwritten 
laws  of  humanity — Wilkes  was  perhaps 
the  most  youthful  of  the  brave  band  of 
Liberals  (among  whom  we  find  Mill  and 
Vincent  and  Hughes)  that  spoke  for 
America  in  England  succeeding  the 
Trent  affair.  He  died  in  the  summer 
succeeding  my  visit,  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  speech  upon  the  American 
question,  and  his  last  words  were,  "The 
American  Republic." 

In  answer  to  Richard  Cobden's  mes- 
sage that  he  ought  to  seek  rest  and  re- 
laxation, he  said  tome,  "Tell  him  I  had 
rather  wear  out  than  rust  out." 

Of  the  many  bright  mornings  I  passed 
with  Wilkes,  as  he  traced  for  me  the 
history  of  English  liberty,  as  we  sat 
where  Shakspere  read  the  "Tempest" 
to   Queen   Elizabeth,   or   wandered    in 
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front  of  St.  James's,  down  the  same  path 
where  Charles  II.  trifled  with  the  wealth 
of  an  empire ;  of  these  days  and  starry- 
nights  nothing  is  left  but  their  mem- 
ories ;  for  they  were  bright  and  beauti- 
ful exceedingly,  and  I  can  only  sigh  as 
I  say  : 

"  O,  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  gone 
Can  never  come  back  to  me." 

We  sat  at  breakfast,  looking  from  the 
low  window  at  the  surging  crowd  below, 
when  the  servant  brought  in  our  morn- 
ing letters,  three  in  number,  and  placed 
them  on  the  table, —  one  from  over  the 
water,  another  from  Rochdale,  and  still 
another  in  plain  commercial  hand. 

"  I  know  that  hand,"  said  Wilkes. 

"  Richard  Cobden's  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Among  my  letters  of  introduction 
was  one  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  one  from 
Horace  Greeley.  I  had  sent  the  latter 
to  Midhurst,  and  this  was  the  answer : — 

DUNFORD,  NEAR   MlDHURST, 

Sussex,  Dec.  12,  1863. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  have  received  your  letter  here.  It  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  see  you,  but  I  am  in  an  inaccessible 
place,  owing  to  the  want  of  railway  communication. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  me, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you,  and  shall  have  a  bed 
at  your  service.  I  send,  on  the  other  side,  particu- 
lars of  the  railway  trains.  The  train  which  leaves 
Waterloo  Station  for  Hazelmere  at  5  p.  M.  is  in  con- 
nection with  an  omnibus  which  comes  directly  to 
Midhurst,  at  which  place  you  will  find  a  fly  to  bring 
you  to  my  house,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
latter  place.  You  take  your  ticket  for  Hazelmere. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  Cobden. 

The  other  letter,  which  I  am  tempted 
to  quote  here,  was  from  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  hust- 
ings, in  Parliament,  and  at  his  own  fire- 
side. Their  communication  was  con- 
stant, and  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  the 
week  when  each  had  not  some  tidings  of 
the  other.  If  John  Bright  had  more  of 
the  fire  and  verve  of  the  Cromwellian 
period,  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  fail  to  move 
and  mold  the  world  around  him  by  his 
sincerity,  his  force  of  character,  as  well 


as  by  his  winning  and  his  womanly  del- 
icacy of  soul.  Richard  Cobden,  too,  was 
remarkable  for  the  keenness  of  his  per- 
ceptions and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Once 
grappling  fairly  with  a  question,  he  nev- 
er let  go  till  he  had  vanquished  his  ad- 
versary and  saved  his  cause.  Richard 
Cobden  was  an  exemplification  of  the 
truthful  saying  attributed  to  Coleridge, 
that  he  never  knew  a  "  truly  great  man 
that  had  not  more  or  less  of  the  feminine 
element  in  him." 

John  Bright's  letter,  written  in  a  bold 
yet  delicate  business  hand,  read  thus :  — 

Rochdale,  Dec.  20,  1863. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  us  for  you  to  come 
here  on  Thursday  of  next  week,  the  31st  inst.,  or 
on  Friday,  the  first  of  the  New  Year.  When  you 
have  fixed  your  plans  I  will  thank  you  to  let  us  know 
when  we  may  expect  you.  If  you  are  intending  to 
sail  on  Saturday,  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  come 
here  on  Thursday.  The  news  from  the  States  this 
morning  is  satisfactory,  but  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
text  of  President  Lincoln's  message. 

The  winter  will  sorely  try  the  Southern  armies, 
and  I  suspect  they  will  not  be  stronger  in  the  spring 
than  they  are  now.  The  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
and  security  of  property  other  than  slave  property, 
will,  I  think,  tend  to  break  down  the  Rebellion  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Yours  very  truly, 

John  Bright. 

At  five  o'clock,  after  sunset  of  what, 
for  English  skies,  one  might  safely  call 
a  bright  day,  the  train  whistled  off  and 
out  of  Waterloo  Station,  in  the  heart  of 
London.  We  sped  to  where  the  fields 
stood  "dressed  in  living  green."  It  was 
late  when  we  reached  Hazelmere,  and  all 
I  remember  of  that  station  is  a  pleasant 
impression  of  the  seashells  artistically 
arranged  along  the  hillside,  so  that  they 
spelled  the  word  "  Hazelmere." 

The  regular  stage  coach  took  me  to 
Midhurst,  an  old-fashioned  English 
town,  with  nothing  remarkable  except 
the  "Landlord  of  mine  inn."  Here  I 
found  Mr.  Cobden's  servant  awaiting  me 
with  the  fly  mentioned  in  the  great  com- 
moner's note. 

It  was  a  brief  ride  and  a  delightful  one 
through  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills  of 
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Sussex,  toward  the  home  of  this  great, 
modest  man,  whose  whole  life,  and  whose 
latest  as  well  as  his  earliest  utterances, 
had  shown  him  to  be  a  statesman  who 
sought  to  bless  and  benefit  mankind; 
whose  great  aim  was  to  modify  existing 
institutions  by  proper  and  equitable 
methods,  so  that  all  who  live  under  the 
same  government  may  be  equal  partak- 
ers of  its  benefits,  and  to  bring  all  the 
blessings  of  life  within  the  reach  of  the 
largest  number. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  driver  reined 
up  in  front  of  a  two-story  house,  not 
remarkable  for  splendor,  but  suggestive 
of  wealth  and  comfort.  The  great  com- 
moner came  out  to  meet  the  fly,  and  wel- 
comed me  most  cordially  to  Dunford,  for 
though  his  country  home  was  usually 
designated  Midhurst,  "  Dunford,"  it  was 
called  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  grew  into  power  and  popularity, 
after  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  and 
after  national  gratitude  had  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  free-will  offering  of  $350,000, 
that  Mr.  Cobden  was  able  to  buy  the  old 
homestead  which  was  sold  from  his 
father.  Here  he  was  born  ;  here  too  he 
died  ;  and  here  his  widow  and  daughters 
still  mourn  the  loss  of  "the  manliest 
spirit  that  ever  tenanted  human  form  ": 
for  thus  John  Bright  wrote  of  him  when 
Cobden  died. 

After  accompanying  me  to  the  guest 
chamber,  we  came  down  to  supper  to- 
gether and  enjoyed  a  substantial  meal, 
not  forgetting  a  rare  glass  of  old  Ma- 
deira. Of  the  household  I  saw  only  Mrs. 
Cobden  that  evening, —  a  noble  woman, 
with  what  Tennyson  calls  "quiet  eyes 
still  faithful  to  the  truth."  She  had  been 
her  husband's  companion  during  the  bit- 
terest of  the  strife  attending  the  Anti- 
Corn  law  agitation,  before  Sir  Robert 
Peel  became  convinced,  against  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  landed  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  of  the  justice  of  the  peo- 
ple's cause  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  commoner's  course. 


Richard  Cobden  began  his  public  life 
in  1841,  in  the  first  year  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  second  administration.  In  1837 
Mr.  Cobden  had  visited  France,  Belgi- 
um, and  Switzerland.  In  1838  he  went 
through  Germany,  and  came  home  a  free 
trader.  In  1839  Mr.  Cobden  first  estab- 
lished the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  after 
Mr.  Villers's  motion  to  repeal  the  Bread 
Tax  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  was  evident  that  the  struggles 
through  which  he  had  gone  had  made 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  appearance  only,  an  old 
man  before  three  score  and  ten.  He 
was  born  in  1804,  in  Sussex  County, 
near  Midhurst.  In  1863  his  hair  was 
silvered  with  gray,  but  there  was  that 
sympathy  in  him,  added  to  the  glow  of  a 
conscious  and  cultured  intellect,  which 
made  him  seem  and  feel  much  younger 
than  he  really  was.  He  was  seated  by  a 
pleasant  wood  fire,  and  began  at  once  to 
talk  on  American  affairs;  for  the  two  sub- 
jects nearest  his  heart  were, — first  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Union,  and  the 
success  of  the  Union  arms  he  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  doubt,  inside  or  out- 
side of  Parliament;  —  second,  his  hope, 
cherished  till  he  died,  that  Lord  Palm- 
erston  could  be  permanently  driven  from 
power,  for  he  confessed  to  extreme  con- 
tempt for  the  jaunty  ways  and  the  cyn- 
ical optimism  of  the  Premier. 

In  our  conversation  Mr.  Cobden  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  Mr.  Seward 
was  a  "light  weight,"  though  he  had  a 
"fatal  fluency  with  his  pen, — wrote  too 
much,  and  thought  too  little."  He  was 
Englishman  enough  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Seward  had  taken  ground  that  England 
had  no  right  whatever  to  send  arms  to 
the  rebels.  Mr.  Cobden  contended  that 
the  contrary  of  this  was  the  law  of 
nations,  and  thought  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  furnish  arms  to  aid  rebellion 
even  could  be  traced  to  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  told  me  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  United 
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States  Senator  when  Mr.  Cobden  first 
visited  America.  The  English  com- 
moner was  the  center  of  attraction,  part- 
ly because  he  was  known  to  entertain 
free  trade  notions. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Mason  asked 
Mr.  Cobden  to  take  a  glass  of  whisky 
from  some  point  in  the  immediate  neigh  - 
borhood  of  his  place  in  the  Senate.  (N. 
B.  This  liquor  is  now  called  by  the 
Hon.  Garrett  Davis  the  "vernacular 
drink  "  of  Kentucky.)  To  this  the  great 
Englishman  did  not  object.  After  ex- 
tending, as  above  mentioned,  the  cour- 
tesies of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mason  ob- 
served Senator  Seward  walking  across 
the  Senate  chamber,  when,  with  true 
Virginia  hauteur,  he  drew  himself  up 
and  said,  looking  toward  Seward,  "Mr. 
Cobden,  profligate  demagogue  that ! " 

Mr.   Cobden   never  told  that  story 
without  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

I  had  just  finished  the  life  of  Cavour, 
who  was  personally  known  to  Mr.  Cob- 
den. He  compared  him  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  and  thought  Cavour  was 
the  equal  of  the  Illinois  senator  in  au- 
dacity and  power,  but  a  statesman  not 
great  in  moral  purpose.  He  talked 
much  of  Seward,  and  ranked  him  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  whom  he  cordially 
hated.  But  he  gave  Mr.  Seward  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  most  adroit 
and  successful  politicians  in  the  world, 
though  he  denied  to  him  rank  as  a  first- 
class  statesman. 

Mr.  Cobden  said  that  he  was  not  sure 
that  Wendell  Phillips  was  not  the  fore- 
most thinker  in  America,  and  he  was 
very  clear  that  Phillips  was  the  best 
man  in  America  to  send  to  England,  to 
give  the  English  an  idea  of  the  length, 
breadth,  and  strength,  of  our  struggle 
for  self-government.  He  said  the  clear, 
ringing  sentences  of  the  Boston  orator 
were  pleasing  to  the  English  ear,  and 
that  his  terse,  epigrammatic  style  would 
make  friends  for  America  wherever  he 
went. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  he  had 


just  written  his  last  letter  to  Delane,  of 
the  London  Times.  The  "  Thunderer" 
had  always  prior  to  this  time  hid  be- 
hind its  "impersonality,"  declaring  that 
no  one  man  was  responsible  for  any- 
thing said  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
Times.  Walter  was  the  heaviest  stock- 
holder, who,  Mr.  Cobden  said,  wanted 
to  be  a  peer,  and  hence  his  toadyism  to 
the  aristocracy.  Delane,  the  chief  writer 
for  the  Times,  had  made  bitter  and  con- 
tinued personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Cobden 
ever  since  he  negotiated,  at  the  request 
of  his  own  government,  the  celebrated 
French  treaty  at  Paris.  But  of  this 
newspaper  war  between  the  Times  and 
Cobden  came  this  good  result,  which 
was  a  substantial  victory  for  the  latter  ; 
that  the  editor  of  the  Thunderer  hence- 
forth avowed  his  responsibility  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  public,  no  longer 
hiding  behind  the  shield  of  impersonal- 
ity. 

Mr.  Cobden  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
fact  that  Mackay  (the  English  poet)  was 
pensioned  at  $800  per  annum  by  Lord 
Palmerston  from  the  literary  fund,  for 
traveling  through  America  villifying  our 
government  and  the  Union  cause,  while 
writing  secession  letters  for  a  London 
j  ournal. 

He  denounced  it  as  an  outrage,  and 
wished  it  criticized  in  the'New  York 
press.  He  thought  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  acted  through  the  war  with  great 
patience,  prudence,  and  dignity,  and 
considered  the  election  in  1864  as  decid- 
ing the  fate  of  the  Republic.  He  did 
not  know  whether  any  republic  was 
strong  enough  peacefully  to  elect  a 
President  at  the  ballot  box  during  a 
civil  war.  He  seemed  to  have  a  lurking 
tenderness  for  McClellan,  but  said  it 
was  on  account  of  his  reticence  under 
attacks  from  newspaper  press  generally. 
He  paused  a  moment  at  my  expres- 
sion that  the  "abuse  of  greatness  is 
when  remorse  disjoins  from  power." 
He  thought  the  line  expressed  a  great 
truth,  and  said  "  Jeff  Davis  will  never 
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die  of  remorse."  Osbourne,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  had  written  to 
him,  naming  a  great  number  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  who 
had  died  so  soon  after  the  war  began. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  he  thought, 
would  outlive  most  of  the  others  (as  he 
did),  because  his  heart  was  not  at  first 
with  the  Rebellion,  if  indeed,  he  said,  it 
ever  was.     He  gave  me  to  understand 
that  a  large  investment  had  been  made 
by  him  (Cobden)  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  he  once  cherished  the  idea  of  com- 
ing to  America  to  live,  with  an  eye  to 
the  United   States    Senate.      He  soon 
abandoned  the  idea,  believing  the  true 
work  of  his  life  -was  in  England.     He 
seemed  most  solicitous  about  the  con- 
dition  of  the   English   peasantry,  and 
more  ready  to  converse  upon  this  sub- 
ject than  any  other.    His  fine  eyes  filled 
with   tears  as  he  explained   to  me  the 
fearful  ignorance  and  destitution  among 
so   many  thousands   who   could   never 
hope  to   turn  a  furrow  of  land   which 
they  might  call  their  own.     It  was  here 
the  character  of  the  man  shone  clear  as 
day.    He  said  there  was  no  cla*ss  in  Eng- 
land, as  there  was  in  America,  who,  if 
they  did  not  at  first  own  their  land,  with 
thrift    and   reasonable   economy  could 
soon  become  owners  in  fee  of  as  many 
broad  acres  as  they  could  cultivate.    He 
talked   on  this  subject  till   after   mid- 
night, deploring  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish peasantry  were  divorced  from  the 
land  on  which  they  lived.     He  named 
his   neighbor,   Lord   Lincolnfield,   who 
owned  a  park  with  twelve  miles  of  stone 
fence  protecting  it,  its  owner  too  rich 
to  spend  the  half  of  his  income,  and  rich 
enough  to  buy  alLthe  land  within  a  day's 
ride  of  him. 

This  question  of  elevating  this  dis- 
franchised class,  he  said,  was  the  one 
nearest  to  his  heart.  And  I  did  not 
wonder  as  he  explained  to  me  that  the 
•English  landholders  were  assessed  now 
for  their  landed  estates  just  what  they 
were  assessed  in  the  days  of  William  the 


Conqueror.  As  he  explained  the  long 
system  of  outrages  practised  by  the  op- 
pressor on  the  oppressed,  I  did  not  won- 
der that  he  looked  with  eager  gaze  and 
longing  eyes  for  "the  news  from  the 
States." 

I  no  longer  felt  any  surprise  that  the 
name  of  Richard  Cobden  had  become 
almost  a  household  word  beside  thou- 
sands of  American  firesides.  I  knew 
too,  how  he  had  grown  to  feel  a  love  for 
the  peasant  class  for  whom  he  had  la- 
bored so  long,  and  who  then  for  sixty 
years  had  not  advanced  one  step  toward 
light  or  knowledge,  or  the  possession  of 
a  just  share  of  political  power ;  a  love, 
in  the  words  of  a  deep  thinking  and 
much  abused  poet,  as 

Tender  as  tears,  as  fair  as  faith,  as  pure 

As  hearts  made  sad  and  sure 
At  once  by  many  sorrows  and  one  love. 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  when  I 
suggested  that,  however  delightful  such 
a  conversation  wos  to  me,  he  must  be 
worn  and  tired  with  so  long  a  sitting, 
he  laughingly  said,  "  No,"  and  reminded 
me  when  Parliament  was  in  session  it 
was  always  among  the  "  wee  sma'  hours  " 
when  they  were  permitted  to  go  to  bed. 
He  urged  me  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  week  at  Dunford,  but  I  declined, 
because  I  had  soon  to  sail  westward. 
As  he  accompanied  me  to  my  room,  I 
recall  even  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
he  said,  "  I  suppose,  then,  we  must  wel- 
come the  coming  and  speed  the  parting 
guest." 

Speaking  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  said, 
that  when  he  was  left  to  himself  he 
could  on  occasions  write  "monumental 
French."  While  not  impressed  with  his 
conversational  powers,  he  thought  he 
knew  how  to  govern.  The  last  political 
prediction  I  heard  Cobden  make  was, 
that  the  laws  regulating  the  tenure  of 
lands  must  change,  (and  while  he  might 
not  live  to  see  it  I  would,)  I  would  live 
to  see  a  revolution  which  would  forever 
settle  all  disputes  between  English  land- 
lords and   tenants  in  such  a  way  that 
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popular  agitation  would  not  again  be  in- 
voked, for  the  powers  of  the  present 
governing  class  in  England  would  be 
overthrown.  Only  a  few  months  after 
this  conversation  the  conduct  of  the 
English  government  (for  it  is  charged 
and  believed  that  the  Ministry  were  re- 
sponsible for  it)  toward  Garibaldi,  gave 
color  to  the  supposition  that  the  aristoc- 
racy feared  the  people  then  as  now. 

The  Italian  patriot  was  welcomed  with 
spontaneous  enthusiasm.  All  England 
took  a  holiday  to  greet  Garibaldi,  when 
suddenly,  the  popular  furore  at  its 
height,  Garibaldi  was  quietly  invited  to 
leave  England.  The  published  reason 
was  that  his  health  would  not  permit 
further  ovations. 

In  the  morning  before  I  left  Dunford, 
we  had  a  conversation  which  I  may  yet 
give  the  world,  but  not  here.  He  was 
answering  his  letters  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  his  five 
daughters  came  to  the  breakfast-room, 
each  one  saluted  him  with  a  kiss.  An 
artist  might  gladly  paint  that  picture  of 
domestic  happiness  and  contentment. 
Here  was  a  man  rich  in  the  recollections 
of  a  well-spent  life  ;  yet  a  generous  na- 


tion, chafing  under  the  yoke  of  privi- 
lege, could  not  bind  about  his  neck,  as 
they  would  gladly  have  done,  the  high- 
est crowns  of  civic  honor. 

Once  offered  a  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
he  peremptorily  declined  it,  because  co- 
alition with  such  a  ministry,  he  said, 
would  be  regarded  a  defection  from  the 
people's  cause. 

A  confiding  people  had  heaped  wealth 
upon  him,  and  hoped  for  him  many 
years  of  usefulness  and  honor.  But  he 
is  dead,  and  shrined  in  the  affections  of 
the  world,  he  yet  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
the  generations  chiefly  benefited  by  his 
great  and  self-sacrificing  service,  and 
posterity  will  lovingly  take  up  the  name 
of  Richard  Cobden,  and  build  in  his 
memory  a  monument  more  imperisha- 
ble than  marble  ;  for  his  simplicity,  his 
integrity,  his  nobility  of  soul,  have  made 
him  immortal.  Some  future  historian 
writing  of  Cobden  will  say,  "  He  conse- 
crated his  best  energies  for  a  people 
whom  he  lived  for  and  loved.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  an  honest  soldier,  and  a 
great  commander  in  that  great  army 
ever  fighting  under  freedom's  flag  for 
the  liberation  of  humanity." 

James  Matlack  ScoveL 
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EAST  TO  WEST. 


I. 

One  song,  dear,  sped  on  love's  own  swiftest  wing 

Across  a  teeming  continent  between. 

This  morn  the  olden  ecstasy  so  keen, 
So  sweet,  mounts  in  my  heart,  and  I  can  sing. 

0  would,  O  would  the  carol  might  but  bring 

The  minstrel's  mate  from  where  the  white  surf's  sheen 
A  girdle  weaves  round  Santa  Cataline, 
A  maiden  girdle,  pure  and  glistening. 

Mid- August,  dear;  on  roadside  pools  of  rain 

Are  moored  great  fleets  of  gold-winged  butterflies 
The  plow  is  put  to  stubble  and  the  bloom 
Is  on  the  corn.     In  airy  bays  the  gain 

Of  one  more  season,  fresh  and  fragrant,  lies, 
And  weary  Summer  dozes  at  her  loom. 

II. 

No  mountain  awes  us  here  with  solemn  charms, 

No  ocean  spreads  its  blue,  mysterious  lure, 

But  all  is  dear  and  homelike  and  secure. 
The  brooding  sunshine  in  its  mighty  arms 
Folds  softly  all  this  pleasant  land  of  farms, 

Whose  plenty  and  whose  quietude  assure 

A  peaceful  life,  a  happy  life  and  pure, 
Free  from  the  town's  sharp  struggles  and  alarms. 

Thou  on  that  farther  slope,  with  purple  fig 
And  jade-green  muscat  and  the  nectarine 
In  fruitage  ;  with  the  snowy  peaks  in  sight ; 

1  in  this  olden  orchard  place,  where,  big 
With  fragrant  juices,  apples  drop;  akin, 

Apart,  the  East  calls  to  the  West  goodnight. 

Julia  Boynton  Green. 
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AUGUST. 

All  through  the  August  day  the  languid,  sulphurous  air 
Has  spun  its  wavering  woof  of  scorching  heat, 
Upon  the  valley  fields  and  slopes  so  brown  and  bare 
And  hot,  they  even  would  sear  an  Indian's  feet. 

Far,  far  above  the  wastes  of  dusty,  barren  plains 
The  snow-clad  mountains  stand  with  air  serene, 
Though  ever  and  anon  their  rough  and  shaggy  manes 
Quaver,  as  waves  the  heat  that  veils  the  scene. 

Bue  see !  the  fleecy  caps  that  clothe  yon  highest  peaks ! 
They  swiftly  grow  and  deepen  till  they  hide 
The  mighty  gaping  scars,  and  ragged,  angry  streaks, 
Which  mark  each  massive  storm-swept  mountain  side. 

The  sunlight  swiftly  fades  from  blinding,  glaring  white, 
And  dims,  and  shifts  to  somber  shades  of  gray. 
While  from  the  darkening  clouds  spurt  jets  of  angry  light, 
And  muttering  thunders  rise  and  die  away. 

The  trees  seem  awed  with  fright;  each  shrinking,  shriveled  leaf 
Quivers  and  trembles  in  the  rising  blast. 
The  silent,  anxious  birds  are  hushed  with  fear  and  grief, 
While  clouds  of  dust  go  scurrying  swiftly  past. 

At  last  the  marshaled  hosts  come  charging  swiftly  on, 
Crushing  the  landscape  'neath  a  driving  wall ; 
The  air  grows  thick  and  black,  the  light  is  almost  gone, 
Smothered  and  strangled  by  the  somber  pall. 

The  mighty  storm  sweeps  by !     Low  bow  the  helpless  trees, 
Great  rain-drops  hissing  fall  through  flying  dust ! 
The  awkward,  timid  hare  before  the  tempest  flees, 
The  tender  flowers  unto  the  earth  are  thrust ! 

Loud  howls  the  rushing  gale !  great  branches  creak  and  crash ! 

The  jagged  lightnings  blaze  with  bluish  glare! 

In  solid,  heavy  sheets  the  waters  drive  and  plash,  . 

While  deafening  thunders  smite  the  humid  air ! 

Slowly  the  darkness  lifts.     The  gale  is  dying  fast, 

The  drops  fall  fast  like  weeping  angels'  tears ; 

The  sorely  storm-racked  trees  hold  up  their  heads  at  last ; 

Lighter  and  brighter  still  the  scene  appears. 

Far  in  the  stricken  west  the  shadow  speeds  along, 

And  still  the  growling  thunders  crash  and  roll ; 

Hark!     Hear  those  liquid  notes  which  mark  the  skylark's  song! 

How  wake  the  happy  echoes  of  the  soul ! 
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The  sullen  clouds  have  passed.     The  hare  with  dripping  form 
And  ears  erect,  hops  through  the  jeweled  brush. 
The  careless,  happy  birds  with  music  speed  the  storm, 
And  swift  the  swollen  brooks  and  rivers  rush. 

Far  in  the  glorious  east  in  storm-washed  azure  sky, 
The  lofty  mountains  rear  their  massive  peaks. 
Far  in  the  stricken  west  the  storm-clouds  swiftly  fly, 
And  all  around  us  God  through  Nature  speaks. 

Alfred  I.   Townseud. 


FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  OWNED  ON  THE  WEST  COAST.     VIII. 
verestchagin's  "  Solomon's  wall,"  owned  by  mrs.  hearst. 


San  Francisco  is  happy  in  possession 
of  three  works  of  Verestchagin,  all  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 
They  are  characteristic  examples,  too,  of 
three  phases  of  Verestchagin's  genius. 
The  great  canvas,  "  The  Blowing  from 
the  Guns,"  a  terible  incident  of  the  Se- 
poy mutiny,  is  the  most  famous  of  them, 
but  it  has  often  been  reproduced,  and 
is  so  painful  a  subject  to  many  people 
that  we  have  preferred  for  the  Over- 
land's  series  a  painting  that  is  consid- 
ered by  some  authorities  even  more 
worthy  of  study, — though  less  widely 
known.  The  third  is  a  smaller  canvas, 
"Russian  Soldiers  in  the  Snow,"  and 
shows  wonderful  handling  of  the  deli- 
icate   shadings   of  a  snow    landscape. 

Of  the  subject  of  the  Solomon's  Wall 
Verestchagin  himself  says  :  — 

This  part  of  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  Tem- 
ple is  called  "  The  Wailing  Place,"  because  the 
Jews  for  a  long  time  past  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  hither  to  bewail  their  past  greatness  and 
present  dispersion.  Seldom  can  anything  more 
touching  be  seen. 

Vassily    Vassilyevitch   Verestchagin 


was  born  in  1842,  at  Tcherepovets,  a  lit- 
tle village  of  serfs  that  belonged  to  his 
father,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod, 
near  St.  Petersburg  on  the  south.  His 
father  was  a  nobleman,  having  attained 
tchin  by  public  service,  and  bore  the 
rank  of  collegiate  assessor.  There  were 
several  children,  Vassily  among  the  older 
boys  of  the  family.  Verestchagin  has 
written  about  this  Russian  household  in 
his  book  of  Autobiographical  Sketches 
(translated  by  F.  H.  Peters.  Richard 
Bentley  &  Son  :  London  :  1887) ;  and  his 
younger  brother,  Alexander,  in  his  book 
"  Afe  Home  and  in  War,"  (translated  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Crowell :  New  York : 
1888)  has  given  a  yet  more  photographic 
account  in  the  mood  characteristic  of 
Russians  in  such  writing  of  absolute 
truthfulness  :  nothing  is  too  little,  noth- 
ing too  trivia],  to  be  told  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  consequences  that  would 
be  impossible  to  men  of  other  nations. 
Verestchagin  studied  in  the  Naval 
Academy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  became 
an  officer  in  the  navy  in  1859  ;  but  he 
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soon  left  destructive  arts  for  construct- 
ive, and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Gerome. 

In  1867  he  went  with  Kauffmann  on 
the  Turcoman  campaigns,  to  make  stud- 
ies at  first  hand  for  his  war  pictures.  In 
1874,  and  again  ten  years  later,  he  made 
long  trips  to  India  and  Central  Asia, 
delightfully  described  by  his  wife  in 
the  volume  of  his  sketches  above  men- 
1  tioned.  But  his  greatest  adventures  in 
pursuit  of  his  art  were  in  1877,  when  he 
was  attached,  in  a  loose  fashion,  to  Sko- 
beleff's  staff,  made  the  passage  of  the 
Danube,  crossed  the  Balkans,  and  was 
present  at  the  fall  of  Plevna.  An  ex- 
tract or  two  will  show  his  spirit  in  this 
work. 

Just  before  the  passage  of  the  Dan- 
ube he  writes : — 

The  Turks  are  bombarding  Giurgevo.  Come  and 
look  !  .  .  .  The  Turks,  as  it  turned  out,  were 
bombarding,  not  the  town,  but  the  trading  vessels 
which  lay  between  the  shore  and  a  little  island. 
.  .  .  I  went  on  board  the  vessels  and  took  my 
station  on  the  middle  of  one,  in  order  to  observe  on 
the  one  side  the  hurly-burly  in  the  houses,  and  on 
the  other  the  falling  of  the  bombs  into  the  water. 
.  .  .  Twice  the  bark  on  which  I  stood  was 
struck.  The  first  shot  struck  the  bows  ;  the  second 
pierced  the  hull,  and  turned  everything  between 
decks  upside  down.  The  explosion  was  so  violent 
that  I  cannot  call  it  anything  but  hellish,  though  my 
knowledge  of  hell  does  not  rest  on  personal  experi- 
ence. The  crash,  I  remember,  drove  two  puppies 
on  deck,  where  they  began  to  play ;  the  explosion 
merely  startled  them  and  made  them  prick  up  their 
ears,  and  then  they  set  at  each  other  again.  .  .  . 
I  did  not  get  many  compliments  for  having  made 
my  observations  from  the  ship.  Some  simply  re- 
fused to  believe  that  I  had  placed  myself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  target;  others  called  it  useless  bravado; 
it  did  not  occur  to  anyone  that  these  very  observa- 
tions were  the  object  of  my  stay.  If  I  had  had  a 
paint-box  with  me,  I  should  have  painted  some  ex- 
plosions.    (Vol.  II,  p.  139.) 

When  I  got  on  my  feet  after  the  blow,  although 
I  was  able  to  stand  upright,  yet  I  felt  a  discomfort 
in  my  right  leg,  and  I  began  to  feel  the  part.  My 
trousers  were  pierced  in  two  places,  and  my  fingers 
went  right  into  the  flesh.  Oh  !  am  I  really 
wounded?  Such  was  the  fact  :  my  whole  hand 
was  bloody.  And  so  this  is  being  wounded  !  how 
simple  it  is  !  — I  had  always  thought  it  was  much 
more  complicated.     (P.  175  ) 


Again  he  quotes  from  Skobeleff,  for 
whom  he  had  great  admiration  : — 

"  Well,  we  will  go,  and,  if  necessary,  die  glori- 
ously." That  was  Skobeleff' s  favorite  phrase.  But 
I  hoped  it  would  not  come  to  that,  for  I  did  not  so 
much  want  to  die  gloriously  as  to  witness  the  passage 
of  the  troops  over  the  snow-covered  mountains,  and 
the  decisive  battle  which  now  seemed  inevitable. 
(P.  184.) 

On  the  Shipka  Pass,  where  possibly 
the  "Russian  Soldiers  in  the  Snow" 
was  painted, —  as  it  certainly  might  have 
been, —  he  tells  of  painting  under  diffi- 
culties : — 

There  I  sketched  the  guns  and  the  country  round, 
bending  my  head  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bullets,  shells,  and 
bombs,  which  came  whistling  from  the  Turkish  bat- 
teries. 

I  was  simply  driven  out  by  three  shells  .... 
The  third  .  .  .  threw  such  a  mass  of  earth  and 
rubbish  upon  me  that  I  went  away  without  finishing 
my  picture  ;  the  colors  on  my  palette  had  received 
such  a  strong  admixture  of  foreign  particles  that  I 
was  obliged  to  throw  them  away.     (P.  197.) 

These  quotations  might  be  very  large- 
ly extended  ;  indeed,  the  whole  story  of 
the  campaign  is  full  of  the  same  naive 
treatment  of  the  most  exciting  incidents. 

In  recent  years  Verestchagin  has  lived 
out  of  Russia, —  at  Munich  and  at  Paris. 
He  became  an  intimate  of  Turgenieff  in 
the  last  days  of  that  great  man,  and  was 
one  of  the  little  group  of  expatriated 
Russians  that  soothed  him  in  those  bit- 
ter days  of  pain. 

In  1888  Verestchagin  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  held  an  exhibition  of  his  many 
works  :  war,  desolation,  Asiatic  land- 
scape and  architecture,  Biblical  scenes 
treated  with  great  uncon ven  tionality  and 
boldness,  —  all  strong  pictures,  rather 
than  beautiful.  He  has  been  reproached 
for  this  fondness  for  the  painful  and 
the  terrible,  but  surely  there  are  artists 
enough  to  paint  the  prettiness  of  na- 
ture and  life,  and  confessedly  few  that, 
without  the  least  gloating  over  it,  can 
handle  the  terrible  with  so  truthful,  so 
experienced,  so  unflinching  a  touch  as 
this  Tolstoi'  of  the  brush. 


Vol.  xxii — 12. 
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THE  CHINESE  THROUGH  AN  OFFICIAL  WINDOW. 


FTER  the  passage 
of  the  Geary  Act 
the  business  of 
carrying  out  the 
registering  was 
intrusted  to  the 
Internal  Rev- 
enue Office. 
Dur  i  n  g  the 
period  of  registration,  in  a 
facial  study  of  the  various 
applicants,  there  could  be 
read,  as  if 
shown  upon  a 
map,  the  ed- 
dies, under- 
currents, and 
whirlpool  s, 
which  the  meeting  of  the 
two  streams,  the  oldest 
and  newest  civilizations, 
had  caused. 

Sometimes  the  face  of  a 
Chinese  who  could  not 
speak  English  would  ex- 
press all  the  contempt  of 


a  dignified 
and  conserv- 
ative people, 
who  regard 
with  uncon- 
cealed sus- 
picion the 
methods  of 
an  upstart 
nation  cf 
barbarians 
and  he  would 
stand  aloof 
as   much   as 


REGISTERED   MISSION   GIRLS. 


possible  dur- 
ing the  busi- 
ness of  regis- 
tering. Oc- 
casionally a 
half-breed 
boy  of  twelve 
would  ac- 
company 
such  a  new- 
comer. Bold, 
audacious, 

m 

speaking  both  languages 
with  ease,  he  would  stand 
between  two  widely  vary- 
ing peoples  with  the  air 
of  one  who  enjoyed  the 
distinction.  His  mother 
was  an  Irishwoman  and 
his  father  a  Chinese.  In 
dress, manner,and  general 
appearance,  he  was  more 
white  than  Chinese,  and 
probably  when  a  little 
older  he  will  deny  the 
presence  of  Chinese  blood  in  his  veins. 
A  number  of  men,  who  would  not  have 
acknowledged  anywhere  else  the  taint 
of  Oriental  ancestry,  deemed  it  wise  to 
secure  a  certificate  of  registration. 

Although  the  law  does  not  require 
that  a  native  born  shall  register,  there 
were  a  number  of  children  whose  par- 
ents evidently  deemed  it  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  have  them  registered.  Neither 
was  it  necessary  for  the  women  to  regis- 
ter, yet  many  did  so,  the  regulation  be- 
ing that  the  wife  of  a  laborer  would  be 
classed  as  a  laborer,  the  wife  of  a  mer- 
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chant  or  a  professional  man  the  same 
as  her  husband,  and  so  on.  In  all,  about 
2,300  Chinese  registered  in  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

A  Celestial  who  had  been  for  some 
time  a  resident  of  the  country  would  be 
apt  to  adopt  the  impudent  manner  that 
a  long  period  of  chaffing  has  made  al- 
most a  necessity  to  "John  Chinaman," 
and  in  which  he  encases  himself  against 
good-natured  persecution. 

"Where  I  born?"  he  would  repeat. 
"O,  I  born  Ireland  !  "  Which  sarcasm 
he  would  appear  to  enjoy  immensely. 

Such  pitiful  white  faces  some  of  the 
domestics  presented  when  brought,  un- 
willingly, by  their  employers  to  be  re- 
gistered. And  no  wonder  that  terror 
was  depicted  in  their  countenances,  for 
had  not  the  edict  of  their  masters  gone 
forth  against  their  compliance  with  the 
law?  Rarely  could  they  be  cajoled  in- 
to coming  the  second  time,  and  in  some 
cases  they  even  refused  to  sign  the  or- 
der necessary  to  procure  their  certifi- 
cates. 

The  picture  of  an  American  matron 
coming  into  the  Revenue  Office,  fol- 
lowed by  a  trembling  Chinese  servant 
whom  she  had  brought  to  be  registeied, 
was  often  a  comical  one.  The  deter- 
mined face  of  the  mistress  told  the 
long  story  of  argument  and  persuasion 
which  went  before  ;  and  she  was  apt  to 
wear  a  martyr-like  it-'s-harder-on-me- 
than-on-you  air  of  one  who  submits  — 
with  silent  reservations  of  opinion, 
however  —  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ser- 
vant and  not  the  mistress  was  the  one 
threatened  —  we  were  told  repeatedly 
by  the  employer — with  death  should 
he  perform  this  act.  How  many  of  us 
would  resist  the  mandate  of  the  most 
powerful  body  of  men  with  whom  we 
were  acquainted,  if  we  knew  that  diso- 
bedience would  probably  be  followed 
by  a  stab  in  the  back  ?  Such  fear  was 
expressed  that  in  many  cases  the  depu- 
ties registered  the  Chinese  secretly  at 


night,  in   some  back    room    in    China- 
town. 

For  the  government  officials  were  de- 
termined that  every  opportunity  should 
be  given  the  Chinese  to  comply  with 
the  law.  In  almost  every  case  when  a 
deputy  arrived  in  a  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registering  the  Chinese,  they 
would  consent,  until  the  almost  simul- 
taneous arrival  of  an  emissary  from  San 
Francisco,  when  their  consent  would  be 
instantly  withdrawn.  One  gentleman 
succeeded,  after  much  urging,  in  getting 
his  servant  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
office.  Here  he  stopped,  refusing  to  go 
any  farther.  His  employer  reconnoit- 
ered,  and  upon  reporting  that  there 
were  no  Chinese  in  the  office  at  the 
time,  he  induced  the  servant  to  regis- 
ter. On  the  day  following,  the  gentle- 
man called  to  say  that  when  his  servant 
reached  Chinatown,  on  the  day  after  his 
visit  to  the  office,  the  fact  of  his  regis- 
tration was  known,  and  he  was  threat- 
ened with  death.  The  servant,  a  boy  of 
eighteen  years,  was  greatly  terrified, 
and  it  was  only  after  much  difficulty 
that  his  employer  succeeded  in  getting 
him  to  give  an  order  for  the  certificate. 

One  day  I  spoke  to  an  acquaintance 
who  had  brought  her  servant  to  be  re- 
gistered. "This  very  good,"  I  said  to 
the  Chinese,  pointing  to  the  entry 
which  was  being  made  in  the  record. 
"  You  very  smart  to  do  this." 

He  made  no  reply. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you  said  that,"  remarked 
his  mistress  in  an  aside,  "for  I  have 
had  such  a  time  to  get  him  here.  He  is 
so  afraid  of  what  they  will  do  to  him  in 
Chinatown." 

And  if  ever  abject  fear  was  expressed 
in  a  human  countenance,  it  was  in  his. 

Although  there  would  be  no  other 
Chinese  in  sight  except  the  witness 
when  a  man  was  being  registered,  yet 
the  fact  that  he  had  done  so  would  be 
known  at  once  to  his  countrymen.  This 
occurred  in  many  cases. 

The  arguments  against  the  coming  of 
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the  Chinaman  are  worn  threadbare. 
What  would  result  if  he  endeavored  to 
meet  some  of  them  by  following  the 
course  they  suggest?  For  instance: 
the  low  rate  of  living  necessary  to  the 
Chinese  laborer,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  support  a  family  nor  assimi- 
late with  other  people,  has  been  fre- 
quently used  as  an  argument  against 
him  ;  but  when  the  exception  proves  the 
rule  and  Chinese  and  whites  intermarry, 
universal  horror  and  protest  follow. 
The  effect  is  so  deplorable  that  the  very 
argument  which  is  now  used  against  his 
title  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  would 
be  turned  against  those  who  employ  it, 
should  he  —  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
those  who  think  and  plan  for  him  —  en- 
deavor to  remedy  this  fault.  Again, 
suppose  that  Chinese  capital  should  de- 
cide to  re-invest  here  some  of  the  gold 
they  take  out  of  the  country,  about 
which  such  a  clamor  is  raised.  That 
the  investment  would  be  profitable  and 
safe,  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  ap- 
preciate ;  but  a  substantial  prop  would 
be  knocked  from  the  objector's  argu- 
ment, while  the  main  evils  would  re- 
main. 

That  the  Chinese  are  quite  capable 
of  adopting  all  the  virtues  of  the  cal- 
endar in  order  to  gain  a  point,  is  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  know  them 
in  their  relation  to  our  laws.  Industry, 
patience,  and  a  superlative  economy  are 
all  Chinese  virtues  ;  but  against  these 
place  overmastering  avarice,  and  you 
have  the  keynote  to  Chinese  character. 
As  an  offset  to  this,  they  are  not  penu- 
rious,— accepting  avarice  to  mean  get- 
ting and  penuriousness,  saving, — being 
specially  fond  of  making  presents  and  of 
spending  their  savings  for  things  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  means,  are  lux- 
uries. Their  sense  of  honor,  as  shown 
in  their  custom  of  discharging  all  debts 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year, 
whenever  possible,  the  alternative  be- 
ing disgrace  and  the  burning  of  all  bills 
and  notes  in  the  Joss  House,  is  a  re- 


buke to  the  men  of  other  nations.  It 
may  be  said  that  avarice  appears  to  be 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  race,  for  the 
reason  that  only  the  lower  classes  seek 
a  temporary  living  in  this  country  ;  but 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  as- 
sert that  it  is  the  same  with  all  classes, 
and  above  all  is  it  true  in  their  own 
country.  The  following  incident,  relat- 
ed to  me  by  an  eye  witness,  may  serve 
to  confirm  this  statement : — 

During  the  Franco-Chinese  war,  when 
the  fleet  of  Chinese  war  junks  came  to 
anchor  off  Foo  Chow,  they  were  at- 
tacked, and  all  except  one  were  sunk 
by  the  French  fleet.  The  remaining 
junk  had  been  pierced  by  balls  from  the 
French,  and  was  in  a  sinking  condition 
when  the  captain  slipped  his  cable  and 
ran  her  ashore.  She  was  repaired  after- 
wards at  slight  expense,  and  put  in  as 
good  condition  as  before.  The  fate  of 
the  captain  might  have  been  different 
had  he  not  been  a  rich  man,  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  30,000  taels.  or  more 
than  $40,000.  The  opportunity  was  too 
tempting.  The  Chinese  navy  depart- 
ment resolved  to  get  possession  of  this 
money  ;  and  although  there  was  no  good 
cause  brought  against  the  captain,  and 
he  was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of 
transport  ships  engaged  in  taking  sail- 
ors to  Corea  at  the  close  of  the  war,  this 
did  not  affect  his  sentence.  He  was 
courtmartialed  for  cowardice,  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  exile,  and  to  pay 
a.  fine  of  10,000  taels  for  each  year. 
Alone,  on  his  way  to  his  exile  in  Sibe- 
ria, he  stopped  at  the  United  States 
Consulate  at  Tientsin,  and  endeavored 
to  enlist  the  consul  in  his  behalf  to  en- 
able him  to  pay  the  30,000  taels  at  once, 
so  that,  in  case  anything  should  happen 
to  him,  his  family  would  not  be  made 
to  suffer.  The  consul  inquired  of  him 
why  he  should  be  going  to  his  exile 
alone  and  without  guards.  He  replied 
that  his  entire  family  would  be  made  to 
suffer  if  he  did  not  voluntarily  execute 
the  sentence  imposed  upon  him.  Owing 
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to  the  efforts  exerted  in  his  behalf  he 
was  permitted  to  pay  the  full  amount  of 
the  fine  at  once,  and  was  very  grateful 
for  this  privilege.  He  was  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  Chinese  navy  ; 
yet,  although  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be  a  hero,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  rich 
man  was  cause  sufficient  for  his  down- 
fall. The  spectacle  of  a  man  going, 
voluntarily  and  alone,  to  exile,  because 
he  knows  that  if  he  does  not  his  family, 
though  innocent,  will  be  made  to  suffer 


for  his  sin, —  which  in  this  case  consisted 
in  saving  life  and  property, —  is  not  cal- 
culated to  impress  one  with  admiration 
for  a  country  in  which  such  an  outrage 
is  possible. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
China  death  is  the  usual  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience. Travelers  relate  that  it  is 
the  custom  there  to  torture  men  to  death 
on  the  public  streets.  In  their  manners 
and  laws  here  these  people  are  but  car- 
rying out,  in  a  mild  degree,  the  customs 
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of  their  country  ;  and  the  habit  of  post- 
ing a  notice  on  a  street  corner  offering 
a  price  for  the  death  of  a  man  who  has 
disobeyed  the  mandates  of  a  society  of 
private  individuals  is  not,  possibly,  as 
startling  to  them  as  to  us.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  deal  with  them  in  masses, 
as  they  exist  in  the  colonies  of  Califor- 
nia, that  experience  has  established  cer- 
tain truths.  If  avarice  is  the  ruling 
passion,  fear  is  the  impelling  force  :  on 
these  premises  the  problem  must  be 
worked  out. 

It  is  maintained  by  every  class  of 
white  men  who  have  endeavored  to  en- 
force our  laws,  that  the  sole  interest  of 
these  people  in  any  law  which  affects 
them  is  to  devise  some  means  to  cir- 
cumvent it,  and  no  restriction  can  evade 
their  cunning.  An  oath,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  means  less  than  nothing  to 
them.  Until  one  gets  used  to  it,  the 
sight  of  a  Chinaman  being  sworn  gives 
one  an  unpleasant  shock.  It  is  such  a 
farce  that  the  futility  of  its  fulfilling 
what  is  intended  is  obvious  to  a  child. 

A  Chinese,  who  was  suspected  of 
being  a  spy  for  the  Six  Companies, 
haunted  the  Revenue  Office  and  an- 
noyed the  officials  in  many  ways.  For 
instance,  a  Chinaman  would  enter  for 
the  purpose  of  registering ;  he  would  be 
told  that  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
witness  and  would  depart  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  supposed  spy  would  vanish 
only  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  accom- 
panied by  the  candidate  for  registra- 
tion. As  both  men  would  swear  sol- 
emnly that  they  were  old  friends,  the 
officials  were  powerless  to  do  anything 
but  accept  the  statement,  however  much 
they  might  doubt  it.  This  procedure 
may  have  brought  to  the  man  of  many 
"friends"  an  income  from  two  sources. 

An  amusing  case  was  that  of  a  Chi- 
nese who  requested  to  be  registered  as 
a  laborer,  giving  his  occupation  as  a  do- 
mestic. He  said  that  the  lady  who  em- 
ployed him  would  call  on  the  following 
day  and  attach  her  signature  as  a  wit- 


ness. Next  day  employer  and  employee 
presented  themselves,  and  the  lady  was 
quite  indignant  when  she  learned  that 
her  servant  had  been  registered  as  a 
"  laborer."  She  requested  that  the  class 
be  changed  to  "person  other  than  la- 
borer," claiming  that  the  applicant  was 
entitled  to  register  as  a  physician  ;  that 
he  came  from  a  high  class  family  in 
China,  and  that  he  was  in  this  country 
solely  for  amusement  and  instruction, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medi- 
cine. She  admitted  that  she  paid  him 
wages  for  his  services  as  domestic,  but 
said  that  he  did  not  rely  upon  that  re- 
muneration, as  he  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  income  from  a  plantation  of  his 
own  in  China.  The  request  was  denied, 
and  he  was  classed  as  a  laborer.  His 
qualifications  as  a  physician  consisted  in 
his  having  administered  to  the  children 
of  his  employer  during  some  trivial  ill- 
ness. And  still  we  boast  of  our  civiliz- 
ation ! 

One  old  couple,  man  and  wife,  border- 
ing on  three  score  years,  weatherbeaten 
and  showing  evidences  of  severe  toil, 
journeyed  together  from  a  small  land- 
ing-place on  the  Sacramento  River, 
where  an  occasional  steamer  stops  only 
on  signals.  They  made  application  for 
registration,  and  were  extremely  anxious 
that  the  papers  should  be  properly 
drawn  and  signed,  and  that  nothing  es- 
sential should  be  omitted.  They  pro- 
duced two  white  witnesses,  one  a  well- 
known  merchant  ;  and  they  did  not  leave 
the  city  until  the  photographs  were  duly 
attached  to  the  certificates.  A  load  of 
anxiety  seemed  lifted  from  their  minds, 
and  amid  a  profusion  of  thanks  and 
grins  they  left  by  the  next  boat  for  their 
potato  ranch.  That  they  are  not  in  a 
better  condition  with  this  governmental 
assurance  of  recognition  and  protection 
than  they  were  before,  who  can  doubt  ? 

One  Chinaman,  being  desirous  of  visit- 
ing his  native  land  with  the  privilege  of 
returning  at  his  convenience,  presented 
himself  for  registration,  and  was  aston- 
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ished  to  learn  that  if  he  registered  as  a 
laborer  his  certificate  would  not  permit 
him  to  land  on  his  return  from  China. 
He  departed,  but  returned  the  next  day 
and  registered  as  a  merchant,  produ- 
cing witnesses  who  attested  that  he  was 
a  partner  in  a  small  business.  Upon 
the  affidavit  of  the  witnesses  the  certifi- 
cate was  issued  to  him  as  a  merchant. 
Chinese,  who  had  been  seen  repeatedly 
about  the  office,  upon  being  questioned 
by  the  clerks,  would  deny  that  they  had 
ever  been  there  before,  and  profess  total 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  registra- 
tion. Presumably  they  relied  upon  the 
fallacy  that  all  Chinamen  look  alike,  to 
deceive  obtuse  Caucasians. 

A  casual  study  of  the  race  develops 
apparent  contradictions.  A  small  mer- 
chant violated  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  acting 
as  attorney,  a  Chinese  well  up  in  busi- 
ness methods  "informed"  on  him.  As. 
he  expected,  he  was  employed  by  his 
unlucky  countryman  to  defend  him, — 
although  the  latter  was  fully  aware  of 
his  part  in  the  affair, —  and  he  came  off* 
$300  richer  by  the  transaction. 

Under  the  present  law  a  merchant  can- 
not be  disturbed,  and  the  result  is  that 
Chinese  cunning  is  evading  it  by  multi- 
plying the  partners  of  every  business 
twenty  and  thirty  fold.  Over  thirty 
names  will  be  presented  as  comprising 
the  firm  of  one  small  business  house. 
Owing  to  some  curious  idea,  the  first 
name  of  all  the  partners  of  the  same 
firm  will  be  frequently  the  same  ;  and  a 
happy  family  of  "  Woo's  "  or  "  Yee's  " 
will  comprise  a  firm,  to  the  capital  of 
which  each  probably  subscribed  a  whole 
dollar. 

This  state  of  things  will  continue  un- 
til some  check  is  placed  upon  such 
wholesale  multiplication  of  silent  part- 
ners, when  Chinese  ingenuity  will  in- 
vent some  new  method  of  evasion.  It 
indicates  one  thing,  however  :  that,  al- 
though they  profess  to  be  very  indepen- 
dent, they  anticipate  the   enforcement 


of  the  law.  Perhaps  it  would  be  expect- 
ing too  much  of  these,  the  lower  classes, 
to  look  for  anything  better.  In  their 
own  country  they  are  taught  to  hate, 
and  despise  all  foreigners,  especially 
those  of  the -white  race,  who  are  called 
"  white  devils,"  and  whom  children  are 
taught  to  shun  as  they  would  the  devil 
himself.  This  antipathy  is  fostered  from 
earliest  childhood,  with  the  result  that 
in  Pekin,  the  capital  of  China,  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  ladies  to  go  abroad  alone,  and 
cases  have  been  known  where  they  have 
been  stoned  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
During  General  Grant's  visit  to  China 
he  made  some  observations  that  seem 
significant  at  the  present  time.  He  said  : 
"The  Chinese  are  not  a  military  power, 
and  could  not  defend  themselves  against 
even  a  small  European  power.  But 
they  have  the  elements  of  a  strong, 
great,  and  independent  empire,  and  may 
before  many  years  roll  around  assert 
their  power.  The  leading  men  thor- 
oughly appreciate  their  weakness,  but 
understand  the  history  of  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  other  powers  that  have  made 
rapid  strides  toward  the  new  civilization 
on  borrowed  capital,  and  under  foreign 
management  and  control.  They  know 
what  the  result  of  all  that  interference 
has  been  so  far  as  national  independence 
is  concerned.  The  idea  of  those  lead- 
ing men  of  China  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed —  and  I  have  seen  most  of  those 
in  the  government  of  the  empire  —  is 
to  gradually  educate  a  sufficient  number 
of  their  own  people  to  fill  all  places  in 
the  development  of  railroads,  manufac- 
tories, telegraphs,  and  all  the  elements 
of  civilization  so  new  to  them,  but  com- 
mon and  even  old  with  us.  Then  the 
Chinese,  with  their  own  people  to  do 
the  work,  and  with  their  own  capital, 
will  commence  a  serious  advance.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  within 
the  next  twenty  years,  if  I  should  live 
so  long,  more  complaints  of  Chinese  ab- 
sorption of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  world  than  we   hear  now  of  their 
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backward  position.  But  before  this 
change  there  must  be  a  marked  political 
change  in  China.  .  .  .  There  are 
too  many  powers  within  the  government 
to  prevent  the  whole  from  exercising  its 
full  strength  against  a  common  enemy." 

The  "  leading  men "  to  whom  Gen- 
eral Grant  referred  were  but  followers 
of  the  leading  man,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
the  Viceroy  or  Premier  of  the  Empire. 
For  many  years  nothing  of  importance 
to  the  nation  has  been  done  without 
his  advice.  All  edicts  from  the  impe- 
rial city  must  first  be  approved  by  him 
before  they  are  given  to  the  people. 
His  power  is  absolutely  and  in  reality 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Of  course,  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  China,  but  his  regret  is  unceas- 
ing that  he  did  not  do  so  in  his  younger 
years.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
know  him  that  he  takes  great  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  is  in- 
telligently informed  upon  all  subjects 
of  current  interest.  This  is  the  man 
upon  whom  rests  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

On  the  day  .following  the  receipt  of 


the  news  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  declared  the  recent 
law  to  be  constitutional,  interpreters 
brought  the  further  piece  of  news  that 
a  notice  had  been  posted  on  the  walls 
of  Chinatown,  offering  a  reward  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  for  the  death  of 
the  man  who  had  commanded  the  Chi- 
nese to  defy  the  law.  He  had  assured 
them  that  he  would  have  the  matter 
arranged  in  Washington,  and  that  the 
law  would  be  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. He  had  failed,  and  death  was 
their  natural  conclusion  of  this  unsuc- 
cessful -diplomacy. 

Should  the  law  be  enforced,  for  even 
a  short  time,  it  would  result  in  benefit 
to  the  Chinese  here,  as  well  as  to  the 
whites  ;  for  the  intention  is  to  select 
the  highbinders  and  bad  characters  as 
first  subjects  for  deportation.  If  this 
could  be  accomplished,  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Chinese  Mafia  did 
not  improve  the  opportunity  and  pro- 
cure certificates  of  registration  would 
be  an  inestimable  gain  to  the  commu- 
nity, while  this  result  was  not  intended, 
in  fact,  was  wholly  unanticipated,  when 
the  law  was  passed. 

Elizabeth  S.  Bates. 
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Mary  Fenton  was  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  latest  summer  novel  in  a 
listless  fashion,  as  she  sat  on  "The 
Tavern  "  porch.  The  glory  of  an  early 
June  day  was  about  her.  Cedar,  sugar 
pine,  and  dogwood,  gleamed  fresh  in 
their  different  shades  of  green  from  the 
shower  of  the  day  before.  Shasta  lilies, 
wild  roses,  yellow  violets,  and  myriads 
of  other  flowers,  clustering  in  close 
brotherhood  with  the  timothy  grass  in 
the  meadow  beyond,  filled  the  clear  air 
with  a  penetrating  fragrance.  The 
meadow  lark  trilled  in  the  tall  pines, 
and  a  small  boy  reported  the  finding  of 
a  flock  of  young  grouse  in  the  cornfield. 
The  trout  were  beginning  to  jump  in 
the  Sacramento,  and  the  early  anglers 
were  gathered  in  small  groups  a  little 
distance  from  her,  discussing  with  deep 
intentness  the  respective  merits  of 
brown  hackel  versus  royal  coachman. 

Mary  Fenton  loathed  the  tone  of  the 
place.  It  reeked  of  fish ;  fish  that  had 
been  caught  or  hooked,  and  fish  to  be 
landed.  The  atmosphere  was  monot- 
onously fishy.  It  generally  is  on  the 
Sacramento,  where  the  trout  are  wary 
and  men  are  loyal  to  flies. 

A  case  of  nervous  prostration  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  Miss  Fenton's  re- 
moval to  the  bracing  mountain  air ;  if  the 
family  Galen  had  but  known  it,  she  was 
more  truly  suffering  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  indecision  of  mind.  Richard 
Drake  was  the  subject  of  this  wavering, 
whereby  her  cheeks  were  paled  and  her 
nights  made  sleepless. 

The  hum  of  the  refrain,  "  When  I 
was  on  the  McCloud  in  '76"  "Dolly 
Varden  weighing  ten  pounds,"  sounded 
to  her  ear  like  gibberish,  as  she  laid  her 
book  down  in  her  lap  and  fell  to  think- 
ing and  arguing  with  herself,  the  same 
old  story.     Mary  Fenton  had  not  been 


of  the  toilers  of  this  life,  nor  did  she 
aspire  to  that  honor.  She  had  been 
bred  in  a  selfish  sort  of  way,  with  deep- 
est regard  for  the  great  ego.  Happiness 
meant  to  her  smooth  sailing ;  a  ripple 
on  the  stream,  unpleasantness  ;  and  un- 
pleasantness —  disaster. 

In  her  trim  tailor-made  gown  she 
formed  a  natty  picture,  as  she  rocked 
slowly  to  and  fro  in  a  low  chair,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  hop  vines  that  clam- 
bered up  the  pillars  of  the  piazza.  Even 
the  fishermen  gave  her  a  little  of  their 
admiration,  together  with  the  speckled 
beauties, —  and  the  fishermen  were  not 
young.  The  pucker  of  thought  on  her 
brow  was  rather  becoming.  In  her  un- 
conscious pose  she  presented  a  picture 
of  the  best  nineteenth  century  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  world  was  very  serene  to  her 
when  Richard  Drake  drifted  into  her 
life.  She  liked  him.  He  was  well  in- 
troduced, belonged  to  the  Drakes  of 
Boston,  was  handsome,  a  trifle  uncon- 
ventional, which  she  rather  censured 
and  lastly,  was  a  bank  clerk  with  no  for- 
tune and  cared  little  for  amassing  one, 
a  lack  of  ambition  that  she  could  not 
quite  comprehend. 

At  first  he  startled  her  in  her  quiet, 
measured  existence,  then  amused,  then 
interested,  and  finally  was  the  cause  of 
the  nervous  prostration  and  mountain 
trip  out  of  the  season. 

The  Fenton s  had  only  a  fair  supply 
of  this  world's  goods.  Young  sisters 
were  growing  up,  and  with  marriage 
Mary  knew  that  she  had  her  own  way  to 
make.  Richard  Drake  grew  more  fasci- 
nating, but  she  could  not  yet  decide 
whether  life  was  worth  living  with  pover- 
ty constantly  in  theforeground  ;  whether 
things  she  prized  dearest  could  be  given 
up  for  one  man's  sake.     This  was  the 
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problem  that  troubled  her  as  she  sat  in 
deep  reflection,  until  she  heard  some  one 
address  her  timidly, — 

"  Would  you  like  some  flowers* 
ma  am  ? 

Startled,  she  looked  up  and  saw  a 
young  girl,  with  hands  extended  full  of 
the  wonderful  pitcher  plant  that  grows 
in  abundance  up  the  slope  of  Castle 
Crags. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?" 

"'  Bout  five  miles  from  here." 

"  Did  you  go  yourself  ?  " 

Miss  Fenton  looked  curiously  at  the 
young  girl,  who  flushed  slightly  as  she 
replied  :  — 

"  '  Course.  I  thought  maybe  you  ladies 
at  the  hotel  might  like  to  buy  some,  as 
the  walk  's  too  rough  for  you." 

"  I  will  take  them,"  she  said. 

The  girl  was  a  picturesque  figure,  tall 
and  slender,  with  a  crop  of  short  reddish 
curls  clustering  around  her  head  and 
straggling  over  the  brim  of  an  old  cigar- 
ette hat,  which  was  faded  into  a  dull  blu- 
ish gray,  and  set  well  back  on  her  head, 
leaving  the  sun  a  good  chance  to  tinge 
her  face  with  the  rich  brown  color  of 
health. 

She  wore  an  old  navy  blue  blouse  with 
collar  turned  low  at  the  throat,  showing 
a  superb  curve.  Her  short  calico  skirt 
was  drenched  from  scrambling  through 
underbrush,  and  clung  close  to  her  fig- 
ure. Her  old  canvas  shoes  were  a  trifle 
large  for  her,  and  seemed  relics  together 
with  the  hat. 

Mary  Fenton's  face  lighted  up  with 
new  interest  as  she  looked  at  the  lithe, 
well  poised  young  figure. 

"Why,  you've  been  ten  miles  this 
morning,  and  it  is  so  wet,  and  they  say 
there  are  rattlesnakes  on  Castle  Crags." 

The  girl  laughed.  "Rattlesnakes!" 
she  exclaimed  scornfully.  Her  large 
gray  eyes  looked  at  the  speaker  in  in- 
dignant protest.  "You  don't  suppose 
I  'm  such  a  baby  to  be  skeered  of  a  rat- 
tler. I  've  killed  many  of  'em  round 
our   cabin   door  in    Oregon.     I  've  got 


twelve  rattles  and  a  button  down  at  the 
camp  I  '11  fetch  up  to  show  you,  if  you 
like,  some  day." 

The  fresh  voice  and  honest  soul  look- 
ing out  from  her  great  earnest  eyes  fas- 
cinated Mary  Fenton,  as  she  drew  out 
her  purse  to  pay  for  the  orchids,  and  she 
tried  to  keep  her  for  a  while.  Enthusi- 
asm was  not  good  form  in  Miss  Fen. 
ton's  world,  but  it  might  be  permitted 
to  another  class,  and  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  fishermen,  were  so  full  of  en- 
nui to  her  just  then.   • 

"What  is  your  name  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Kit, — Kit  Jones,"  she  replied,  mov- 
ing away. 

"  Do  you  live  in  the  camp  across  the 
road,  with  the  campers  who  came  last 
week  ? "  Miss  Fenton  asked  with  inter- 
est. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  lower  tone 
of  voice.  "There's  only  me,  mother, 
and  Bill.  I  must  go  now.  I  'm  the  head 
of  the  shebang.  Bill  is  sick  ":  a  shade 
passed  over  her  merry,  childish  face. 

"  May  I  come  over  and  see  the  rattles 
some  day,  and  will  you  bring  me  some 
Shasta  lilies?" 

"The  white  kind  that  smells?"  Kit 
questioned.  "  Bill  likes  them  best.  Yes, 
I  know  the  best  place  for  them,  up  the 
ridge." 

She  started  away  on  a  quick  little  run, 
then  looked  back, shouting  :  "You might 
come  this  evening ;  maybe  company 
will  do  him  good." 

She  was  graceful  as  a  young  deer  as 
she  ran  across  the  road  and  disappeared 
into  a  clump  of  pines,  from  the  midst  of 
which  ascended  a  blue  curl  of  smoke. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  Miss  Fenton 
had  not  written  the  letter  that  she  had 
almost  decided  was  to  send  Richard 
Drake  to  his  fate.  The  long  afternoon 
was  coming  to  a  close.  Mrs.  Pendragon, 
Mary's  aunt  and  chaperone,  had  re- 
paired to  the  spring  with  her  chums 
for  her  after-dinner  glass  of  soda  water. 
The  fishermen,  after  stealthily  watching 
each  other's  movements,  had  slunk  off, 
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one  by  one,  in  different  directions,  rods 
in  hand,  to  whip  the  stream. 

Mary  Fenton  declined  all  invitations, 
as  she  sat  watching  the  blue  smoke 
among  the  pines,  and  resolved  to  stroll 
over  to  the  camp.  She  thought  of  the 
invalid,  and  took  some  choice  fruit, 
which  had  been  sent  her  the  day  be- 
fore, and  sauntered  across  the  road. 

Before  she  reached  the  camp,  she 
heard  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  which  fore- 
boded too  well  the  nature  of  the  malady. 
She  stopped  a  minute  before  the  camp- 
ers saw  her,  and  surveyed  the  scene. 

There  were  two  tents  pitched  close 
together  under  two  big  sugar  pines,  and 
a  little  to  one  side  four  young  saplings 
had  been  cut  off,  and  roofed  over  with  a 
covering  made  of  rough  grain  sacks 
sewn  together.  Under  that,  on  a  couch 
made  of  pine  boughs  and  covered  with 
two  or  three  patchwork  calico  quilts,  lay 
a  young  fellow,  who  looked  scarcely 
twenty-two  or  three,  coughing  as  if  his 
very  soul  was  racked  with  pain.  It 
needed  but  a  glance  at  his  sunken 
cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  to  tell  her  that 
he  was  doomed.  She  had  seen  so  many 
such  hopeless  cases  in  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Diego. 

Kneeling  before  a  very  small  fire, 
blowing  as  if  her  life  depended  upon  it, 
knelt  Kit.  Her  hat  was  thrown  on  the 
ground,  a  red  shawl  was  pinned  across 
her  shoulders,  and  she  looked  like  a 
young  dryad,  as  she  puffed  at  the  dull 
embers.  An  old  woman,  with  care-worn 
face  and  gray  hair  twisted  into  a  hard 
little  knob,  was  standing  near  an  impro- 
vised shelf,  cutting  thick  pieces  of  fat 
bacon  into  a  frying  pan. 

Mary  Fenton  felt  in  a  flash  that  she 
knew  them—"  Me  and  mother  and  Bill  " 
— and  felt  in  sympathy  with  them.  The 
minor  chord  in  life  is  very  fascinating, 
when  it  does  not  vibrate  for  ourselves. 

Kit  saw  her  at  last,  and  sprang  up 
hastily,  her  cheeks  aflame  from  the  ex- 
ertion, and  her  short  curls,  tossed  and 
tangled  by  the  evening  wind,  standing 


up  like  a  halo  about  her  head.  Kit  was 
hardly  more  than  seventeen,  but  well 
developed  for  her  age,  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  mountain  air  and  training. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  ! "  She  extended 
her  hand,  grimy  with  ashes  and  charred 
sticks. 

The  old  woman  looked  up  without  any 
interest  at  the  arrival, — no  light  in  her 
faded  gray  eyes. 

"  Mother  "  ;  Kit  waved  her  hand,  by 
way  of  introduction,  in  the  direction  of 
the  frying  pan. 

The  old  woman  grimly  nodded. 

"  Bill."  Her  voice  softened,  as  she 
stepped  near  the  couch.  The  man  looked 
up  with  a  gleam  of  interest,  as  Mary 
Fenton  came  forward  and  offered  him 
the  fruit. 

"Thanks."  He  spoke  in  a  fretful 
voice,  broken  by  coughing.  "  I  'm  pow- 
erful tired  of  bacon.  Them  cherries  look 
cool." 

Kit's  hands  hung  listlessly  by  her 
side.  A  look  of  distress  crept  into  her 
soft  eyes.  "  I  know,  Bill,  it 's  powerful 
hard.  The  bacon  is  salt  and  hard  ;  but 
it 's  all  I  can  do  just  now.  Maybe  to- 
morrow— "  her  face  brightened, — "I'm 
going  to  get  some  lilies  for  Miss  Fen- 
ton, and  they  '11  let  me  have  a  little  beef, 
just  for  you,  at  the  hotel." 

With  a  shrug  of  fretful  impatience 
the  man  turned  his  face  away  from 
them,  and  lay  silently  munching  the 
fruit. 

"Your  brother  is  quite  ill,"  Miss  Fen- 
ton said,  as  Kit  accompanied  her  across 
the  road. 

"  My  brother  !  Why,  it 's  Bill  ? "  Kit 
looked  up  into  her  face  with  surprise, 
and  then  said  in  explanation  :  "  I  for- 
got,—  everybody  knew  about  us  in  Ore- 
gon. Bill  and  I  are  sweethearts, —  have 
been  since  we  were  little  kids.  We  are 
going  to  be  married," — she  straightened 
herself  up,  with  a  comical  air  of  dignity, 
—  "when  Bill  gets  well."  Her  voice 
faltered.  "Miss  Mary, —  mayn't  I  call 
you  that  ?     I  heard  the  old  lady  at  the 
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hotel  say  your  name,  and  I  liked  it. 
Will  you  walk  up  the  road  a  piece  with 
me  this  evening,  the  way  you  see  Shas- 
ta ?  We  see  the  white  mounting  at 
home,  and  when  a  lump  comes  into  my 
throat  and  I  feel  a  bit  down,  it  does  me 
good  to  see  it  up  there  in  the  sky,  look- 
ing down  upon  me  just  as  it  does  at 
home.  All  the  time  when  we  were 
coming  I  kept  looking  over  my  shoulder, 
and  the  white  mounting  kept  following 
us,  as  if  it  was  going  to  take  keer  of  all 
of  us."  She  drew  her  sleeve  across  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  brush  away  a  little  moist- 
ure, then  pulled  the  old  cigarette  hat 
down  low  over  her  face,  giving  it  a  sort 
of  rough  pat.  "  It 's  one  of  Bill's  old 
ones,"  she  said  in  a  half  aside. 

It  was  growing  dusk.  The  long  shad- 
ows of  the  pines  on  either  side  length- 
ened quite  across  the  road,  until  their 
tips  were  lost  in  the  wild  tangle  of 
azaleas  and  bracken  by  the  wayside. 

The  Sacramento  kept  up  a  gurgle  and 
a  rush  just  below,  which  blended  in  with 
the  soft  soughing  of  the  pines.  Mary 
Fenton  walked  close  by  Kit 's  side,  and 
waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"  Well,  Miss  Mary,  you  are  so  good 
to  him,  I'll  tell  you  just  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  I  think,  Miss  Mary,  I 
knowed  the  first  minute  that  I  saw  you 
setting  there  in  that  rocking  chair  that 
you  was  an  angel,  and  maybe  could  help 
Bill. 

"  Mother  and  me  lived  all  alone  in  a 
cabin  in  Southern  Oregon.  Father  was 
killed  when  I  was  born, —  spree  "  she  ex- 
plained shortly.  "  Mother  has  always 
had  sort  of  a  misery  since.  She 's  never 
happy,  even  here.  She  did  n't  want  to 
come.  Bill's  folks  lived  next  to  us, 
'bout  two  miles  away.  Bill 's  older  than 
me,  but  he  was  always  sickly  ;  did  n't 
like  boys  ;  so  when  I  was  big  enough 
we  played  together  and  Bill  was  good 
to  me,  and  I  used  to  fight  for  Bill. 

"  Bill's  folks  went;  home  to  Missouri, 
and  Bill  stayed.  He  's  a  wood  chopper, 
and  me  and  Bill,  we've   always  loved 


each  other.  Me  and  mother  farmed  our 
ground  ourselves  and  we've  always  been 
dirt  poor  ;  but  me  and  Bill  was  always 
happy.  You  see,  Miss  Mary,  if  folks 
have  got  each  other  in  this  world, 
they  've  got  all  that 's  wanted.  Then 
Bill  took  cold,  last  winter, — had  a  fever. 
I  took  him  home  and  nursed  him.  He 
was  pretty  bad.  It  was  a  hard  winter, 
wet,  and  I  thought  it  never  would  stop. 
Bill  got  punier  and  punier.  Mother 
said  it  was  the  way  of  the  Lord,  be- 
cause I  was  so  set  on  Bill  ;  but,  Miss 
Mary,  I  knowed  better." 

They  reached  the  view  of  Shasta,  and 
walked  to  a  little  spot  away  from  the 
road.  Kit  picked  out  a  smooth  log, 
folded  Miss  Fenton 's  shawl  over  it,  and 
made  her  sit  down,  while  she  stood  fa- 
cing the  great  white  mountain. 

"  It  kept  on  raining,  and  I  rode  to  the 
doctor 's,  ten  miles  from  our  cabin,  and 
he  said  to  bring  Bill  here,  where  the  air 
was  dryer,  and  give  him  a  chance,  so  I 
didn't  wait,  but  hitched  up  to  our  little 
wagon  and  we  came.  It  has  rained 
here,  but  it  ain't  going  to  any  more,  and 
he  will  get  well ;  I  know  it."  Her  voice 
grew  more  cheerful  with  hope. 

She  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  with 
face  uplifted  in  thought,  and  then  noti- 
cing the  stars  beginning  to  come  out, 
one  by  one,  above  Shasta,  she  said : 
"  Why,  Miss  Mary,  it 's  getting  cold. 
You'll  have  a  chill.  We  must  be  go- 
ing home." 

All  the  way  back  Kit  chatted  cheer- 
fully, telling  little  stories  of  her  home, 
all  entwined  with  anecdotes  of  Bill  and 
full  of  his  praises. 

As  they  neared  the  camp,  the  same 
hacking  cough  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.     Kit  started  as  if  it  hurt  her. 

"  I  should  n't  have  left  him.  Wait  a 
moment,  Miss  Mary,  I  must  give  him 
his  medicine,  then  I  '11  see  you  home." 

Miss  Fenton  declined  her  offer,  as  it 
was  only  a  short  distance  to  the  tavern, 
and  as  she  turned  away  she  heard  the 
querulous  tones  of  the  invalid  scolding 
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Kit,  who  answered  him  with  cheery 
tenderness. 

One  of  the  fishermen  joined  her  as  she 
neared  the  tavern,  showing  her  his  bas- 
ket of  two-pounders.  Her  thoughts 
were  uplifted,  and  she  half-absent-mind- 
edly  admired  his  booty  and  sought  her 
room. 

Poor  little  Kit,  ignorant,  half -formed 
child,  had  raised  Mary  Fenton  to  heights 
she  had  not  dreamed  of.  If  Richard 
Drake  had  been  there  that  night  to 
press  his  suit,  she  could  have  put  herself 
in  the  background  and  been  ready  to 
face  the  world  with  him., 

Daylight  often  brings  us  down  from 
our  pedestals  :  so  it  was  with  her.  She 
was  not  quite  so  sure  in  the  morning. 
It  is  easier  to  be  heroic  by  the  glamor 
of  moonlight  than  in  the  clear  rays  of 
the  midday  sun. 

The  letter  was  still  unwritten,  but  the 
mountains  possessed  a  new  interest  for 
her. 

Mrs.  Pendragon  wrote  privately  to 
Mrs.  Fenton  that  Mary  was  gaining 
color  and  appetite,  and  never  mentioned 
the  objectionable  young  man,  but  turned 
her  attention  to  a  "  dirty  lot  of  Oregon 
campers." 

Kit  ran  in  for  a  few  moments  every 
day,  bringing  white  Shasta  lilies,  rare 
ferns  from  "away  up  Sody  Creek,"  or 
burning  tiger  lilies,  regal  in  brown  and 
gold  ;  and  Miss  Fenton  kept  the  invalid, 
who  was  rapidly  failing,  supplied  with 
dainties. 

She  found  out  very  soon  that  Bill  was 
commonplace  and  selfish.  He  had  a 
rather  handsome,  weak  face,  and  Kit 
was  blind  to  his  weaknesses  and  faults. 
He  grew  so  much  worse  that  Kit  could 
hardly  leave  him  at  last.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  she  worked  all  day,  and 
often  sat  up  all  night  to  watch  by  his 
side  and  humor  his  fancies.  He  was 
not  able  to  walk ;  the  dry  air  could  not 
help.  And  then  Kit  never  came  to  the 
tavern,  and  Mary  Fenton  went  to  her 
every  day. 


Mrs.  Jones  fretted  to  go  home.  "  Bill's 
as  good  one  place  as  another,"  she  grum- 
bled ;  but  Kit  clung  to  the  belief  that 
there  he  must  get  well. 

As  the  days  passed  on,  the  sick  man 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  more  fret- 
ful. Kit  sat  by  him  all  the  time,  his 
hand  in  hers.  There  were  dark  rings 
widening  under  her  eyes  from  sleepless 
nights,  and  the  young  cheeks  were 
growing  hollow.  Mary  Fenton  saw  with 
a  pang  that  the  slender  fingers  which 
she  ran  through  the  curly  crop  were 
growing  pitifully  thin. 

Kit  had  become  very  dear  to  her.  She 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  bright  young 
life  merged  into  this  dull  sadness,  and 
she  felt  helpless.  Kit  would  not  believe 
what  was  shortly  coming.  Every  time 
that  Miss  Fenton  came  with  something 
tempting  and  the  sick  man  refused  it, 
she  would  say,  with  a  ghost  of  the  old 
merry  laugh,  "  You  've  spoilt  him,  Miss 
Mary  ;  nothing  's  good  enough  now." 

The  gay  tavern  life  went  on.  Mary 
Fenton  joined  in  the  drives  and  walks, 
danced  and  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  summer  guests,  but  her  heart  was 
with  Kit,  under  the  pines. 

"What  do  you  see  in  that  little  curly- 
headed  Oregon  girl  ?"  one  of  the  fisher- 
men asked  laughingly. 

"  My  better  self,'*  she  answered,  and 
passed  on. 

The  weather  was  very  sultry.  The 
jagged  peaks  of  Castle  Crags  stood  bare 
and  gray  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  Not 
a  breeze  stirred.  Even  the  river  moved 
sluggishly,  like  oil.  July  had  been  ush- 
ered in  by  a  north  wind,  and  that  always 
means  dry,  enervating,  lifeless  heat. 

The  ladies  lounged  around  the  tavern 
piazza  in  cool  white  muslin,  with  palm 
leaf  fans  and  ice  lemonades  near  at  hand, 
and  growled  vehemently.  The  fisher- 
men wiped  the  perspiration  from  their 
foreheads,  assorted  their  flies,  and  each 
tried  to  outvie  the  other  in  new  fish 
stories. 

Mary  Fenton  sat  a  little  to  one  side, 
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overcome  by  the  heat,  and  giving  up  the 
idea  of  seeing  Kit  that  day.  Again  her 
book  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  and  she  sat 
dreaming. 

Coming  up  the  road  in  the  hot,  daz- 
zling sun,  Kit  walked  slowly  through 
the  red  dust,  her  hands  clasped  together 
and  her  eyes  staring  intently  down  at 
the  ground.  She  walked  so  slowly  she 
seemed  hardly  to  move. 

"Miss  Mary."  She  spoke  in  hollow 
tones,  without  looking  up.  "  Miss  Mary, 
I've  come  to  tell  you.  Bill  's  gone  — 
last  night — "  Nothing  but  dull  apathy 
in  her  face,  not  a 'sob  to  break  the 
silence.  She  stood  full  in  the  heat,  a 
broken,  lifeless  figure. 

Mary  Fenton  started.  "  I  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  so  soon,  dear." 
She  went  down  the  steps,  close  to  the 
girl,  and  took  her  hand.  "  Come  out  of 
the  sun.     Come." 

Kit  raised  her  eyes,  a  depth  of  sad  re- 
proach in  them.  "Do  you  think  I  would 
leave  him  now,  Miss  Mary  ? "  She  con- 
tinued in  the  same  monotonous  tone, 
as  Miss  Fenton  hastened  to  get  her 
hat  to  accompany  her :  "  Don't  come, 
Miss  Mary.  I  would  rather  you  would 
not.  I  must  be  alone  with  him,  for  this 
little  while,"  she  faltered.  "Mother 
'lows  we  must  get  along  home,  day  after 
tomorrow,  and  we  must  leave  him.  I 
came  to  you — to  fix  things." 

Mary  Fenton  pressed  her  hand  warm- 
ly in  hers  in  assurance  of  help. 

"  If  you  would  n't  mind,  Miss  Mary, 
could  n't  it  be  where  he  might  see  the 
mountain  ?  You  know,  I  can  see  it  at 
home,  and  it  would  be  something  for  us 
to  have  together." 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  I  will  do  anything 
for  you." 

Mary  Fenton's  eyes  were  brimming 
over  with  tears,  as  she  stood  still  in  the 
sunshine  and  watched  the  young  fig- 
ure, bent  with  grief,  disappear  slowly 
among  the  pines. 

•  "  Such  devotion,  such  unselfishness, 
such    bravery,   is    godlike,"    she   mur- 


mured to  herself.  "  She  asked  for  noth- 
ing and  gave  everything, —  poor  child  ! " 

Miss  Fenton  attended  to  Kit's  re- 
quest, and  the  day  after,  Bill  was  laid  at 
rest  on  a  hillside,  where  the  gleam  of 
Shasta  could  always  be  seen. 

The  next  morning  she  went  to  the 
camp  and  found  Mrs.  Jones  busily  pack- 
ing up,  more  cheerful  than  usual.  The 
tents  were  down,  and  Kit  was  lifting  the 
heavy  things  with  her  strong  young 
arms,  and  tying  them  into  the  wagon. 
She  wore  the  same  old  blouse  and  cigar- 
ette hat,  but  all  the  buoyancy  was  gone 
from  her  face.  She  was  very  quiet  as 
she  called  Miss  Fenton  aside  and  untied 
an  old  stocking. 

"  I  want  to  pay  you  for — everything." 

".No,  child.  I  can  never  repay  you, 
Kit." 

Kit  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  dazed 
inquiry  ;  then  went  on  harnessing  the 
old  raw-boned  horse,  and  hitched  him 
to  the  wagon. 

"  It  will  be  lighter  drivin'  home," 
Mrs.  Jones  observed,  as  she  tucked  the 
last  blanket  around  the  frying  pan. 

Mary  Fenton  never  forgot  the  look  of 
mute  agony  that  crept  into  Kit's  big  soft 
eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  mother.  Then 
she  pulled  her  hat  farther  down  over 
her  face  with  the  same  old  gesture,  as 
she  clambered  into  the  high  seat  of  the 
wagon  and  took  the  reins,  while  her 
mother  got  up  beside  her. 

"  You  will  have  a  long,  hot  drive," 
Miss  Fenton  said  stupidly. 

"  O,  we  '11  stop  with  folks  over  night 
and  it  will  be  real  pleasant,"  Mrs.  Jones 
answered,  tying  her  sun-bonnet  strings. 

Mary  Fenton  climbed  up  on  the 
wagon  wheel  and  kissed  Kit  warmly 
and  whispered,  "  I  '11  take  some  Shasta 
lilies  to  his  grave.     I  will  remember." 

Then  a  cracking  of  the  long  willow 
switch  that  served  for  a  whip,  the  old 
horse  started  up,  and  they  were  gone. 

Mary  Fenton  watched  the  bobbing  of 
the  short  reddish  curls  amid  the  clouds 
of  dust  until  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  ; 
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then  she  sat  down  under  a  pine,  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  cried. 

She  sat  there  for  some  time.  At  last 
she  heard  a  footstep  crackling  the  dried 
pine  needles  and  looked  up. 

"  Dick  ! "  she  exclaimed  with  a  start, 
and  began,  womanlike,  smoothing  the 
ruffled  hair  on  her  forehead. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  going  to 
write,  so  I  came  to  you."  He  held  out 
his  hands  to  her.  "  I  came  on  the  morn- 
ing train,  missed  you  at  the  tavern,  and 
was  told  that  you  were  over  in  this  di- 
rection, helping  some  proteges  of  yours. 
Crying  !  little  woman  !  "  He  caught 
sight  of  her  tear-stained  face,  then  tak- 
ing it  between  both  his  hands,  he  said 
tenderly,  "Now  Mary,  tell  me,  have 
you  decided  ? " 


The  answer  came  very  faintly,  "  Yes, 
Dick."  Then  half  to  herself,  she  re- 
peated Kit 's  homely  words,  "  '  If  folks 
have  got  each  other  in  this  world, 
they've  got  all  that's  wanted.'  O, 
Dick,"  she  continued,  with  the  new  en- 
thusiasm shining  in  her  eyes, —  enthu- 
siasm that  she  had  always  voted  bad 
form, —  "The  noblest  soul  I  ever  saw 
has  gone  from  me  today." 

Mary  Fenton's  life  was  blessed  by 
Kit 's  unconscious  hand,  and  poor  little 
Kit,  far  away  on  her  Oregon  land,  toiled 
loyally,  looking  up' at  night  at  Shasta's 
white  peak,  and  praying  that  soon  she 
might  fold  her  hands,  and  that  she  and 
Bill  could  be  happy  together,  some- 
where above  the  great  white  mountain. 
Mary  Willis  Glascock. 
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"Have  you  seen  the  Mariposa  Big 
Trees  ? " 

"I  have." 

"And  the  Calaveras  grove?" 

"  That  also.     I  don't  believe  you  can 
show  me  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
.trees." 

"Well,  perhaps  not,  growing  trees; 
but  if  you  will  come  up  to  Humboldt 
with  me  I  rather  think  I  can  show  you 
something  in  the  way  of  lumbering 
which  will  astonish  you  a  bit." 

I  am  always  willing  to  be  astonished, 
so  a  week  later  I  found  myself  standing 
on  the  wharf  in  the  busy  little  city  of 
Eureka,  on  Humboldt  Bay.  I  was  not 
in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  admire 
anything  just  then,  for  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  Eureka  is  about  the 
most  abominable  sea  trip  I  eve*  experi- 
enced. 

I  have  traveled  pretty  well  around 
this  little  globe  on  which  We  live, — have 
crossed  the  English  Channel  when  I 
was  the  only  woman  on  board  who  was 
not  lying  limp  and  discouraged,  suffer- 
ing from  the  pangs  of  sea-sickness,  and 
was  told  that  if  I  stood  that  experience 
I  might  go  anywhere  without  fear,  I  was 
absolutely  safe  from  Neptune's  exac- 
tions. I  had  much  prided  myself  upon 
my  immunity,  and  was  proportionately 
disgusted  when  I  found  I  must  retire  to 
my  shelf  in  the  stateroom  that  I  shared 
with  two  others,  both  of  whom  had  suc- 
cumbed long  before. 

This  unexpected  attack  was  the  more 
aggravating  from  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire voyage  was  made  so  close  in  to  land 
that  those  able  to  be  up  and  about  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  coast  of  Northern 
California,  or  at  least  of  so  much  of  it  as 
lay  between  the  two  bays,  San  Francis- 
co and  Humboldt.  As  I  lay  in  my  berth 
I  caught  tantalizing  glimpses  of  softly 


blue  hills  rising  in  the  distance  against 
the  faintly  tinted  sky.  Nearer  lay  the 
green  hills  that  sloped  gently  down  to 
the  shore  in  one  place,  and  in  another 
fell  suddenly  off  down  steep,  rocky  cliffs, 
above  which  the  sea  birds  whirled  and 
screamed  and  dove,  as  if  to  warn  us  from 
any  intrusion  upon  their  favorite  nest- 
ing places. 

But  all  disagreeable  things,  even  sea- 
sickness, will  sooner  or  later  come  to  an 
end,  and  some  twenty  hours  from  the 
time  we  left  San  Francisco  we  were 
passing  in  across  the  Humboldt  Bar, 
which  bar  used  to  be  a  terrible  impedi- 
ment to  navigation  until  Congress  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  several  thou- 
sand inhabitants  and  a  great  many  mil- 
lions of  money  shut  up  behind  that  awful 
bar.  Upon  awaking  to  the  importance 
of  the  fact,  Congress  made  a  suitable 
appropriation  for  the  relief  of  this  suf- 
fering corner  of  the  country,  and  now 
the  improvement  at  the  bar  shows  what 
may  be  done  before  the  entire  appro- 
priation is  exhausted.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  impossible  for  even  light-draught 
vessels  to  pass  out  to  sea  except  in  the 
finest  weather,  while  now,  with  the  work 
not  half  done,  any  vessel  m&y  safely 
pass  either  way  at  almost  any  time. 

We  reached  Eureka  about  an  hour 
after  crossing  the  bar,  and  were  much 
interested  in  the  scene  on  the  water 
front  of  the  city.  There  is  but  little  of 
the  city  to  be  seen  from  the  bay,  but  the 
wharves  are  a  picture  of  themselves. 
Three  or  four  busy  mills  are  located 
close  down  by  the  water's  edge,  and 
huge  piles  of  lumber  are  reared  high  on 
the  wharves,  which  many  busy  hands 
are  loading  into  the  numerous  vessels 
which  will  soon  be  off  for  different 
ports.  We  saw  two  loading  for  South 
America,  two  for  Australia,  and  a  dozen 
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or  more  for  ports  in  the  southern  part 
of  California. 

A  night  in  the  pleasant  hotel  to  which 
we  were  taken  by  our  friend  restored 
us  to  our  accustomed  state  of  satisfac- 
tion with  life,  and  we  were  ready  for  the 
next  thing,  which  in  this  case  was  a 
glimpse  of  Eureka. 

As  we  absolutely  must  return  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  next  trip  of  the  steam- 
er, we  had  but  short  time  to  see  the  big 
county,  so  must  choose  what  we  most 
wished  to  visit,  leaving  out  much  of  in- 
terest for  want  of  time  to  "do"  the 
county  as  it  deserves. 

Eureka  is  a  pretty  little  city,  the  cen- 
sus says  of  some  5,000  inhabitants,  but 
each  and  every  person  with  whom  you 
speak  will  tell  you  that  the  figures  rep- 
resent only  the  old  portion  of  the  city  ; 
that  the  lines  have  been  extended  since 
it  was  taken,  and  that  now  the  popula- 
tion is  about  10,000.  I  should  judge  that 
was  about  the  correct  figure. 

One  reason  for  the  extension  is,  that 
when  the  figures  showed  so  small  a  pop- 
ulation, Congress  was  inclined  to  look 
askance  at  the  proposal  to  appropriate 
several  millions  for  bar  improvement, 
thinking  that  the  city  was  so  small  that 
other  places  had  stronger  claims  upon 
the  treasury  than  Eureka. 

Before  this,  the  outsiders  had  con- 
gratulated themselves  upon  getting  all 
the  good  of  the  city  regulations  and  on 
not  having  to  pay  city  taxes.  When  they 
found  that  unless  they  were  willing  to 
come  in  and  be  counted  they  stood  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  set  aside 
when  appropriations  were  being  handed 
out,  they  decided  that  they  would  take 
the  bitter  for  the  sake  of  the  sweet,  and 
voted  for  annexation.  This  is  the  rea- 
son that  in  this  case  figures  do  not  tell 
the  truth. 

There  are  a  few  fine  buildings  in  Eu- 
reka, but  the  most  of  them  are  but  two, 
or  at  most  three,  stories  high.  The  High 
School  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State  ;  the  Court  House  is  a -hand- 


some building,  and  it  is  finished  and 
paid  for,  too.  Several  private  residences 
are  worthy  of  notice,  did  time  and  space 
allow,  while  two  of  the  churches  are  no- 
ticeable structures,  even  though  built 
of  wood. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  the  checker- 
board plan,  the  streets  running  back 
from  the  water  bearing  the  easily  re- 
membered names  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  while  those  running  across 
the  city  are  numbered  ;  this  Way  of  nam- 
ing the  streets  simplifies  the  search 
for  any  particular  place, —  for  almost 
everybody  can  count  fifty,  and  a  great 
many  people  know  their  letters,  so  all 
they  have  to  do  to  reach  the  desired 
place  is  to  find  out  on  what  corner  they 
are  standing,  then  "  say  the  letters  " 
until  the  desired  one  is  reached,  and 
then  count  from  the  first  number  given 
until  the  desired  sum  is  found. 

This  style  of  street  nomenclature  has 
its  disadvantages,  though,  for  it  is  aw- 
fully monotonous  to  walk  along  through 
the  alphabet  and  up  or  down  the  num- 
eral column.  One  even  longs,  after  a 
while,  for  the  city  where  you  walk 
straight  ahead,  but  find  yourself  in  a 
different  street  after  each  crossing, 
though  you  have  not  turned  from  the 
straight  way  in  which  you  started. 

Another  rather  startling  thing  about 
the  streets  is,  that  you  walk  along  a 
street  until  it  ends  in  somebody's  front 
yard.  No  thoroughfare.  But  if  some 
day  you  find  yourself  coming  from  the 
other  direction  a  mile  or  two  out,  you 
are  on  that  same  street ;  but  this  time 
it  will  end  at  the  back-yard  fence  in- 
stead. The  reason  for  this  freak  of  the 
public  highways  is  that  the  houses  were 
built  a  long  time  before  anybody  had  an 
idea  that  Eureka  was  ever  going  to 
reach  out  so  far,  and  when  those  parts 
of  the  outside  country  were  taken  into 
the  city  lines,  it  was  decided  to  be  most 
unjust  to  deprive  the  original  owner  of 
property  he  had  improved  in  all  good 
faith,  by  ordering   the  removal  of  the 
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houses.  So  the  street  just  gives  a  frisky 
bound,  and  jumps  right  over  the  house, 
continuing  its  regular  course  on  the 
other  side. 

It  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  old  man 
that  objected  to  the  railroad  being  sur- 
veyed right  through  his  barn.  He 
"didn't  mind  giving  the  required  land, 
but  he  really  could  not  be  bothered  to 
run  out  and  open  the  big  barn  doors 
every  time  the  pesky  train  wanted  to  go 
through." 

The  second  morning  after  our  arrival 
in  Eureka  we  were  out  bright  and  early, 
to  take  the  boat  for  Areata.  This  boat 
is  not  very  big,  but  she  makes  up  for 
lack  of  size  by  her  bustling  air  of  im- 
portance. She  is  a  stern-wheeler,  and 
when  she  was  built  they  intended  to 
name  her  the  Alta  California,  but  when 
they  compeared  the  length  of  the  name 
with  the  width  of  the  boat,  they  decided 
to  drop  the  greater  part  of  the  name, 
and  call  her  Alta,  "for  short."  But  if 
she  is  not  a  large  specimen  of  marine 
architecture,  she  is  just  the  boat  that  is 
wanted  for  the  work  she  does. 

Nearly  half  of  the  mills  in  the  county 
are  above  Eureka,  and  their  lumber  is 
shipped  from  Areata,  and  the  Alta  is 
the  easiest  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

The  little  steamer  started  off  with  a 
whistle  which  was  big  enough  for  the 
Charleston,  and  went  twisting  and  turn- 
ing up  the  narrow  channel,  which  runs 
between  mud  fiats  on  each  side  nearly 
all  the  way  from  Eureka  to  Areata. 

To  Areata,  I  say;  but  we  are  a  long 
distance  from  that  little  burg,  when  the 
steamer,  with  another  ear-splitting 
shriek,  swings  about  and  makes  fast  to 
the  wharf,  and  we  find  we  are  to  leave 
the  steamer  and  finish  our  trip  in  the 
train  of  cars  which  comes  rolling  into 
the  shed  just  as  we  land. 

There  are  several  vessels  lying  at  the 
long  wharf,  but  the  tall  captain  of  the 
Alta  tells  us  that  if  we  wanted  to  see 
business  rushing  we  should  have  come 


up  in  '87.  All  that  year  the  wharf  was 
lined  with  vessels,  and  often  they  lay 
two  and  three  deep,  waiting  for  those 
ahead  of  them  to  finish  loading,  that 
they  might  lay  alongside  the  wharf  and 
take  in  cargo.  Those  were  the  bonanza 
times  for  the  lumbermen.  Twice  the 
amount  of  lumber  was  exported  from 
the  county  in  that  year  that  has  ever 
been  sent  out  in  any  other,  before  or 
since. 

The  "  boom  "  did  not  touch  Humboldt 
real  estate.  When  land  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  was  doubling  in  price 
every  month,  prices  advanced  but  little 
in  Eureka  ;  but  the  rush  into  the  other 
portions  of  the  State  made  the  greater 
demand  for  lumber,  so  that  really  Eu- 
reka made  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
any  other  county  in  California.  What 
little  rise  in  land  values  was  made  has 
never  been  retracted.  When  the  bot- 
tom fell  out  of  the  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles  boom,  the  only  effect  it  had  on 
Humboldt  was  to  lessen  the  output  of 
her  lumber,  and  that  will  soon  be  made 
up  by  the  increased  export  to  other 
countries. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  seated  in  a 
very  comfortable  car,  and  the  train  run- 
ning rapidly  over  the  long  stretch  of 
trestlework  leading  from  the  wharf  at 
which  vessels  load,  back  to  the  solid  land 
where  the  little  village  stands.  There  is 
about  three  miles  of  this  trestle,  for  the 
land  is  low  and  marshy  for  that  distance, 
so  that  vessels  cannot  get  within  reach 
of  Areata,  and  the  lumber  must  be  taken 
out  to  deep  water  to  be  shipped. 

We  made  no  stop  in  Areata,  but  from 
the  glimpse  I  caught  of  it  as  we  whizzed 
through,  I  should  think  it  a  very  pretty, 
home-like  place,  with  a  thousand  inhab- 
itants, but  this  is  merely  guess-work. 

Soon  after  leaving  Areata  we  found 
ourselves  riding  through  the  redwood 
forests,  under  trees  perhaps  a  thousand 
years  old,  (they  looked  it,  anyhow,)  and 
in  a  few  moments  more  we  reached  our 
first  stopping-place. 
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This  was  at  one  of  the  numerous  mills 
which  are  dotted  around  through  the 
Humboldt  forests,  and  was  a  fair  sample 
of  them  ;  so  I  shall  not  describe  any  par- 
ticular mill  or  camp,  but  shall  give  a  de- 
scription of  things  as  I  saw  them  in  the 
county.  Probably  not  any  single  mill 
will  answer  the  description,  but  I  shall 
write  of  nothing  but  what  I  saw  at  one 
or  another  of  the  Humboldt  mills. 

Around  the  mill,  the  central  as  most 
important  building,  clustered  quite  a 
little  village  of  houses.  There  were  a 
dozen  or  more  of  white  cottages,  com- 
fortable little  homes,  where  lived  the 
married  men  employed  in  mill  or  woods. 
The  long,  low  building  stretching  far 
back  from  the  road  was  the  cook-house, 
which  also  contained  the  dining-room 
where  the  single  men  boarded,  and  still 
farther  back  was  the  white-washed  bar- 
rack where  they  slept.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance were  two  very  pretty  houses,  occu- 
pied by  the  manager  and  the  bookkeeper, 
and  the  showy  looking  brown  building 
off  to  one  side  was  the  company's  store, 
in  which  a  stock  of  general  merchandise 
was  kept  for  sale  to  the  employees. 

Everything  one  could  name,  with  the 
exception  of  liquor,  was  kept  here.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  mill  villages  in  the 
county  the  company's  store  was  also  a 
bar-room,  but  the  greater  number  had 
decided  that  men  were  much  better 
workers  when  they  were  sober,  and  so 
in  most  camps  the  men  were  sober  from 
force  of  circumstances. 

The  first  thing  we  wanted  to  visit  was 
the  spot  where  the  loggers  were  at  work, 
cutting  down  the  tall  trees.  Of  course 
these  trees  are  nothing  like  so  large  as 
are  the  Big  Trees,  so  called,  in  the  groves 
which  are  usually  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  about  how  big  a  tree  can  grow 
if  it  devotes  time  enough  to  the  work, 
but  they  are  pretty  fair  specimens  of 
California  redwood. 

As  we  walked  along  I  saw  a  little  to 
one  side  a  wide  flat  surface  looming  up 
before  me,  like  the  blank  side  of  a  small 


cottage.  It  was  half  hidden  by  the 
second  growth  of  redwood  that  often 
springs  up  around  the  old  stumps  after 
the  tree  has  been  cut. 

"  What 's  that  ?  Have  you  a  cottage 
out  here  in  the  woods  ? " 

"  Hardly.  Come  over  and  see  what  it 
is."  And  our  genial  guide  turned  from 
the  path  which  we  were  in,  and  led  us 
through  the  bushes,  to  where  I  had  a 
full  sight  of  the  object  which  attracted 
my  attention. 

I  was  much  more  surprised  than  I 
should  have  been  had  it  proved  to  be, 
as  I  at  first  supposed,  a  cottage  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  A  huge  fallen  tree 
lay  prostrate  before  us,  and  what  I  had 
taken  at  a  distance  for  the  side  of  a 
house  was  the  smooth  cutting  where  it 
had  been  sawed  down.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  had  been  found  almost 
worthless  for  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  the 
log  had  been  left  here  to  decay. 

The  log  was  twenty-five  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base.  Just  think  of  it ;  as 
large  as  the  front  of  the  common  city 
cottage.  No  wonder  I  took  it  for  a 
house. 

A  short  distance  farther  on  we  came 
to  where  the  loggers  were  at  work.  In  all 
lumber  camps  I  had  before  visited  one 
spoke  of  chopping  down  trees,  but  if 
they  tried  to  fell  these  monsters  with 
the  ax,  they  would  need  a  much  larger 
force  of  men  than  they  were  likely  to 
keep.  Instead  of  chopping  the  tree, 
they  only  made  a  deep  cut  into  each 
side  of  the  trunk,  and  then  two  men 
with  a  long  saw  finished  the  job  of  fell- 
ing the  giant.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  one  of  these  mighty  kings  of 
the  forest  tremble  and  fall,  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  They  were  not  felling  when 
we  were  there,  but  we  saw  one  of  the 
tall  kings  lying  on  the  bed  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  last  rest,  (first,  too, 
for  that  matter,)  and  I  realized  for  the 
first  time  how  tall  one  of  these  trees 
was.  You  do  not  realize  the  height 
when  you  see  him  standing  among  his 
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fellows,  but  when  he  is  stretched  up- 
on the  bed  of  boughs  and  small  logs 
laid  to  receive  him  when  he  comes 
crashing  down  at  the  bidding  of  the 
puny  man  who  stands  beside  him,  more 
insignificant  in  comparison  than  one  of 
the  Lilliputians  beside  their  gigantic 
captive,  you  realize  it  fully. 

But  the  tree  is  down,  and  now  all  is 
bustle  and  rush  to  get  it  to  the  mill.  Of 
course  nobody  would  think  of  hauling  a 
log  some  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  diameter,  through 
the  woods,  so  it  must  be  cut  into  suita- 
ble lengths,  and  then  must  be  got  to 
where  it  can  be  loaded  upon  the  flat  cars 
which  will  take  it  to  the  mill.  As  the 
trees  did  not  grow  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  easy  for  the  lumberman  to  get 
them  out,  they  are  often  in  about  the 
worst  place  one  could  find  to  handle 
them,  but  the  men  pay  no  attention  to 
that.  The  tree  is  cut  into  the  length 
desired,  and  the  logs  are  started  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  must  go.  If  the 
logs  are  numerous,  —  that  is,  if  several 
trees  have  been  cut  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood, —  it  will  pay  to  have  the 
donkey  engine  brought  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, and  have  it  do  the  pulling  out ; 
but  if,  as  often  happens,  there  is  but  one 
tree  to  handle,  it  would  scarcely  pay  to 
move  the  engine,  so  the  logs  are  drawn 
down  to  where  the  engine  can  handle 
them  by  oxen. 

There  are  always  several  yokes  of 
these  big  patient  fellows  around  every 
camp,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  sights 
we  saw  during  our  logging  trip  was  a 
long  string  of  the  animals  hitched  to  an 
immense  log,  which  they  were  drawing 
down  the  track  prepared  for  it.  The 
way  was  down  an  exceedingly  steep  hill, 
and  when  we  first  sighted  the  team  the 
oxen  were  on  the  jump,  trying  to  keep 
out  from  under  the  big  log,  which  came 
dashing  and  bumping  behind  them, every 
few  minutes  giving  a  leap  right  into  the 
air. 

The  post  of  danger  in  this  work   is 


held  by  the  man  who  waters  the  track. 
He  has  to  run  along  before  the  log  and 
keep  slopping  water  from  the  coaloil  can 
he  carries  on  the  track,  to  keep  the  log 
from  setting  fire  to  the  skids,  so  great 
is  the  friction  caused  by  the  rapid  mo- 
tion of  the  huge  log.  When  the  log  is 
drawn  over  the  ground  instead  of  over 
a  track  laid  for  it  of  wood,  the  water 
serves  another  purpose :  it  keeps  the 
earth  wet  and  slippery,  so  that  the  log 
moves  more  easily. 

It  is  in  moving  these  huge  logs  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  frequent  ac- 
cidents occur.  Often  the  iron  "  dog," 
which  is  driven  into  the  log  to  hold  fast 
the  chain  by  which  it  is  to  be  drawn,  will 
fly  from  its  hold  when  the  strain  comes, 
and  when  it  does,  woe  to  the  man  or 
animal  that  it  hits  in  its  flight. 

And  if  the  water-man  falls  before  the 
rushing  log,  his  chance  for  life  is  not 
worth  much.  The  only  good  thing  about 
it  is  that  his  sufferings  are  so  soon  over 
he  does  not  know  that  he  has  suffered. 

But  the  logs  are  now  down  beside  the 
railroad,  and  the  men  are  busy  lifting 
and  straining,  raising  them  to  the  low 
flat  cars  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
moved  to  the  mill  pond ;  for  the  pond 
is  not  yet  done  away  with. 

The  little  engine  comes  puffing  and 
snorting  up,  and  the  long  line  of  cars 
are  one  by  one  loaded,  and  a  train  is  off 
for  the  mill,  four  or  five  miles  away. 

The  particular  train  that  we  watched 
from  start  to  finish  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  cars,  each  of  which  bore  one  mas- 
sive log,  the  twenty-four  together  scal- 
ing 136,804  feet  of  lumber.  Sounds  as 
if  that  one  load  might  be  enough  to 
build  a  whole  village,  and  that  was  but 
one  out  of  several  loads  hauled  in  on 
that  day. 

The  logs  are  hauled  into  the  mill  and 
dumped  into  the  pond.  Redwood  cuts 
like  cheese  while  wet,  but  if  it  once 
dries  it  is  about  as  ugly  a  wood  to  tackle 
as  one  is  likely  to  meet. 

After  seeing  our  load  start  for  the 
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mill  village  we  walked  a  little  farther 
out,  to  look  at  an  old  deserted  logging 
claim  from  which  all  the  trees  had  been 
taken. 

Not  all  either,  or  there  were,  here 
and  there,  to  be  seen  tall,spectral  forms, 
raising  bent  and  twisted  arms  high 
above  the  stumps  from  which  their  kin- 
dred had  been  cut  years  ago.  These 
white  ghosts  of  trees  are  the  few  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  fit 
to  be  cut  for  lumber,  and  they  were 
left  standing. 

After  a  claim  has  been  cleared,  the 
ground  is  left  covered  with  a  thick  car- 
pet of  dry  limbs  and  brush,  and  it  is 
often  fired, — occasionally  on  purpose, 
often  by  some  carelessness, — and  then 
the  flame  sweeps  over  the  land,  licking 
up  everything  in  its  way,  leaping  to  the 
top  of  the  tall  trees  left  standing,  and 
leaving  behind  a  desolate  black  waste. 
Mother  Nature  soon  covers  the  traces 
of  destruction  by  weaving  a  green 
shroud  over  the  stumps  and  bushes,  but 
even  her  power  is  not  enough  to  hide 
the  damage  wrought  among  the  trees. 
They  will  stand  for  years,  reminders  of 
the  towering  growth  which  once  clothed 
the  steep  hillsides,  now  so  bare  and  des- 
olate. 

Nature  will  not  replace  the  redwood. 
When  once  it  is  gone  from  the  land  it 
is  gone  forever.  There  is  no  second 
growth  coming  up  to  take  the  place  of 
the  forest  which  has  been  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  There  is  a  light  growth  of 
saplings  from  the  old  stumps,  but  they 
never  amount  to  anything.  When  you 
think  of  the  age  of  the  trees  cut  off, 
you  will  not  wonder  at  this. 

Perhaps  in  five  or  six  hundred  years 
our  children's  children's  great-grand- 
children may  again  be  able  to  work  the 
redwood  forests  ;  but  that  is  a  far  look 
ahead. 

When  they  first  began  to  cut  the 
trees  they  slaughtered  them  recklessly, 
taking  perhaps  not  more  than  one  short 
log  from  the  largest  tree,  and  leaving 


the  rest  to  decay.  Only  the  very  best 
cuts,  free  from  knot  or  blemish,  would 
be  used.  Now  men  have  learned  better, 
and  the  tree  is  pretty  well  used  up  in 
one  way  or  another.  When  it  will  not 
make  good  clear  lumber  it  will  cut  into 
second  quality,  and  if  unfit  for  that  it 
can  be  used  for  shingles,  laths,  shakes, 
or  half  a  dozen  other  purposes,  and  so 
the  whole  tree  is  utilized. 

On  our  way  to  the  mill  we  passed  the 
largest  cuts  from  one  of  the  largest 
trees  felled  of  late.  It  soared  high  above 
my  head,  making  me  almost  dizzy  to 
think  of  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
log  while  in  motion,  but  two  or  three 
men  were  walking  about  on  top  as  if 
they  were  on  level  ground.  The  log  was 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  when  it 
was  trimmed  they  expected  to  cut 
boards  fifteen  feet  wide  from  it. 

At  one  of  the  mills  we  visited  the 
manager  was  getting  out  six  boards, 
with  which  he  intended  building  a  new 
office,  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  and  to 
use  one  board  for  each  of  the  six  sur- 
faces, cutting  holes  for  doors  and  win- 
dows as  required. 

Just  think  of  that.  It  would  be  just 
a  box  :  no  cracks  or  seams  at  all,  unless 
it  cracked  in  seasoning,  and  I  suppose 
they  know  too  much  to  allow  that. 

If  it  was  made  of  boards  as  prettily 
grained  as  some  we  saw,  it  would  make 
a  room  fit  for  a  palace. 

We  passed  a  peculiar  tree  which  we 
stopped  to  examine  ;  it  was  not  large  for 
a  redwood,  but  some  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground  the  trunk  swelled  suddenly 
to  more  than  three  times  its  diameter 
below  the  excrescence.  This  swelling 
extended  up  the  trunk  for  some  fifteen 
feet,  and  then  the  tree  resumed  its  for- 
mer shape  and  size.  The  swelling  was 
covered  with  knots  and  smaller  swell- 
ings, which  gave  it  a  very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. I  learned  that  this  was  the 
famous  redwood  burl,  from  which  the 
handsome  specimen  furniture  we  some- 
times see  is  made. 
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The  burl  is  certainly  the  very  hand- 
somest wood  I  ever  saw  ;  far  superior  to 
any  other  variety  of  fancy  wood  grow- 
ing in  our  country.  It  has  something 
the  veining  and  spotting  of  the  bird's- 
eye  maple,  but  its  rich  color  makes  it 
far  more  desirable  for  artistic  purposes. 

But  we  had  not  time  to  stop  wonder- 
ing over  all  the  strange  and  beautiful 
sights  to  be  found  here  in  the  redwood 
forest.  We  must  see  the  mill,  and  see 
the  whole  process  of  getting  that  tower- 
ing tree  piled  in  snug  quarters  in  some 
white-winged  schooner's  hold.  I  should 
have  liked  to  watch  it  on  its  voyage,  and 
seen  what  building  it  was  to  be  used  for, 
but  that  was  out  of  my  power. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  little  mill  vil- 
lage the  whistles  gave  the  dinner  signal, 
and  the  men  came  thronging  from  all 
directions ;  a  healthy,  hearty  throng  of 
men,  who  felt  that  they  had  earned  their 
dinner  and  who  brought  good  appetites 
to  it. 

We  stood  an  instant  wondering  what 
we  should  do  in  the  interval  of  time,  but 
the  young  manager  approached  us  and 
invited  us  to  dine  with  him. 

Vol..  xxii — 14. 


"  My  wife  is  absent,  and  my  house 
closed  just  now,  and  I  am  eating  at  the 
men's  table,  but  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  often  had  worse  dinners  at  home. 
They  do  not  put  on  much  style,  but  the 
food  is  good,  well  cooked  and  neatly 
served." 

We  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  ; 
firstly, because  a  morning's  walk  through 
the  redwoods  gives  an  appetite  to  the 
worst  dyspeptic,  and  we  had  been  rav- 
enously hungry  ever  since  the  first  shriek 
of  the  whistle  reminded  us  that  it  was 
mid-day ;  and  secondly, because  I  wanted 
to  see  how  the  men  were  fed  in  the  din- 
ing rooms  devoted  to  them. 

We  entered  a  long  room  that  would 
seat  some  two  hundred  men  at  the  long 
tables  ranged  down  each  side.  The 
tables  were  filling  fast  with  the  hungry 
men.  We  were  taken  to  a  smaller  table 
across  one  end  of  the  long  room,  where 
we  were  seated  in  company  with  the 
manager,  and  several  others  who  were 
employed  in  office  work. 

The  food  served  at  this  table  was  the 
same  as  that  provided  for  the  men,  and 
I  have  eaten  a  much  worse  dinner  at 
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hotels  where  you  paid  a  good  price  for 
style.  Here,  the  whole  value  is  put  into 
the  food ;  these  hungry  men  care  noth- 
ing for  style.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  were  ignorant  or  offensive  in 
their  table  manners,  only  that  they  were 
hungry  and  ate  as  if  they  enjoyed  their 
food,  and  thought  nothing  of  reaching 
across  the  table  to  help  themselves  to 
what  the)'  desired,  if  the  few  waiters 
happened  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

Soup  was  served,  then  good  roast  beef 
with  several  vegetables  ;  this  followed 
by  apple  pie,  finely  flavored  and  with 


delicious  pastry,  accompanied  by  coffee 
or  tea,  as  one  chose.  There  was  no 
clearing  the  table  between  courses,  and 
the  waiters  brought  on  one  course  as 
soon  as  they  had  served  the  preceding 
one.  Knives  and  forks  were  not 
changed,  but  the  pie  was  served  on  a 
small  plate  to  each  man.  Probably  they 
enjoyed  their  dinner  much  more,  getting 
it  in  this  way,  than  if  they  had  been  de- 
tained fifteen  minutes  longer  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  plates  removed,  espe- 
cially those  who  wished  to  utilize  the 
minutes  saved  by  a  comforting  smoke. 
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Pipes  are  forbidden  in  the  mills,  of 
course  ;  so  the  men  must  save  time  out 
of  their  half  hour  nooning  if  they  wish 
to  blow  a  cloud  of  sacrificial  incense  to 
the  Goddess  Nicotina. 

The  men  finished  eating  in  surpris- 
ingly short  time,  went  trooping  out,  and 
scattered  around  the  premises  waiting 


their  owners  to  be  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  brutes  of  the  field  ;  but  the 
greater  number  had  fine,  open  faces, 
lighted  by  bright,  intelligent  eyes,  that 
looked  you  fairly  in  the  face. 

There  were  representatives  from  all 
lands,  but  the  majority  of  the  men  at  this 
mill  are  from  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  or 
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for  the  summons  that  would  recall  them 
to  their  work. 

I  watched  them  as  they  filed  out  of  the 
dining-room  through  the  door  a  little 
way  from  our  table.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  a  finer  set  of  men,  take  them  al- 
together, than  these  hard-working  lum- 
bermen. Of  course,  among  them,  as 
among  any  gathering  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  there  were  a  few  tough  looking 
fellows,  and  some  faces  which  showed 


Canada.  At  one  mill  that  we  visited,  in 
the  other  direction  from  Eureka,  the 
majority  of  the  men  were  Swedes  and 
Danes. 

I  had  devoted  so  much  time  to  watch- 
ing the  scene  that  I  had  to  hurry  with 
my  dinner  in  order  to  get  out  before  the 
whistle  sounded  for  work.  A  moment 
after  we  reached  the  mill  the  signal  was 
given,  but  I  did  not  see  the  inrush  I  ex- 
pected. Instead  of  that,  more  than  half 
of  the  men  were  already  at  their  station, 
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ready  to  begin  the  work  as  soon  as  the 
whistle  sounded,  instead  of  taking  the 
time  (as  they  might,  for  they  are  most 
of  them  paid  by  the  day)  to  return  to 
the  building  after  the  signal. 

During  the  busy  season  at  the  mills 
the  work  is  not  suspended  for  dinner, 
but  is  carried  on  by  dividing  the  force, 
one  half  running  the  mill  while  the  oth- 
ers eat ;  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  work 
was  not  pressing,  and  the  machinery  was 
silent  while  the  men  dined. 

I  wanted  to  see  the  work  as  it  was 
done,  from  log  to  finished  lumber;  so 
took  my  stand  beside  the  big  slide  up 
which  the  huge  logs  were  drawn  from 
the  pond  outside  by  an  endless  belt  that 
pulled  the  immense  sticks  up  the  steep 
incline  as  if  they  were  but  sticks  of 
kindling  wood. 

The  log  was  landed  beside  the  saw- 


yer's frame,  and  we  watched  him  as  he 
pulled  this  lever  and  pushed  that  one, 
until  the  stick  was  just  where  he  wanted 
it.  This  mill  used  both  band  saws  and 
circular  gang  saws,  and  we  first  watched 
the  operation  of  the  circulars. 

These  glittering  disks  of  steel  were  so 
hung  that  one  bit  into  the  upper  side  of 
the  log,  while  the  other  ate  savagely 
from  below.  The  log,  when  in  place,  was 
rolled  over  and  slabs  cut  from  each  side, 
leaving  a  roughly  shaped  square  stick, 
instead  of  the  round  log  which  came  slid- 
ing up  the  incline  from  the  pond.  Then 
the  sawyer  touched  a  lever,  the  bed  be- 
gan to  slide  forward  ;  b-z-z-z-z,  and  in  a 
moment  a  smooth,  sweetly  fragrant 
board  fell  from  beside  the  saw,  and  was 
caught  by  the  teeth  of  a  carrier  and  hur- 
ried to  the  edger  to  be  trimmed,  and  if 
necessary,  split,  into  the  required  width. 
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Meanwhile  the  saw  had  bit  through 
the  big  log  again  and  again,  until  the  last 
slab  fell  from  beside  the  steel  circles, 
and  another  log  must  be  rolled  into  posi- 
tion. 

That 's  all  for  the  circulars,  so  we 
crossed  the  building  to  where  the  band 


are  taken  at  once  to  the  edger  to  be 
trimmed  to  straight  edges,  or  sawn  to 
the  width  desired.  This  width  depends 
on  the  orders  upon  which  the  mill  is 
working,  as  much  of  the  lumber  is  al- 
ready ordered,  and  will  be  hurried  off 
by  steam  or  sail  as  quick  as  it  is  ready. 
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saws  are  adding  their  peculiar  voice  to 
the  general  music  of  the  mill. 

With  the  circular  saw  the  width  of  the 
board  sawed  must  be  limited  by  the  di- 
ameter of  the  saw,  but  the  band  saw  is 
practically  unlimited.  It  can  saw  boards 
the  width  of  the  diameter  of  the  biggest 
trees,  and  has  sent  out  some  wonderful 
specimens  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  work  is  done  in  about  the  same 
way  by  both,  and  from  each  the  boards 


The  edger  is  a  low-hung  frame  con- 
taining a  number  of  narrow  saws  set  to 
the  width  ordered,  and  the  wide  board 
is  ran  forward  against  the  hungry  teeth 
which  quickly  cut  it  into  two,  three,  or 
more  boards. 

If  rough  lumber  is  desired,  this  fin- 
ishes the  work,  and  the  boards  are  slid 
down  the  chute  and  rapidly  loaded  upon 
cars,  which  will  transport  them  to  the 
nearest  wharf, — in  this  case  to  Areata, 
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where  before  night  they  may  be  snugly 
stowed  away  in  the  lower  hold  of  a 
schooner,  from  whence  they  will  be 
landed  on  the  wharf  in  some  far  distant 
port. 

But  the  mills  often  have  orders  for 
finished  or  half-finished  boards,  and  in 
that  case  the  boards  go  from  the  edger 
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to  the  planers,  which  finish  them  on  one 
or  both  sides,  according  to  order. 

Of  course,  between  the  slabbers,  the 
edgers,  and  the  planers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  number  of  boards  that  are  broken 
or  split  during  process  of  manufacture, 
there  is  an  immense  deal  of  waste  wood 
around  a  mill,  which  would  soon  pile  up 
so  high  that  there  would  be  no  room  to 
work,  were  not  some  method  devised 
for   its    removal  and  destruction.     But 


the  ingenuity  of  man  has  found  a  way 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way  with  little  labor 
and  less  expense. 

At  a  safe  distance  outside  every  mill 
is  an  ever-burning  fire,  into  which  the 
waste  of  the  mill  is  constantly  dropping 
from  an  endless  belt  that  brings  the  fuel 
from  inside  the  mill. 

Boys  keep  the  belt  filled,  and  the  fire 
burns  briskly  enough  to  prevent  the 
pile  at  the  end  becoming  too  big. 

This  ever-burning  fire  is  rather  pro- 
fanely, but  very  appropriately,  called 
the  "  hell  "  ;  and  it  destroys  each  work- 
ing day  enough  wood  to  supply  an  ordi- 
nary family  with  fuel  for  a  month. 
When  I  first  visited  a  mill  I  had  but  just 
come  from  the  East,  where  wood  costs 
money,  and  it  gave  me  the  heartache  to 
see  fuel  destroyed  by  wholesale  when 
so  many  poor  wretches  were  freezing  at 
home  for  want  of  fire  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  bring  waste  fuel  and  needy 
burners  together,  so  the  mill  men  are 
not  to  blame  for  the  destruction. 

I  understand  that  the  mills  all  give 
away  all  waste  desired  to  anyone  who 
will  remove  it,  and  that  they  have  but 
few  calls  for  it.  Wood  is  a  glut  in  the 
Humboldt  market,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  pay  freight  on  it  to  a  place 
where  it  could  be  sold  to  advantage. 

In  several  of  the  mills  they  have  facil- 
ities for  getting  out  all  the  different 
lumber  required  for  building  an  entire 
house.  Shingles  in  manifold  form,  laths, 
rustic  boards,  beveled  and  ready  to  nail 
upon  the  frame,  are  turned  out  by  the 
million  feet.  In  one  mill  I  saw  four 
different  shapes  of  fancy  shingles  piled 
up  ready  for  shipment.  The  shingle 
mill  is  often  an  industry  by  itself,  but  a 
number  of  the  big  mills  have  a  depart- 
ment in  which  shingles  also  are  made. 

The  shingle  bolts,  as  the  blocks  are 
called  from  which  the  shingles  are  sawn,, 
are  piled  up  beside  the  sawyer  far  above 
his  head,  and  he  tosses  one  down  into 
place  and  starts  his  saw  in  the  time 
one  not  used  to  the  work  would  take  to> 
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decide  which  bolt  he  would  choose.  The 
shingles  fall  like  snowflakes  from  the 
saw,  and  are  carried  down  the  chute  to 
a  lower  level,  where  they  are  packed 
together  and  bound,  if  plain  shingles 
are  desired;  or  they  are  carried  to  the 
cutters,  if  fancy  ones  are  called  for. 
This  cutter  is  something  like  a  small 
pile-driver,  with  a  keen  knife  instead  of 
a  hammer  at  its  lower  end.  This  knife 
is  a  segment  of  a  circle  :  half  a  diamond, 
or  two  or  three  Vandyke  points  to- 
gether, according  to  what  style  of  shin- 
gle is  wished.  Only  the  best  of  shingles 
are  cut  into  fancy  shapes,  and  these 
are  generally  piled  in  the  drying  house, 
and  are  fully  seasoned  before  they  are 
shipped  to  their  destination. 

While  we  had  been  inspecting  the 
working  of  the  mill,  time  had  been  fly- 
ing, and  our  train  was  about  ready  to 
start.  We  came  out  on  a  light  train,  but 
we  were  to  return  with  a  heavily  loaded 
train  of  lumber  cars  ahead  of  us. 


But  this  was  no  draw  back,  for  we  did 
not  care  what  time  we  got  to  Eureka; 
so  we  enjoyed  every  bit  of  the  trip. 

At  one  place  we  saw  one  of  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  redwood  forests.  He 
stood  with  his  family  a  little  behind 
him,  and  his  costume  was  remarkable 
for  its  brevity,  and  for  its  thorough 
ventilation.  He  probably  was  sixty  or 
seventy  vears  old,  but  he  looked  two 
hundred  ;  and  he  scowled  at  us  as  if  he 
still  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  white 
men  upon  his  ancestral  soil  as  bitterly 
as  did  his  fathers,  when  they  used  to 
hint  with  hatchet  and  spear  that  visit- 
ors were  not  welcome.  His  wife  and 
daughters  stood  modestly  aloof,  the 
famous  "hundred  and  eleven  "  on  each 
face  being  the  most  important  article 
of  attire  worn  by  the  unfashionable 
belles. 

Soon  after  passing  old  "  Kah-Hah  " 
and  his  family  we  stopped  right  in  the 
woods,  and   our  engine   went     puffing 
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and  snorting  off  through  the  trees,  leav- 
ing us  deserted  and  forlorn  to  amuse 
ourselves  as  best  we  could.  The  whole 
force  of  train  men  went  with  the  en- 
gine, but  there  were  several  others  on 
board  beside  our  party,  and  we  decided 
to  start  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
see  what  we  could  find  among  the 
trees. 

The  prettiest  thing  I  found  was  a 
great  bush  of  the  wild  azalea,  covered 
with  its  masses  of  crimson-streaked 
golden  blossoms.  I  gathered  an  armful, 
and  our  car  was  filled  with  the  rich  fra- 
grance which  I  should  think  might  have 
lingered  there  for  days.  We  also  found 
a  variety  of  ferns,  but  none  of  them 
particularly  pretty,  although  I  was  told 
that  many  of  the  finer  varieties  grow  in 
the  forest. 

The  trees  grew  close  beside  the  track, 
and  were  not  worth  cutting,  as  they  were 
rather  scattering  redwoods,  and  too  far 
from  any  mill  to  pay  for  hauling.  I  was 


glad  of  that,  for  I  thought  it  too  pretty 
to  destroy,  as  had  been  done  in  so  many 
places.  But  I  suppose  some  time  fire 
will  get  among  the  brush,  and  then  my 
lovely  picture  will  be  wiped  out.  But 
I  shall  not  see  it,  so  to  me  it  will  always 
remain  the  bright  stretch  of  tall,  slender 
trees,  their  green  tops  waving  softly  in 
the  breeze  ;  while  below  the  blossoms  of 
the  azalea  and  of  the  blackberry  vines 
toss  their  branches  at  us  as  we  pass, 
tempting  us  to  pluck  them  from  their 
home,  though  we  know  that  they  can 
last  but  a  short  time  if  we  take  them. 
A  little  brook  went  singing  and  rip- 
pling through  the  woods  on  its  way  to 
join  Mad  River,  and  the  tiny  fish  in  its 
depths  showed  their  tinted  sides,  and  re- 
minded us  that  among  the  finest  sport 
found  in  California  is  counted  fishing  in 
some  of  the  Humboldt  streams.  Mad 
River  is  full  of  big  trout,  and  he  who 
knows  how  to  catch  them  can  take  home 
a  string  of  which  he  will  talk  f.or  years- 
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But  those  we  saw  were  babies,  and 
beside,  it  was  the  close  season,  so  we 
could  not  cast  a  line  into  the  merry- 
brook,  had  we  been  desirous  of  so  doing. 

Away  off  through  the  trees  sounded 
the  shrill  note  of  the  engine,  which  told 
us  that  it  was  on  its  way  to  take  us  for- 
ward on  our  journey,  and  we  hastened 
back  to  the  train,  which  we  reached  just 
as  the  engine  came  through  the  trees, 
pushing  before  it  half  a  dozen  cars 
loaded  with  lumber.  We  learned  that 
back  a  few  miles  among  the  trees  was 
a  little  mill,  surrounded  by  its  busy 
camps  of  loggers,  and  that,  had  we 
known  it,  we  also  might  have  visited  it 
on  the  engine ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
we  took  our  seats  again,  and  in  a  few 
hours  we  were  sitting  in  the  parlor  of 
our  hotel,  wondering  if  the  dinner  hour 
ever  would  come.  We  brought  back 
terrible  appetites  from  our  trip,  and  I 
no  longer  wonder  that  people  up  here 
say,  "  as  hungry  as  a  lumberman,"  in- 
stead of  using  the  time-worn  synonym 
of  the  hunter. 

The  next  day  we  went  in  the  opposite 
direction,  leaving  town  by  the  Eel  River 
railroad,  and  visited  mills  at  different 
points  in  that  direction.  The  mill  near 
the  pretty  village  of  Scotia  is  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  in  the  county; 
but  time  and  space  forbid  reference  to 
it,  and  beside  a  description  of  one  mill 
is  sufficient  for  all,  so  far  as  the  general 
reader  can  see. 

While  in  Eureka  I  was  talking  with 
one  of  the  citizens,  and  referred  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  lumbermen.  He 
said :  — 

"They  are  an  intelligent  class.  We 
have  had  a  member  of  Congress  who 
used  to  work  in  the  woods.  A  number 
of  our  best  lawyers  earned  the  money 
for  their  education  by  working  in  the 
mill  or  woods  in  the  summer  and  going 
to  school  winters  ;  and  if  you  inspect  the 
roll  of  pupils  at  the  Academy  here  in 
Eureka,  or  of  the  business  colleges  in 
San  Francisco,  you  will  find  a  long  list 
Vol.  xxii — 15. 


of  names  of  youths  who  toil  among  the  . 
redwoods  in  the  summer,  and  spend  the 
winter  months  when  the  camps  are  shut 
down  in  studying,  that  they  may  in  aft- 
er years  hope  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  labor  with  hand 
strength  to  the  higher  rank  where  brain 
power  gives  a  man  power  over  his  fel- 
lows. 

The  first  mill  in  Humboldt  County 
was  built  in  1850,  and  the  first  timber 
was  shipped  from  there  the  next  year. 
I  should  like  to  know  just  how  much 
was  shipped  that  first  year ;  but  the  fig- 
ures for  the  later  years  are  kept,  and  a 
comparison  of  them  shows  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  "boom  years,"  when 
the  southern  counties  called  for  an  im- 
mense amount  of  building  material,  the 
increase  has  been  in  a  regular  ratio. 

One  fine  morning  we  went  on  board 
the  steamer  and  started  on  our  return 
to  San  Francisco.  Out  by  the  wharves 
and  mills,  down  the  channel,  past  the 
old  fort  where  Grant  spent  several  years, 
at  a  time  when  he  little  thought  his 
name  would  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
of  fame,  over  the  restless  bar,  and  away 
down  the  smiling  coast  we  steamed. 
Nobody  sick  this  time,  and  we  enjoyed 
every  moment  of  daylight,  and  even  the 
evening  with  its  silvery  moonlight  still 
showed  us  shadowy  glimpses  of  the 
shore  and  the  sea  which  shone  under  the 
white  beams,  until  we  no  longer  won- 
dered that  a  sailor  seldom  leaves  the  sea 
for  a  shore  life. 

But  one  gets  sleepy,  even  if  at  sea 
'neath  the  moonlight,  and  at  last  the 
deck  was  left  to  the  sailors,  while  we 
retired  to  our  little  dens  and  slept  the 
sweet  sleep  of  the  weary. 

Morning,  and  we  were  steaming  in 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  our  trip 
to  Humboldt  was  only  a  memory.  We 
had  seen  redwood  from  tree  to  shingle, 
and  had  brought  back  health  and  pleas- 
ant memories  with  us  from  our  short 
stay  among  the  Humboldt  mills. 

Mabel  H.  Closson. 
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Eleven  years  ago  one  might  have 
rambled  for  days  among  the  Contra 
Costa  hills  without  finding  Herr  Stein's 
small  adobe  house  ;  and  if  the  wayfarer 
stumbled  into  the  trail  that  passed  a 
few  rods  from  the  door,  he  said  to  him- 
self, "Another  Mexican  cabin,"  unless 
he  saw  with  surprise  blonde  little  Gretch- 
en's  face  at  the  window,  where  it  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  one  March  morning 
of  that  year,  staring  through  the  blurred 
panes  with  blue  eyes  full  of  discontent 
at  the  fast-falling  rain,  and  the  somber 
darkness  of  the  hills  bounding  the  lim- 
ited horizon  of  the  tiny  valley. 

The  sharp  bleating  of  a  black  and 
white  kid  in  a  basket  on  the  hearth 
called  her  to  attend  its  wants.  After 
much  struggling  on  its  part,  it  consent- 
ed to  drink  from  a  bottle. 

A  benignant  St.  Benard,  stretched 
comfortably  on  the  skin  of  a  California 
lion,  with  a  Maltese  kitten  purring  be- 
tween his  fore-paws,  eyed  the  perform- 
ance with  such  affectionate  patronage 
that  Gretchen,  putting  the  kid  back  in 
its  basket,  dropped  on  the  floor  beside 
the  dog,  laying  her  flaxen  head  on  his. 

"  Bruno,  good  Bruno,"  she  said,  "  I 
am  so  tired  of  this  place  I  don't  know 
how  to  endure  it.  When  papa  is  here 
I  don't  mind  it,  but  when  he  is  gone  I 
am  almost  frantic.  I  want  to  see  some- 
thing more  than  this  stupid  little  valley 
between  hills.  Life  is  so  monotonous  ; 
one  sees  nobody,  hears  nothings  I  wish 
I  might  have  a  romance  or  take  part  in 
an  adventure.  Mamma  had  a  lovely 
time  at  the  great  Prussian  court ;  she 
was  a  fine  lady,  with  servants  to  wait  on 
her,  hand  and  foot.  But  that  was  not 
the  best, — what  excitement  there  was 
when  papa  escaped  from  the  spies  that 
were  tracking  him,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica !    That  was  worth  ten  years  of  this 


dull  existence.  I  wish  that  I  might  have 
shared  in  it, —  or  better,  perhaps,  have 
done  some  grand  thing  like  Madame  La 
Valette  in  the  French  Revolution,  who 
dressed  her  husband  in  her  clothing  and 
took  his  place  in  prison.  Ah,  for  an  ad- 
venture of  the  heroic  sort !  Am  I  silly, 
Bruno  mine  ?  "  she  cried,  lapsing  into 
German.  "  Thou  wilt  see  what  a  stately 
lady  I  shall  be  when '  Our  Fritz '  is  Kaiser, 
and  papa  can  take  me  home.  It  cannot 
belong,  heart's  dearest,  the  Kaiser  is  so 
old.  Thou  shalt  go  with  me,  and  thou 
too,  Pandora,  my  beautiful  cat,  and  per- 
haps the  kid  too.  Bruno,  thou  art  an 
angel  dog  ;  thou  art  never  tired  of  list- 
ening to  my  foolish  dreams,  but  thou 
art  my  sole  confidant ;  when  papa  comes 
I  am  always  a  sensible  little  maiden. 

"  Now,  I  will  get  an  English  book  and 
read  to  thee  about  Lord  Douglas  and 
his  daughter,  who  lived  alone  in  the 
wilderness  like  papa  and  me."  She 
brought  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  from  its 
place  on  the  shelf,  and  opening  it,  read  : 

"  Here  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower." 

Bruno  lazily  wagged  his  tail  in  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  the  varying  moods  of 
his  little  mistress.  He  was  accustomed 
to  be  audience  for  her,  and  was  quite 
indifferent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject she  chose,  or  to  the  peculiar  tongue 
in  which  she  addressed  him. 

Today  Scott's  poetry  could  not  long 
absorb  her  attention  ;  she  threw  the 
book  aside,  saying,  "  Come,  Bruno,  let 
us  go  and  see  if  papa  comes,"  and  don- 
ning rubber  boots  and  shawl,  she  dashed 
out  into  the  rain,  with  Bruno  romping 
merrily  at  her  side.  As  they  ran  along 
the  trail  past  the  adobe  barn,  the  dog 
stopped  with  a  low  growl.  Partially 
concealed  by  a  manzanita  bush,  a  man 
crouched  under  the  shelter  of  the  broad 
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eaves,  starting  at  Bruno's  discovery,  and 
darting  off  toward  the  deep  gulch  a  few 
rods  distant. 

Gretchen  called  the  dog  from  his  pur- 
suit of  the  stranger,  and  hastened  back 
to  the  house. 

This  looked  like  an  adventure  not  of 
a  pleasant  sort.  She  took  the  reluctant 
Bruno  in,  bolted  the  door,  climbed  on  a 
stool  to  reach  the  rifle  and  shotgun  from 
the  antlers  fastened  to  the  wall,  saw 
both  were  loaded,  and  set  them  near  the 
window. 

"  The  garrison  is  ready  for  a  siege, 
Bruno,"  she  said  to  her  protector,  who 
whined  anxiously  to  be  let  out  to  attack 
the  intruder.  "  What  can  this  man 
want  ?  He  surely  can 't  think  we  have 
any  money.  Perhaps  he  wants  to  steal 
our  horse ;  lucky  papa  rode,  so  the  thief 
couldn't  get  it ;  or  maybe  he  is  prowl- 
ing around  to  waylay  papa  on  his  return, 
— but  surely,  that  cannot  be  :  papa  has 
no  enemies  here." 

For  an  hour  she  sat  very  still,  in  anxi- 
ety and  doubt,  frequently  admonishing 
Bruno,  whose  pungent  desire  to  investi- 
gate the  mystery  expressed  itself  in  re- 
bellious barks.  Then  the  dog  sprang 
up,  growling  fiercely  as  a  timid  rap  was 
heard. 

"Who   is   it?"  demanded  Gretchen. 

"  Eugene  Brand,  from  Oakland.  Is 
Mr.  Stein  at  home  ? " 

The  name  was  familiar,  but  the  girl 
hesitated.  "  What  do  you  want  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  am  hungry  and  cold  ;  let  me  come 
in  ;  your  father  is  my  friend,"  was  the 
answer. 

The  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  the 
petitioner  entered,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
livid  with  cold,  his  face  scratched  and 
bleeding.  He  staggered  to  a  seat  before 
the  fire,  sat  down  in  silence,  and  as  the 
warmth  penetrated  his  benumbed  flesh 
he  turned  pale,  falling  back  in  the  great 
rustic  chair. 

His  unwilling  hostess  had  eyed  him 
with   distrust   and    fear,   but   she  now 


sprang  to  his  assistance,  bringing  am- 
monia and  camphor  to  revive  him,  and 
administering  a  draught  of  hot  coffee 
as  soon  as  he  could  swallow  it. 

He  looked  wildly  round  when  he  fully 
recovered  consciousness.  "  Hide  me," 
he  besought ;  "  the  officers  are  on  my 
track.  I  won't  be  taken  alive.  O, 
Miss  Stein,  help  me,  as  my  father  helped 
yours." 

"What  have  you  done  ? "  asked  Gret- 
chen in  alarm. 

"  I  've  killed  my  best  friend  !  For 
heaven's  sake  don't  shrink  away  from 
me  like  that.  I  was  wild  with  cham- 
pagne. It  was  poor  Ned  Swayne's  birth- 
day, and  we  had  a  grand  dinner  ;  we  all 
drank  wine,  and  Ned  and  I  were  n't 
used  to  it ;  it  made  us  crazy,  and  we 
quarreled  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives. 
I  said  something  foolish  about  his  sister 
Clara,  who  is  engaged  to  me  ;  he  did  n't 
like  it,  and  slapped  me  in  the  face.  I 
had  been  carrying  a  pistol  lately,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  looked  manly.  I 
pulled  it  out,  and  shot  him  before  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing.  When  I  saw 
what  I  had  done  I  started  off  frantic, 
determined  to  kill  myself.  I  couldn't 
face  my  mother  and  sister,  or  Ned's. 

"  When  I  thought  of  dying  and  meet- 
ing him,  my  courage  failed,  and  I  re- 
membered your  father's  gratitude  to 
mine,  and  thought  he  would  shelter  me. 
I  lost  my  way,  and  wandered  all  night 
in  the  storm.  I  did  n't  dare  to  shut  my 
eyes,  for  if  I  did  I  saw  Ned  all  covered 
with  blood." 

Gretchen's  tears  fell  fast  as  those  of 
the  speaker — a  lad  of  eighteen,  with  a 
cheek  as  smooth  as  her  own  ;  she  re- 
membered him  as  a  pretty  boy  in  knick- 
erbockers when  he  came  out  to  hunt  for 
a  week  with  his  father  in  the  hills  four 
years  ago.  It  was  then  that  Herr  Stein 
had  bade  her  never  forget  the  obliga- 
tions that  he  felt  to  Mr.  Brand  and  his 
family. 

"  I  will  try  to  save  you,"  she  said, 
feeling  herself  to  be  a  small  heroine. 
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"  I  will  give  you  dry  clothes,  which  you 
must  put  on  by  the  fire  while  I  prepare 
my  room  for  you.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
have  no  inside  doors  —  only  blankets  for 
curtains  ;  but  perhaps  a  girl's  wit  may 
serve  as  well  as  bolts  and  bars." 

In  a  few  moments  the  wayfarer  was 
lying  in  Gretchen's  small  room,  all 
traces  of  his  muddy  feet  being  covered 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  skin 
rugs  over  the  earthen  floor.  She  put 
on  her  father's  boots,  and  accompanied 
by  Bruno  carefully  trod  over  the  foot- 
prints of  the  visitor  near  the  house  and 
barn,  and  along  the  path  he  had  taken 
too  and  from  the  gulch.  Returning, 
she  posted  the  dog  outside  as  sentinel, 
and  sat  down,  knitting  in  hand,  to  plan 
how  best  to  elude  the  search  of  any 
officer  sent  in  quest  of  the  fugitive. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon  before  she 
heard  Bruno's  hoarse  challenge,  and 
emerged  from  her  door  an  innocent  lit- 
tle German  girl,  in  quaint  old-fashioned 
dress  and  blue  pinafore,  holding  her 
knitting. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Stein's  place?"  asked  a 
small,  keen-looking  horseman,  eying 
Bruno  apprehensively. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,"  was  the  demure 
answer. 

"  Is  he  at  home  ? " 

"No,  sir;  he  has  gone  to  Senor  Es- 
calante's,  to  see  if  his  boy  has  the  small- 
pox." 

"  Small-pox  ? "  nervously  asked  the 
rider;  "are  you  not  afraid  to  have  him 
go  there  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  papa  and  I  both  have 
had  varioloid." 

"Where  is  your  mother,  then?  " 

Gretchen  silently  pointed  to  a  small 
enclosure  of  palings  not  far  from  the 
house. 

"  Poor  child,  do  you  keep  house  for 
your  father  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we  live  quite  alone  since 
our  friend,  Mr.  Greenough,  died." 

"  Well,  then,  Miss  Stein,  have  you 
seen  any  stranger  passing  along  the 
trail  today  ? " 


"  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  a  man  hiding  behind 
the  manzanita  bush  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  barn  three  or  four  hours  ago," 
promptly  returned  Gretchen.  "  My  dog 
found  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me 
he  ran  across  to  the  gulch  where  he  dis- 
appeared. I  was  frightened  and  brought 
Bruno  into  the  house  ;  I  locked  the  door 
and  had  the  guns  where  I  could  reach 
them.  After  a  while  I  went  out  and 
looked  around  the  premises,  and  even 
went  down  to  the  gulch,  but  he  was  out 
of  sight;  he  must  have  gone  on  to  find 
shelter." 

The  officer,  as  Gretchen  was  sure  he 
must  be,  rode  around  the  barn,  down  to 
the  gulch,  a  little  distance  along  the 
trail,  and  shortly  returned. 

"  My  good  girl,  I  am  tired  and  cold  ; 
can  you  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
something  to  eat  ? "  he  asked,  with  a 
friendly  smile. 

"  O  yes,  sir,"  was  the  hospitable  an- 
swer ;  "  please  take  your  horse  to  the 
barn  and  feed  him." 

As  he  complied  with  the  inivtation, 
she  stole  in  to  her  frightened  charge. 

"  Keep  perfectly  still ;  you  are  safer 
here  than  anywhere  else,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

She  welcomed  the  new  guest  briskly, 
seated  him  at  the  fire,  and  bustled  about 
preparing  her  frugal  meal.  He  looked 
curiously  at  the  rough  shelf  full  of 
books,  and  leaned  over  to  read  the 
names  on  their  backs. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  he  asked  with 
an  air  of  patronage. 

"  Gretchen,"  said  the  little  maid,  smil- 
ing. 

"Where  is  your  spinning  wheel, 
pretty  Gretchen  ?  "  he  said. 

"Are  you  Faust,"  she  demanded,  her 
blue  eyes  sparkling  mischievously. 

"What  do  you  know  about  Faust?" 
he  retorted. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  Mephistopheles  in- 
stead. I  know  all  about  Faust.  Don't 
you  see  all  of  Goethe's  works  on  the 
shelf  there  ?  "  was  the  self-sufficient 
rejoinder. 
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"  Do  you  go  to  school  ?  I  did  not 
think  there  was  one  within  miles  of 
here." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  I  attend  school  constant- 
ly. I  read  German,  English,  French, 
and  Spanish." 

"  Who  is  your  teacher  ? " 

"My  father,"  said  Gretchen  compla- 
cently ;  "  there  is  no  better  in  California. 
I  think  not  many  American  girls  of  my 
age  are  as  well  educated.  "  Is  n't  my 
English  correct  ? " 

"  Not  quite,  Miss  Gretchen.  Very 
good,  but  I  should  know  you  were  Ger- 
man by  your  accent." 

"  But  papa  was  not  my  English  teach- 
er. Mr.  Greenough,  a  college  graduate, 
lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He  was  so 
clever,  he  taught  us  how  to  live  in  the 
wilderness  ;  he  made  this  chair  and  the 
trellises  for  vines.  He  was  so  learned, 
so  accomplished,  but  he  could  not  let 
strong  drink  alone,  and  he  came  to  live 
here  out  of  reach  of  temptation,  till  he 
died  and  we  buried  him  beside  mamma." 

"  You  seem  to  have  had  fine  teachers 
in  the  solid  branches,  Miss  Gretchen  ; 
but  a  young  lady  needs  accomplish- 
ments, music  and  dancing,  not  to  men- 
tion needlework." 

"  Papa  and  Mr.  Greenough  taught  me 
to  dance.  I  can  play  the  guitar  and 
violin,  and  Dolores  Escalante  has  taught 
me  all  the  fine  needlework  she  learned 
at  the  convent." 

"Bless  me,  you  seem  to  have  had  the 
whole  corps  of  teachers  from  a  first-class 
female  seminary." 

"Yes;  for  you  see  papa  hopes  to 
take  me  back  to  Germany,  and  wants 
me  to  know  as  much  as  my  cousins  do, 
so  they  will  not  be  ashamed  of  me. 
Your  lunch  is  ready,  sir." 

"  What  a  conceited  little  chatterbox, 
though  she's  bright  enough  to  be  ex- 
cused for  it,"  thought  the  visitor. 

Gretchen  was  simply  playing  a  part ; 
ordinarily  she  would  have  been  the  shy- 
est of  mountain  maids,  but  her  cease- 
less prattle  was  kept  up  to  prevent  his 


catching  the  sound  of  Eugene's  labored 
respiration,  painfully  audible  to  her. 

"  Who  is  the  person  you  are  looking 
for  ?  "  she  carelessly  asked,  as  she  threw 
more  wood  on  the  fire. 

"A  young  fellow  named  Brand,  who 
shot  a  boy  named  Swayne  in  a  drunken 
quarrel.  I  want  to  arrest  him  for  mur- 
der." 

"  O,  I  wish  my  father  were  here !  " 
cried  Gretchen  bursting  into  tears ; 
this  simple,  bald  statement  seemed  so 
horrible ;  and  besides  the  strain  of  ex- 
citement had  been  so  great  that  to  give 
way  was  a  blessed  relief.  "  What  shall 
I  do  ?  " 

"If  he  comes  back, —  the  boy, —  you 
mean  ?  He  won't  hurt  you ;  take  him 
in  and  keep  him.  I  shall  come  back  if 
I  don't  find  him ;  I  hope  I  may  meet 
your  father  on  his  way  home.  I  sha'n't 
go  to  Escalante's.  Brand  won't  care  to 
run  into  small-pox,  even  to  escape  ar- 
rest." The  officer  rose  from  the  table 
and  held  out  a  dollar. 

Gretchen  pushed  back  the  coin  indig- 
nantly. "We  do  not  keep  hospitality 
for  sale  ;  we  welcome  all  who  need  the 
little  we  can  offer." 

"  Thanks,  Miss  Gretchen  ;  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  Oakland  some  day,  and  let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  daughter  — 
about  your  age,  I  think." 

The  stranger  mounted  and  rode  off, 
looking  carefully  for  traces  of  the  fugi- 
tive. The  trail  he  followed  out  of  the 
little  valley  ascended  a  steep  hill,  and 
then  descended  gradually  on  the  other 
side.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  adobe 
house  he  met  a  rider  of  exceptional  ap- 
pearance—  a  tall,  slender  man  of  forty- 
five,  whose  light  hair  was  long  enough 
to  reach  his  shoulders,  while  his  thick 
blonde  beard  descended  nearly  to  his 
waist.  His  dress  was  of  a  style  quite 
unknown  to  the  tidy  Oaklander,  who, 
even  in  his  water-proof  costume,  looked 
like  a  man  of  correct  taste  in  apparel. 
The  latter  was  not  in  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  singular  apparition. 
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"  Mr.  Stein,  I  believe,"  said  the  offi- 
cer, keeping  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Blue  eyes,  like  those  of  Gretchen, 
smiled,  as  her  father  bowed  civilly  to 
the  questioner. 

"  I  am  Thomas  Harvey,  a  detective 
from  Oakland,  looking  for  a  man  who 
shot  young  Swayne  yesterday.  Your 
daughter  saw  him  lurking  around  your 
place  this  morning,  but  he  ran  off,  and 
is  doubtless  hiding  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood." 

Mr.  Stein  looked  alarmed.  "  I  must 
hurry  home  ;  my  little  girl  will  be  fright- 
ened. I  am  very  sorry  ;  there  is  a  bad 
case  of  small-pox  at  Escalante's,  and  I 
intended  going  back  to  help  take  care 
of  him,  but  I  can't  leave  my  daughter 
alone  under  the  circumstances." 

"There  is  no  danger  from  the  boy 
I  'm  hunting.  It  is  a  very  sad  affair ; 
it 's  young  Brand  ;  his  mother  is  a  very 
wealthy  widow  ;  lost  her  husband  two 
years  ago ;  has  only  this  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  boys  had  been  drinking 
champagne,  were  n't  used  to  it,  and  got 
into  a  quarrel.  Swayne  slapped  Brand, 
and  the  crazy  boy  pulled  out  a  pistol 
and  shot  his  best  friend.  Young  Swayne 
was  dying  when  I  left  town  last  night. 
Brand  went  tearing  out  of  the  room 
when  he  saw  the  result  of  his  shot,  and 
came  off  in  this  direction.  It  was  very 
foolish  of  him  to  run  away.  It  won't 
be  anything  worse  than  manslaughter, 
if  he  goes  back  to  be  tried.  His  mother 
has  money  enough  to  keep  the  case 
dragging  along,  so  that  it  may  even  re- 
sult in  acquittal." 

Stein  looked  very  pale.  "  So  !  "  he 
said,  sighing  heavily.  "  Excuse  me  if 
I  hasten  back  to  little  Gretchen.  She 
is  only  fourteen,  and  it  is  a  dreadful 
shock  to  her  to  know  of  such  a  tragedy." 

"  If  he  comes  around  your  premises 
take  him  in.  I  '11  be  back  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Mr.  Harvey. 

As  Herr  Stein's  horse  plodded  up  the 
miry  trail,  the  air  grew  sharper," and  as 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  the  rain 


was  succeeded  by  sleet.  The  rider  shook 
his  head.  "  This  cold  is  very  untimely,'* 
he  said  in  German,  "a  bitter  night  for 
that  wretched  lad  to  be  wandering 
alone." 

He  made  all  possible  speed  down  the 
slippery  bridle  path,  alighting  at  his 
door  in  haste. 

"Gretchen,  my  darling,"  he  said,  as 
she  stood  on  the  threshold  in  excited 
welcome.  "I  know  all:  get.  me  some 
food  and  dry  clothing  at  once  ;  I  must 
seek  the  poor  fugitive  who  is  out  in  this 
inclement  wilderness.  For  his  father's 
sake  we  must  receive  him,  even  if  the 
mark  of  Cain  be  on  his  brow.  Thou 
must  remember  the  bright  lad  who  came 
with  his  father  four  years  ago.  I  won- 
der he  did  not  at  once  claim  my  protec- 
tion, but  fear  his  heart  failed  him." 

"  He  is  here,  my  father ;  I  hid  him  in 
my  room,  and  he  lay  there  safe  while 
the  officer  stayed  an  hour  to  eat  his 
dinner,  and  I  chattered  like  a  magpie  to 
keep  him  from  suspecting  anything." 

After  changing  his  garments  to  avoid 
any  chance  of  conveying  infection,  Herr 
Stein  sought  his  unhappy  guest.  "  You 
are  freely  welcome,  Eugene.  Of  all  the 
world  you  have  the  strongest  claim  on 
my  good  offices,"  said  the  German,  not- 
ing with  concern  the  purple  flush  on  the 
boy's  cheek,  the  excitement  of  his  eyes, 
and  his  rapid,  difficult  breathing. 

"  You  are  very  sick,  Eugene,  let  me 
count  your  pulse.  I  am  a  physician,  an 
amateur,  perhaps,  but  I  studied  my  pro- 
fession with  enthusiasm,  and  I  can  help 
you."  Herr  Stein  laid  his  ear  close  to 
the  patient's  chest.  "  You  have  a  smart 
attack  of  pneumonia,  and  I  must  put 
you  under  active  treatment." 

"No,  no,"  sobbed  the  boy,  "let  me 
die.  I  would  gladly  die  a  thousand 
deaths  if  it  would  bring  Ned  back.  I 
have  broken  his  mother's  and  sister's 
hearts,  and  mine,  too.  I  have  suffered 
enough  since  yesterday  evening  to  go 
mad." 

Herr  Stein  laid  his  hand  caressingly 
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on  the  boy's  soft  curls,  fine  and  silky  as 
a  baby's.  "  My  poor  boy,  there  is  for- 
giveness and  remission  of  sins  for  you, 
in  spite  of  your  grievous  fault ;  but  just 
now  you  must  obey  your  medical  ad- 
viser." 

Hepreparedastrong  sleeping  draught, 
administered  it,  and  sat  holding  the 
patient's  hand  till  a  heavy  slumber  made 
the  lad  oblivious  to  his  crime. 

Father  and  daughter  sat  by  the  hearth 
in  the  evening.  Gretchen's  head  was 
upon  his  knee,  and  she  sobbed  under 
the  weight  of  her  new  and  painful  ex- 
perience. Herr  Stein  stroked  her  fair 
head.  "Ach,  my  heart's  dearest,"  he 
said,  in  his  native  tongue,  "thou  hast 
eaten  of  the  fatal  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Even  to  this  hermitage  the 
trace  of  the  primal  sin  follows  us." 

The  fire  sputtered  softly  to  itself  as 
they  talked  sorrowfully  of  their  un- 
happy charge. 

"It  snows,  my  daughter;  let.  us  be 
thankful  that  we  have  the  unfortunate 
under  our  roof,  else  this  night  would  be 
his  last." 

Bruno  lying  on  the  lion  skin  near  his 
master,  raised  his  head  to  listen,  and 
growled  at  the  call  of  "  Hello  !  Hello  !  " 

Herr  Stein  opened  the  door. 

"  Can  you  take  me  in,  Mr.  Stein,  I'm 
nearly  perished?"  called  Mr.  Harvey 
from  the  trail.  "  I  was  afraid  to  ride  too 
near  for  fear  of  your  dog." 

"  Certainly,  you  are  welcome,"  said 
Mr.  Stein,  going  to  assist  his  undesired 
guest. 

Gretchen  stole  in  to  find  Eugene 
sleeping  soundly,  and  then  washed  the 
traces  of  tear-drops  from  her  face. 

"  I  can  sleep  on  a  bear-skin  before  the 
fire,  Mr.  Stein,"  said  Mr.  Harvey  as  he 
entered.  "  Good  evening,  Miss  Gretch- 
en. Who  would  have  dreamed  of  snow 
at  this  time  of  year,  even  in  this  moun- 
tainous region.  My  horse  slipped  with 
me  a  dozen  times,  and  once  I  was  near 
breaking  my  neck,  but  I  think  I  have 
struck  Brand's  trail ;    there  is  an  old 


Mexican  over  north  whose  cabin  i9  a 
rendezvous  for  outlaws,  and  I  met  a  man 
who  directed  a  young  fellow  there  some 
time  early  this  morning,  but  it  would  be 
the  sheerest  foolhardiness  to  attempt 
finding  the  way  tonight." 

"  You  will  find  none  of  the  modern 
improvements  here,"  said  Herr  Stein  ; 
"but  we  will  make  you  as  comfortable 
as  we  can." 

"No  apologies,  Mr.  Stein.  This  is 
glorious,"  said  the  officer,  holding  his 
chilled  hands  toward  the  fire.  "  A  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread  with  this 
blazing  fire-place  is  better  than  anything 
the  best  hotel  could  offer." 

The  simple  meal  served,  Gretchen 
seated  herself  in  front  of  the  curtained 
entrance  to  her  father's  room,  calling 
Bruno  to  lie  on.  the  bear-skin  at  her  feet. 

The  dog  demurred,  preferring  his 
usual  rug  near  the  hearth,  but  at  a  sec- 
ond summons  obeyed  what  he  evidently 
considered  an  unreasonable  caprice,  and 
his  heavy  breathing  soon  obscured  any 
similar  sound  from  the  inner  room. 

Mr.  Harvey  finished  his  coffee,  and 
producing  his  cigar  case  asked  his  host 
to  enjoy  its  contents  with  him. 

"You  must  be  very  anxious  to  arrest 
this  young  man,  to  risk  your  life  on  these 
mountain  trails  after  dark,"  remarked 
the  host. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Stein,  I  am  ;  but  I  hope 
the  miserable  fellow  is  under  shelter ; 
he  will  hardly  be  alive  if  he  is  out  in  this 
unseasonable  storm,"  said  the  officer 
good  humoredly.  "  I  am  working  hard 
in  this  case,  for  I  've  a  little  personal 
grudge  to  pay  off.  Our  chief  is  n't 
always  willing  to  give  his  subordinates 
their  share  of  credit  for  detective  work. 
I  've  done  some  clever  bits  of  it  that 
ought  to  have  given  me  a  better  posi- 
tion on  the  force.  Now,  he  is  really 
anxious  to  let  young  Brand  disappear; 
but  a  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
poor  man's  son,  got  into  a  trouble  some- 
what similar  to  this.  The  sheriff  and 
prosecuting  attorney  knew  the  boy  had 
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no  criminal  intent,  and  was  in  an  irre- 
sponsible condition  when  the  tragedy 
occurred,  and  meant  to  let  him  get  out 
of  the  country ;  but  the  chief  hunted 
him  down.  There  was  no  course  left 
but  to  try  him  ;  he  was  convicted,  but 
fortunately  died  in  jail  of  heart-break, — 
they  called  it  consumption.  I  have  no 
spite  against  young  Brand ;  I  don't 
think  he  deserves  severe  punishment ; 
but  I  want  the  son  of  this  wealthy  wo- 
man to  receive  as  scrupulous  justice  as 
that  poor  man's  boy  did.  The  chief 
thought  he  had  started  me  off  to  Hay- 
wards  on  a  false  scent,  but  I  knew  bet- 
ter." 

"What  induced  you  to  come  here  to 
seek  for  him  ? "  asked  Herr  Stein. 

To  relieve  her  strained  nerves, 
Gretchen  rose,  took  her  guitar  from  its 
peg,  and  began  an  old  Spanish  air, 
touching  the  strings  too  softly  to  inter- 
fere with  the  conversation. 

The  officer  listened  a  moment  before 
replying.  "  I've  often  thought  that  if  I 
had  committed  a  crime  I  would  hide  in 
the  Contra  Costa  hills  ;  but  to  be  candid, 
Mr.  Stein,  I've  had  my  eye  on  you  in  a 
certain  sense  for  the  last  ten  years. 
When  you  had  been  in  California  a  year 
or  two,  I  was  then  on  the  San  Francis- 
co force.  Our  chief  received  word  from 
Berlin  that  he  might  be  on  the  lookout 
for  you.  We  hunted  in  a  quiet  way  all 
over  the  State  without  success.  One 
day  I  was  tracking  a  horse-thief  through 
these  mountains,  and  blundered  into 
this  little  valley.  I  called  here  for  a 
drink.  You  gave  it  to  me,  and  in  a 
moment  I  knew  I  had  found  the  sus- 
pect. We  expected  a  demand  from  the 
German  government  for  you,  and  I 
came  out  here  and  camped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  trail,  hunting  of  course. 
Your  wife  was  living,  and  I  made  a  pre- 
text for  calling  at  the  house,  but  my 
German  was  not  up  to  the  mark  and  she 
did  not  understand  me. 

"  The  German  consul  asked  us  to  see 
if  you  were  in  communication  with  any 


socialists  or  nihilists,  and  I  kept  a  sharp 
outlook  for  a  while,  but  finding  how 
harmless  you  were  he  ordered  us  not  to 
molest  you.  I  think  the  Crown  Prince 
interfered  in  your  behalf,  for  if  Bis- 
marck has  a  grudge  against  anybody, 
he  isn't  apt  to  let  up  on  it.  Now  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  would  very 
likely  see  this  poor  youngster  trying  to 
hide  in  this  rough  country,  and  having 
known  trouble  might  sympathize  with 
him." 

The  host  looked  his  visitor  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  said  with  the  high-bred 
air  natural  to  him  :  — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  straightfor- 
ward course  ;  I  too  will  be  frank.  This 
lad's  father  was  a  generous  friend  to 
me  in  time  of  danger.  Since  hearing 
your  story,  I  naturally  expected  the 
hapless  youth  might  ask  my  aid.  Can 
you  offer  any  reason  why,  if  he  should 
do  so  tomorrow,  I  should  deliver  him  to 
you,  who  openly  state  that  you  wish  to 
see  him  undergo  punishment  ? " 

Gretchen  shuddered  at  her  father's 
reckless  candor.  She  could  hear  the 
boy  tossing  in  his  troubled  sleep. 

Mr.  Harvey  met  the  calm,  open  coun- 
tenance of  Herr  Stein  with  one  equally 
composed. 

"  Mr.  Stein,  I  think  the  greatest  kind- 
ness one  can  do  this  boy  is  to  let  him 
face  the  consequence  of  his  act.  He 
will  be  gently  dealt  with.  I  hardly 
think  he  will  be  judged  guilty  of  any 
crime.  Public  sympathy  will  be  with 
him.  Even  young  Swayne's  friends 
will  be  extremely  forbearing.  If  he 
were  my  son,  I  should  choose  the  course 
I  speak  of.  If  he  escapes,  he  will  be  a 
vagabond,  not  knowing  where  to  lay  his 
head.  He  is  a  helpless  fellow,  a  rich 
man's  son,  utterly  unfitted  to  earn  his 
own  living.  Let  him  make  what  poor 
amends  he  can  for  his  fault,  and  he  may 
begin  life  anew." 

"  You  speak  wisely,"  said  the  Ger- 
man, sighing.  "  I,  who  cast  away  my 
birthright,  know  it  from  bitter  experi- 
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ence.  If  the  misguided  youth  comes  to 
me,  I  will  do  my  best  to  set  him  on  the 
right  path.  But  this  is  a  painful  sub- 
ject. Gretchen,  get  your  violin  and  play 
something  for  us." 

Mr.  Harvey  listened  with  a  critical 
air  at  first ;  then,  as  the  girl  played 
valses,  polkas,  and  quicksteps,  he  beat 
time  with  his  foot,  his  face  glowing 
with  appreciation. 

"  Camilla  Urso  is  n't  very  far  ahead 
of  you,  Miss  Gretchen,"  he  said,  after 
a  half  hour  of  instrumental  music. 

"  Let  us  sing  something,  my  daughter, 
to  show  our  friend  that  you  are  not  an 
indifferent  vocalist,"  and  father  and 
daughter  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  guitar  German,  English,  and  Spanish 
ballads,  the  visitor  humming  the  air 
when  he  could  not  manage  the  words. 

At  eleven  Gretchen  was  dismissed  to 
her  father's  bed,  taking  Bruno  to  lie  on 
the  rug  beside  it. 

"  Excuse  the  liberty,  Mr.  Stein,"  said 
the  officer,  as  the  little  maid  retired, 
"but  are  you  doing  this  talented  girl 
justice,  keeping  her  in  this  God-forsaken 
place?" 

Herr  Stein  looked  grave.  "  You  think 
me  unmindful  of  Gretchen's  welfare. 
Do  you  not  admit  that  she  has  all  the 
acquirements  and  accomplishments  at- 
tainable for  a  child  of  her  years  ?  If  I 
keep  her  isolated  from  companions  of 
her  own  age,  it  is  because  women's  af- 
fections bear  transplanting  so  ill ;  her 
mother  died  of  loneliness  and  home- 
sickness, in  spite  of  her  devotion  to  me. 
If  I  realize  my  hope  of  returning  to  the 
home  of  my  ancestors,  it  is  better  that 
I  have  kept  her  young  attachments  from 
twining  around  youthful  friends  here, 
only  to  be  rent  away  with  pain  and 
struggle.  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  an 
American  girl  to  my  sister,  to  pine  of 
heartbreak.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  broken 
reed ;  my  wife's  death,  and  later,  that 
of  the  other  companion  of  my  exile, 
have  left  me  utterly  desolate,  save  for 
my  daughter's  companionship  :  but  not 


for  my  own  pleasure  would  I  condemn 
her  to  share  my  banishment  from  active 
life.  The  pittance  that  suffices  here 
would  scarce  keep  us  from  starving  out- 
side, I  must  tell  you. 

"  You  call  this  a  God-forsaken  place, 
but  I  have  reared  my  daughter  in  the 
faith  of  her  fathers,  spite  of  doubts  that 
my  wider  investigations  brought  me. 
She  is  ready  for  confirmation  now." 

"Your  arguments  are  good,  Mr. 
Stein, —  first-class,"  said  the  practical 
Harvey  ;  "  but  your  daughter  is  almost 
a  woman.  She  needs  young  people  for 
society.  From  what  she  said,  I  take  it 
you  neighbor  a  little  with  the  Esca- 
lantes.  What  would  you  say  if  she  runs 
off  with  one  of  these  trifling  Mexican 
fellows  next  year  ?  Don't  be  insulted  ; 
it  has  happened  in  families  as  proud  as 
yours,  and  with  girls  as  carefully  raised. 
You  can't  ignore  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  if  a  girl  has  no  other 
young  associates  she  's  liable  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself  that  way,  all  for  lack  of 
a  little  common  sense  in  her  parents. 
As  to  expense,  I  '11  be  bound  my  wife 
would  gladly  take  care  of  your  daughter 
for  the  sake  of  our  girl.  She  can  teach 
Lucy  German  and  French  enough  to 
pay  for  her  board. 

Herr  Stein  still  wore  a  perplexed 
look.  "Thanks,  thanks  for  your  offer, 
and  for  opening  my  eyes.  I  had  not 
perceived  the  danger.  Ach,  but  a  man 
is  a  poor  mother  for  a  little  girl ;  but 
you  must  be  tired,"  and  the  host  made 
up  a  bed  on  the  rude  lounge  for  his 
guest,  who  dropped  asleep  at  once. 

Herr  Stein,  wrapping  himself  in 
blankets,  lay  down  on  the  floor  beside 
his  patient's  bed,  wakeful  and  distressed. 
The  past  twenty-four  hours  had  let 
loose  a  swarm  of  troubles  from  Pando- 
ra's chest. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Harvey  woke 
to  find  his  host  at  his  bedside  with  a  cup 
of  strong  coffee.  "  I  thought  you  wished 
to  be  on  your  way  by  daybreak,  so  I  did 
not  wake  my  little  girl." 
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The  officer  ate  a  hurried  breakfast, 
and  thanking  Mr.  Stein  for  his  hospi- 
tality, set  off  over  the  perilous  bridle 
path. 

Gretchen  slept  till  noon,  and  on  learn- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  departed,  burst 
into  hysterical  tears  of  relief. 

"I  thought  I  should  scream  last  night, 
hearing  Eugene  toss  and*moan,  with  his 
pursuer  under  our  roof.  If  I  had  not 
given  vent  to  my  feelings  in  music,  I 
should  have  betrayed  myself.  How  is 
the  patient?" 

"  Very  ill,  my  darling  :  thou  must  ride 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  Esca- 
lantes,  and  bid  them  send  to  Oakland 
for  a  doctor.  Tell  them  we  have  a  sick 
friend  and  cannot  aid  them.  Thou  must 
must  not  go  to  the  house ;  f  there  is 
no  danger  for  thee,  we  must  not  run 
risk  of  bringing  contagion  to  Eugene." 

The  Escalantes  having  long  been 
Herr  Stein's  only  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  postoffice  and  the  world 
of  traffic,  Gretchen  would  have  bewailed 
the  isolation  from  these  convenient  in- 
stitutions enforced  by  the  small-pox, 
but  for  the  greater  security  afforded  the 
sick  boy. 

The  next  ten  days  were  weary  and 
difficult ;  the  patient  either  raving  in 
violent  delirium  or  lying  in  a  heavy 
stupor.  Herr  Stein  left  him  only  for 
brief  intervals  of  sleep,  Gretchen  assum- 
ing all  the  outdoor  and  indoor  labors  of 
the  establishment,  and  watching  by 
Eugene  when  he  was  quiet.  During  his 
wild  ravings  she  was  in  constant  dread 
of  the  sudden  return  of  Mr.  Harvey,  as 
concealment  of  the  presence  of  the  de- 
lirious inmate  would  be  impossible. 

"  Papa  is  so  dreadfully  frank  that  he 
would  not  resort  to  any  subterfuge  to 
keep  the  officers  away  :  it  takes  a  wo- 
man's ingenuity  to  do  it  artistically," 
she  meditated ;  and  unearthing  an  old 
yellow  silk  apron  from  a  chest  that  had 
belonged  to  her  mother,  she  fastened  it 
not  far  from  the  house  on  a  tree,  where 
it  was  plainly  visible  from  the  trail.     It 


fluttered  in  the  wind  several  days  before 
Herr  Stein  discovered  it,  and  asked  in 
disapproval,  "My  child,  what  is  this?" 

"  It  is  a  sign  to  frighten  away  spies. 
I  am  constantly  in  fear  of  that  prying 
detective  coming  and  finding  the  poor 
boy,  and  dragging  him  away." 

Herr  Stein  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  foolish,  Gretchen,  truth  is  best. 
I  can  persuade  the  officer  to  leave  him 
till  he  is  better.  Take  down  your  silly 
yellow  flag." 

"  Dear,  good  papa,  let  me  keep  it  ;  it 
will  save  us  from  intrusion,  and  let  me 
rest  from  my  fears." 

"Willful  child,  have  thy  way,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  a  wise  one." 

The  eleventh  day,  as  the  patient  and 
physician  both  slept,  Bruno  protested 
against  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
Gretchen  went  out  to  reconnoiter.  A 
gentleman  sat  on  his  horse  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  door. 

"  Miss  Stein,  I  believe.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  the  yellow  flag.  I  hope  your 
father  is  not  down  with  small-pox." 

"No,  thank  you."  Gretchen  hastened 
to  answer,  "it  is  only  a  friend  who  came 
here  ill.  We  took  him  in,  not  knowing 
what  was  the  matter." 

Poor  little  casuist !  she  would  not 
have  told  a  literal  falsehood  for  a  king's 
ransom  ;  but  in  this  extremity  she  was 
ready  to  exercise  any  ingenuity  to 
evade  the  truth. 

"I  am  the  doctor  from  Oakland  at- 
tending the  Escalantes ;  three  of  them 
are  sick,  and  I  hoped,  as  your  father  is 
a  physician,  I  could  leave  them  in  his 
charge." 

"Oh,  no,  he  could  not  leave  this 
patient.  He  is  often  violent,  and  there 
is  no  one  but  father  to  take  care  of  him. 
Will  you  come  in  and  see  him  ? "  reck 
lessly  suggested  the  girl,  remembering 
that  Herr  Stein  had  said  that  profes- 
sional gentlemen  were  punctilious  about 
intruding  in  such  cases. 

The  doctor  was  young  and  kindly.  He 
looked  at  her  with  candid  eyes.    "Are 
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my  services  needed,  Miss  Stein  ?  Does 
your  father  wish  me  to  see  the  pa- 
tient ?  " 

Gretchen  felt  a  pang  of  self-contempt. 
"  No,  sir,  thank  you  ;  he  is  very  ill,  but 
he  and  father  are  sleeping  now,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  best  to  disturb  them." 

"  I  shall  pass  by  daily,  and  your 
father  has  only  to  let  me  know  if  I  am 
needed.  I  hope  you  are  well  protected 
yourself,"  and  with  a  courteous  farewell 
the  doctor  went  his  way. 

"Our  Happy  Valley  has  become  a 
thoroughfare, — who  will  find  us  next  ?  " 
asked  the  girl  of  Bruno,  as  they  watched 
the  disappearing  rider. 

The  next  afternoon  two  well-dressed 
young  men  came  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, and  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  em- 
blem of  pestilence. 

"  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  a  young 
man  who  was  seen  in  this  vicinity  the 
day  of  the  snowstorm.  He  was  hiding 
from  the  officers  ;  we  are  friends  of  his, 
and  very  anxious  to  take  him  home," 
asked  one  of  the  strangers. 

Shrewd  little  Gretchen  saw  through 
this  transparent  artifice  at  once.  "  No, 
sir,  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  that 
he  was  seen  lurking  around  our  prem- 
ises thatmorningand  then  disappeared." 

"Where  is  your  father  ? " 

"  In  the  house  taking  care  of  a  man 
who  is  very  sick;  but  I  can  call  him." 

"No,  thanks,"  glancing  at  the  yellow 
pennon,  and  after  a  whispered  consul- 
tation the  inquirers  went  on. 

Three  days  later  the  familiar  voice  of 
Mr.  Harvey  again  called  from  the  trail, 
r  Has  your  father  taken  one  of  the  Mex- 
icans in  ?  I  see  you  have  hoisted  the 
yellow  flag." 

"The  poor  fellow  was  suffering,  and 
there  are  three  sick  at  the  Escalantes. 
You  know  we  do  not  fear  small-pox,"  fal- 
tered Gretchen. 

"  Still,  there  is  a  little  risk  of  taking 
it  a  second  time,  I  hear,  Miss  Gretchen. 
I  should  hate  to  see  your  pretty  face 
scarred.     I  'm   not   looking  for   Brand 


this  time,  only  for  a  horse-thief.  Where 
do  you  think  that  boy  has  been  found  ? 
Over  in  Nevada.  He  denies  being  the 
party  wanted,  but  the  description  is  very 
exact.  Some  of  the  Mexicans  must  have 
helped  him  through  to  Livermore,  where 
he  boarded  a  train.  The  chief  would  n't 
let  me  go  over  after  him,  but  the  sher- 
iff sent  a  man  to  identify  him  and  he  '11 
be  brought  back,"  said  the  officer  with 
cheerful  confidence. 

"  I  am  glad  he  got  out  of  these  hills," 
said  Gretchen,  with  a  little  shiver. 
"  Father  's  in  with  our  patient ;  shall  I 
tell  him  you  wish  to  see  him  ? " 

"  No,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  for  an- 
other cup  of  coffee,  but  I  '11  wait  till 
next  time.  Is  the  poor  fellow  very  sick?" 
"  Awfully ;  he  is  out  of  his  head  most 
of  the  time.  Papa  is  worn  out ;  I  help 
him  take  care  of  the  patient  all  I  can." 
Mr.  Harvey's  farewell  was  hastened 
by  the  last  statement,  and  the  little  girl 
congratulated  herself  on  being  rid  of 
his  attentions  for  some  time. 

A  month  from  the  date  of  his  ad- 
vent in  the  little  valley  Eugene  Brand 
was  brought  out  of  his  sick  room,  and 
propped  up  by  pillows  in  the  great  arm- 
chair. Youth  and  health  had  prevailed 
in  the  hard  struggle  with  disease,  and 
the  wretched  lad  was  fain  to  think  of 
his  future  course  in  life." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Herr  Stein,  look- 
ing at  the  young  face,  almost  childish 
in  its  helpless  sorrow,  "  the  wisest  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  return  and  give  your- 
self up.  The  court  will  deal  very  leniently 
with  you,  and  if  it  awards  any  punish- 
ment it  will  be  a  light  one.  You  wish 
to  go  abroad,  to  drop  your  own  name 
and  lose  your  identity  ;  you  will  then  be 
an  outcast,  an  alien  from  those  you  love. 
I  might  compass  your  escape,  and  send 
you  to  those  who  would  serve  you  for 
my  sake ;  but  from  bitter  experience  I 
beg  you  to  listen,  and  to  go  to  your 
mother.  Let  the  law  take  its  course ; 
it  will  be  merciful,  and  you  may  live 
down  the  sin  of  a  frenzied  moment." 
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Eugene  covered  his  face.  "  Don't 
ask  it  of  me :  my  mother  and  sister  might 
forgive  me,  but  Clara  could  not,  and  I 
can  never  go  back  to  walk  the  familiar 
streets  without  Ned.  You  don't  know 
how  I  loved  him.  At  any  other  time  I 
would  have  given  my  life  for  his.  I 
risked  drowning  last  summer  to  save 
him.  Then  too,  if  they  think  me  dead, 
Clara  will  forget  my  sin  and  love  my 
memory.  The  best  thing  for  all  who 
care  for  me  is  to  think  that  I  paid  my 
debt  in  that  way.  If  I  must  live  let  it 
be  among  strangers,  and  as  wretchedly 
as  possible  ;  eternity  will  not  be  long 
enough  for  me  to  expiate  my  crime." 

"  My  son,  greater  sins  than  thine  have 
been  forgiven.  King  David  deliberately 
took  the  life  of  his  friend,  and  the  Lord 
pardoned  him.  Bring  the  Bible,  Gretch- 
en,  and  let  me  read  the  fifty-first  Psalm." 
And  the  solemn  penitential  anthem  fell 
in  the  measured  cadence  of  the  German 
scholar's  voice. 

But  advice  and  comfort  were  alike 
unavailing,  the  invalid  brooded  despair- 
ingly over  his  crime.  Bruno,  vaguely 
sympathizing  with  him,  rubbed  his  great 
head  gently  against  the  boy's  knee  or 
looked  appealingly  into  his  face,  and 
Pandora  climbed  up  into  his  lap  and 
softly  purred  her  sympathy.  Gretchen 
tried  often  to  lure  him  to  the  window  to 
see  her  flowers,  or  sought  to  banish  his 
gloomy  thoughts  by  music. 

"I  must  go  to  Livermore  tomorrow, 
to  get  other  medicine  for  Eugene  and  a 
few  delicacies  to  tempt  his  appetite.  I 
greatly  fear  he  is  going  into  a  decline. 
Heart's  dearest,  I  grieve  to  leave  thee 
alone  with  such  a  melancholy  charge, 
but  thou  hast  a  soul  of  courage  and  I 
will  be  gone  but  a  few  hours,"  said  Herr 
Stein  one  evening,  after  two  weeks  of 
little  improvement  in  his  patient. 

He  rose  at  dawn,  and  the  little  maid 
watched  him  ascending  the  path  to  the 
summit  with  a  feeling  of  unutterable 
loneliness. 

While  her  guest  still  lay  in  the  ex- 


hausting sleep  only  obtained  after  the 
night  was  almost  spent,  she  wandered 
around  the  premises  attended  by  Bruno, 
Pandora,  and  the  motherless  kid,  now 
strong  and  active.  The  frolics  of  her 
four-footed  friends  no  longer  amused 
her.  A  blight  had  fallen  on  all  the 
simple  joys  that  once  sufficed  to  make 
her  secluded  life  happy. 

"  Bruno,"  she  apostrophized  the  more 
sedate  of  the  trio;  "I  feel  so  old,  so 
burdened  with  sorrow.  If  malign  fairies 
worked  their  will  I  should  think  one 
had  heard  me  complain  to  thee  the  day 
that  Eugene  came,  and  had  granted  my 
wish  for  change  by  casting  an  evil  spell 
over  papa  and  me;  for  he  has  other  care 
than  anxiety  for  Eugene,  for  I  often 
find  him  looking  at  me,  when  he  thinks 
I  do  not  see  him,  with  such  doubt  and 
sadness  as  I  never  saw  in  his  expression 
before.  We  used  to  be  so  merry  to- 
gether, and  he  shared  his  thoughts  with 
me.  If  I  had  but  been  content  in  that 
blessed  time.  If  I  could  only  go  back 
and  be  the  happy  little  Gretchen  of  six 
short  weeks  ago,  I  would  ask  for  noth- 
ing more  than  to  live  here,  and  die  here, 
and  be  buried  here,  in  this  lovely  little 
valley,  without  one  glimpse  of  the  big 
world  outside." 

As  the  invalid  slumbered  on,  she  be- 
thought herself  of  her  neglected  herba- 
rium, and  strolled  out  again,  after  going 
in  to  listen  for  sounds  of  his  waking.  In 
searching  for  some  favorite  plant  to 
press,  she  wandered  up  the  trail  a  short 
distance  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the 
one  her  father  had  taken,  keeping  watch 
of  the  house  and  the  bridle  path  behind 
her.  Bruno  devoted  himself  to  digging 
for  a  squirrel  that  he  had  pursued  to  its 
earthen  refuge :  absorbed  in  his  work, 
and  expressing  his  determination  to 
find  the  fugitive  in  short,  sharp  barks, 
he  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  Mr. 
Harvey  till  Gretchen  recognized  the 
horseman  before  her  protector  could 
dispute  his  advance. 

Mr.  Harvey  still  kept  at  a  wholesome 
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distance  from  her,  but  his  voice  and 
manner  were  extremely  cordial. 

"  How  is  your  patient  ?  "  he  asked,  as 
he  bade  her  good  morning. 

"  Better  in  some  directions,  but  papa 
doubts  his  ever  being  well  enough  to 
leave  our  house,  and  has  gone  to  Liver- 
more  today  for  more  medicine,  and  for 
food  suitable  for  him." 

"  I  hope  your  place  has  been  fumi- 
gated properly.  That  kind  of  contagion 
may  keep  its  strength  for  a  long  time. 
I  'm  sorry  your  father  is  n't  at  home, 
but  I  can  leave  a  message  for  him.  Miss 
Gretchen,  the  young  man  in  Nevada 
proved  not  to  be  Brand.  It  is  most 
likely  he  perished  in  the  hills  the  night 
of  that  snowstorm.  His  mother  offers 
a  large  reward  for  the  recovery  of  his 
body.  I  spent  yesterday  looking  for  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  Mexican's 
cabin  I  told  you  of,  and  I  staid  there 
last  night.  I  want  your  father  to  search 
the  canons  around  here,  and  to  report 
at  once  if  he  finds  the  remains,  either  to 
me  or  to  Mrs.  Brand." 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  ?"  sedately  inquired  the  little 
mistress  of  the  house. 

"No,  thanks  ;  I  shall  go  home  by  a 
new  route,  and  search  carefully  as  I  go. 
Good  morning :  my  regards  to  your 
father."  And  the  officerturned  around, 
retracing  his  course. 

"  Is  he  setting  a  trap  for  me,  I  won- 
der, Bruno  ?  The  worst  thing  about 
being  a  deceiver  is  that  it  makes  you 
distrust  everyone  else.  I  thought  I 
should  like  acting  a  part,  but  when  I 
think  that  I  have  been  living  a  lie  for 
six  weeks,  it  makes  me  heartsick.  Shall 
I  ever  speak  the  honest  truth  again?" 
And  Gretchen's  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

She  found  on  entering  the  house  that 
Eugene  had  dragged  himself  out  to  his 
seat  in  the  rustic  chair.  He  was,  as 
usual,  taciturn  and  moody,  answering 
in  monosyllables  her  timid  attempts  at 
conversation. 


The  day  seemed  unending.  She  ex- 
pected her  father  by  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  that  hour  came,  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven,  and  still  he  was  not  in 
sight.  Keeping  a  cheerful  countenance, 
she  persuaded  Eugene  to  take  a  sleep- 
ing-draught and  retire ;  then  looking 
carefully  to  the  condition  of  her  little 
arsenal  she  sat  down,  after  bolting  the 
door,  to  await  her  father's  coming. 

She  was  full  of  vague  apprehension, 
but  kept  repeating  to  herself,  "It  is 
nothing,  he  will  soon  be  here,"  till  the 
clock  struck  ten.  Then  the  stillness 
and  remoteness  of  the  place,  the  sounds 
of  the  night,  coyotes  howling  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  bleating  of  a  lamb  in  the 
fold,  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  all  filled  her 
with  foreboding.  Bruno  shared  her  un- 
easiness, running  to  the  door  to  growl 
at  some  unseen  source  of  disquiet. 

Once  a  horse's  feet  were  heard  gal- 
loping along  the  trail,  and  Gretchen 
held  her  breath  in  eager  expectation, 
but  the  rider  passed  on,  leaving  her 
more  solicitous  than  before.  Her  young 
blue  eyes  were  heavy  with  fatigue,  but 
fear  banished  sleep.  "Papa  has  met 
with  some  dreadful  accident,  or  been 
arrested  for  harboring  a  criminal.  What 
do  they  do  with  people  for  that  in 
America,  I  wonder  ?  I  read  in  English 
history  of  a  poor  woman,  Alice  Gaunt, 
who  was  burned  to  death  in  King  James 
the  Second's  time,  for  concealing  a 
traitor.  They  are  not  so  dreadfully 
cruel  as  that  now,  but  I  fear  it  is  some- 
thing worse  than  I  knew  to  hide  a  pris- 
oner. Poor  papa,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
me,  he  might  not  have  got  into  this 
trouble." 

So  she  mused,  and  tried  to  think  of 
any  soul  whom  she  could  ask  to  go  in 
quest  of  Herr  Stein.  The  plague-strick- 
en household  of  Escalante,  nor  the  un- 
happy lad  under  her  father's  roof,  were 
sources  of  aid.  She  could  not  leave 
the  invalid  to  go  herself,  and  the  lonely 
child  found  the  short  night  an  eternity 
of  suspense. 
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The  necessary  morning  tasks  brought 
a  little  relief,  and  after  they  were  per- 
formed shejpaced  up  and  down,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  till  the  invalid  rose. 
From  him  she  could  gain  neither  prac- 
tical help  nor  moral  support, —  indeed 
she  must  hide  from  him  her  serious 
apprehension,  and  answer  with  cheer- 
fulness his  querulous  inquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  Herr  Stein's  prolonged 
stay. 

"  They  will  come  here  to  arrest  Eu- 
gene if  they  have  put  papa  in  jail,"  she 
thought.  "Perhaps  they  will  take  me 
too.  I  wonder  if  I  had  not  better  hide 
Eugene  under  the  hay  in  the  barn.  He 
is  so  weak  he  cannot  go  any  distance." 

"  Why  does  n't  your  father  come  ?  " 
reiterated  the  fretful  invalid  for  the 
twentieth  time  at  noon.  "You  need  not 
try  to  deceive  me  ;  you  are  frightened  ; 
you  know  he  would  n't  leave  me  like 
this  if  he  had  not  met  with  some  dread- 
ful accident." 

The  child's  fortitude  deserted  her. 
She  burst  into  hysterical  sobs,  and  the 
peevish  boy  tried  to  recall  his  manli- 
ness. 

"There,  there,  Gretchen,  I  am  a 
brute  to  worry  you,  poor  little  thing, 
with  all  the  anxiety  you  can  bear.  Is 
there  any  neighbor  we  can  ask  to  help 
us  ?  "  I  might  go  and  send  him  to  look 
for  Mr.  Stein.  I  think  I  might  walk  a 
mile  or  two,  and  I  won't  hide  like  a  thief 
if  I  can  do  anything  toward  finding 
him." 

Spite  of  her  heartache  Gretchen 
laughed.  "You  would  be  a  fine  mes- 
senger ;  you  cannot  walk  across  the 
room  without  staggering.  I  don't  really 
think  papa  has  met  with  any  very  seri- 
ous trouble.  If  you  won't  suggest  calam- 
ities, I  shall  keep  my  courage  up." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  the  next  hour  ; 
then  Gretchen  sprang  up.  "  Some  one 
is  coming  ;  Bruno  is  so  excited." 

Looking  from  the  window  she  espied 
a  party  of  riders,  two  men  and  two  wo- 
men. 


"  Hide  yourself  quickly,  Eugene.  I 
hope  they  will  respect  the  yellow  flag  ; 
but  you  had  better  cover  yourself  up  in 
bed  and  not  draw  a  long  breath,  if  they 
come." 

The  new-comers,  not  deterred  by  the 
danger  signal,  pressed  forward,  and 
Gretchen,  with  a  feeling  of  desperation, 
recognized  her  evil  genius,  the  detective. 
Drawing  rein  at  the  hitching  block,  he 
assisted  the  ladies  to  alight,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  smile. 

Gretchen  set  her  weapons  against  the 
inside  wall  within  reach,  and  stood  at 
bay  before  her  door.  Mr.  Harvey's  com- 
panion was  unknown  to  her  —  a  gentle- 
man of  dignified  bearing,  fashionably 
dressed,  with  close-cut  hair,  smooth- 
shaven  chin,  and  blonde  mustache.  As 
their  cavaliers  approached  the  defiant 
little  hostess,  the  young  girls  stood  mod- 
estly in  the  background.  Resolved  to 
defend  her  helpless  charge  to  the  utter- 
most, Gretchen  confronted  the  officer 
with  a  resolute  expression.  Mr.  Har- 
vey's air  was  confident  :  he  did  not  pre- 
sent the  stranger,  but  abruptly  said, 
"  Well,  Miss  Gretchen,  we  've  come  for 
young  Brand  :  you  tricked  me  pretty 
finely  before,  but  it 's  n'o  use  to  try  it 
now.     I  'm  bound  to  have  him." 

"You  shall  not  enter  my  house.  I  '11 
set  Bruno  on  you  if  you  try,"  stoutly 
replied  the  little  maid.  "  You  can 't 
come  in  after  I  forbid  you,  unless  you 
show  me  your  warrant ;  papa  told  me 
that  was  the  law,  so  it  is  at  your  peril 
that  you  cross  this  threshold." 

"  Nonsense,  child.  I  did  n't  bring  a 
warrant  ;  but  nevertheless,  I  am  going 
in  to  search  these  premises  thoroughly," 
said  Mr.  Harvey,  stepping  forward. 

Gretchen  quickly  drew  her  repeating 
rifle  from  its  place,  saying :  "  If  you 
come  two  feet  nearer  me  I  shall  shoot." 

"  Gretchen,  liebchen"  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  his  native  tongue  ;  "give me  the 
gun."  Taking  it  from  her  unsteady 
hand,  he  continued :  "  Knowest  thou 
not  thy  father,  heart's  dearest  ?     All  is 
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well ;  here  are  Eugene's  sister  and 
Clara  Swayne,  come  to  claim  the  poor 
boy.  His  friend  did  not  die,  and  is  past 
all  danger.  If  thou  hadst  not  frightened 
away  the  bearers  of  good  tidings  with 
thy  deceitful  yellow  flag,  the  racking 
anxiety  of  weeks  might  have  been 
spared  us  all.  Don't  turn  so  pale,  my 
brave  little  heroine," — for  poor  little 
Gretchen,  snow-white  and  trembling, 
was  caught  in  Mr.  Harvey's  arms,  and 
carried  to  the  lounge  where  her  father 
and  the  young  ladies  fanned  her,  and 
sprinkled  her  face  with  water.  Eugene 
had  heard  enough  to  relieve  his  mind, 
and,  attempting  to  rise  and  come  to 
greet  his  sister,  fell  to  the  floor.  The 
resulting  noise  drew  the  attention  of  all 
but  Herr  Stein  in  his  direction. 

"  Thou  desirest  me  to  tell  thee  about 
the  whole  matter,  my  darling.  When  I 
reached  Livermore  I  saw  a  notice 
signed  by  Mrs.  Brand,  offering  a  large 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  her  son's  re- 
mains. After  a  little  cautious  inquiry  I 
learned  that  young  Swayne  was  alive, 
and  at  once  decided  that  I  must  go  to 
Eugene's  mother.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
was  hardly  a  fashionable  man  ;  and  not 
to  be  hooted  upon  the  streets,  I  sub- 
mitted myself  a  sacrifice  to  the  hands 
of  the  barber  and  tailor.  All  the  sorrow 
of  the  past  month  has  been  needless, 
unless  it  teaches  thee  the  value  of 
truth.' 


"  O  papa !  I  have  learned  it  for  all  my 
life,  and  now  we  can  take  up  our  happy 
life  again,  only  thou  and  I.  I  shall  never 
pine  for  a  wider  view  of  the  world." 

Herr  Stein's  blue  eyes  kindled  with  a 
sudden  flame.  "  No,  heart's  dearest, 
never  more  for  thee  and  me  the  indo- 
lence and  isolation  of  the  past.  Thy 
father  has  been  taught  as  sharp  a  les- 
son as  thou  hast.  Because  the  failure 
of  my  socialistic  schemes  drove  me 
from  Germany,  I  have  for  twelve  years 
skulked  in  this  covert  like  a  hunted 
beast.  An  inconsistent  yearning  for  the 
rank  and  fortune  that  I  forfeited  made 
me  forget  the  claims  of  humanity  and 
my  duty  to  thee.  Thou  hast  been  fed 
on  romance  and  tradition,  and  defrauded 
of  wholesome  companionship  and  youth- 
ful enjoyments.  Now  I  begin  my  life 
anew.  I  will  be  a  citizen  of  this  good 
State.  I  can  earn  our  bread  by  my 
profession,  and  if  thy  young  affections 
root  themselves  here,  we  may  forget 
the  Fatherland  that  cast  us  out,  for  the 
generous  foster  mother  that  opens  her 
arms  to  us." 

You  may  meet  Count  Von  Altenstein 
on  the  streets  of  Oakland,  but  you 
would  not  suspect  that  the  quiet  Doctor 
Stein,  with  his  gentle  manners  and  win- 
ning smile,  was  once  a  political  exile,  or 
that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  Swayne, 
the  most  passionately  loyal  of  American 
matrons,  first  drew  breath  in  Germany. 
Mary  T.  Mott. 
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SUMMER  HOURS  BY  THE  PACIFIC. 

Sweet  summer  hours  on  mild  Pacific's  shore, 
Long  golden  hours  beside  the  western  sea, 
Ah,  would  that  I  again  might  live  them  o'er, — 
Those  days  of  ecstasy ! 

I  hear  once  more  the  gull's  triumphant  screech, 
And  see  our  white  tents  glimmer  in  the  sun, 
And  far  beyond,  the  gleaming  curve  of  beach, 
Where  foam-flecked  breakers  run. 

I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  tender  hand, 
I  drink  the  beauty  of  her  starry  eyes, 
As  we  together  tread  the  hard  brown  sand 
Beneath  deep  sapphire  skies. 

To  her  the  crowding  billows  rise  and  bow, 
And  passion-fraught,  their  great  hearts  wildly  beat, 
Like  frenzied  lovers  they  advance,  and  now 
Fall  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

The  pushing  tide  crawls  in  across  the  reef, 
To  landward  drifts  the  fine,  uprising  spray, 
The  cliff's  one  fir  tree,  moaning  as  with  grief, 
Is  wrapped  in  shrouds  of  gray. 

We  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  evening  air, 
And  watch  the  red  sun  sinking  to  his  rest, 
The  while  the  startled  waters  flame  and  flare 
Against  the  crimsoned  west, 

We  sit  within  the  blazing  driftwood's  glow, 
And  listen  to  old  ocean's  mournful  tone, 
We  gaze  enchanted  as  the  surges  throw 
White  fire  on  crag  and  stone. 

Ne'er  will  my  memory  lose  those  haunting  seas, 
That  wave-born  music  crashing  through  the  night, 
The  long-lashed  stars,  Pacific's  plaintive  breeze, 
Nor  breaker's  wall  of  light ! 

Herbert  Bashford. 
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THE  THLINKETS  OF  ALASKA. 


AR  different  are 
the  natives  of  the 
southeastern  coast 
o  f  Alaska  from 
those  of  the  north- 
west, or  interior  of 
that  territory,  nor 
do  they  resemble  the  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  or  those  of  the  lower  Pacific 
Coast.  Where  they  came  from  origin- 
ally is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
historians  and  ethnologists  say  that 
they  are  descendants  of  a  shipload  of 
Japanese  wrecked  on  the  coast  centuries 
ago.  But  as  they  have  no  written  lan- 
guage, and  their  traditions  and  stories 
of  the  remote  past  are  vague  and  vision- 


ary, and  unlike  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple, where  they  came  from  must  remain 
a  mystery.  Their  small  hands  and  feet, 
black  eyes,  and  the  general  cast  of  their 
features,  are  not  unlike  the  Japanese, 
and  there  is  a  funny  likeness  in  the  lit- 
tle, fat,  chubby  babies.  If  you  should  see 
two  infants  dressed  alike,  one  Japanese, 
the  other  Alaskan,  you  could  not  tell 
which  was  which,  though  perhaps  their 
mothers  might. 

Not  much  was  known  of  the  Thlin- 
kets  until  about  a  century  ago,  when 
Russian  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Count  Baranoff,  were  sent  to  take  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  country.  He  and 
his  officers  were  unnecessarily  cruel  and 
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bloodthirsty.  They  bombarded  and 
burned  villages,  and  killed  men,  women, 
and  children,  indiscriminately. 

The  natives  did  all  they  could  to  de- 
fend their  homes  and  families,  and 
retaliated  fiercely  at  first  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  them  ;  but  they  had  no 
firearms,  and  were  powerless  against  the 
invading  forces,  and  were  soon  con- 
quered and  subdued.  Outbreaks  were 
frequent  among  them  for  some  years 
afterwards ;  but  finally,  when  Baranoff 
had  established  himself  in  a  fortress  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  stockade,  in  Sitka,  on 
the  site  where  the  famous  Baranoff  Cas- 
tle now  stands,  they  apparently  gave  up 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  and  became  as 
hopeless  and  spiritless  as  the  serfs  of 
Russia. 

Baranoff  had  the  reputation  of  being 
not  only  wicked  and  cruel,  but  coward- 
ly. He  dared  not  risk  his  life  going 
among  the  people  he  had  injured  ;  yet, 
in  direct  contradiction  of  this,  a  pretty 
story  comes  to  us. 

A  native  woman  whose  husband  had 
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been  killed  by  the  Russians  swore  ven- 
geance on  the  Count.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  herself  to  strike  him 
dead,  but  her  only  child,  her  baby  boy, 
when  grown  to  be  a  man,  should  re- 
venge his  father's  death.  He  grew  to 
be  a  fine,  sturdy  little  fellow  :  the  joy 
and  pride  of  his  mother's  heart,  he  was 
seldom  out  of  her  sight,  and  as  she 
watched  him  in  his  boyish  play  she 
counted  the  years  that  must  pass  over 
his  head  before  he  would  be  able  to  do 
the  deed  she  had  planned  for  him. 

But  once  he  escaped  her  vigilance, 
and  fell  into  a  stream  of  water  where  it 
was  wide  and  deep,  and  would  surely 
have  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  Count 
Baranoff,  who,  seeing  the  accident, 
jumped  into  the  icy  cold  water  and  res- 
cued the  child.  That  the  mother  was 
grateful, and  then  and  there  relinquished 
her  murderous  designs  on  the  life  of  the 
Count,  we  cannot  find  out  at  this  late 
day  ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  Count 
was  not  killed  by  a  boy,  or  young  man. 
He  became  imbecile  and  dissolute  as  he 
grew  older,  and  finally  died  on  his  way 
back  to  Russia,  where  he  had  been  re- 
called by  the  Czar. 

Wrangel,  Kupreanoff,  and  other  gov- 
ernors who  successively  were  given  con- 
trol of  the  Czar's  Alaskan  domains, 
were  said  not  to  be  so  heartless  and 
cruel  as  Baranoff.  Other  lords  and  la- 
dies came  with  them  ;  a  miniature  court 
was  formed  at  the  Castle,  churches  and 
schools  were  founded,  industries  estab- 
lished, comfortable  houses  built,  and 
efforts  made  to  Christianize  the  natives. 

At  the  time  "  Aliaska,"  as  the  Rus- 
sians called  it,  came  into  our  hands  the 
inhabited  part  of  Baranoff  Island  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  is  not 
patriotic  to  say  so,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  affairs  there  were  managed  much 
better  than  they  ever  have  been  since. 
They  had  factories,  wagon  roads,  work- 
shops, cattle  farms,  foundries,  and  other 
industries  not  to  be  found  there  now. 
That  the   natives   were  not  neglected, 
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their  comfortable  houses,  built  in  Rus- 
sian fashion  with  huge  beams  and  logs, 
are  a  proof.  Nearly  all  the  old  people 
speak  the  Russian  language  and  are 
faithful  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Perhaps  they,  like  the  Russians  still 
there,  refer  to  the  "  good  old  times  be- 
fore the  country  was  turned  over." 

They  were  not  pleased  at  the  time, 
but  awed  by  the  martial  display  of  the 
United  States  Army  made  no  disturb- 
ance at  first.  It  was  at  an  unfortunate 
epoch,  you  will  remember  :  just  at  the 
close  of  our  civil  war,  when  officers  could 
not  be  as  particular  about  enlisting  men, 
it  may  be  rather  a  wild  set  were  sent  to 
Alaska.  For  some  reason  they  could 
not  be  kept  properly  under  control  and 
did  much  harm  among  the  natives, 
teaching  the  men  to  drink  and  gamble, 
ruining  the  girls  and  women.  The  in- 
habitants were  thoroughly  demoralized 
when,  at  the  end  of  ten  long  years,  the 
troops  were  finally  withdrawn,  and  the 
country  left  without  protection. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  natives 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Russians 
and  other  white  people  left  in  the  towns, 


"  We  will  take  back  our  own  land,"  they 
said. 

To  do  this  they  burned  down  the  de- 
serted buildings  on  the  parade  ground 
and  the  Lutheran  church, defaced  graves, 
pulled  down  the  stockade,  ransacked  the 
castle  formerly  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ors, and  destroyed  everything  they  could 
get  hold  of.  They  committed  these  and 
similar  outrages,  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  and  fearful  drink,  called  "boochi- 
noo,"  which  they  had  been  taught  by 
soldiers  to  make  of  molasses.  They  be- 
came so  wild  and  furiously  drunk  that 
they  were  capable  of  any  mischief. 

The  Russian  families  gathered  like 
frightened  sheep  around  their  shepherd, 
the  Greek  priest.  Other  white  families 
took  refuge  in  the  barracks  and  block 
houses.  The  wife  of  a  miner  now  living 
in  Sitka  has  told  me  of  the  hardships 
of  that  time.  One  night  in  winter,  when 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  there  came  a 
sudden  alarm  of  "  Indians  !"  In  her 
night  clothes,  with  her  little  children 
crying  about  her,  she  was  forced  to  leave 
her  home,  to  go  with  other  mothers  to 
the  barracks,  where  they  could  be  de- 
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fended  in  case  of  an  attempted  massacre. 
But  the  people  were  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  In  all  that  time  there  is  no 
authenticated  account  of  the  killing  of 
more  than  one  white  man  by  natives. 
Lessons  in  cruelty  given  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  in  debauchery  by  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  made  these  people  blood- 
thirsty ;  but  they  were  wild,  riotous,  and 
unruly,  especially  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink,  and  kept  the  white 
people  in  fear  of  their  lives  for  nearly 
two  years.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
hundred  natives,  and  less  than  three 
hundred  white  people  then  in  Sitka. 

There  is  rather  a  dramatic  story  told 
of  that  time.  A  native  boy  was  killed 
by  a  Russian.  They  were  fighting  at 
the  time,  but  there  were  no  witnesses. 
The  natives  were  terribly  angry.    They 
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declared  they  would  kill  not  only  the 
Russian  boy,  but  all  of  his  people. 
With  painted  faces  they  assembled  for 
a  grand  war-dance  before  beginning  the 
extermination.  Their  old  chief  was  sor- 
ry for  the  white  people ;  he  wished  to 
save  them  if  he  could.  He  was  totally 
blind,  yet  calmly  and  quietly  he  rose  up 
among  the  infuriated  people  and  ex- 
claimed :  — 

"  I  saw  the  Indian  strike  the  white 
boy  first.  It  is  right  that  he  should  lie 
there,  dead  !  " 

His  words  were  like  oil  on  troubled 
waters  ;  they  believed  he  had  had  a  vis- 
ion, separated  quietly,  and  no  violence 
was  attempted. 

Another  time  the  affection  of  a  na- 
tive for  a  certain  little  golden-haired 
boy  saved  the  people.  He  feared  the 
child  would  be  hurt  in  an  attempted  up- 
rising, and  warned  his  parents.  They 
told  others,  and  the  natives,  finding 
their  plan  no  longer  secret,  gave  it  up. 
It  was  not  until  the  English  admiral, 
at  Victoria,  heard  of  the  distress  of  the 
white  families  in  and  about  Sitka,  and 
sent  a  man-of-war  to  protect  them  from 
further  depredations,  that  the  United 
States  government  roused  itself  suffi- 
ciently to  send  its  own  warships  to 
guard  this  far  away  and  unprotected 
country. 

This  plan  of  naval  guardianship 
worked  far  better  than  having  a  mili- 
tary station  at  Sitka,  with  its  numerous 
soldiers  ashore.  Commander  Beardslee 
and  his  successor,  Commander  Glass  of 
the  Jamestown,  did  wonderfully  well  for 
the  natives.  They  sent  men  to  destroy 
their  stills,  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  manufacture  the  terrible  hoo- 
chinoo,  had  emptied  into  the  bay  every 
barrel  of  molasses,  and  insisted  that  no 
more  should  be  imported.  They  made 
the  natives  clean  out  their  houses,  and 
clear  away  all  filth  and  rubbish  from 
their  quarters,  numbered  the  houses,and 
started  a  school  for  the  children. 

After  Commander  Glass    came  Cap- 
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tain  Merriman,  of  the  Adams.  He,  too 
did  good  work  among  the  natives,  who 
had  come  to  look  upon  the  commander 
of  a  warship  as  a  "  big  tyee,"  whose 
word  was  law.  Realizing  that  he  was 
not  unfriendly  to  them  and  their  inter- 
ests, they  would  go  to  a  commander  to 
settle  quarrels  and  fights  among  them- 


The  civil  government  began  in  Alaska 
in  1884,  and  is  still  supreme,— -a  small 
ship  of  war  and  a  force  of  marines  be- 
ing stationed  at  Sitka  for  protection. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  natives 
would  appreciate  our  republican  form  of 
government,  even  if  they  could  under- 
stand them.     They  would  rather  have  a 
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selves,  or  with  the  tribes  living  on  other 
islands.  Gravely  he  would  decide  how 
many  blankets  should  be  paid  to  redress 
an  injury,  acting  as  a  judge,  without 
jury,  or  an  untrammeled  governor. 

This  was  the  best  way  to  manage 
these  people,  to  keep  peace  with  them 
and  among  them,  and  to  protect  them 
from  further  contamination. 


grand  tyee,  whose  word  is  law,  where 
they  can  see  and  talk  with  him,  than 
far  off  in  Washington,  with  officials  here 
to  represent  him.  They  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand the  advantages  of  a  jury  trial, 
nor  the  benefit  of  contending  lawyers. 

There  was  quiet  sarcasm  in  the  an- 
swer of  a  native  prisoner,  who,  when 
asked  by  the  lawyer  engaged  to  defend 
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him,  why  he  had  not  pleaded  "not 
guilty  "  as  he  had  advised  him,  said, 
"  Because  I  cannot  lie  like  a  white  man." 

It  is  natural  that  a  people  fond  of 
glitter  and  show  should  be  more  im- 
pressed by  gay  uniforms,  shining  epau- 
lettes and  brass  buttons  than  by  officials 
in  "  Boston  clothes." 

Most  of  the  accounts  written  of  Alaska 
are  by  tourists  or  explorers,  who,  at  the 
longest,  are  in  Sitka  but  a  week  or  so  in 
summer.  They  describe  the  ranch,  or 
Indian  village,  as  unsightly  and  unclean, 
its  people  slovenly  to  the  last  degree, 
most  of  them  infirm  or  crippled. 

They  do  not  realize  that  all  the  able- 
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bodied  men  are  away  at  the  canneries  or 
mines,  working  for  wages ;  or  out  in 
canoes  on  long  fishing  or  hunting  ex- 
cursions. They  start  early  in  the  season, 
taking  their  families,  and  return  in  the 
fall  with  skins,  furs,  and  curios,  for  sale, 
fish  and  berries  dried  for  winter  use, 
and  quantities  of  seal  oil,  which  is  their 
favorite  food. 

These  people  are  independent  and  self- 
supporting.  They  are  called  Indians, 
but  they  are  not  like  those  on  govern- 
ment reservations.  They  neither  ask 
nor  require  help  from  the  government. 
Those  of  the  tribe  who  are  superannu- 
ated, sickly,  or  diseased,  are  left  during 
the  summer  with  the  squaws,  who  make 


baskets  and  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  summer  squatting  in  a  row  on 
the  sidewalk,  with  berries,  curios,  and 
baskets,  for  sale,  leaving  the  sick  and 
aged  to  their  own  devices.  They  usually 
go  about  quite  indecently  clad  and  with 
bare  feet,  or  sit  in  their  doorways,  blear- 
eyed  and  sunken-cheeked,  surrounded 
with  sickly  children  and  dirty  dogs.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  try  to  teach  them  new 
ways.  We  leave  them  to  think  of  the 
past,  its  troubles,  and  trials,  that  began 
during  Russia's  occupancy,  and  did  not 
end  when  the  country  was  "  turned 
over."  They  are  not  paupers  nor  in  need 
of  help  from  outsiders.  Their  own 
people  are  able  and  willing  to  supply  all 
their  wants. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  visit  the  ranch. 
The  wanderers  have  then  returned. 
Tribes  from  other  islands  begin  to  arrive 
in  their  canoes,  to  be  hospitably  enter- 
tained for  weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  the  exact  number  of  natives, 
but  at  times  there  must  be  nearly  a 
thousand  of  them  on  the  ranch. 

The  old  people  that  look  so  disrepu- 
table in  summer,  in  winter  crouch  over 
the   wood  fire,  that   in  all  of  the  old 
houses  is  in  the  center  of  the  one  large 
room.     They  are  wrapped  in  gay  blank- 
ets, and  form,  with  the  children  playing 
about  and  the  women  weaving  baskets 
or  preparing  meals,    very   picturesque 
groups.     Fall  and  winter  are  the  times 
for  native  dances.     White  visitors  an 
not  only  welcomed,  but  are  given  th( 
best  places  and  the  only  chairs,  for  th( 
dusky  audience  sits  on  the  floor,  men, 
women    and    children   close    together, 
while  the  chosen  dancers  gyrate   and 
sing. 

If  one  can  endure  being  in  a  room  with 
two  or  three  hundred  natives  huddled 
together,  and  the  smell  of  dried  fish,  furs, 
smoke,  and  sejl  oil,  always  to  be  found 
in  their  dwellings,  the  entertainment  is 
really  very  enjoyable,  especially  if  near 
by  is  a  friend  able  to  translate  and  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  it  all.    One  of  these 
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dances,  "The  Peace  Dance,"  I  have  al- 
ready described  for  Overland  readers. 
A  "potlach  "  dance,  so  called,  is  very- 
interesting.  The  Indian  who  gives  it 
must  needs  be  wealthy,  for  often  as 
many  as  a  hundred  blankets  are  torn  in 
strips  and  divided  among  the  women 
present.  This  is  not  so  wasteful  as  it 
would  seem,  for  all  the  winter  clothing 
of  the  boys  and  girls  is  made  of  these 
torn  pieces,  and  so,  as  well,  the  blouses 
for  the  men  and  coverings  for  the  wo- 
men. The  blankets  are  most  of  them 
tan-colored,  with  gay  Roman-striped 
borders,  and  are  quite  effective  made  up 
with  the  border  as  a  trimming.  Some- 
times yards  and  yards  of  calico  are  torn 
up  and  divided  among  the  squaws.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  seethe  breadths  in  the 
skirts  the  women  wear  of  different  pat- 
terns and  colors.  Over  these  skirts  they 
wear  a  blanket  wrap  and  gay  silk  or  cot- 
ton handkerchief  on  their  heads. 


Princess  Thorn,  a  noted  character  in 
Sitka,  formerly  owner  of  and  dealer  in 
Indian  slaves,  and  now  grown  fat  and 
wealthy,  scorns  the  blanket,  though  she 
still  adheres  to  the  silken  headgear. 
She  is  well  known  to  tourists,  who  de- 
light in  the  stories  of  her  fabulous 
wealth,  many  husbands,  and  wonderful 
costumes.  Her  last  Fourth  of  July  dress 
was  a  magenta  silk,  with  a  white  lace 
overskirt.  She  sometimes  wears  yellow 
satin  and  other  dresses  equally  fine,  and 
carries  a  big  red  sunshade  or  a  Japanese 
fan. 

She  is  a  sentimental  old  thing,  and 
was  really  very  fond  of  Thorn,  the  hus- 
band whose  name  she  bears.  When  he 
died,  some  said  she  had  tormented  him 
to  death,  for  he  was  a  young,  handsome 
Indian,  and  she— big,  fat,  and  old  enough 
to  be  his  mother — was  constantly  com- 
plaining of  his  running  away.  Perhaps 
he  got  tired  of  being  brought  back  to 
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her,  and  was  glad  to  find  rest  even  in 
the  cemetery.  She  mourned  for  him  a 
while,  then  concluded  to  take  back  his 
predecessor ;  but  before  she  did  this, 
there  was  quite  an  imposing  procession. 
First  came  the  Princess,  in  one  of  her 
marvelous  costumes,  and  after  her 
walked,  two  by  two,  Indians  carrying 
pickets  and  planks  to  make  a  fence 
round  Thorn's  grave.  She  stayed  at  the 
cemetery  till  it  was  finished,  then  wiping 
her  eyes  went  back  to  her  home,  and 
sent  for  the  old  husband. 

She  keeps  her  house  on  the  ranch 
very  clean,  has  a  large  cooking  range  in 
the  big  room,  and  flaming  advertising 
pictures  hung  on  the  walls.  How  many 
blankets,  gold  and  silver  bracelets,  and 
valuable  furs,  she  has  stored  away,  no 
one  knows.  Not  long  ago  one  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  coin  was  paid  to  her  for 
some  furs  she  sold,  but  before  that  she 


had  more  money  than  she  could  count. 
Indeed,  she  never  could  count  it  all  by 
herself. 

The  best  house  on  the  ranch  belongs 
to  "Dude  Dick."  It  is  two-storied,  has 
bay  windows,  and  is  partitioned  like  a 
Boston  house.  At  the  house-warming 
the  host,  in  a  long  ulster  and  sealskin 
cap,  received  us  politely,  speaking  Eng- 
lish perfectly. 

Sitka  Jim  is  known  to  tourists  by  his 
ability  to  make  spoons  and  bracelets 
out  of  coins,  and  by  his  fancy  prices  for 
the  same.  There  are  other  jewelers, 
but  he  is  the  best.  Many  of  the  men 
carve  in  wood  and  horn  grotesque  fig- 
ures, which  are  so  Japanese  that  they 
must  have  inherited  the  talent  from 
their  ancestors  in  Asia. 

The  natives  have  a  great  fondness  for 
display  and  bright  colors.  This  fond- 
ness is  fostered  in  the  Greek  church  at 
Sitka,  founded  by  Russia  and  still  sup- 
ported by  that  country.  The  gorgeous 
robes  and  altar-cloths,  the  golden  and 
silver  glitter  of  crowns  and  halos,  the 
lighted  candles  and  beautiful  paintings, 
are  to  the  native  worshipers  awe-inspir- 
ing.    In  rapt  attention  they  stand  upon 
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their  feet  throughout  the  long  services, 
themselves  picturesque  in  their  gay 
handkerchiefs  and  bright-colored  Sun- 
day garments. 

Even  the  children  know  the  proper 
time  to  cross  themselves  in  the  service, 
and  when  to  kneel  with  heads  bowed 
low,  standing  together  in  front  of  the 
whole  congregation,  as  serious  and  well- 
behaved  as  their  elders. 

The  smallest  ones  are  held  in  their 
mothers'  arms,  and  after  the  regular 
service  are  brought  forward  for  com- 
munion. It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to 
see  them, — the  chubby,  dark  little  faces 
of  the  pappooses  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  white-complexioned,  flaxen-haired 
Russian  babies.  The  mothers  of  both 
races  stand  together  side  by  side.  In- 
side of  the  church  doors  all  are  equal ; 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  caste,  and 
no  separations  save  those  of  sex.  Infants 
are  baptized  when  but  a  few  days  old, 
and  as  soon  as  their  mothers  can  bring 
them  are  brought  every  Sunday  for  the 
communion  service  until  they  can  walk 
alone. 

Father  Donskoy,  the  good  local  priest 
of  this  church,  has  learned  the  Thlinket 
language,  so  that  when  he  whispers 
words  of  consolation  into  the  ears  of 
the  dying,  comforts  the  mourners,  or 
remonstrates  with  the  backsliders,  he 
needs  no  interpreter  at  his  elbow.  He 
is  a  hard  worker  and  very  much  in  earn- 
est ;  and  though  he  has  a  large  family 
of  his  own  to  care  for,  has  adopted 
children,  two  of  them  half-breed'  or- 
phans, left  homeless  and  parentless  in  a 
country  where  the  government  has 
provided  no  asylum  nor  place  of  refuge. 

There  is  a  mission  day  school  con- 
nected with  this  church.  The  greatest 
trouble  its  teacher  has  with  it  is  that 
attendance  is  not  compulsory.  The 
children  will  not  attend  this  or  the  pub- 
lic school  regularly,  except  about  Christ- 
mas time, —  then  they  flock  in  and  ex- 
pect gifts  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

A  Presbyterian  mission  school  started 
Vol.  xxii — 17. 


in  Wrangell  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  soon  afterwards  moved  to  Sitka, 
where  it  is  now  a  large  and  nourishing 
settlement.  There  are  about  120  na- 
tive pupils  and  nineteen  teachers.  In 
two  large,  old-fashioned  buildings  are 
the  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  dining- 
rooms,  and  kitchen.  There  are  also  a 
church,  two  hospitals,  and  several  small- 
er buildings.  In  one  of  these  latter 
quite  a  large  collection  of  curios  is  to  be 
found.  In  others,  industrial  pursuits, 
such  as  bootmaking  and  coopering  are 
carried  on.  Besides  these  there  are 
some  six  or  eight  model  cottages,  occu- 
pied by  natives  who  have  married  girls 
from  the  mission. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
and  is  still  expended  annually  on  this 
Mission  Training  School,  as  it  is  called. 
Funds  have  been  collected  from  Presby- 
terian churches  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Home  Board  of  Missions  con- 
tributes large  sums.  It  is  a  pet  charity 
with  the  tourists,  who  donate  hundreds 
of  dollars  during  the  summer  season. 
To  this  the  United  States  government 
adds  over  thirty-five  cents  per  day  for 
the  support  of  each  pupil. 

There  are  many  that  do  not  approve 
of  using  government  money  to  help  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools, — and  many 
who  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  In- 
dians should  be  taught  the  doctrines 
and  beliefs  of  any  especial  church. 
There  have  been  many  articles  written 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  However,  the  fact  that 
government  money  is  used  gives  us  the 
right  to  criticise,  and  to  say  that  we 
think  too  much  is  being  done  to  culti- 
vate intellects,  and  not  enough  towards 
making  artisans  of  its  scholars.  The 
teachers  are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for 
this,  for  they  do  simply  as  they  are  di- 
rected ;  but  if  those  to  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility belongs  would  visit  Mr. 
Duncan's  school  at  Methlacatla,  they 
would  find  it  is  possible,  without  help 
from  churches,   private  individuals,  or 
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the  government,  to  educate  natives  so 
that  they  may  become  self-reliant  work- 
ers, able  to  take  up  and  carry  on  any 
ordinary  business  enterprise,  and  to  fol- 
low almost  any  trade. 

During  the  summer  season  hundreds 
of  tourists  visit  the  Mission  Training 
School,  and  are  delighted  with-  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scholars.  And  well 
they  may  be ;  for  the  girls  with  their 
clean  check  aprons  and  neatly  braided 
hair,  and  the  well  dressed,  polite  boys, 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  school. 

The  older  class  go  through  a  few  of 
their  exercises  for  visitors,  who  are  as- 
tonished at  their  proficiency  in  the 
higher  English  branches,  their  ability  to 
work  out  difficult  equations  and  to  round 
out  rhetorical  sentences.  Children  in 
the  younger  class  sing  gospel  hymns, 
and  the  musical  band  is  brought  out  to 
play  for  their  edification.  The  tourist 
is  then  taken  to  the  workshops,  and 
shown  with  great  pride  articles  made  by 
the  boys.  They  seem  to  inherit  the  art 
of  carving  and  it  is  a  talent  easily  culti- ' 
vated. 

The  institution  turns  out  some  toler- 
able carpenters  and  coopers,  but  no 
adepts  in  any  trade.  However,  the 
young  men  are  all  able  to  support  them- 
selves, when  they  leave  school,  better 
and  more  intelligently  than  their  fathers 
and  uncles  were,  who  had  not  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  had. 

No  child  is  taken  at  the  institution 
unless  a  paper  is  signed  by  parents  or 
guardians,  agreeing  to  leave  him  or  her 
there  five,  eight,  or  ten  years,  as  the  case 
maybe.  The  girls  enter  there,  little 'un- 
trained creatures  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
with  dull  animal  faculties  ;  but  as  time 
goes  on,  they  improve  rapidly  and  be- 
come bright  and  attractive,  and  with 
the  new  life  is  born  an  abhorrence  of  the 
old. 

At  seventeen  or  eighteen  they  are 
obliged,  by  their  parents  or  relations, 
to  return  to  the  ranch.  A  very  few  of 
them  marry  fellow  students,  and  stay 


under  mission  protection,  living  in  the 
mission-built  cottages.  One  of  the  girl 
pupils  had  the  chance  to  go  South  to  a 
seminary,  and  has  returned  so  proficient 
a  teacher  that  she  has  the  largest  class 
in  the  building  under  her  charge. 

Girl  scholars  have  been  taught  at  the 
mission  to  sew  on  machines,  to  knit,  and 
to  do  a  little  cooking,  but  there  are  a 
very  few  who  do  not  think  housework  . 
degrading.  They  do  not,  so  the  teach- 
ers say,  imbibe  this  idea  at  the  mission. 
Their  forefathers  made  slaves  and  house- 
hold drudges  of  prisoners  captured  from 
other  tribes,  and  these  young  women 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  thought, 
that  to  do  scrubbing,  washing,  and  clean- 
ing, is  to  do  the  work  of  a  slave.  They 
go  back  to  the  ranch  and  fall  gradually 
back  into  old  ways,  often  forgetting  the 
moral  lessons  they  have  had. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  alien 
blood  on  the  ranch  who  has  seen,  in  the 
arms  of  squaw  mothers,  children  with  as 
white  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  brown 
curly  hair,  as  some  of  our  own  darlings. 
Other  little  ones  there  are  with  bright 
red  hair  and  fair  faces.  One  little  girl  I 
shall  never  forget  :  she  sat  on  the  step 
of  a  house  at  the  ranch,  as  perfect  a  little 
mulatto  as  ever  was  born  in  Dixieland, 
with  pouting  red  lips,  wooly  hair,  and 
dark  skin,  very  unlike  her  half  brothers 
and  sisters,  whose  paternities  respec- 
tively seemed  equally  promiscuous. 

A  tendency  towards  frailty  is  undoubt- 
edly inherited,  but  it  is  fostered  by  en- 
vironment. If  the  mission  girls  could 
be  shielded  for  a  few  years  after  they 
leave  there,  they  might  lead  better  lives. 
Those  few  who  have  married  white  men,, 
or  educated  Indians,  have  generally 
made  good,  faithful  wives. 

The  Thlinkets,  like  the  Japanese, 
their  probable  ancestors,  are  not  a 
strong,  robust  people.  Living  a  free 
out-door  life,  they  are  comparatively 
exempt  from  disease.  Though  the  ef- 
fect of  much  canoeing,  in  days  gone  by, 
has   injured   the   shape  of  their  lower 
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limbs  so  much  that  with  many  of  them 
it  amounts  to  deformity,  giving  them 
an  awkward  gait  and  unsightly  appear- 
ance. 

The  death  rate  is  not  large  at  the 
ranch.  Sometimes,  but  not  very  often, 
we  see  a  coffin  borne  by  Indians  to- 
wards the  Greek  church,  the  body  be- 
decked with  artificial  flowers  and  uncov- 
ered, that  all  may  see  the  face  of  the 
departed. 

They  still  adhere  to  some  of  their  old 
superstitions.  We  know  that  a  plank 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  back  of  the 
house,  that  the  body  might  not  have  to 
be  lifted  over  the  threshold  of  the  front 
door,  or  out  of  a  window,  thus  allowing 
evil  spirits  to  enter.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  them,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  some  other  of 
their  ancient  ways  —  that  of  cremation, 
for  instance.  Now  bodies  are  buried 
very  often  just  back  of  their  houses, 
and  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  hard, 
not  deep  below  the  surface.  Fortu- 
nately, the  houses  are  built  close  to  the 
shore,  and  fresh  sea  breezes  carry  away 
all  odors,  and  keep  the  ranch  in  a  far 
purer  condition  than  is  found  in  the 
crowded  quarters  of  any  large  city.  The 
Siwash  smell  of  seal  oil  and  smoke  does 
not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  them,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  may  be  to  visitors. 

The  papooses  are  fat,  rosy,  and  chub- 
by. They  are  nursed  by  their  mothers 
until  they  are  two  or  three  years  old. 
Mortality  is  not  great  among  them,  nor 
among  the  little  children  who  sit, 

Good  as  gold,  in  the  gutter, 

A  playing  at  making  mud  pies  — 

no  dirtier  than  other  urchins  of  their 
age  and  condition  in  other  communi- 
ties. But  as  they  grow  older,  and  possi- 
bly because  they  become  more  civilized, 
they  become  delicate,  and  every  cold 
seems  to  settle  upon  their  lungs.  There 
are  so  many  fatal  cases  at  the  Mission 
hospital,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  say- 
ing that  "  Education  is  killing  off  the 
natives." 


Confinement  and  change  of  food  may 
hasten  the  disorder,  and  as  transplanted 
wild  flowers  droop  in  our  gardens,  these 
children  become  ailing.  Doctors  say 
that  consumption  is  not  only  hereditary, 
but  contagious  ;  and  bacteria  or  germs 
in  the  air  settle  and  thrive  on  weak  con- 
stitutions unable  to  withstand  disease. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  among 
the  natives  to  marry,  or  mate,  in  a  way 
that  must  have  been  disastrous  to  their 
offspring,  even  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. They  paid  no  attention  to  the 
laws  of  consanguinity.  For  instance,  if 
a  man  died  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nearest 
male  relative  to  marry  the  widow.  He 
might  be  her  brother,  uncle,  or  nephew. 
If  the  woman  died  first,  the  man  must 
take  for  his  wife  his  sister  in-law,  wife's 
aunt,  or  niece,  succession  being  always 
on  the  female  side  of  the  house.  They 
had  another  pernicious  custom — that  of 
selling  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age  to 
middle-aged  men.  These  customs  may 
account  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of 
strong  constitutions  among  the  young 
native  people  of  the  present  day. 

It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  visit 
the  Mission  hospital  and  see  the  intense 
suffering  some  of  the  young  girls  are 
obliged  to  endure.  Well  they  know 
themselves,  that  if  the  disease  is  con- 
sumption, there  is  no  help  or  cure. 
They  do  not  complain,  but  try  in  every 
way  not  to  show  they  are  growing 
daily  weaker,  and  that  the  hard,  rasping 
cough  is  causing  pain  difficult  to  en- 
dure, until  at  last  they  must  succumb, 
and  lie  upon  the  little  hospital  beds, 
panting  for  breath.  Between  the  terri- 
ble fits  of  coughing  they  beg  pitifully 
to  be  taken  out  in  the  air,  away  from 
the  warm  room,  with  its  smell  of  medi- 
cines and  disinfectants,  that  they  may 
breathe  fresh  air,  no  matter  how  damp 
and  cold  it  may  be.  It  seems  cruel  to  deny 
them  this,  even  if  an  hour's  exposure 
would  hasten  the  end  by  many  days.  It 
is  equally  hard  to  resist  the  appeal  in 
their  large,  pathetic  eyes  when  they  can 
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no  longer  speak.     It  is  not  until  after 
weeks  of  suffering  that  they  are  at  rest. 

While  at  school  the  native  children 
are  given  food  such  as  is  proper  for 
those  of  their  age  elsewhere ;  but  no 
sooner  do  they  get  sick  than  they  crave 
accustomed  food,  and  as  repeated  exper- 
iments have  proved,  it  is  best  for  them 
if  they  are  provided  with  seal  oil,  fish 
roe,  wild  berries,  and  other  like  delica 
cies  of  their  race. 

The  Thlinkets  of  Juneau  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  civilized  as  those  of  Sitka. 
Many  of  the  squaws  still  adhere  to  the 
old  practice  of  blacking  their  faces. 
Some  even  wear  the  labrette  punctured 
through  the  lower  lip ;  anything  more 
hideous  than  these  old  hags  would  be 
hard  to  find.  They  sit  together  in  a 
group  at  the  "  Fish  Market,"  a  corner  of 
the  street  they  have  taken  possession 
of,  and  where  they  have  fish,  dried  and 
fresh,  berries  in  their  season,  and  other 
things  for  sale,  spread  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  them.  Few  if  any  of  the 
young  women  black  their  faces  ;  I  did 
hear  of  one,  who  gave  as  a  reason  that 
it  prevented  men  from  insulting  her. 
'  In  this  mining  town  of  many  men  and 
few  white  women,  nearly  all  the  native 
girls  lead  depraved  lives.  A  few  who 
have  been  educated  at  the  Mission 
school  are  apparently  better  than  the 
rest ;  but  there  are  many  who  have 
learned  from  rough  men  all  they  know, 
who  drink,  lie,  and  swear,  and  have  devel- 
oped such  uncontrollable  tempers  that 
they  scratch  and  bite  like  cats  and  dogs, 
and  pull  out  each  others'  hair,  espe- 
cially when  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
which  they  have  learned  to  crave.  It  is 
pitiful  to  hear  of  such  doings,  but  little 
can  be  done  for  them  now  to  make  them 
better  women.  "  We  must  begin  with 
the  child."  Native  children  are  not  usu- 
ally sent  to  the  public  school  until  they 


are  nine  or  ten  years  old.  Something  in 
the  kindergarten  line  should  be  done  be- 
fore that  period  of  their  lives,  for  their 
squaw  mothers  never  train  or  discipline 
them,  although  they  are  very  fond  of 
their  offspring. 

Native  children  are  very  apathetic  and 
unemotional, —  rather  stupid  compared 
with  the  little  half  breeds,  who  are  full 
of  life  and  mischief.  A  wild  unrest 
seems  to  have  been  inherited  from  white 
fathers,  who  came  to  this  new  country 
fortune-hunting  or  in  search  of  advent- 
ure ;  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  chil- 
dren if  they  are  rightly  managed.  It  is  a 
very  important  matter  that  they  should 
be  guided  in  the  right  direction  at  an 
early  age,  and  a  duty  the  government 
cannot  afford  to  neglect ;  for  these  little 
ones,  growing  up,  will  in  time  be  citi- 
zens, and  it  may  be  voters,  when  the 
franchise  is  granted  to  Alaskans.  They 
are  not  "  well  born  "  nor  well  bred,  are 
subject  to  many  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions in  youth.  The  problem  how  to 
help  and  protect  these  young  people 
must  be  speedily  solved. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  exactly  what 
light  the  United  States  government  re- 
gards Alaskan  natives.  The  courts  have 
decided  that  they  are  not  "Indians." 
Those  born  here  since  the  cession  of  the 
territory  are  certainly  American  citi- 
zens, and  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as 
whites.  Yet  the  law  against  selling  li- 
quor to  "  Indians  "  is  rigidly  enforced  in 
their  case,  as  well  as  some  other  laws 
made  especially  for  "  Indians,"  long  be- 
fore these  natives  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  nation. 

However  they  may  be  looked  upon  by 
the  government,  they  certainly  deserve 
better  political  treatment  than  they  have 
had  thus  far,  and  if  they  are  "  wards  of 
the  nation,"  should  be  enabled  to  call 
their  guardian  to  account. 

Anna  M.  Bngbee. 
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THE   GUARANY. 

From  the  Portuguese  of  Jose  Martiniano  de  Alencaf. 
part  third. — the  aymores. 


I. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock  Dora 
Antonio  called  his  son.  He  had  been 
up  a  good  part  of  the  night,  writing,  and 
considering  the  perils  that  threatened 
his  family.  Pery  had  related  to  him  the 
particulars  of  his  encounter  with  the 
Aymores,  and  the  nobleman,  knowing 
the  ferocity  and  vindictive  character  of 
that  savage  tribe,  was  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  attacked.  Accordingly, 
in  concert  with  Alvaro,  Dom  Diogo,  and 
his  esquire,  Ayres  Gomes,  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  that  the  situation  and 
his  long  experience  suggested. 

When  his  son  entered,  he  had  just 
finished  sealing  two  letters,  which  he 
had  written  the  evening  before. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  with  some  emo- 
tion, "  I  have  been  deliberating  during 
the  night  upon  what  may  happen  to  us, 
and  have  concluded  that  you  must  set 
out  this  very  day  for  Sao  Sebastiao." 

"  Impossible,  sir !  Would  you  send 
me  away  just  when  you  are  threatened 
with  danger  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  It  is  precisely  when  a  great 
danger  is  hanging  over  us,  that  I,  the 
head  of  the  house,  consider  it  my  duty 
to  save  the  representative  of  my  name, 
and  my  legitimate  heir,  the  protector 
of  my  orphaned  family." 

"  I  have  faith,  father,  that  your  fears 
will  prove  groundless  ;  but  if  Providence 
has  decreed  that  we  shall  be  subjected 
to  such  a  trial,  the  only  place  that  befits 
your  son,  and  the  heir  of  your  name,  is 
in  this  house,  at  your  side,  to  defend 
you  and  share  your  fate,  whatever  it 
may  be." 


Dom  Antonio  clasped  his  son  to  his 
breast.  "  I  acknowledge  you  ;  you  are 
my  son  ;  it  is  my  young  blood  that  flows 
in  your  veins,  my  youthful  heart  that 
speaks  through  your  lips.  But  let  the 
fifty  years  of  experience  that  since  then 
have  passed  over  my  whitened  head 
teach  you  what  lies  between  youth  and 
age,  what  separates  the  ardent  cavalier 
from  the  father  of  a  family." 

"  I  will  listen  to  you,  sir ;  but  by  the 
love  I  cherish  for  you,  spare  me  the 
pain  and  disgrace  of  leaving  you  at  the 
moment  when  you  most  need  a  faithful 
and  devoted  attendant." 

The  nobleman,  now  calm,  proceeded  : 
"  It  is  not  one  sword  more,  Dom  Diogo, 
that  will  give  us  the  victory,  though  it 
be  as  valiant  and  powerful  as  yours. 
Among  forty  combatants  who  are  to 
contend  against  perhaps  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  enemies,  one  more  or  less 
will  not  affect  the  result." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  cavalier  in  a 
determined  manner  ;  "  I  claim  my  post 
of  honor,  and  my  share  in  the  peril ;  I 
may  not  aid  you  to  conquer,  but  I  can 
die  by  the  side  of  my  friends." 

"And  for  this  noble  but  barren  pride 
would  you  sacrifice  the  only  means  of 
safety  that  perchance  will  be  left  us,  if, 
as  I  fear,  my  apprehensions  are  real- 
ized ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Whatever  may  be  the  force  and 
number  of  the  enemy,  I  rely  upon  Portu- 
guese valor  and  the  strength  of  this 
position  to  enable  me  to  hold  out  for 
some  time,  for  twenty  days,  even  for  a 
month  ;  but  finally  we  shall  have  to 
yield." 
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"  Then  ? "  exclaimed  Dom  Diogo, 
growing  pale. 

"Then  if  my  son  Dom  Diogo,  instead 
of  unwisely  and  obstinately  remaining 
here,  shall  have  gone  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  asked  the  aid  that  Portugese  noble- 
men will  certainly  not  refuse,  he  will  be 
able  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  his  father 
and  arrive  in  time  to  defend  his  family. 
He  will  then  see  that  the  glory  of  being 
the  savior  of  his  house  outweighs  the 
honor  of  a  useless  hazard." 

Dom  Diogo  knelt  down  and  tenderly 
kissed  his  father's  hand. 

"Pardon  me,  father,  for  not  having 
understood  you.  I  should  have  known 
that  Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz  could  not 
propose  to  his  son  anything  unworthy 
of  such  a  father." 

"  Come,  Dom  Diogo,  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  Remember  that  every  hour, 
every  minute  of  delay,  will  be  anxiously 
counted  by  those  who  await  you." 

"  I  will  start  this  instant,"  said  the 
cavalier,  going  toward  the  door. 

"Here;  this  letter  is  for  Martim  de 
Sa,  Governor  of  this  captaincy,  and  this 
is  for  my  brother-in-law  and  your  uncle, 
Crispim  Tenreiro,  a  valiant  nobleman, 
who  will  spare  you  the  labor  of  seeking 
defenders  for  your  family.  Go  and  take 
leave  of  your  mother  and  sisters  ;  I  will 
have  everything  made  ready  for  your 
departure." 

The  nobleman,  repressing  his  emo- 
tion, left  the  room  in  which  this  scene 
occurred,  and  sought  Alvaro,  who  was 
looking  for  him. 

"Alvaro,  select  four  men  to  accom- 
pany Dom  Diogo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro." 

"Is  Dom  Diogo  going  away?"  asked 
the  young  man  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes  :  the  reasons  I  will  give  you 
hereafter,  but  now  make  haste  and  have 
everything  ready  within  an  hour." 

Alvaro  went  immediately  to  the  rear 
of  the   house,   where  the   adventurers 
lived.  Here  there  was  a  great  agitation  ; 
some  were  talking  in   a  tone  of  com 
plaint,  others  merely  muttering  discon- 


nected words,  and  others  again  laugh- 
ing and  jeering  at  the  discontent  of 
their  comrades.  Ayres  Gomes  was 
pacing  up  and  down  in  all  his  martial 
array,  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
his  head  aloft,  his  mustache  curled. 
When  he  came  near,  the  adventurers 
would  lower  their  voices,  but  as  he 
moved  away  each  one  gave  free  course 
to  his  ill-humor.  Among  the  most  rest- 
less and  turbulent  might  be  distin- 
guished three  groups  led  by  characters 
of  our  acquaintance :  Loredano,  Ruy 
Soeiro,  and  Bento  Simoes. 

The  cause  of  this  nearly  general  dis- 
content was  as  follows  : — 

About  six  o'clock  Ruy,  pursuant  to 
the  appointment  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, had  proceeded  to  the  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  descending  into  the  forest. 
When  he  reached  the  border  of  the 
esplanade  he  was  astonished  to  see 
there  Vasco  Affonso  and  Martim  Vaz  on 
guard,  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
since  such  a  precaution  was  customary 
only  at  night,  and  ceased  with  the  dawn. 
But  his  astonishment  was  still  greater 
when  the  two  adventurers,  crossing 
their  swords,  uttered  almost  at  the 
same  time  the  words,  "  No  passing." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Such  are  our  orders,"  answered  Mar- 
tim Vaz. 

Ruy  turned  pale  and  started  back  in 
haste ;  his  first  thought  was  that  they 
had  been  betrayed,  and  he  sought  to 
warn  Loredano.  But  Ayres  Gomes  in- 
tercepted him,  and  proceeded  with  him 
to  the  courtyard.  There  the  worthy 
esquire,  striking  an  attitude  and  placing 
his  hand  like  a  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
cried : — 

"  Ho  Forward  all!  " 
.  The  adventurers  advanced  and  formed 
a  circle  around  him.  Ruy  had  already 
found  opportunity  to  whisper  a  word  in 
the  Italian's  ear,  and  both,  somewhat 
pale  but  resolute,  awaited  the  termina- 
tion of  the  scene. 

"Dom  Antonio  de   Mariz,"  said  the 
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esquire,  "through  my  agency,  makes 
known  to  you  his  will,  and  orders  that 
no  one  stir  a  step  from  the  house  with- 
out his  order.  Whoever  disobeys  shall 
suffer  death." 

A  sullen  silence  greeted  the  announce- 
ment of  this  order.  Loredano  exchanged 
a  hasty  glance  with  his  two  accomplices. 

"  Do  you  understand  ? "  said  Ayres 
Gomes. 

"What  neither  I  nor  my  comrades 
understand  is  the  reason  of  this,"  re- 
torted the  Italian,  advancing  a  step. 

"Yes;  the  reason!"  exclaimed  in 
chorus  the  majority  of  the  adventurers. 

"  Orders  are  to  be  obeyed  and  not  dis- 
cussed," replied  the  esquire  with  an  air 
of  solemnity. 

"Yet  we — "  continued  Loredano. 

"  Disperse  ! "  cried  Ayres  Gomes. 
"  Whoever  is  dissatisfied,  let  him  speak 
to  Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz."  And  the 
esquire  with  the  utmost  unconcern  broke 
the  circle,  and  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  yard,  casting  sidelong  glances 
at  the  adventurers,  and  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  their  disappointment. 

Nearly  all  were  dissatisfied.  Not  to 
mention  the  conspirators,  who  had  made 
an  appointment  to  arrange  the  plan  of 
their  campaign,  the  rest,  whose  amuse- 
ment was  hunting  and  roaming  in  the 
woods,  did  not  receive  the  order  with 
pleasure.  Only  a  few,  of  greater  good- 
nature and  more  jovial  disposition,  took 
the  matter  in  good  part,  and  laughed  at 
the  dissatisfaction  of  their  comrades. 

When  Alvaro  approached  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  him,  expecting  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  Cavalier,"  said  Ayres  Gomes,  "  I 
have  just  announced  the  order  that  no 
one  shall  quit  the  house." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  young  man, 
and  continued,  addressing  the  adven- 
turers, "the  measure  is  necessary,  my 
friends ;  we  are  threatened  with  an  at- 
tack by  the  savages,  and  every  precau- 
tion on  such  occasions  is  at  best  weak. 
It  is  not  alone  our  lives  that  we  have  to 


defend, — they  are  of  little  worth  to  any 
of  us, — but  the  person  of  him  who  con- 
fides in  our  zeal  and  courage,  and  above 
all  the  safety  of  a  family  which  we  all 
honor  and  esteem." 

The  cavalier's  noble  words  and  kindly 
manner  calmed  them  completely ;  all 
discontent  vanished  at  once.  Loredano 
alone  was  desperate  at  being  obliged  to 
delay  the  preparation  of  his  scheme  ;  for 
it  was  hazardous  to  attempt  it  where 
the  slightest  act  might  betray  him. 

Alvaro  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Ayres  Gomes,  and  turned  to  the  adven- 
turers. 

"  Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz  needs  four 
devoted  men  to  accompany  his  son  Dom 
Diogo  to  the  city  of  Sao  Sebastiao.  It 
is  a  perilous  expedition  ;  four  men  in 
this  wilderness  are  constantly  surround- 
ed by  dangers.  Which  of  you  will  un- 
dertake it  ? " 

Twenty  men  stepped  forward  ;  the 
cavalier  chose  three  of  them. 

"  You  will  be  the  fourth,  Loredano." 

The  Italian,  who  had  concealed  him- 
self among  his  comrades,  stood  as  if 
thunderstruck  by  these  words.  To  leave 
the  house  then  was  to  destroy  forever 
his  fondest  hope  ;  during  his  absence  all 
might  be  discovered. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  de- 
cline the  service  you  ask  of  me ;  but  I 
feel  sick  and  without  strength  to  make 
a  journey." 

The  cavalier  smiled.  "  No  illness  can 
prevent  a  man  from  doing  his  duty,  least 
of  all  a  brave  and  devoted  man  like  you, 
Loredano."  Then  he  lowered  his  voice 
so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  others.  "  If 
you  do  not  go,  you  will  be  shot  in  an 
hour.  You  forget  that  I  have  your  life 
in  my  hand,  and  only  from  compassion 
allow  you  to  leave  the  house." 

The  Italian  knew  that  there  was  no 
help  but  to  go ;  it  was  enough  that  the 
young  man  should  accuse  him  of  having 
shot  at  him  ;  Alvaro's  word  would  be 
enough  to  convict  him  in  the  estimation 
of  the  chief  and  of  his  own  comrades. 
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"  Make  haste,"  said  the  cavalier  to  the 
four  adventurers  whom  he  had  chosen  ; 
"you  start  in  half  an  hour." 

Alvaro  retired.  Loredano  was  for  a 
moment  cast  down  by  the  fatality  that 
weighed  upon  him,  but  gradually  he  re- 
covered his  self-command,  and  finally 
smiled.  To  produce  that  smile,  some 
infernal  inspiration  must  have  come  up 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  that 
mind  devoted  to  crime.  He  nodded  to 
Ruy  Soeiro,  and  the  two  proceeded  to 
a  room  that  the  Italian  occupied  at  the 
end  of  the  esplanade.  There  they  con- 
versed for  some  time,  rapidly  and  in  a 
low  voice. 

They  were  interrupted  by  Ayres  Go- 
mes, who  knocked  on  the  door  with  his 
sword :  "  Ho  !  Loredano.  To  horse,  man, 
and  a  prosperous  journey  to  you." 

The  Italian  opened  the  door  and  start- 
ed out,  but  turned  to  say  to  Ruy  Soerio  : 
"  Look  to  the  men  on  guard ;  it  is  the 
chief  thing." 

"Be  at  ease." 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Dom  Diogo, 
with  heavy  heart  and  tearful  eyes, 
clasped  his  loved  mother  in  his  arms, 
Cecilia  whom  he  adored,  and  Isabel 
whom  also  he  now  loved  as  a  sister. 
Then  disengaging  himself  with  an  effort, 
he  proceeded  hurriedly  to  the  steps  and 
descended  into  the  valley.  There  he  re- 
ceived his  father's  blessing,  and  embra- 
cing Alvaro,  leaped,  upon  his  horse, 
which  Ayres  Gomes  was  holding  by  the 
rein. 

The  little  cavalcade  started,  and  a 
turn  in  the  road  soon  concealed  it  from 
view. 

II. 

THE    PREPARATIONS. 

At  the  time  when  Dom  Antonio  and 
his  son  were  conversing  in  the  armory 
Pery  was  examining  his  weapons.  He 
loaded  his  pistols,  which  his  mistress 
had  given  him  the  evening  before,  and 
left  his  cabin.     His  features  wore  an  ex- 


pression of  determination  and  daring 
that  betokened  a  violent,  perhaps  des- 
perate, resolution. 

What  he  was  going  to  do  he  did  not 
even  know  himself.  Certain  that  the 
Italian  and  his  accomplices  intended  to 
meet  again  that  morning,  he  hoped  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  effected  to  have 
changed  entirely  the  face  of  things.  He 
had  only  one  life,  as  he  had  said,  but 
that,  with  his  activity  and  his  strength 
and  courage,  was  worth  many.  Tran- 
quil as  to  the  future  through  Alvaro's 
promise,  he  cared  not  for  the  number  of 
his  enemies ;  he  might  die,  but  he  ex- 
pected to  leave  little,  or  perhaps  noth- 
ing, for  the  cavalier  to  do. 

He  entered  the  garden.  Cecilia  was 
seated  on  a  carpet  of  skins  spread  upon 
the  grass,  and  was  fondling  in  her  bosom 
her  pet  dove,  offering  her  lips  o£  car- 
mine to  the  caresses  of  its  delicate  beak. 
She  was  pensive  ;  a  gentle  melancholy 
banished  from  her  countenance  its  nat- 
ural vivacity. 

"  You  are  angry  with  Pery,  mistress  ? ' ' 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl,  fixing  on 
him  her  large  blue  eyes.  "  You  would 
not  do  what  I  asked  ;  your  mistress  be- 
came sad."  She  spoke  the  truth  with 
the  frankness  of  innocence.  The  even- 
ing before,  when  she  retired  to  her 
room  in  displeasure  at  Pery's  refusal, 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  disap- 
pointment. Educated  in  the  religious 
fervor  of  her  mother,  although  without 
her  prejudices,  which  the  reason  of  Dom 
Antonio  had  corrected  in  the  mind  of 
his  daughter,  Cecilia  cherished  the 
Christian  faith  in  all  its  purity  and  holi- 
ness. Therefore  she  was  grieved  at  the 
thought  that  Pery,  for  whom  she  enter- 
tained a  deep  friendship,  was  doing 
nothing  to  save  his  soul,  and  did  not 
know  the  good  and  compassionate  God 
to  whom  she  addressed  her  prayers. 
She  knew  that  the  reason  why  her 
mother  and  the  rest  despised  him  was 
his  paganism,  and  in  her  gratitude  she 
wished  to  elevate  her  friend,  and  make 
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him  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  all.  She 
wished  to  repay  him  for  protecting  her 
from  so  many  dangers  by  saving  his 
soul,  and  because  he  refused  became 
sad. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  her  eye  fell  on 
the  Spanish  guitar '  upon  the  bureau, 
and  the  spirit  of  song  came  over  her. 
How  strange  the  inspiration  of  melan- 
choly !  Whether  from  a  necessity  for 
expression,  or  because  music  and  poetry 
sweeten  pain,  every  creature,  when  sad, 
finds  in  song  a  supreme  consolation. 
The  maiden  drew  light  prelusive  strains 
from  the  instrument  while  running  over 
in  memory  the  words  of  several  songs 
that  her  mother  had  taught  her.  The 
one  that  naturally  pleased  her  best  was 
the  ballad  we  have  heard  ;  there  was  in 
this  composition  something  she  could 
not  explain  that  accorded  with  her 
thoughts.  When  she  had  finished  sing- 
ing she  rose,  picked  up  Pery's  flower, 
which  she  had  thrown  down,  placed  it 
in  her  hair,  and  saying  her  nightly 
prayer,  went  peacefully  to  sleep.  Her 
last  thought  was  a  vow  of  gratitude  for 
the  friend  who  that  morning  had  saved 
her  life.  Then  a  smile  flitted  across  her 
pretty  face,  as  if  her  soul  during  the 
sleep  of  her  eyes  were  at  play  upon  her 
half-opened  lips. 

The  Indian,  when  he  heard  Cecilia's 
words,  felt  that  for  the  first  time  he  had 
caused  his  mistress  a  real  pain. 

"You  did  not  understand  Pery,  mis- 
tress ;  Pery  asked  you  to  leave  him  in 
the  life  in  which  he  was  born,  because 
he  needs  that  life  to  serve  you." 

"  How  ?    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Pery,  a  savage,  is  the  first  among 
his  people;  he  has  only  one  law,  one 
religion,  his  mistress  :  Pery,  a  Christian, 
will  be  last  in  your  communion  ;  he  will 
be  a  slave,  and  will  not  be  able  to  defend 
you." 

"  A  slave  !  No  !  You  shall  be  a  friend. 
I  swear  it ! "  exclaimed  the  girl  with 
spirit. 

The  Indian  smiled.     "  If  Pery  were  a 


Christian,  and  a  man  should  attempt  to 
injure  you,  he  could  not  kill  him  because 
your  God  commands  that  one  man  shall 
not  kill  another.  Pery,  a  savage,  respects 
no  one  ;  whoever  injures  his  mistress  is 
his  enemy,  and  dies." 

Cecilia,  pale  with  emotion,  looked  up- 
on him  with  astonishment,  not  so  much 
at  his  sublime  devotion  as  at  his  reason- 
ing ;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  had  the  evening  before  with 
Alvaro. 

"Pery  disobeyed  you  for  your  sake 
alone  ;  when  you  are  no  longer  in  peril 
he  will  kneel  at  your  feet,  and  kiss  the 
cross  you  gave  him.  Do  not  be  angry  !  " 

"  My  God  ! "  murmured  Cecilia,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  heaven  ;  "  is  it  possible 
that  such  devotion  is  not  inspired  by 
thy  holy  religion  ? "  The  calm,  sweet 
joy  of  her  soul  was  reflected  on  her 
charming  face. 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  not  refuse 
me  what  I  asked  of  you.  I  ask  nothing 
further  now;  I  wait.  Only  remember 
that  on  the  day  when  you  become  a 
Christian  your  mistress  will  esteem  you 
still  more." 

"  You  are  no  longer  unhappy  ?  " 

"No;  I  am  now  satisfied,  well  satis- 
fied." 

"  Pery  wants  to  ask  something  of 
you." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Pery  wants  you  to  mark  a  paper  for 
him." 

"  Mark  a  paper  ?  " 

"  Like  that  which  your  father  gave  to 
Pery  today." 

"  Oh,  vou  want  me  to  write  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  ? " 

"  Pery  will  tell  you." 

"Wait." 

The  maiden  ran  lightly  to  her  desk, 
and  taking  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen 
made  a  sign  for  Pery  to  approach. 
Ought  she  not  to  satisfy  his  desires,  as 
he  gatifisd  her  smallest  whim  ?  "  Come, 
tell  me  what  to  write." 
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"  'Pery  to  Alvaro,'  "  said  the  Indian. 

"Is  it  a  letter  to  Senhor  Alvaro?" 
asked  the  maiden  with  a  blush. 

"Yes  ;  it  is  to  him." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him  ? " 

"Write." 

The  maiden  traced  the  first  line,  and 
then,  at  the  request  of  Pery,  the  names 
of  Loredano  and  his  two  accomplices. 

"Now,"  said  the  Indian,  "close  it." 

Cecilia  sealed  the  letter. 

"Deliver  it  this  evening;  not  before." 

"  But  what  does  this  mean  ? "  asked 
Cecilia,  not  understanding  it. 

"He  will  tell  you." 

"No;  because  I  —  " 

The  maiden  stammered  and  blushed 
at  these  words ;  she  was  about  to  say 
that  she  could  not  speak  to  the  cavalier, 
but  changed  her  mind ;  she  did  not  wish 
to  let  Pery  know  what  had  passed.  She 
knew  that  if  he  suspected  the  scene 
of  the  previous  evening  he  would  hate 
Isabel  and  Alvaro,  merely  for  having 
caused  her  an  involuntary  pain. 

While  she  was  seeking  to  disguise 
her  embarrassment,  Pery  kept  his  keen 
eye  fixed  upon  her ;  she  little  thought 
that  in  that  look  he  was  saying  his  last 
farewell.  To  understand  that,  she  must 
have  divined  the  desperate  plan  that  he 
had  formed  of  exterminating  on  that 
day  all  the  enemies  of  the  house. 

Dom  Diogo  at  that  moment  entered 
his  sister's  apartment ;  he  came  to  take 
leave  of  her. 

Pery,  leaving  Cecilia,  proceeded  to  the 
steps,  and  found  the  same  men  on  guard 
who  afterward  prevented  Ruy  Soeiro 
from  passing  out. 

"  No  passing ! "  said  the  adventurers, 
crossing  their  swords. 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders 
contemptuously,  and  before  the  senti- 
nels recovered  from  their  surprise,  had 
dived  under  the  swords  and  descended 
the  steps.  He  then  proceeded  into  the 
woods,  examined  his  weapons  anew,  and 
waited  ;  he  had  grown  tired  when  he  saw 
the  little  cavalcade  pass. 


He  did  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  it,  but  knew  that  his  plan  had  proved 
abortive.     lie  sought  Alvaro. 

The  cavalier  explained  to  him  how 
he  had  taken  advantage  of  Dom  Diogo's 
journey  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  get  rid  of 
the  Italian  without  noise  and  without 
scandal.  Then  the  Indian  in  his  turn 
related  to  the  young  man  what  he  had 
heard  at  the  clump  of  thistles,  the  de- 
sign he  had  formed  of  killing  the  ad- 
venturers that  morning,  and  finally  the 
letter  he  had  written  him  through  Ce- 
cilia's agency,  to  inform  him,  in  case  he 
himself  should  fall,  who  were  the  ene- 
mies. 

Alvaro  hesitated  still  to  credit  such 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Italian. 

"Now,"  concluded  Pery,  "it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  other  two  should  go  also  ; 
if  they  remain  Loredano  may  return." 

"  He  will  not  dare  !  "  said  the  cavalier. 

"Pery  is  not  mistaken;  send  them 
away." 

"  Be  easy.  I  will  speak  with.  Dom 
Antonio." 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  quietly, 
but  sadness  had  entered  that  house,  only 
the  evening  before  so  cheerful  and  hap- 
py ;  the  departure  of  Dom  Diogo,  the 
vague  fear  that  approaching  danger  pro- 
duces, and  the  apprehension  of  an  at- 
tack by  the  savages,  engrossed  the 
dwellers  on  the  Paquequer. 

The  adventurers,  under  the  direction 
of  Dom  Antonio,  constructed  works  of 
defense  to  render  still  more  inaccessi- 
ble the  rock  on  which  the  house  was 
situated.  Some  built  palisades  around 
the  esplanade ;  others  dragged  to  the 
front  of  the  house  a  culverin,  which  the 
nobleman  in  excess  of  caution  had  or- 
dered from  Sao  Sebastiao  two  years  be- 
fore. The  whole  house,  in  short,  pre- 
sented a  martial  appearance,  indicating 
the  eve  of  a  battle  ;  Dom  Antonio  was 
preparing  to  receive  the  enemy  worthily. 

In  that  whole  house  only  one  person 
kept  aloof  from  these  proceedings;  that 
was  Isabel,  who  thought  only  of  her  love. 
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After  her  confession,  torn  violently 
from  her  heart  by  an  irresistible  force, 
by  an  impulse  she  could  not  explain,  the 
poor  child,  when  she  found  herself  alone 
in  her  room  at  night,  almost  died  of 
shame.  She  remembered  her  words,  and 
asked  herself  how  she  had  the  courage 
to  say  what  before  not  even  her  eyes  ven- 
tured to  express  in  silence.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  see 
Alvaro  again  without  his  every  look 
burning  her  cheeks  and  compelling  her 
to  hide  her  face  in  shame. 

Meantime  her  love  was  none  the  less 
ardent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  now  that 
her  passion,  too  long  repressed,  was  ag- 
gravated by  its  struggles  and  opposi- 
tions. The  few  sweet  words  that  the 
young  man  had  addressed  to  her,  the 
pressure  of  his  hands,  and  the  ecstatic 
moment  when  he  clasped  her  to  his 
heart,  passed  and  repassed  in  her  mem- 
ory at  every  instant.  Her  thoughts,  like 
a  butterfly  around  a  flower,  fluttered 
constantly  around  these  still  vivid  rec- 
ollections, as  if  to  sip  all  the  honey  con- 
tained in  those  sensations,  the  first  of 
her  unhappy  love. 

That  very  afternoon  Alvaro  and  Isa- 
bel met  on  the  esplanade.  Both  colored. 
Alvaro  was  about  to  retire. 

"  Senhor  Alvaro,"  stammered  the  mai- 
den with  agitation. 

"  What  do  you  wish  of  me,  Dona  Isa- 
bel ? "  asked  he  with  embarrassment. 

"  I  forgot  to  return  to  you  yesterday 
what  does  not  belong  to  me." 

"  Is  it  that  unlucky  bracelet  again  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  she  gently;  "it  is 
that  unlucky  bracelet.  Cecilia  persists 
that  it  is  yours." 

"  If  it  is  mine,  I  beg  you  to  accept  it.!' 

"  No,  Senhor  Alvaro,  I  have  no  right 
to  accept  it." 

"  Has  not  a  sister  the  right  to  accept 
a  gift  from  her  brother  ?" 

"You  are  right,"  answered  Isabel  with 
a  sigh,  "I  will  keep  it  as  a  memento  of 
you ;  it  will  not  be  an  ornament  for  me  f 
but  a  relic." 


The  young  man  made  no  reply  ;  he  re- 
tired, in  order  to  end  the  conversation. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  free  himself 
from  the  powerful  impression  that  Isa- 
bel's passion  had  made  upon  him  ;  he 
would  have  been  other  than  a  man  not 
to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  ardent  love 
of  a  pretty  woman,  and  by  the  burning 
words,  impregnated  with  perfume  and 
sentiment,  that  fell  from  Isabel's  lips. 
But  his  sense  of  right  thrust  away  that 
impression  into  the  recesses  of  his  heart ; 
he  did  not  belong  to  himself ;  he  had 
accepted  the  legacy  of  Dom  Antonio, 
and  sworn  to  give  his  hand  to  Cecilia. 
Although  he  no  longer  expected  to  re- 
alize his  golden  dream,  he  considered 
himself  rigidly  bound  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  nobleman,  to  protect 
his  daughter,  to  devote  his  life  to  her. 
When  Cecilia  openly  rejected  him,  and 
Dom  Antonio  absolved  him  from  his 
promise,  then  his  heart  would  be  free, 
if  he  were  not  already  dead  from  the 
disappointment. 

The  only  noteworthy  occurrence  of 
the  day  was  the  arrival  of  six  adventur- 
ers from  the  neighborhood,  who,  warned 
by  Dom  Diogo,  came  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices to  Dom  Antonio.  They  arrived  at 
dusk.  At  their  head  came  Master  Nunes, 
who  a  year  before  had  given  hospitality 
in  his  inn  to  Brother  Angelo  di  Lucca. 

III. 

WORM  AND  FLOWER. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Si- 
lence reigned  in  the  dwelling  and  its 
surroundings  ;  everything  was  peaceful 
and  quiet.  A  few  stars  were  twinkling 
in  the  heavens  ;  the  low  whisperings  of 
the  breeze  murmured  in  the  foliage. 

The  two  men  on  watch,  resting  on 
their  arquebuses,  leaned  over  the  preci- 
pice, and  peered  into  the  deep  shadow 
that  surrounded  the  rock. 

The  majestic  figure  of  Dom  Antonio 
passed  slowly  across  the  esplanade,  and 
disappeared   around  the  corner  of  the 
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house.  The  nobleman  was  making  his 
nightly  round,  like  a  general  on  the  eve 
of  battle. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  the 
note  of  an  owl  was  heard  in  the  valley 
near  the  stone  steps  ;  one  of  the  watch- 
men bent  down,  and  picking  up  two 
small  stones,  let  them  fall,  one  after  the 
other.  The  slight  sound  produced  by 
the  fall  of  the  stones  into  the  grove  on 
the  plain  was  almost  imperceptible ;  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  noise  of  the  wind  amid  the 
leaves. 

An  instant  after  a  figure  quickly  as- 
cended the  steps,  and  joined  the  two 
men  who  formed  the  guard  of  the 
night.     "  Is  everything  ready  ? " 

"  We  are  only  waiting  for  you." 

"  Come  ;  there 's  no  time  to  lose." 

These  words  having  been  hastily  ex- 
changed between  the  new  comer  and 
one  of  the  guards,  the  three  proceeded 
with  every  precaution  to  the  porch,  in 
which  lived  the   band   of  adventurers. 

There,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  house, 
everything  was  calm  and  peaceful ; 
nothing  was  visible  but  the  rays  of  a 
light  on  the  threshold  of  Ayres  Gomes's 
room. 

One  of  the  three  entered,  and  creep- 
ing stealthily  along  the  wall  was  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  interior. 

The  others  proceeded  to  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  house,  and  there,  hidden  behind 
a  large  pillar,  began  a  short  and  rapid 
dialogue. 

"How  many  are  there  of  them?" 
asked  the  new-comer. 

"Twenty  in  all." 

"We  have?" 

"  Nineteen." 

"  Good.     The  watchword  ?  " 

"  Silver." 

"And  the  fife?" 

"  Ready." 

"Where?" 

"At  the  four  corners." 

"  How  many  supernumeraries  are 
there  ? " 


"  Only  two." 

"We  must  represent  them." 

"  Do  you  need  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during 
which  one  of  the  adventurers  seemed 
to  be  reflecting  profoundly,  while  the 
other  was  waiting ;  at  last  the  former 
raised  his  head. 

"Ruy,  you  are  devoted  to  me?" 

"  I  have  given  you  proof  of  it." 

"I  need  a  faithful  friend." 

"Count  on  me." 

"Thank  you." 

The  unknown  grasped  his  compan- 
ion's hand. 

"  You  know  that  I  love  a  woman  ? " 

"You  have  told  me  so." 

"  Do  you  know  it  is  more  for  this  wo- 
man than  for  that  fabulous  treasure  that 
I  have  formed  this  horrible  plot  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  Well,  it  is  so.  Riches  are  of  little 
consequence  to  me, — be  my  friend, 
serve  me  loyally,  and  you  shall  have  the 
greater  part  of  my  treasure." 

"  Speak ;  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do?" 

"  An  oath  ;  a  sacred,  terrible  oath." 

"  What  sort  of  an  oath  ?  Tell  me  at 
once." 

"  Today  this  woman  will  belong  to  me  ; 
but  if  by  any  chance  I  fall,  I  wish  — " 
the  unknown  hesitated — "that  no.  man 
may  be  able  to  love  her, —  that  no  man 
may  be  able  to  enjoy  the  supreme  hap- 
piness she  can  bestow." 

"  But  how  prevent  this  ?  " 

"  By  killing  her  !  " 

Ruy  felt  a  cold  shudder  run  through 
his  frame. 

"  By  killing  her,  that  the  same  grave 
may  receive  both  our  bodies.  It  seems 
to  me,  I  know  not  why,  that  even  when 
a  corpse,  contact  with  this  woman  must 
be  an  infinite  delight  to  me." 

"  Loredano  !  "  exclaimed  his  compan- 
ion, horror-stricken. 

"  You  are  my  friend  and  you  shall  be 
my  heir  ! ''  said  the  Italian,  seizing  his 
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arm  convulsively.  "  It  is  my  condition  : 
if  you  refuse,  another  will  accept  the 
treasure  that  you  reject !  " 

The  adventurer  was  struggling  with 
two  opposing  sentiments ;  but  his  vio- 
lent, blind,  and  mad  ambition  smothered 
the  weak  cry  of  conscience. 

"  Will  you  swear  ?  "  asked  Loredano. 

"  I  will !  "  replied  Ruy,  with  a  choking 
voice. 

"Forward,  then  !  " 

Loredano  opened  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  soon  returned  with  a  long  and 
narrow  plank,  which  he  placed  over  the 
precipice  like  a  sort  of  suspension 
bridge. 

"Hold  this  plank,  Ruy.  I  commit 
my  life  into  your  hands,  thus  giving  you 
the  highest  proof  of  my  confidence.  It 
needs  only  that  you  allow  the  plank  to 
move,  to  hurl  me  headlong  upon  the 
rocks." 

The  Italian  was  then  in  the  same  place 
as  on  the  night  of  the  arrival,  a  few  yards 
distant  from  Cecilia's  window,  which  he 
could  not  reach  by  reason  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  building  and  the  rock. 
The  plank  was  placed  in  the  direction  of 
the  window.  The  first  time  his  dagger 
had  served  him  ;  now,  however,  he  need- 
ed a  firm  support  and  the  free  movement 
of  his  arms.  Ruy  stood  upon  the  end 
of  the  plank,  and  steadying  himself  by 
a  beam  projecting  from  the  porch,  kept 
this  puerile  bridge,  on  which  the  Italian 
was  going  to  venture,  motionless  over 
the  ravine. 

Loredano,  without  hesitation,  laid 
aside  his  weapons  to  lighten  himself, 
took  off  his  shoes,  secured  his  long 
knife  between  his  teeth,  and  set  foot 
upon  the  plank. 

"  Wait  for  me  on  the  other  side,"  said 
he. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ruy, with  trembling 
voice.  The  cause  of  this  trembling  was 
a  diabolical  thought  that  was  beginning 
to  agitate  his  mind.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  held  Loredano  and  his  secret  in 
his  hand  ;  that   to   make   himself  free 


from  the  one  and  master  of  the  other, 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  remove  his 
foot,  and  let  the  plank  incline  over  the 
precipice. 

Still  he  hesitated,  but  not  because 
anticipated  remorse  reproached  him  for 
the  intended  crime ;  he  was  already 
sunk  too  deeply  in  vice  and  depravity 
to  draw  back.  But  the  Italian  exercised 
over  his  accomplices  such  a  fascination 
and  so  powerful  an  influence,  that  Ruy, 
even  at  that  moment,  could  not  escape 
from  it.  Loredano  was  suspended  over 
the  abyss  by  his  hand  ;  it  was  in  his 
power  to  save  him  or  to  hurl  him  into 
the  chasm  ;  yet,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Ruy  feared  him.  He  did 
not  understand  the  cause  of  that  irre- 
sistible terror,  but  he  felt  it  like  an  evil 
spirit  besetting  him,  or  a  nightmare. 
Meantime  the  image  of  bright  and 
sparkling  riches,  radiating  splendor  and 
magnificence,  passed  before  his  eyes  and 
dazzled  him  ;  a  little  courage,  and  he 
would  be  the  sole  possessor  of  the  fabu- 
lous treasure  of  whose  secret  the  Italian 
was  the  depository.  But  courage  was 
what  he  lacked.  Two  or  three  times 
he  was  seized  with  an  impulse  to  sus- 
pend himself  to  the  beam,  and  let  the 
plank  roll  into  the  chasm ;  it  did  not  go 
beyond  a  desire.  Finally  he  overcame 
the  temptation.  He  had  a  moment  of 
giddixiess ;  his  knees  bent,  and  the 
plank  oscillated  so  violently  that  he 
wondered  how  the  Italian  had  been 
able  to  keep  his  feet. 

Then  his  fear  passed  away  ;  it  was 
replaced  by  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  rage. 
His  first  effort,  though  involuntary,  had 
given  him  boldness,  as  the  sight  of 
blood  excites  a  wild  beast.  A  second 
movement,  more  violent  than  the  first, 
agitated  the  plank,  which  tilted  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  but  no  sound  of  a 
falling  body  was  heard,  only  the  noise 
of  the  wood  upon  the  rock.  Ruy,  ren- 
dered desperate,  was  on  the  point  of 
letting  the  plank  go,  when  the  voice  of 
the  Italian,  faint   and  hoarse,  scarcely 
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audible  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night, 
reached  his  ear.  "Are  you  tired,  Ruy  ? 
You  can  take  away  the  plank ;  I  have 
no  further  need  of  it." 

The  adventurer  was  struck  with  con- 
sternation ;  clearly  this  man  was  an  in- 
fernal spirit,  hovering  over  the  abyss, 
and  laughing  danger  to  scorn  ;  a  supe- 
rior being,  whom  death  could  not  touch. 
He  did  not  know  that  Loredano,  with 
his  usual  foresight,  when  he  entered  his" 
room  to  get  the  plank,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  pass  over  one  of  the  raft- 
ers of  the  porch,  which  was  without 
ceiling,  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  which 
fell  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  at  the 
distance  of  a  yard  or  two  from  Cecilia's 
room.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  the 
first  step  on  the  improvised  bridge  he 
did  not  fail  to  stretch  out  his  arm  and 
seize  this  rope,  which  he  at  once  fast- 
ened to  his  waist ;  then  if  his  support 
had  failed  him  he  would  have  been  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  would  still  have 
been  able  to  realize  his  purpose,  though 
with  more  difficulty.  It  was  thus  that 
the  two  movements  of  the  plank  caused 
by  his  accomplice  did  not  have  the  ex- 
pected result.  Loredano  at  once  divined 
what  was  passing  in  Ruy's  mind ;  but, 
not  wishing  to  let  him  know  that  he 
was  aware  of  his  treachery,  he  made  use 
of  an  indirect  means  of  informing  him 
that  the  attempt  to  throw  him  off  was 
futile.  The  plank  made  not  another 
movement ;  it  remained  fixed  as  if  it 
had  been  solidly  nailed  to  the  rock. 

Loredano  advanced,  reached  Cecilia's 
window,  and  with  the  point  of  his  knife 
raised  the  bolt ;  the  lattice  opening 
threw  back  the  muslin  curtains  that 
veiled  this  asylum  of  modesty  and  inno- 
cence. 

Cecilia  was  asleep,  wrapped  in  the 
bedclothes ;  her  fair  head  was  visible 
among  the  fine  laces  on  which  the  golden 
ringlets  of  her  hair  were  unrolled.  Her 
symmetrical  neck,  whiter  than  the  linen, 
was  half  disclosed,  and  her  pretty  bosom 
was    revealed    under    the    transparent 


drapery  by  the  undulation  that  her 
gentle  breathing  imparted  to  her  breast. 

There  was  about  that  sleeping  beauty 
an  indefinable  expression,  a  something 
chaste  and  innocent,  enveloping  her  in 
her  peaceful  sleep,  and  seeming  to  keep 
off  from  her  every  profane  thought.  A 
man  would  have  knelt  by  the  side  of 
that  bed  as  at  the  feet  of  a  saint,  sooner 
than  venture  even  to  touch  the  drapery 
that  protected  her  innocence. 

Loredano  approached,  trembling,  pale, 
and  panting  with  excitement ;  the  whole 
strength  of  his  vigorous  nature,  the 
whole  force  of  his  powerful  and  irresis- 
tible will,  there  stood  conquered,  sub- 
dued, before  a  sleeping  girl.  What  he 
felt  when  his  ardent  look  fell  upon  the 
bed  it  is  difficult  to  describe, — perhaps 
even  difficult  to  imagine.  It  was  at  once 
supreme  happiness  and  horrible  tor- 
ment. He  was  devoured  by  a  brutal 
passion  that  caused  the  blood  to  boil  in 
his  veins  and  his  heart  to  bound;  yet 
the  sight  of  that  girl,  whose  only  de- 
fence was  her  purity,  enchained  hinu. 
He  felt  his  breast  on  fire  and  his  lips 
athirst,  but  his  palsied  and  nerveless 
arm  refused  to  move  and  his  body  was 
paralyzed;  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his 
dilated  nostrils  inhaled  the  voluptuous 
fragrance  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  impregnated, — nothing  more.  And 
the  maiden  smiled  in  her  placid  sleep, 
wrapped  perhaps  in  some  pleasing 
dream,  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  that 
God  scatters  like  rose-leaves  upon  the 
beds  of  virgins.  It  was  an  angel  in  the 
presence  of  a  demon;  woman  in  the 
presence  of  a  serpent ;  virtue  in  the  pres- 
ence of  vice. 

The  Italian  made  a  final  effort,  and 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  to 
remove  an  unwelcome  vision,  went  to  a 
table  and  lighted  a  candle  of  rose-colored 
wax.  The  room,  till  then  lighted  only 
by  a  small  lamp  on  a  stand  in  the  corner, 
was  at  once  illuminated,  and  the  lovely 
image  of  Cecelia  was  encircled  by  an 
aureole.      Feeling  the   light  upon   her 
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eyes,  she  turned  her  face  a  little  the 
other  way,  without  interrupting  her 
sleep. 

Loredano  passed  between  the  bed  and 
the  wall,  and  could  then  admire  her  in 
all  her  beauty  ;  he  remembered  nothing 
else,  he  had  forgotten  the  world  and  his 
treasure ;  nor  did  he  think  of  his  pur- 
posed abduction.  The  dove,  asleep  on 
the  bureau  in  its  nest  of  cotton,  rose 
up  and  flapped  its  wings ;  the  Italian, 
roused  by  the  noise,  knew  that  it  was 
already  late,  and  that  he  had  no  time  to 
lose. 

IV. 

AT    NIGHT. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  chapter.  When 
Loredano  found  himself  compelled  by 
Alvaro's  threat  to  set  out  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  he  was  cast  down  ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  a  diabolic 
smile  curled  his  lips.  That  smile  was 
an  infamous  thought,  which  had  flashed 
upon  his  mind  like  the  flame  of  those 
transitory  fires  that  shine  in  the  bosom 
of  the  darkness  on  sultry  nights.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  at  the  moment 
when  all  supposed  him  on  his  way  he 
might  be  preparing  for  the  execution  of 
his  design,  which  he  would  carry  into 
effect  that  very  night. 

In  his  conversation  with  Ruy  Soeiro, 
he  imparted  to  him  his  instructions, — 
brief,  simple,  and  concise ;  they  were 
to  get  rid  of  the  men  who  might  prove 
an  obstacle  to  their  enterprise.  To  that 
end  his  accomplices  received  orders  that 
when  they  retired  to  sleep  each  one 
should  place  himself  by  the  side  of  one 
of  those  faithful  to  Dom  Antonio.  At 
that  time  and  in  those  regions  it  was 
not  possible  for  each  of  the  adventur- 
ers to  have  a  room  of  his  own  ;  few  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  a  room  at  all,  and 
these  were  obliged  to  share  the  accom- 
modation with  a  companion  each  ;  the 
rest   slept   in  the  spacious  porch  that 


occupied  -almost  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  building. 

Ruy  Soeiro  had,  according  to  Lore- 
dano's  instructions,  arranged  matters  in 
such  a  way  that  at  that  moment  each  of 
the  adventurers  devoted  to  Dom  An- 
tonio had  at  his  side  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  asleep,  but  was  only  waiting 
for  the  appointed  signal  to  plunge  his 
dagger  into  the  throat  of  his  compan- 
ion. At  the  same  time  there  were  at 
the  corners  of  the  house  great  bundles 
of  dry  .straw,  placed  near  the  doors  or 
arranged  along  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
which  only  awaited  a  spark  to  kindle  a 
conflagration  through  the  whole  build- 
ing. 

Ruy  Soeiro,  with  a  sagacity  and  dis- 
cretion worthy  of  his  chief,  had  arranged 
all  this,  part  during  the  day  and  part  at 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  everything 
was  at  rest.  He  did  not  forget  the  spe- 
cial injunction  of  Loredano,  and  volun- 
teered to  keep  guard  during  the  night 
with  one  of  his  companions,  consider- 
ing that  an  attack  by  the  enemy  was 
imminent.  The  worthy  esquire,  who 
knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  valiant  of 
the  band,  fell  into  the  snare  and  ac- 
cepted his  offer.  Master  of  the  field, 
the  adventurer  could  then  freely  com- 
plete his  preparations,  and  for  greater 
security  formed  a  plan  to  rid  himself  of 
the  esquire,  who  might  at  any  moment 
give  him  trouble. 

Ayres  Gomes,  in  company  with  his 
old  friend  Master  Nunes,  was  emptying 
a  bottle  of  Valverde  *  wine,  which  they 
drank  slowly,  swallow  by  swallow,  in  or- 
der thus  to  eke  out  the  scanty  supply 
for  two  such  formidable  drinkers. 

Master  Nunes  applied  his  mouth  lov- 
ingly to  the  jug,  took  a  draught,  and 
smacking  his  lips,  leaned  back  in  his 
seat,  crossing  his  hands  over  his  promi- 
nent belly  with  every  expression  of  hap- 
piness. 

"  I   have   been  wanting  to   ask  you 

l  The  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  one  of  the 
Canaries. 
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something,  friend  Ayres,  ever,  since  I 
have  been  here,  but  it  always  escapes 
me." 

"Don't  let  it  escape  now,  Nunes. 
Here  I  am,  ready  to  answer  you." 

"Tell  me,  then,  who  is  that  man  that 
went  with  Dom  Diogo  whom  you  call 
by  some  outlandish  name,  not  Portu- 
guese? " 

"O,  do  you  mean  Loredano?"  A 
vagabond  !  " 

"Do  you   know   this   man,  Ayres?" 

"  Why,  bless  me  !  Is  n't  he  .one  of 
our  number?  " 

"  When  I  ask  if  you  know  him,  I 
mean,  do  you  know  where  he  came 
from,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was  do- 
ing?" 

"  No,  upon  my  word  !  He  came  here 
one  day  asking  hospitality,  and  after- 
wards, when  a  man  left,  he  took  his 
place." 

"And  when  was  this,  if  you  remem- 
ber ?  " 

"Wait!  I  am  in  my  fifty-ninth — " 
The  esquire  counted  his  fingers,  reckon- 
ing his  age,  which  served  him  for  a  cal- 
endar. "  It  was  about  this  time  a  year 
ago ;  in  the  beginning  of  March." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  exclaimed 
Master  Nunes. 

"  Entirely  ;  the  reckoning  never  fails. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

Master  Nunes  had  started  up  terri- 
fied.    "  Nothing  !     It  is  not  possible !  " 

"Don't  you  believe  it  ?" 

"That  is  not  it,  Ayres  !  It  is  a  sac- 
rilege !  a  work  of  Satan !  a  horrible 
simony  ! " 

"What  do  you  mean,  man  ?  Pray, 
explain  yourself." 

Master  Nuaes  finally  recovered  from 
his  agitation,  and  related  to  the  esquire 
his  suspicions  respecting  Brother  An- 
gelo  di  Lucca  and  his  death,  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  explain.  He 
pointed  out  to  him  the  coincidence  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  Carmelite  and 
the  appearance  of  the  adventurer,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  of  the  same  na- 


tion. "  Then,"  concluded  Nunes,  "  that 
voice,  that  look  !  When  I  saw  him  to- 
day I  started,  and  recoiled  with  a  fright, 
thinking  the  friar  had  risen  from  his 
grave." 

Ayres  Gomes  sprang  up  in  a  fury, 
and  leaping  upon  his  bed,  seized  his 
sword,  which  was  hanging  at  the  head. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  cried 
Master  Nunes. 

"  Kill  him,  and  this  time  for  good,  so 
that  he  will  not  return." 

"  You  forget  that  he  is  far  away." 

"True ! "  muttered  the  esquire,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage. 

A  slight  noise  was  heard  at  the  door  ; 
the  two  friends  attributed  it  to  the  wind, 
and  did  not  even  turn  their  heads  ;  then, 
sitting  face  to  face,  they  continued  in  a 
low  voice  their  conversation,  which  Nu- 
nes, by  his  abrupt  revelation,  had  inter- 
rupted. 

In  the  meantime  events  were  passing 
outside  that  should  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  worthy  esquire.  The 
noise  he  had  heard  was  produced  by  the 
turn  that  Ruy  had  given  the  key  to  lock 
the  door.  The  adventurer  had  heard 
the  entire  conversation.  At  first  terri- 
fied, he  recovered  his  courage,  and  rec- 
ollected that,  in  any  event,  it  was  well 
to  be  master  of  the  Italian's  secret  for 
future  emergencies.  Relying  upon  this 
excellent  idea,  Ruy  put  the  key  in  his 
bosom  and  joined  his  companion,  who 
was  on  guard  at  the  steps.  He  was 
waiting  for  Loredano,  who  was  to  enter 
the  house  at  the  dead  of  night,  to  direct 
the  execution  of  the  plot  he  had  framed 
with  a  superior  skill. 

The  Italian  had  easily  deceived  Dom 
Diogo  ;  he  knew  that  the  ardent  cava- 
lier would  travel  in  hot  haste,  and  would 
not  delay  on  the  way  for  any  cause.  A 
few  leagues  from  the  Paquequer  he  pre- 
tended to  have  broken  his  saddle  girth, 
and  stopped  to  repair  it.  While  Dom 
Diogo  and  his  companions  were  expect- 
ing him  to  follow  them  close  at  hand 
he  had  returned  on  his  track  and  con- 
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cealed  in  the  neighborhood,  waited  for 
night  to  come  on. 

When  he  perceived  that  all  was  still 
he  approached,  gave  the  prearranged 
signal,  the  note  of  the  owl,  and  stealthily- 
ascended  the  steps.  * 

The  rest  we  have  already  seen.  Find- 
ing that  everything  was  ready,  Lore- 
dano  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his 
design,  and  entered  Cecilia's  room.  To 
take  the  girl  in  his  arms,  cross  the  es- 
planade, reach  the  door  of  the  porch, 
and  give  the  agreed  signal,  was  a  thing 
he  expected  to  accomplish  in  a  moment. 
If  Cecilia,  thus  torn  from  her  bed, 
should  utter  a  cry  that  he  could  not 
smother,  it  would  matter  little;  as  be- 
fore she  could  awake  anyone  he  would 
have  reached  the  other  side,  and  then, 
at  a  word  from  him,  fire  and  sword 
would  come  to  his  aid.  Ruy  would  set 
fire  to  the  straw  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  knives  of  his  accomplices 
would  enter  the  throats  of  the  sleeping 
men.  In  the  midst  of  this  horror  and 
confusion  the  twenty  demons  would 
finish  their  work,  and  flee,  like  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  ancient  legends,  when  the 
first  ray  of  dawn  put  an  end  to  their  in- 
fernal vigil. 

They  would  then  proceed  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  there,  bound  together  by  a 
common  crime,  a  common  danger  and 
ambition,  Loredano  expected  to  find  in 
them  trusty  and  devoted  agents  in  car- 
rying his  enterprise  forward  to  comple- 
tion. 

While  treachery  was  thus  undermin- 
ing the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  lives, 
and  honor,  of  this  family,  they  were  all 
sleeping  tranquilly  and  without  solici- 
tude ;  no  presentiment  warned  them  of 
the  threatening  calamity.  Loredano, 
thanks  to  his  agility  and  strength,  had 
even  reached  the  young  girl's  bed  with- 
out betraying  his  presence  by  the  slight- 
est noise,  or  attracting  the  attention  of 
anyone  in  the  house  to  what  was  going 
on. 

Certain,  therefore,  of  success,  the  Ital- 
Vol.  xxii — 18. 


ian,  warned  by  the  innocent  little  bird, 
which  did  not  know  the  evil  it  was  do- 
ing, gave  his  attention  to  completing  his 
work.  He  opened  Cecilia's  bureau,  took 
out  silk  and  linen  clothing,  and  making  of 
it  as  small  a  bundle  as  possible,  wrapped 
it  in  one  of  the  skins  that  served  for  a 
carpet,  and  placed  it  in  a  chair  ready  to* 
be  caught  up  at  any  moment.  It  was  a 
strange. fancy  on  the  part  of  this  man. 
While  committing  a  crime,  he  had  the 
delicacy  to  seek  to  lighten  the  girl's  mis- 
fortune by  taking  care  that  she  should 
lack  nothing  on  the  uncomfortable  jour- 
ney she  would  have  to  make. 

When  everything  was  ready  he  opened 
the  door  leading  into  the  garden,  and 
studied  the  path  he  would  have  to  take. 
The  door  was  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
opposite  the  space  between  the  bed  and 
wall ;  he  had  but  a  single  movement  to 
make, —  to  seize  the  girl,  and  spring  out 
of  the  room. 

As  he  approached  her  a  suppressed 
and  agonizing  groan  was  heard. 

His  hair  bristled  up  on  his  forehead, 
and  drops  of  cold  sweat  coursed  down 
his  pale  and  distorted  cheeks. 

Little  by  little  he  recovered  from  the 
stupor  that  had  paralyzed  him,  and 
looked  wildly  around. 

Nothing  !  Not  even  an  insect  seemed 
to  be  awake  in  the  deep  solitude  of  night, 
in  the  midst  of  which  everything  was 
asleep  except  crime,  the  true  familiar 
spirit  of  the  earth,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
superstitions  of  our  ancestors.  Every- 
thing was  quiet ;  even  the  wind  seemed 
to  have  taken  shelter  in  the  flower-cups, 
and  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  that  per- 
fumed cradle  as  in  the  lap  of  its  mistress. 

The  Italian  rallied  from  the  violent 
shock  he  had  received,  took  a  step  for- 
ward, and  bent  over  the  bed. 

Cecilia  was  at  that  moment  dream- 
ing. Her  countenance  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  of  angelic  joy  ;  her  little 
hand,  lying  nestled  in  her  bosom,  moved 
with  the  slow  and  lazy  movement  of 
sleep,  and  fell  back  upon  her  face.     The 
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little  enameled  cross  she  wore  on  her 
neck,  now  held  in  her  hand,  grazed  her 
lips,  and  celestial  music  escaped,  as  if 
God  had  touched  one  of  the  strings  of 
his  Eolian  harp.  At  first  a  smile  flut- 
tered upon  her  lips  ;  then  the  smile 
folded  its  wings  and  formed  a  kiss  ;  and 
'finally  the  kiss  half -opened  like  a  flower, 
and  exhaled  a  perfumed  sigh.  "  Pery  !  " 
Her  breast  heaved  gently,  and  her  hand 
sliding  down  nestled  again  in  her  bosom. 

The  Italian  straightened  up  with  a 
pallid  countenance.  He  did  not  venture 
to  touch  that  body  so  chaste  and  pure  ; 
he  could  not  fix  his  eyes  upon  that  face 
radiant  with  innocence  and  guileless- 
ness. 

But  time  was  urging.  He  made  a 
final  effort  over  himself,  rested  his  knee 
upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  stretched  out  his  hands. 

V. 

GOD  DISPOSES. 

Loredano's  arm  was  extended  over 
the  bed,  but  the  hand  that  was  advan- 
cing to  touch  Cecilia's  body  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  the  movement,  and  with  a 
sudden  impulse  struck  against  the  wall. 

An  arrow  —  he  could  not  tell  whence 
it  came  —  had  sped  through  the  air  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  before  its 
loud,  sharp  whiz  could  be  heard  had 
fastened  his  hand  to  the  side  of  the 
room. 

He  staggered,  and  sank  down  behind 
the  bed  ;  it  was  time,  for  a  second  arrow, 
sent  with  the  same  force  and  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  first,  struck  the  spot 
where  the  shadow  of  his  head  had  been 
projected. 

Loredano,  in  the  agony  of  pain,  com- 
prehended the  whole  affair.  He  had 
read  upon  that  arrow  that  the  hand  of 
Pery  had  wounded  him  ;  and  without 
seeing  him  felt  the  Indian  approaching, 
terrible  with  hatred,  vengeance,  anger, 
and  desperation,  at  the  offense  his  mis- 
tress had  suffered. 


Then  the  miscreant  felt  fear  ;  raising 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  wrenched  out 
convulsively  with  his  teeth  the  arrow 
that  nailed  his  hand  to  the  wall,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  garden,  blind, 
mad,  and  frantic. 

At  that  very  instant,  two  seconds  per- 
haps after  the  last  arrow  had  fallen  into 
the  room,  the  foliage  of  the  oleo  in  front 
of  Cecilia's  window  was  agitated,  and  a 
figure  swinging  over  the  chasm  on  a 
fragile  branch,  alighted  on  the  window- 
sill.  There,  grasping  the  side,  it  sprang 
into  the  room  with  remarkable  agility  ; 
the  light  falling  full  upon  it  revealed  its 
lithe  and  slender  grace.    It  was  Pery. 

He  advanced  to  the  bed,  and  finding 
his  mistress  safe,  breathed  freely.  The 
young  girl,  half  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  Loredano's  flight,  had  turned  over, 
and  then  continued  her  sound  and  re- 
freshing sleep,  the  sleep  of  youth  and 
innocence. 

Pery  was  eager  to  follow  Loredano 
and  kill  him,  as  he  already  had  killed  his 
two  accomplices  ;  but  he  decided  not  to 
leave  his  mistress  exposed  to  a  new  in- 
sult like  that  to  which  she  had  already 
been  subjected,  but  rather  to  watch  over 
her  peace  and  safety. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  out  the  candle ; 
then  closing  his  eyes  he  approached  the 
bed,  and  with  the  utmost  delicacy  pulled 
up  the  blue  damask  quilt  around  the 
girl's  neck.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  be  a  profanation  for  his  eyes  to 
admire  the  charms  that  Cecilia's  mod- 
esty kept  always  concealed  ;  he  thought 
that  the  man  who  once  had  seen  such 
loveliness  ought  never  again  to  behold 
\he  light  of  day. 

After  this  first  attention  the  Indian 
restored  order  in  the  room  ;  he  put  the 
clothing  back  in  the  bureau,  closed  the 
lattice  and  window,  and  washed  off  the 
blood  stains  from  the  floor  and  wall,  all 
so  carefully  and  adroitly  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  young  girl's  sleep.  When  he 
had  finished  his  task  he  drew  near  the 
bed  again,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
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lamp  contemplated  Cecilia's  delicate  and 
charming  features.  He  was  so  full  of 
joy  and  satisfaction  at  having  arrived  in 
time  to  save  her  from  an  indignity  and 
perhaps  a  crime,  so  happy  at  seeing  her 
calm  and  smiling,  without  having  ex- 
perienced the  least  fear,  the  slightest 
agitation,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
expressing  his  delight  to  her  in  some 
way.  At  that  moment  he  discovered 
upon  the  carpet  near  the  bed  two  deli- 
cate slippers,  lined  with  satin,  and  so 
small  that  they  seemed  made  for  the 
feet  of  a  child ;  he  knelt  and  kissed  them 
respectfully,  as  if  they  had  been  a  sacred 
relic. 

It  was  then  nearly  four  o'clock  ;  day 
would  soon  break ;  already  the  stars 
were  disappearing  one  by  one,  and  the 
night  was  beginning  to  lose  the  deep 
silence  of  sleeping  nature.  The  Indian 
fastened  on  the  outside  the  door  of  the 
room  opening  into  the  garden,  and  put- 
ting the  key  in  his  girdle  seated  himself 
at  the  threshold  like  a  faithful  dog 
guarding  his  master's  house,  resolved  to 
permit  no  one  to  approach. 

There  he  reflected  on  what  had  taken 
place,  and  blamed  himself  for  having 
permitted  the  Italian  to  enter  Cecilia's 
room  ;  but  Pery  did  himself  an  injustice, 
for  Providence  alone  could  have  done 
more  that  night  than  he :  everything 
possible  to  the  intelligence,  courage, 
sagacity,  and  strength,  of  man  he  had 
accomplished.  After  Loredano's  depart- 
ure, and  the  conversation  he  had  with 
Alvaro,  the  Indian,  satisfied  that  his 
mistress  was  no  longer  in  danger  and 
that  the  Italian's  two  accomplices  would, 
like  him,  be  expelled,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  expected  attack  of  the  Ay- 
mores  and  at  once  left  the  house. 

His  purpose  was  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Paquequer 
any  indications  of  the  presence  of  some 
tribe  of  the  great  Guarany  race  to  which 
he  belonged  :  he  would  have  in  it  a  friend 
and  ally  for  Dom  Antonio.  The  invet- 
erate hatred  existing  between  the  tribes 


of  that  great  race  and  the  degenerate 
nation  of  the  Aymores  justified  Pery's 
hope.  But  unfortunately,  after  search- 
ing through  the  forest  all  day,  he  found 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  what  he  was 
seeking. 

The  nobleman  was,  therefore,  reduced 
to  his  own  proper  forces.  But  though 
they  were  small,  the  Indian  was  not 
discouraged  ;  he  had  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  knew  that  in  the  last  extremity 
his  devotion  for  Cecilia  would  suggest 
to  him  means  of  saving  her  and  those 
whom  she  loved. 

When  he  returned  to  the  house  it  was 
already  dark.  He  sought  Alvaro,  and 
asked  him  what  had  been  done  with  the 
two  adventurers. 

The  cavalier  told  him  that  Dom  An- 
tonio had  refused  to  believe  the  accusa- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  honest  nobleman,  accus- 
tomed to  respect  and  fidelity  from  his 
men,  would  not  permit  a  suspicion  to  be 
entertained  without  proof.  Meantime, 
as  Pery's  word  had  great  weight  with 
him,  he  had  waited  to  hear  from  his 
mouth  the  narrative  of  what  he  had 
witnessed,  before  deciding  what  value 
he  ought  to  attach  to  such  an  accusa- 
tion. 

Pery  retired  to  his  cabin  with  a 
troubled  heart,  repenting  that  he  had 
not  persevered  in  his  first  purpose. 
While  those  two  men,  whom  he  sup- 
posed already  expelled,  remained  there, 
he  knew  that  a  peril  was  hanging  over 
the  house. 

Accordingly,  he  resolved  not  to  sleep. 
He  took  his  bow,  and  seated  himself  at 
the  door.  Though  be  had  the  carbine 
that  Dom  Antonio  had  given  him,  the 
bow  was  his  favorite  weapon  ;  it  took 
no  time  to  load,  made  no  noise,  dis- 
charged almost  instantaneously  two  or 
three  shots,  and  its  arrow  was  as  terri- 
ble and  as  unerring  as  a  ball. 

After  considerable  lapse  of  time  he 
heard  the  note  of  an  owl  in  the  direction 
of  the  steps  ;  that  note  excited  his  as- 
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tonishment,  for  two  reasons  :  firsf,  be- 
cause it  was  louder  than  the  cry  of  that 
presaging  bird ;  secondly,  because  in- 
stead of  coming  from  the  top  of  a  tree 
it  came  from  the  ground. 

This  reflection  caused  him  to  rise  ;  he 
distrusted  the  owl,  because  it  had  habits 
different  from  its  companions.  He 
wished  to  learn  the  reason  for  this. 

He  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  es- 
planade three  figures  crossing  quickly. 
This  increased  his  suspicions ;  the  watch 
ordinarily  consisted  of  two,  and  not 
three,  men. 

He  followed  them  at  a  distance ;  but 
when  he  reached  the  courtyard  he  saw 
only  one  of  the  men  entering  the  porch  ; 
the  others  had  disappeared.  Pery  sought 
for  them  everywhere,  but  did  not  see 
them.  They  were  concealed  behind  the 
pillar  that  stood  at  the  angle  of  the 
rock. 

Supposing  that  they,  too,  had  entered 
the  porch,  he  stooped  down  and  crept 
in.  Suddenly  his  hand  came  in  contact 
with  cold  steel,  which  he  knew  at  once 
was  the  blade  of  a  dagger. 

"  Is  it  you,  Ruy  ?  "  asked  a  low  voice. 

Pery  was  silent  ;  but  immediately 
Ruy's  name  reminded  him  of  Loredano 
and  his  plot.  He  perceived  that  some 
mischief  was  brewing,  and  decided  upon 
his  course. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  in  an  almost  im- 
perceptible tone. 

"  Is  it  time  ?  " 

"No." 

"They  are  all  asleep." 

While  they  were  exchanging  these 
few  words,  Pery's  hand  running  along 
the  steel  blade  found  another  hand 
grasping  the  handle  of  the  dagger. 

He  left  the  porch,  and  proceeded  to 
Ayres  Gomes's  room  ;  the  door  was  fast- 
ened, and  near  it  a  large  pile  of  straw 
had  been  placed. 

All  this  proclaimed  a  scheme  ready 
for  execution ;  Pery  understood  it,  but 
feared  there  was  no  longer  time  to  un- 
do the  work  of  the  enemy. 


What 'was  that  man  doing  whom  he 
found  lying  down  as  if  asleep,  with  his 
dagger  drawn  ready  to  strike  ?  What 
did  that  question  about  the  time  and 
that  announcement  that  all  were  asleep 
signify?  What  meant  the  straw  placed 
against  the  esquire's  door  ? 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt  ;  there 
were  men  there  waiting  a  signal  to  kill 
their  sleeping  comrades  and  set  fire  to 
the  house ;  all  was  lost  if  the  plot  was 
not  frustrated  at  once. 

It  was  necessary  to  awake  the  sleep- 
ers to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  or  at 
least  to  prepare  them  to  defend  them- 
selves and  escape  from  a  certain  death. 

The  Indian  grasped  his  head  convul- 
sively with  both  hands,  as  if  to  wrest  by 
force  from  his  agitated  and  disordered 
brain  a  saving  thought.  His  broad' 
breast  expanded  ;  a  happy  idea  had  sud- 
denly lighted  up  the  confusion  of  oppos- 
ing thoughts  that  pressed  upon  him, 
reanimating  his  courage  and  strength. 

The  idea  was  original.  He  recollected 
that  the  porch  was  full  of  large  vessels 
containing  water,  fermented  wines,  and 
Indian  liquors,  of  which  the  adventurers 
always  provided  an  ample  store.  He 
ran  again  to  this  quarter  of  the  house 
and  drew  the  spigot  of  the  first  vessel 
the  liquor  began  to  run  along  the  floor  ;' 
he  was  on  the  point  of  passing  to  the 
second  when  the  voice  that  had  already 
addressed  him  was  heard  anew,  low  but 
threatening. 

"Who  goes  there?" 

Pery  perceived  that  his  idea  was  likely 
to  be  without  effect,  and  perhaps  might 
serve  only  to  hasten  what  he  wished  to 
prevent.  He  therefore  did  not  hesitate  ; 
and  when  the  adventurer  who  had 
spoken  rose,  he  felt  a  grip  as  of  iron  on 
his  throat,  which  strangled  him  before 
he  could  utter  a  cry. 

The  Indian  laid  the  stiffened  body  on 
the  floor  without  making  the  least 
noise,  and  finished  his  work  ;  all  the  ves- 
sels in  the  porch  gradually  emptied 
themselves  and  inundated  the  room.    In 
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a  moment  the  chill  would  awaken  the 
sleeping  men  and  drive  them  out ;  this 
was  what  he  expected. 

Free  from  the  greatest  danger  Pery 
made  a  tour  around  the  house  to  see  if 
everything  was  quiet,  and  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  building  bundles  of 
straw  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting fire  to  it.  He  renderedjthese  prepa- 
rations useless,  and  reached  the  corner 
of  the  house  opposite  his  cabin  ;  he  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  for  some  one. 
There  he  heard  the  heavy  breathing  of 
a  man  clinging  to  the  wall  near  Cecilia's 
garden. 

He  drew  his  knife  ;  the  night  was  so 
dark  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
discern  the  least  shadow  or  outline ; 
yet  he  knew  that  it  was  Ruy  Soeiro. 

Pery  had  the  keen  and  delicate  hear- 
ing and  the  sense  of  smell  of  the  savage, 
which  serve  instead  of  sight.  The  sound 
of  the  breathing  guided  him  ;  he  listened 
a  moment,  raised  his  arm,  and  his  knife 
was  buried  in  the  throat  of  his  victim. 
Not  a  groan  escaped  from  the  inert 
mass  that  swayed  to  and  fro  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  fell. 

Pery  picked  up  his  bow,  which  he  had 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  turning  to 
take  a  glance  at  Cecilia's  room,  started. 

He  saw  under  the  door  the  vivid  re- 
flection of  a  light,  and  immediately 
after  on  the  foliage  of  the  oleo  a  glimmer, 
indicating  that  the  window  was  open. 

He  raised  his  arms  in  despair  and  in- 
expressible anguish  ;  he  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  yet  a  wall 
and  a  door  separated  him  from  her, 
when  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment, 
she  was  in  extreme  peril. 

What  should  he  do?  Hurl  himself 
against  the  door,  break  it  down,  shiver 
it  to  pieces?  But  it  might  be  that  the 
light  had  no  significance,  and  that  the 
window  had  been  opened  by  Cecilia. 
This  last  thought  calmed  him, — the 
more  as  nothing  revealed  the  existence 
of  danger,  while  everything  was  quiet  in 
the  garden  and  in  the  room. 


He  sprang  to  his  cabin,  and  climbed 
into  the  oleo  to  see  why  his  mistress  was 
awake  at  that  hour. 

The  spectacle  that  was  presented  to 
his  eyes  caused  a  cold  shudder  to  run 
through  his  body :  the  open  lattice  re- 
vealed the  sleeping  girl  and  the  Italian, 
who,  having  opened  the  door,  was  ap- 
proaching the  bed.  A  cry  of  despair 
and  agony  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he  strug- 
gled to  repress  it.  Then  clinging  to  the 
tree  with  his  legs,  he  extended  himself 
along  the  branch,  and  drew  his  bow. 

His  heart  beat  violently,  and  for  a 
moment  his  arm  trembled  merely  with 
the  thought  that  his  arrow  must  pass 
near  Cecilia.  But  when  the  Italian's 
hand  advanced  to  touch  her,  he  thought 
of  nothing, — saw  nothing  but  those  fin- 
gers ready  to  pollute  with  their  touch 
the  body  of  his  mistress  ;  remembered 
nothing  but  that  horrible  profanation. 
The  arrow  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
thought,  and  the  hand  was  nailed  to  the 
wall. 

It  was  only  then  that  Pery  reflected 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  strike 
that  hand  at  the  fountain  of  the  life  that 
animated  it,  to  prostrate  the  body  to 
which  that  arm  belonged  ;  the  second 
arrow  followed  the  first,  and  the  Italian 
would  have  ceased  to  exist,  if  pain  had 
not  compelled  him  to  bow  down. 


VI. 


THE    REVOLT. 

When  Pery  had  finished  his  reflec- 
tions upon  what  had  occurred,  he  rose, 
opened  the  door  again,  fastened  it  on 
the  inside,  and  followed  along  the  cor 
ridor  leading  from  Cecilia's  room  to  the 
interior  of  the  house. 

He  was  at  ease  respecting  the  future ; 
he  knew  that  Bento  Simoes  and  Ruy 
Soeiro  would  trouble  him  no  more, — 
that  the  Italian  could  not  escape  from 
him,  and  that  at  that  moment  all  the 
adventurers   must    be  awake ;   but   he 
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thought  it  prudent  to  warn  Dom  Anto- 
nio of  the  situation  of  affairs. 

At  that  time  Loredano  had  reached 
the  porch,  where  a  new  and  terrible  sur- 
prise— a  final  disappointment — awaited 
him.  On  escaping  from  Cecilia's  room? 
his  intention  was  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
house,  pronounce  the  watchword  agreed 
upon,  and  master  of  the  field,  to  return 
with  his  accomplices,  seize  the  girl,  and 
avenge  himself  on  Pery. 

He  little  imagined  that  the  Indian  had 
overthrown  all  his  plans  ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  courtyard  he  saw  the  porch 
lighted  by  torches,  and  all  the  advent- 
urers standing  around  an  object  which 
he  could  not  distinguish. 

He  drew  near,  and  discovered  the  body 
of  his  accomplice,  Bento  Simoes,  lying 
on  the  inundated  floor.  The  adventurer's 
eyes  were  protuding,  his  tongue  hanging 
from  his  mouth,  his  neck  full  of  bruises  ; 
in  short,  every  sign  of  violent  strangu- 
lation appeared. 

A  deathlike  pallor  overspread  the  Ital- 
ian's face ;  he  searched  with  his  eyes 
for  Ruy  Soeiro,  but  saw  him  not  ;  surely 
the  chastisement  of  Providence  was 
falling  upon  their  heads  ;  he  knew  that 
he  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  that  only 
audacity  and  desperation  could  save 
him. 

The  extremity  of  his  peril  inspired 
him  with  a  thought  worthy  of  himself. 
He  would  extract  aid  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes  from  the  very 
fact  that  seemed  to  defeat  them  ;  he 
would  convert  the  chastisement  into  a 
weapon  of  vengeance. 

The  amazed  adventurers,  not  under- 
standing what  they  saw,  stood  looking 
at  each  other,  and  muttering  in  a  low 
voice  conjectures  concerning  the  death 
of  their  comrade.  One  party  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  running  water,  the 
other,  not  being  asleep,  merely  startled, 
they  had  risen,  and  amid  a  chorus  of 
imprecations  and  blasphemies,  lighted 
torches  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  in- 
undation.    It   was   then  that  they  dis- 


covered the  body  of  Bento  Simoes,  and 
became  still  more  astonished  ;  the  con- 
spirators fearing  that  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  their  punishment,  the  rest 
indignant  at  the  assassination  of  their 
comrade. 

Loredano  read  what  was  passing  in 
their  minds.  "  Do  you  know  what  this 
means  ? "  said  he. 

B  "  No  !  Tell  us  ! "  cried  the  advent- 
urers. 

"  It  means,"  continued  the  Italian, 
"  that  there  is  a  viper  in  this  house,  a 
serpent  that  we  are  nourishing  in  our 
bosom,  which  will  bite  us  all  with  its 
poisoned  fang." 

"How?  What  do  you  mean?  Ex- 
plain yourself." 

"  Look,"  said  the  friar,  pointing  to  the 
corpse,  and  holding  up  his  wounded 
hand.  "  Behold  the  first  victim,  and  the 
second,  who  escaped  by  a  miracle.  The 
third, —  Who  knows  what  has  become 
of  Ruy  Soeiro  ?" 

"True  !  Where  is  Ruy  ?  "  said  Mar- 
tim  Vaz. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  dead,  too  !  " 

"After  him  will  come  another  and 
another,  until  we  are  exterminated  one 
by  one  ;  until  every  Christian  has  been 
sacrificed." 

"  But  by  whom  ?  " 

"  Give  the  name  of  the  vile  assassin  ! 
An  example  is  necessary  !    The  name  ! " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  "  answered  the 
Italian.  "  Who  is  there  in  this  house 
that  can  desire  the  death  of  the  whites 
and  the  destruction  of  our  religion  ?  Who 
but  the  heretic,  the  heathen,  the  base 
and  treacherous  savage  ?  " 

"  Pery  ?  "  cried  the  adventurers. 

"  Yes,  that  Indian,  who  intends  to  as- 
sassinate us  all  to  satiate  his  revenge !  " 

"  That  shall  never  be,  I  swear  it,  Lo- 
redano !  "  exclaimed  Vasco  Affonso. 

"Faith!"  cried  another,  "leave  this 
matter  to  me.  Give  yourself  no  further 
trouble  !  " 

"  Let  not  this  night  pass.  The  body 
of  Bento  Simoes  calls  for  justice." 
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"And  justice  shall  be  done." 

"At  once." 

"Yes,  this  very  moment.  Come!  Fol- 
low me." 

Loredano  listened  to  these  rapid  ex- 
clamations, which  exhibited  the  intens- 
ity of  their  feelings  ;  but  when  the  ad- 
venturers were  ready  to  rush  forth  in 
search  of  the  Indian,  he  restrained  them 
with  a  gesture.  Such  a  course  did  not 
suit  him — Pery's  death  was  an  inci- 
dental matter  ;  his  chief  object  was  quite 
another  thing,  and  he  expected  to  accom- 
plish it  easily. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  he 
asked  authoritatively  of  his  comrades. 

The  adventurers  were  astounded  at 
such  a  question. 

"  Are  you  going  to  kill  him  ? " 

"  Of  course." 

"And  don't  you  know  that  you  can- 
not do  it ?  That  he  is  protected,  loved, 
esteemed  by  those  who  little  reck 
whether  we  die  or  live  ?  " 

"  Although  he  is  protected,  yet  when 
he  is  guilty — " 

"  How  you  deceive  yourselves  !  Who 
will  believe  him  guilty  You  ?  Very 
well ;  but  others  will  think  him  innocent 
and  will  defend  him,  and  you  will  have 
no  remedy  but  to  bow  the  head  and  sub- 
mit in  silence." 

"  No,  no  !    That  is  too  much  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  are  cattle  to 
be  butchered  with  impunity  ? "  added 
Marti  m  Vaz. 

"  You  are  worse  than  cattle  ;  you  are 
slaves ! " 

"  By  St.  Blaise,  you  are  right,  Lore- 
dano." 

"  You  will  see  your  comrades  foully 
assassinated,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
avenge  them  ;  you  will  even  be  obliged 
to  swallow  your  complaints,  because  the 
assassin  is  sacred !  Yes,  I  repeat,  you 
will  not  be  permitted  to  touch  him." 

"  Very  well,  I  '11  show  you  !  " 

"And  I  !  "  cried  the  entire  band. 

"What  is  your  intention?"  asked 
the  Italian. 


"Our  intention  is  to  ask  Dom  Anto- 
nio to  deliver  Bento's  murderer  into 
our  hands." 

"  Exactly  ! " 

"  And  if  he  refuses  we  are  absolved 
from  our  oaths,  and  will  execute  justice 
ourselves." 

"You  act  like  men  of  courage  and 
honor.  Let  us  be  united,  and  we  shall 
obtain  satisfaction.  But  to  this  end 
firmness  and  resolution  are  necessary. 
Let  us  lose  no  time.  Which  of  you  will 
undertake  to  go  as  envoy  to  Dom  An- 
tonio?" 

Joao  Feio,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
turbulent  of  the  band,  stepped  forth. 
•  "  I  will  go." 

"  Do  you  know  what  to  say  to  him  ?" 

"Be  at  ease  on  that  point.  I  '11  tickle 
his  ears !  " 

"  Are  you  going  at  once  ?  " 

"This  very  instant." 

A  calm,  powerful,  and  serious  voice, 
a  voice  that  caused  all  the  adventurers 
to  start,  was  heard  at  the  entrance  of 
the  porch.  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  go,  for  I  have  come.     Here  I  am." 

Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz,  calm  and  un- 
moved, advanced  into  the  center  of  the 
group,  and  folding  his  arms  upon  his 
breast  looked  slowly  and  sternly  around 
upon  the  adventurers. 

The  nobleman  had  not  a  single  weap- 
on, and  yet  his  venerable  aspect,  the 
firmness  of  his  voice,  and  his  proud  and 
noble  bearing,  were  enough  to  make  all 
these  threatening  men  bow  their  heads. 

Warned  by  Pery  of  the  events  that 
had  taken  place  that  night,  Dom  Anto- 
nio had  started  to  go  out,  when  Alvaro 
and  Ayres  Gomes  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  esquire,  who,  after  his  conversa- 
tion with  Master  Nunes,  had  gone  to 
sleep,  had  been  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  imprecations  and  cries  of  the  adven- 
turers when  the  water  reached  the  mats 
on  which  they  were  lying.  Surprised 
at  this  extraordinary  noise,  Ayres  struck 
fire,  lighted  a  candle,  and  went  to  the 
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door  to  see  what  was  disturbing  his 
sleep.  The  door,  as  we  know,  was 
locked  and  without  a  key. 

The  esquire  rubbed  his  eyes  to  satisfy 
himself  of  what  he  saw,  and  awaking 
Nunes,  asked  him  who  had  taken  that 
precaution.  His  friend  was  as  ignorant 
as  himself. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Italian  exciting  the  adventurers 
to  revolt  :  Ayres  Gomes  then  knew 
what  was  going  on. 

He  seized  Master  Nunes,  placed  him 
against  the  wall,  as  if  he  had  been  a  lad- 
der, and  without  saying  a  word  climbed 
from  the  bed  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
lifting  the  tiles  with  his  head,  raised 
himself  up  between  the  rafters. 

Upon  gaining  the  roof,  he  considered 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  decided  that 
the  true  course  was  to  inform  Alvaro 
and  the  nobleman,  to  whom  it  belonged 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  case  re- 
quired. 

Dom  Antonio  heard  the  esquire's 
statement  unmoved,  as  he  had  that  of 
the  Indian.  "  Well,  my  friends,  I  know 
what  it  behooves  me  to  do.  No  noise  ; 
let  us  not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  house ; 
I  am  sure  that  this  will  blow  over.  Wait 
for  me  here." 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  risk  yourself 
alone,"  said  Alvaro,  starting  to  follow. 

"  Remain  ;  you  and  these  two  devoted 
friends  will  watch  over  my  wife,  Cecilia, 
and  Isabel.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  now  placed,  this  is 
necessary." 

'.'  Consent  at  least  that  one  of  us  ac- 
company you." 

"  No,  my  presence  is  enough  ;  while 
here  all  your  valor  and  fidelity  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  treasure  which  I  intrust 
to  your  keeping." 

The  nobleman  took  his  hat,  and  a  few 
moments  afterward  appeared  unexpect- 
edly in  the  midst  of  the  adventurers, 
who,  trembling,  downcast,  and  over- 
whelmed with  shame,  did  not  dare  to 
utter  a  word. 


"  Here  I  am  !  "  repeated  he.  "  State 
what  you  want  of  Dom  Antonio  de 
Mariz,  and  state  it  clearly  and  briefly. 
If  it  be  a  just  demand,  you  shall  be  sat- 
isfied ;  if  you  are  at  fault,  you  shall  re- 
ceive the  punishment  you  deserve." 

Not  one  of  the  adventurers  dared  to 
raise  his  eyes  ;  all  stood  mute. 

"Are  you  silent?  Is  something  go- 
ing on  here,  then,  that  you  dare  not 
reveal  ?  Shall  I  perchance  find  myself 
compelled  to  punish  severely  a  first  ex- 
ample of  revolt  and  disobedience? 
Speak  !  I  wish  to  know  the  names  of  the 
guilty ! " 

The  same  silence  replied  to  the  stern 
and  determined  words. 

Loredano  had  hesitated  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  scene.  He  had'not  the 
courage  to  present  himself  before  Dom 
Antonio ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  if  he  permitted  things  to  proceed 
as  they  were  now  going  he  was  inevita- 
bly lost.     He  advanced. 

"  There  are  no  wrongdoers  here,  Dom 
Antonio  de  Mariz,"  said  he,  gaining 
courage  as  he  proceeded.  "  Here  are 
men  who  are  treated  like  dogs  ;  who  are 
sacrificed  to  a  whim  of  yours,  and  who 
are  resolved  to  vindicate  their  rights 
as  men  and  as  Christians  !" 

"  Yes  !  "  cried  the  adventurers, regain- 
ing courage.  "  We  wisfh  our  lives  to  be 
respected  ! " 

"We  are  not  slaves!  We  will  obey, 
but  we  will  not  submit  to  thraldom." 

"We  are  of  more  consequence  than  a 
heretic  ! " 

"  We  have  risked  our  lives  to  defend 
you ! " 

Dom  Antonio  heard  unmoved  all  these 
exclamations,  which  gradually  rose  to 
the  tone  of  menace. 

"  Silence,  villains  !  You  forget  that 
Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz  still  has  strength 
enough  to  tear  out  the  tongue  that  pre- 
sumes to  insult  him  !  Wretches,  who 
regard  duty  as  a  benefit!  You  have 
risked  your  lives  to  defend  me  ?  And 
what  was  your  obligation,  men  who  sell 
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your  right  arms  to  the'.highest  bidder?  "No!  Never!"  vociferated  the  furi- 
You  are  less  than  slaves,  less  than  dogs,  ous  adventurers.  Drawing  their  dag- 
less  than  wild  beasts  !  You  are  vile  and  gers  they  narrowed  the  circle  around 
infamous  traitors;  you  deserve  more  the  nobleman;  a  confusion  of  cries, 
than  death  ;  —  you  deserve  contempt."  abuse,  and  threats,  running  from  mouth 

The  adventurers,  whose  rage  was  si-  to  mouth,  followed,  while  their  uplifted 

lently  increasing,  could  restrain  them-  arms  still  hesitated  to  strike  the  blow, 
selves    no    longer :    from    threatening        Dom    Antonio,    calm,    majestic,    un- 

words  they  proceeded  to  acts.  moved,  looked  around  upon  those  angry 

"Friends!"  cried  Loredano,  skillfully  faces  with  a  smile  of  scorn;  and  ever 

taking   advantage   of   the  opportunity,  proud  and  haughty,  seemed  beneath  the 

"will  you  submit  to  such  atrocious  in-  threatening  daggers  not  the   intended 

suits,  to   have    contempt   spit   in   your  victim,  but  the  master  giving  the  word 

faces  ?    And  for  what  reason  ? "  of  command. 

James  IV.  Hazves. 

|  CONTINUED   IN   NEXT  NUMKER.J 
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Who  has  not  felt  from  childhood's  earliest  hour 
The^heart  down-sinking,  (like  some  crimson  flower 
Whose  upturned  chalice,  made  too  heavy  by  the  rain, 
Wl/U/V\  J$rns  itself  earthward,  bowed  in  patient  pain,) 
"  What^tit»e  the  restful  morn^ythe  one  in  seven, 

Has  crept  upon  *»j.  drapedTrfr  cheerless  cloudy 
That  seems  to  press  our  bosoms  as  a  shroud, 

And  shut  us  from  the  sunlight  of  God's  love  ? 

The  trailing  shadows  in  the  dim-lit  church/ 

Enwrapped  us  in  their  soft,  religious  gloom  ; 

Behind  the  chancel  in  their  jeweled  sheen/ 

Burned,  crimson,  purple,  gold,  each  storied  pane 

Enriched  with  every  changeful  tint  that  glows, — 

The  heart-flame  of  the  sapphire  or  the  rose. 

Through  all  the  sacred  precincts  went  the  deep,  full  voice 

Of  God's  ordained. 
And  though  I  heard  in  seeming  while  he  plead, 

By  virtue  of  Christ's  man-divinity, 
With  all  who  wrought  in  darkness,  steeped  in  dread, 
Yet  did  that  other  consciousness,  that  inner  self, 
With  willful  wandering  from  the  godly  text, 
All  self -en  snared, —  half  poem  and  half  dream, — 
Unfold  the  mental  phantasy : 
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That  like  those  stained  squares  of  changeful  sheen, 
So  stands  the  Church  of  God  to  fallen  man. 
The  white  and  unrefracted  beam  of  gospel  truth, 
Bright  seven  in  its  bosom  borne  as  one, 

Full  many  pass  without  regarding  by. 
The  prism  of  the  pulpit  <eaHing  but  refracts 
And  brings  to  each  what  part  his  soul  doth  need', 
Which  else,  in  the  divine  perfection  of  that  light 
On  his  dim  eyes  would  rest  with  little  heed. 

And  still  the  dreary  mist  enshrouded  all  without, 

And  still  the  rich-hued  windows  glowed  o'er  forms  devout. 

One  trefoil  in  the  groined  roof  was  raised. 
I  glanced  up  at  the  bit  of  leaden  sky, 

Rudely  it  spurned; 
Chancered/  my  gaze  upon  a  girlish  face, 

'  Pale,  pure,  upturned^) 

The  clean-cut  features  had  a  framing  rare 
Of  mist-like  waving  tendrils  that  stood  out, — 
Not  by  the  rules  of  studied  toilet  art, — 
In  color  palest  brown,  that  just  had  missed 
The  golden  tinge  its  beauty  should  have  kissed. 
"O  fair  young  facef'  I  said  within  my  soul, 
"  O  fair  young  life  without  its  aureole ! 
Sad,  sad  a  thing  so  perfect  should  be  incomplete  ; 
One  touch  of  gold, —  a  halo  for  thee  meet!" 
I  gazed  and  sighed  to  that  fair  face  so  cold, 
"  How  many  lives  miss  just  that  touch  of  gold ! " 

I  mused,  "Ah  me !  fell  but  those  colors  rare, — 

The  golden  shimmer  on  the  mist-like  hair, 

The  roseate  flush  upon  the  pallid  brow, 

Shone  but  the  sun-ray  through  the  tintings  now, — 

What  transformation,  wondrous,  bright,  and  fair, 

Of  half-roused  face  and  upward  waving  hair  ! " 

And  while  I  gazed  the  clouds  were  backward  rolled? 

The  tints,  unloosed  from  glass  and  leaden  fold, 

Came  softly  gliding  by  the  surpliced  priest, 

Like  Hope  of  old  from  Sorrow's  chest  released. 

I  prayed,  "Find  her  and  bless,  O  ruby  light,' 

O  golden  star,  break  in  upon  her  night." 

The  light  from  gleaming  windows  on  her  fell, 
Fell  rich  and  warm.     Unbroken  still  the  spell. 

It  showed  the  pureness  of  the  tender  face, 

The  circlet  wan,  the  dormant,  saint-like  grace,' 

Her  fair  young  life  a  secret  still  untold. 

Once  more  I  sighed,  "Ah!  for  the  touch  of  gold." 
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The  while  I  mused,  a  gradual  brightness  carae^- 

Soft  stealing  on  the  air. 
The  sun  had  climbed  to  send  a  greeting  bright 
Through  trefoil  window,  open  to  the  light. 
A  wondrous  shaft  of  sunshine  pierced  the  gloom, 
An  answering  rustle  swept  the  quiet  roony- 
As  each  looked  up,  to  greet  with  soft  acclaim 

His  loving  envoy  fair. 
Wake,  dreamer, —  wake!  and  take  this  to  thy  soul: 
The  parts  but  make  the  glory  of  the  whole. 

And  none  there  were  so  dazzled  by  the  gleam 
Of  purple  glass  or  crimson,  shining  clear, 
But  that  their  hearts  responded  to  the  beam, 
Pure  and  CDmplete^from  heaven's  own  atmosphere. 

A  sudden  thought.     I  turned  once  more  my  gaze 

Upon  the  maiden's  place. 
There,  in  the  flood  of  sunshine  from  above, 
Her  face  irradiate  with  celestial  love, 
There  in  its  halo  framed, —  so  wan  of  old, — 
"At  last,"  I  cried,  "At  last,  the  touch  of  gold  J  " 


Fern   Graves. '' 
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Within  the  month  the  citizen  of  California  who 
•was  undoubtedly  more  widely  known  than  any  other, 
and  had  impressed  the  world  by  eminent  achieve- 
ment more  deeply  than  any  other  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  has  passed  away.  One  of  the  most  care- 
ful and  impartial  students  of  California  history  gives 
»n  this  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly  a  re- 
view of  Mr.  Stanford's  place  in  that  history, —  a  re- 
view not  purposed  as  a  eulogy  or  a  memorial,  but  as 
the  expression,  for  permanent  reference,  in  the  most 
permanent  form  possible  in  California,  of  the  esti- 
mate held  by  his  contemporaries  of  Leland  Stanford, 
now  that  the  record  of  his  life  is  closed.  It  is  not 
everyone's  estimate  of  him;  friendship  would  go  be- 
yond it  in  praise,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
would  modify  it  with  grave  criticisms  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's public  relations:  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
represents  truly  the  general  judgment.  Mr.  Stan- 
ford was  by  temperament  in  touch  with  the  people, 
and  whatever  bitterness  there  was  in  any  denuncia- 
tions that  were  drawn  upon  him,  was  directed  to  the 
president   of  the   railroad,  not  to  the  man  himself. 


The  newspapers  have  already  covered  all  possible 
ground  of  comment  upon  the  man  and  his  history. 
We  wish  to  speak  here  only  of  the  especial  reasons 
the  Overland  Monthly  has  had  for  holding  Mr. 
Stanford  in  kind  remembrance.  During  the  diffi- 
cult time  that  preceded  the  suspension  of  the  first 
series  of  the  Overland,  in  1875,  Mr.  Stanford,  who 
had  always  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  the  maga- 
zine, was  asked  to  help  to  keep  it  up,  and  cheerfully 
acceded;  and  for  some  time  paid  monthly  one  half 
of  the  considerable  deficit  it  was  then  incurring. 
Whether  with  this  help  the  magazine  would  ulti- 
mately have  been  tided  over  its  troubles  and  recov- 
ered a  paying  basis  cannot  be  known :  the  shock  to 
commercial  confidence  in  the  spring  of  1875,  with 
the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California,  brought  the 
attempt  to  a  conclusion.  With  the  new  series  of 
the  Overland  Mr.  Stanford  has  had  much  less  to 
do:  but  he  made  a  liberal  subscription  to  its  re-organ  - 
ization  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  present 
company,  eight  years  ago.  No  one  could  have  been 
more  free  from  the  lightest  appearance  of  remember- 
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ing  benefits  conferred,  or  feeling  that  they  laid  a 
shadow  of  constraint  on  the  utterances  and  policies 
of  the  magazine.  It  fell  to  the  Overland,  while 
expressing  an  honest  and  warm  admiration  of  Mr- 
Stanford's  splendid  gifts  to  his  University,  to  be  al 
most  the  one  journal  that  published,  editorially  and 
otherwise,  any  serious  criticisms  of  the  plan,  and 
that  deprecated  extravagant  and  fulsome  misstate- 
ments about  it  current  in  the  press.  His  one  im- 
portant proposition  as  a  Senator  —  that  of  loans  on 
agricultural  land  —  was  unfavorably  criticised  in  our 
pages.  With  regard  to  all  matters  in  which  the 
railroad's  interests  are  involved,  as  with  regard  to 
other  public  matters,  the  Overland  has  always 
been  open  to  arguments  in  proper  temper  on  either 
side.  That  this  freedom  never  shadowed  in  the 
least  degree  Mr.  Stanford's  friendly  regard  for  the 
Overland,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose. 

Indeed,  in  all  relations  Mr.  Stanford  seems  to 
have  been  free  from  personal  piques  or  small  van- 
ities. If  he  relished  the  boundless  adulation  he  re- 
ceived from  some  sources,  he  was  very  little  influ- 
enced by  it:  the  men  whom  he  selected  for  his 
nearest  friends  and  counsellors  were  not  the  same 
ones  that  had  lavished  themselves  in  flatteries.  The 
bitter  assaults  that  his  position  as  president  of  the 
railroad  brought  upon  him  did  not  visibly  lessen 
his  attachment  to  California  and  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  never  been  seriously  accused  of 
harboring  a  private  grudge,  or  using  the  immense 
power  of  his  money  and  station  to  gratify  a  personal 
resentment, —  except  in  the  one  instance  of  the 
founding  of  the  university,  which  was  very  generally 
regarded  as  an  act  of  revenge  upon  the  State  Uni- 
versity for  hostile  treatment  by  the  legislature  on  the 
occasion  of  his  nomination  as  regent.  Any  such 
motive  would  have  been  entirely  incongruous  with 
Mr.  Stanford's  habit  of  action,  and  there  was  reason 
enough  for  the  separate  foundation  in  his  taste  for 
doing  things  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  doing  them  in 
his  own  way;  and  especially  in  his  desire  to  make 
of  his  wealth  an  imposing  monument  to  his  son. 

The  position  in  which  Mr.  Stanford's  death  leaves 
the  university  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
which  it  occupied  before,  except  in  the  one  particu- 
lar that  the  responsibility  of  its  support  and  the  final 
authority  in  its  administration,  jointly  held  hitherto 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  now  reverts  solely  to 
Mrs.  Stanford.  The  responsibility  of  its  support,  we 
say,  for  the  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  left  to  the 
university  by  Mr.  Stanford's  will  are  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  deed  of  trust,  which  does  not 
give  the  endowment  into  the  actual  possession  of  the 
university  until  Mrs.  Stanford's  death.  The  status 
of  i  niversity  is  therefore  as  follows  :  It  is  irrev- 
ocably secured,  by  provisions  to  take  effect  upon 
Mrs.  Stanford's  death,  the  sum    of  two  and  a  half 


million  dollars,  besides  tracts  of  land  valued  at  per- 
haps four  million  dollars  more  ;  and  on  one  of  these 
tracts  has  been  placed  already  a  group  of  buildings 
that  must  be  worth  considerably  over  a  million  dol 
lars.  It  is  therefore  certain  to  have,  when  the  time 
comes,  an  endowment  of  some  $8,000,000.  In  the 
meantime,  unless  Mrs.  Stanford  should  choose  to 
anticipate  the  event  of  her  death,  and  turn  over  the 
endowment  to  the  trustees,  it  will  be  supported  from 
her  private  purse,  and  will  probably  receive  from  her 
hands  an  income  larger  than  the  endowments  would, 
bring  in,  for  the  lands  are  not  at  present  in  any  very 
productive  shape.  Besides  this  sure  future  endow- 
ment, the  university  has,  as  it  always  has  had,  the 
magnificent  prospects  arising  from  the  greatness  of 
Mrs.  Stanford's  wealth,  and  the  moral  certainty  that 
much  of  it  will  go  to  the  university,  over  and  above 
the  eight  millions  or  so  already  pledged.  There  is 
perhaps  some  impertinence  in  speculating  as  to  such 
a  disposition  of  her  private  fortune,  for  she  is  under 
no  promise  or  obligation  whatever  to  the  public  to 
bestow  anything  further:  but  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  university's  position  and  prospects 
without  referring  to  the  practical  certainty  of  in- 
crease —  probably  enormous  increase  —  in  its  en- 
dowments. 

The  responsibility  that  now  falls  upon  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford in  relation  to  the  university  is  such  as  has 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  fallen  to 
a  single  woman  or  man  in  relation  to  such  an  in- 
stitution. To  be  literally  the  owner  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, with  all  the  rights  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  right  besides  to  give  or  withhold  its  income, 
to  suspend  its  existence,  or  even  to  annul  it  and 
create  some  different  institution  to  receive  the  endow- 
ment,—  these  are  extraordinary  powers:  but  these 
are  what  the  terms  of  the  grant  secure  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  should  she  choose, 
she  can  alter  almost  indefinitely  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  shall  exist  after  her  death.  Had  not 
the  institution  gone  on  so  smoothly  for  two  years  in 
the  same  relation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  jointly, 
one  could  not  but  look  to  see  perplexities  rising  from 
so  unusual  a  situation.  As  it  is,  there  will  probably 
be  no  material  changes.  Mrs.  Stanford  is  as  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  university  as 
her  husband  was,' and  more  singly;  she  was  com- 
pletely at  one  with  him  in  all  his  plans,  and  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  them  ;  she  will  have  com- 
petent agents  to  work  through ;  and  the  genera 
type  of  the  university  is  already  fairly  fixed.  The 
powers  of  suspending  or  annulling  its  existence  held 
by  Mrs.  Stanford  are  scarcely  more  than  legal  fic- 
tions :  it  is  outside  of  the  wildest  conjecture  that 
she  will  ever  think  of  availing  herself  of  them. 

The  present  financial  condition  of  the  country  is 
a  most  singular  one.    The  full  complexities  of  it  the 
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wisest  financiers  do  not  pretend  to  untangle :  the 
situation  on  the  face  of  it  seems  to  the  general  ob- 
server so  simple  as  to  make  him  wonder  where  the 
puzzle  is.  It  would  appear  obvious  that  a  steady 
downward  tendency  in  one  commodity  all  over  the 
world,  year  after  year,  can  mean  nothing  but  too 
great  increase  in  the  supply  over  the  demand  ;  and 
when  this  decline  goes  on  in  spite  of  an  effort  to 
keep  up  the  price  artificially  by  heavy  government 
purchases,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  be  due  to 
irresistible  natural  causes.  The  situation  of  people 
whose  fortunes  —  whose  very  livelihood  —  depend 
on  such  a  declining  product  is  most  serious  ;  and 
when  they  are  massed  in  a  few  sections,  whose  chief 
support  is  silver  mining,  it  is  but  natural  that  dis- 
may, and  even  a  somewhat  reckless  indignation, 
should  prevail  at  the  prospect  that  the  government 
will  declare  itself  unable  longer  to  carry  the  burden 
without  being  itself  swamped.  It  is  another  of  the 
endless  illustrations  of  the  danger  of  depending 
upon  government  help  in  any  business.  No  one 
knows  what  the  normal  price  of  the  product  is, 
what  fluctuations  from  artificial  causes  he  will  have 
to  meet,  how  much  investment  he  may  dare  to  make, 
or  at  what  time  he  may  have  to  face  the  sudden 
blow  of  the  withdrawal  of  public  aid.  The  bene- 
ficiaries come  to  lean  on  such  aid  as  a  right,  and- 
instead  of  being  able  to  meet  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  their  property  with  patience,  as  wheat-growing 
sections  would  do,  their  very  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment is  shaken.  The  threats  of  Colorado  to  secede, 
and  mint  her  own  silver,  and  use  it  within  her  own 
borders,  have  a  certain  comical  effect  in  this  day 
and  generation,  but  they  are  not  to  be  smiled  at  as 
illustrations  of  the  unhappy  effect  upon  people's 
minds  of  being  so  dependent  upon  legislation. 

There  is  another  thing  illustrated  by  the  whole 
unfortunate  situation,  and  that  is  the  risks  run  by 
a  great  commercial  people  whose  financial  matters 
are  managed  by  popular  assemblies.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  the  fathers  —  hard-headed  men  —  should 
have  arranged  it  so.  When  Congress  meets  next 
month,  it  will  have  to  make  some  alteration  in  the 
laws  concerning  silver  :  to  make  none  would  be  to 
prolong  the  present  situation,  and  that  no  one 
wishes  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  maintained  much 
longer  without  a  business  crisis  that  would  shake  the 
country.  The  position  of  silver  must  be  made  better 
or  worse,  and  a  change  either  way  will  involve  far- 
reaching  consequences,  which  only  trained  students 
of  finance  can  forecast,.  Yet  the  propositions  to  be 
laid  before  Congress  will  not  be  limited  to  those 
thoughtfully  shaped  in  the  Cabinet,  in  consultation 
with  the  best  advisers,  and  after  obtaining  all  possi- 
ble data  :  any  foolish,  ignorant,  or  personally  inter- 
ested man  in  Congress  may  urge  his  measure,  to  the 
confusion  of  a  body  by  no  means  qualified  to  weigh 
and    compare    such    plans.     The    management    of 


finance  by  popular  assembly  has  a  certain  amount 
of  educational  value, —  the  people  make  their  blun- 
ders and  reap  their  results  ;  but  wisdom  thus  ac- 
quired lasts  only  a  generation  ;  for  none  but  students 
have  any  critical  knowledge  of  past  legislation  and 
its  workings  ;  and  unless  the  lesson  has  been  of  a 
terrific  sort,  discredited  follies  will  crop  up  over  and 
over.  A  country  in  its  time  of  growth,  with  over- 
flowing natural  resources,  may  be  able  to  pay  the 
prices  proverbially  charged  by  experience  ;  but  it 
will  not  always  be  able  to  do  so  without  disaster. 

• 
To  FIND  the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  unan- 
imous on  any  one  subject  is  an  event  so  remarkable 
that  it  should  be  recorded.  And  the  wonder  grows 
when  that  subject  is  the  pet  hobby  of  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  those  newspapers,  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  which  will  add  much  to  his  prestige.  The 
Winter  Fair  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  enlisted  the 
support  of  every  paper  in  the  town.  There  seems 
to  be  a  unanimous  opinion  that  it  should  be  carried 
out,  and  that  it  will  be  carried  out.  Not  that  there 
is  any  consensus  as  to  methods,  particulars,  and  the 
like,  but  only  on  the  main  subject.  This  is  a  step 
out  of  the  provincialism  that  has  marked  the  San 
Francisco  press,  and  San  Francisco  life  generally. 
To  help  a  cause  for  the  reason  that  it  is  worthy  of 
help  from  its  public  value,  and  in  spite  of  hos- 
tility to  the  man  or  men  at  the  head  of  it,  shows  the 
true  civic  spirit.  If  that  spirit  prevails  it  will  be 
of  more  value  than  a  World's  Fair  on  the  Chicago 
scale,  not  to  speak  of  a  half-million-dollar  fair. 

But  the  question  still  remains  :  Is  it  possible,  in 
the  time  set,  to  gather  so  large  a  sum  in  the  face  of 
financial  uncertainty,  and  to  build  suitable  build- 
ings for  the  promised  exhibits  ?  That  can  soon  be 
answered  by  the  solicitors  that  are  generously  giving 
their  time  to  this  public  object,  and  by  the  archi- 
tects. Two  dollars  from  every  person  in  the  city 
would  remove  the  monetary  doubt,  and  then  other 
difficulties  would  soon  disappear.  These  are  hard 
times,  indeed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  an 
exhibition,  secured  at  the  small  outlay  necessary, 
would  far  more  than  repay  its  cost. 

It  is  urged  against  the  Fair  that  it  would  bring 
few  people  to  the  coast  from  the  East,  because  the 
Eastern  public  has  seen  it  all  and  more  at  Chicago. 
The  argument  is  not  sound.  There  are  people  by 
the  thousand  all  over  the  East  that  have  been  kept 
away  from  the  Columbian  Fair  because  they  feared 
the  immense  crowds,  cholera  and  the  heat  of  a 
Chicago  summer,  and  the  excessive  charges  said  to 
be  laid  on  a  visit  there.  These  people,  and  thou- 
sands more  that  have  long  been  planning  to  visit 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  have  put  it  off  because 
any  time  was  no  time,  will  be  moved  by  this  occa- 
ion  to  come  here  for  a  winter  visit.     To   see  any 
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benefit  in  these  considerations,  however,  requires  a 
preliminary  supposition  that  living  prices  must  not 
be  raised  here  at  all  because  of  the  stranger  within 
our  gates,  and  that  a  low  excursion  rate  should  be 
made  by  the  railroads.  If  this  last  can  be  had,  it 
will  bring  a  crowd  of  visitors  to  us  next  winter,  Fair 
or  no  Fair. 

Screech =OwI  Canon. 

"  Screech-Owl  Canon  !  "  that  is  the  name 
We  called  the  camp  ;  't  is  a  solemn  one 
But  proper  enough,  for  the  way  it  came 
Was  just  the  most  natural  under  the  sun. 

T  was  a  weird,  wild  place,  'twixt  two  great  brown 

hills 
That  sloped  up  away  upon  either  side, 
But  their  brownness  was  somewhat  diversified 
By  a  green  clump  of  nut  pines  here  and  there, 
And  scraggy  cedars  that  seemingly  tried 
To  cover  their  feet  with  their  leafy  hair, 
Which  hung  from  their  squatty  crowns  spread  wide 
In  green  shingly  tufts  of  short  fringy  frills ; 
'T  was  for  shame  perhaps,  for  their  feet  were  bare, 
And  their  toes  branched  round  'mong  the  rocks  and 

sand, 
And  with  claw-like  clinging  they  seemed  to  stand 
Just  while  life  remained,  but  when  that  had  fled, 
Then  their  hold  relaxed,  and  they  scarce  were  dead, 
Ere  they  fell  with  their  toes  turned  up  in  the  air. 

'Mong   the  rocks,  straggling   tufts   of    bunch-grass 

grew, 
Of  a  yellowing-green,  uncertain  hue, 
And  by  turning  a  few  loose  stones  aside 
You  'd  be  sure  to  disturb  the  homestead  right 
Of  the  stateliest,  most  unterrified, 
And  bold  little  brute  that  ever  showed  fight, 
And  his  scorpionship  would  cirele  about 
In  a  nervous,  mad,  imperious  way, 
With  his  venomous  tail,  tipped  with  a  claw 
Full  as  sharp  as  those  on  a  kitten's  paw, 
Arched  over  his  back,  he  would  seem  to  say, 
"  My  advice  to  you  now  would  be  '  look  out,' 
If  you  bother  me,  as  sure  as  you  're  born 
You  '11  feel  the  sting  of  my  caudal  horn." 

From  underneath  root,  or  from  rocky  rift 

An  occasional,  sprightly,  harmless  swift 

Would  glide  out  and  watch  you  perhaps  for  hours, 

And  would  follow  your  motions  with  his  eye 

And  an  air  of  intensest  inquiry, 

As  though  he  would  measure  your  aims  and  powers. 

Some  little  rabbits  the  size  of  one's  fist, 

And  squirrels  the  bulk  of  a  butternut, 

And  these,  I  believed,  comprised  the  whole  list 

Of  our  denizens  there  ;  I  believed  so,  but 

I  afterwards  found  that  we  had  one  more. 


These  hills  had  once  been  the  slimy  bed 

Of  a  watery  waste  where  coral  had  grown, 

And  where  many  a  curious  shell-fish  fed, 

For  we  found  them  still,  though  turned  to  stone, 

On  the  dull  brown  summits,  where  they  cleaved 

When  the  deep's  foundations  upward  heaved. 

At  the  head  of  the  canon,  jagged  and  grim, 
Was  a  rocky  chaos  with  ragged  rim, 
And  within  it  lay  monstrous  granite  blocks 
Like  great  stone  ships  upon  bowlder  stocks ; 
While  just  adjoining  on  this,  there  starts 
Brown,  broken  ledge  upon  ledge  of  quartz, 
Wedged  into  the  slope  with  a  raking  dip, 
Right  under  old  Marble  Mountain's  base,  x 
As  though  they  were  driven  into  place 
That  the  grand  old  mountain  might  not  slip. 

Midway  up  the  canon  we  'd  pitched  our  tent, 
And  squatted  the  place  for  a  charcoal  camp, 
And  often  at  nightfall  one  of  us  went, 
Provided  with  blankets  and  lard-oil  lamps, 
To  sleep  in  the  starlight  close  by  the  pit, 
And,  if  't  was  required,  to  attend  to  it. 

One  night  as  I  lay  in  the  silence  there, — 

I  heard  not  even  a  cricket's  shrill  song, 

Nor  the  hum  of  a  beetle  buzzing  along, — 

Not  the  slightest  sound  broke  the  still  night  air. 

And  I  gazed  at  the  bright  stars  overhead, 

While  the  towering  peak  with  its  marble  crown, 

Like  a  great  solemn  Sphinx  seemed  looking  down 

On   the  wreck  of  a  world  for  ages  dead. 

And  I  fell  to  musing,  there  'mong  the  graves 

Of  the  dead  and  forgotten  centuries 

That  about  me  lay,  and  wondered  of  these 

How  many  were  made  since  the  sullen  waves 

Of  a  desolate  sea  unfathomed 

Had  muttered  there  over  sunken  caves. 

While  indulging  these  ghostly  reveries, 

Near  by,  from  a  cluster  of  nut-pine  trees, 

Came  a  solemn  voice  that  chilled  me  through 

With  a  deep  sepulchral  "You  !    who,  you?" 

I  was  startled,  but  soon  I  calmer  grew, — 

"  'T  is  a  joke,  I  thought,  by  some  of  our  crew, 

But  rather  unusual  this  time  o'  night 

That  they  should  attempt  to  give  me  a  fright, — 

Still,  if  not,  what 's  this  talk  of,  and  whom  to?" 

Then  the  cavernous  voice  said,  "  You-oo-oo  !  " 

Then  I  heard  a  "swish  "  as  a  bough  when  't  swings 
To  its  wonted  place  and  the  sound  of  wings 
Fell  sharp  on  my  ear,  and  a  pale,  dim  shade 
Skimmed  close  by  my  side  up  the  rocky  glade  ; 
'T  was  a  fleeing  shadow  large  as  my  coat, 
And  I  watched  it  'way  up  the  canon  float, 
Till  '  t  was  lost  to  sight,  and  then  I  knew 
That  my  strange,  dread  inquisitor  had  flown, 

1  About  four  miles  southwest  of  Hamilton,  Nevada. 
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And  I  laughed  as  I  thought  of  his  solemn  tone. 
Then  soon,  afar  from  the  distant  height, 
Came  wafting  down  through  the  stilly  night 
The  notes  of  his  dolorous  voice  again  ; 
But  the  language  then  attuned  to  his  strain 
Was  changed,  I  thought,  and  it  sounded  new  ; 
I  remember  it  thus  :     "  Ugh-hoo  !  TOO-HOO  !  " 
Then  from  side  to  side  it  in  echo  flew  — 
"  Hoo-too  !  Ugh-hoo  !  too-hoo  !  ugh-hoo, — oo- 
bo!" 

After  that,  for  months  upon  every  night 

He  came  in  the  same  mysterious  way, 

And  unbosomed  himself  of  his  doleful  lay 

Quite  near  to  our  camp,  then  would  take  his  flight 

To  some  crag  or  tree  'mong  the  rocks  above; 

And  often  afar  up  the  mountain's  height 

Could  I  faintly  hear  his  dull  "  TOO-HOO  !  " 

As  it  floated  down  ;  and  I  fonder  grew 

Of  his  mournful  song,  and  a  kind  of  love 

For  the  lonely  bird  crept  into  my  heart. 


Yet  I  scarce  knew  why,  for  his  'lotted  part 
Was  that  of  a  haughty  suzerain, 
And  his  no  doubt  was  a  despot's  reign  ; 
And  when  o'er  his  desolate  empire  flew 
The  hermit  king  from  his  mountain  throne, 
Or  uttered  his  dreadful,  "  You  too,  you  !" 
His  terrified  subjects  fled  appalled, 
And  hid  away  under  cleft  and  stone, 
Each  thinking  it  was  himself  '  t  was  called, 
And  wondering,  mayhap,  why  he  alone 
Must  furnish  the  monarch's  midnight  mea" 
But  little  cared  he  for  their  woe  or  weal. 

And  because  he  seemed  to  be  ruler  there 
We  gave  to  the  place  his  ominous  name, 
But  whether  his  coming  down  every  night 
Was  to  question  by  what  pretense  or  right 
We  had  squatted  there,  I  am  not  aware  ; 
But  first,  when  his  startling  challenge  came, 
I  certainly  thought  he  intended  to, 
As  he  sternly  demanded,  "  You  !  WHO  YOU  !  " 
John  Brayshaw  Kaye. 
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Morse's  Abraham  Lincoln.1 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  had  turned  upon 
it  that  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  presidential 
chair  as  well  as  upon  a  throne  in  even  more  than 
the  usual  measure.  Nicolay  and  Hay  have  shown 
that  a  man  can  be  great  to  his  private  secretaries, 
if  not  to  his  valet,  and  Herndon,  Lamon,  Arnold, 
and  others,  each  have  from  his  standpoint  of  inti- 
macy, drawn  one  or  another  phase  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter. The  latest  biographer,  Mr.  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr.,  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  of  which  he 
is  editor,  has  entered  into  the  results  of  all  these 
previous  laborers,  and  in  a  more  impartial  spirit 
than  most  of  them  writes  the  story  once  again. 

It  is  profitable  to  have  the  life  of  Lincoln  often 
repeated,  for  its  value  in  teaching  young  minds  a 
page  of  American  history,  at  once  the  brightest  and 
blackest,  and  certainly  the  most  important,  that  has 
been  written  during  more  than  a  century  of  the  Re- 
public's life.  But  there  is  in  a  biography  of  Lin- 
coln another  value  to  older  readers.  The  results  of 
the  war  have  so  crystalized  themselves  in  our  minds 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  so  long  ago,  when  these  results  were  start- 
ling innovations,  for  which  only  a  few  impracticable 

1  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  Vols. 
2.  American  Statesmen  Series  :  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. :  1893. 


dreamers  were  prepared.  Slavery,  for  instance,  is 
so  dead  a  thing  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  just 
and  patriotic  man  being  in  sore  perplexity  as  to 
where  his  duty  lay  toward  it,  disliking  the  institu- 
tion, but  looking  upon  it  as  a  genuine  vested  right, 
imbedded  in  the  law  of  the  land,  and  commanding 
not  only  his  tolerance,  but  his  active  co-operation, 
in  the  name  of  his  allegiance  to  that  law. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  read  of  how  Abraham  Lincoln 
used  his  very  best  effort  so  late  as  1862,  by  special 
message  to  Congress  and  by  earnest  appeal  to  bor- 
der State  Congressmen  at  a  special  conference,  to 
pass  a  measure  regarding  slaves  owned  by  loyal 
masters,  providing  for  compensated  and  gradual 
emancipation  with  deportation,  and  this  effort  failed 
because  the  men  of  the  border  States  themselves 
would  none  of  it.  We  even  forget  that  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  compensated  emancipation  actually  did 
take  place.  During  the  summer  of  1862  the  de- 
cision was  reached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  issue  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation,  but  only  on  the  strict 
necessity  of  a  war  measure.  He  thought  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  news  of  a  Union  victory,  and 
had  to  wait  till  fall  brought  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

It  amazes  us  now  to  read  with  what  slow  and 
cautious  steps  this  great  measure  was  approached 
and  amid  what  a  chorus  of  disapproving  and  threat- 
ening voices. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morse  writes  in 
the  impartial  historical  spirit  rather  than  in  the  eulo- 
gistic, and  admits  frankly  that  Lincoln  was  some- 
times in  error  and  at  least  once  grievously  at  fault, 
yet  it  is  true  that  every  new  look  at  him  as  he  re- 
cedes into  the  past  makes  him  seem  the  greater,  as 
a  great  mountain  looms  from  among  its  foothills 
more  and  more  as  we  depart  from  it. 

Ballou's  Malta.1 

Maturin  M.  Ballou's  books  of  travel  are  so  well 
known  to  those  that  take  pleasure  in  voyaging  by 
proxy,  that  to  mention  a  new  book  by  him,  its  sub- 
ject and  scope,'  is  quite  sufficient.  His  latest  book 
is  The  Story  of  Malta,  and  the  subject  is  one  that 
gives  good  scope  to  Mr.  Ballou's  pen.  Its  historic 
nature  carries  well  the  slight  touch  of  pedantry  that 
he  always  has,  and  its  limited  area  concentrates  his 
attention,  and  prevents  that  discursive  rambling  from 
New  Zealand  to  Norway  that  he  delights  in.  The 
result  is  a  very  interesting  book,  with  some  eloquent 
chapters  and  no  stupid  ones. 

Mr.  Pelton's  Poems.2 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
publication  of  John  C  Pelton's  poems,  we  hasten 
our  review  of  the  book,  instead  of  holding  it  for  our 
general  review,  next  month,  of  the  verse  of  the  half 
*  year.  Mr.  Pelton,  the  founder  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  after  years  of  the  most  devoted  labor 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  was  finally  utterly 
broken  in  mind  and  body  by  a  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes, ending  in  a  terrible  accident.  He  left  the 
city,  and  after  ten  years  of  rural  work,  with  restored 
health  and  fair  means  of  livelihood,  married  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  became  the  father  of  a  considerable 
family  of  little  ones  :  then  came  the  collapse  of  the 
boom  in  Southern  California,  with  financial  ruin, 
and  a  little  later  shattered  health  again.  In  this 
distressing  position  it  occurred  to  the  veteran  school- 
master to  try  to  turn  to  some  account  the  poems  he 
had  amused  himself  by  scribbling  from  time  to  time 
throughout  his  life.  The  present  book  is  the  result. 
The  poems  are  gentle  and   high-minded  in    tone, 

iThe  Story  of  Malta.     By  Maturin  M.  Ballou.     Bos- 
ton :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  1893. 

2  Life's  Sunbeams  and  Shadows.  By  John  Cotter 
Pelton.     San  Francisco  :   The  Bancroft  Co. :    1893. 


and  refined  in  expression  :  without  being^in  any  re- 
spect notable  literary  products,  they  are  meritorious, 
and  all  Mr.  Pelton's  old  pupils  and  friends  should 
be  glad  to  own  them.  The  book  contains,  besides, 
several  poems  from  others,  contributed  to  help  it, — 
Joaquin  Miller,  John  Vance  Cheney,  Charlotte 
Perkins  Stetson,  and  others  ;  and  it  has  a  number 
of  prose  papers  of  great  historical  interest  and  im- 
portance, concerning  the  founding  and  early  history 
of  the  schools.  It  is  only  in  the  most  rare  [and  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  a  reviewer  has  the  right  to  urge 
personal  reasons  in  favor  of  a  book  ;  but  thisMs  one 
of  those  rare  cases.  Mr.  Pelton  would  be  entitled, 
in  any  country  where  pensions  are  conferred  for 
civil  services,  to  a  pension.  He  is  entitled  to  help 
from  the  community.  There  was  much  talk'of  the 
claim  on  the  State  of  Marshall,  and  the  duty  of  giv- 
ing hirn  a  pension  :  Mr.  Pelton's  claim  is  more 
real,  for  however  the  value  of  the  services  compares, 
Marshall's  was  a  mere  accident,  which  might  have 
happened  to  anyone  ;  Mr.  Pelton's  was  a  deliberate 
giving  of  himself  for  the  public  good.  We  bespeak 
for  the  book  the  favor  of  the  public. 
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X   X  AND   COTTAGES, 

Beautifully   Situated    in    the    Village   of   San    Mateo, 
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7roHE  Hotel  is  under  entire- 
•uN^  1}'  new  management,  and 
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drives  in  the  neighborhood 
are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  county t 
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CALIFORNIA. 

There  the  sun  sinks  to  rest  'neath  an  ocean, 
That  ripples  and  gleams  in  the  glow, 
There  the  warm  southern  sky,  blushing,  kisses 
The  Sierra's  high  peaks  crowned  with  snow. 


There  the  spice-laden  breezes  are  fanning 
The  lemon  leaves,  lilies,  and  limes, 
And  Dame  Nature  seems  listlessly  dreaming 
In  flower-decked  bowers  of  vines. 


There  dim  landscapes  are  beauties  revealing 
Through  veilings  of  soft,  purple  haze, 
And  mystical  islands  are  painting 
Their  pictures  in  mirror-like  bays. 

George  Caldwell. 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY. 
The  Bay,  Her  Court. 

A  gracious  queen  gives  court  to  all  the  world  : 
Our  California,  with  her  robes  rolled  down 
The  unmeasured  valleys  ;  and  her  regal  crown 

The  emerald  forests  with  white  lakes  impearled  ; 

Her  court,  yon  bay,  with  curtaining  clouds  o'ercurled, 
The  door,  the  Golden  Gate  of  old  renown, 
While  round  the  court  the  guarding  mountains  frown, 

And  ne'er  through  them  the  hostile  winds  are  hurled. 

The  towering  peaks,  as  sentinels  are  seen  ; 

Two  cities  fair,  as  maids  of  honor  stand  ; 
Those  bristling  forts  are  knights  of  warlike  mien  ; 

The  ships  are  courtiers  sent  from  every  land, 
To  sue  the  favor  of  my  gracious  queen, 

And  wait  in  stately  place  to  kiss  her  hand. 

Lillian  H.   SJmey. 


THE  GUERNEVILLE  REDWOODS. 


Farewell,  ye  brick  canons,  ye  torrents  of  men ; 

O  welcome  sweet  air,  leafy  woods,  grassy  glen  ; 

Hail,  pure  stream,  flowing  fast ;  hail,  ye  redwoods  that  fill 

With  deep  shade  the  dim  valleys  of  dark  Guerneville  ! 

For  others  salt  seas,  or  surf  beating  on  sands ; 
For  others  strange  tongues,  alien  joys,  foreign  lands  ; 
But  for  me  the  swift  river,  the  forest-crowned  hill, 
And  a  tent  in  the  redwoods  of  dark  Guerneville. 
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Sun-wooed,  let  Los  Angeles  Eden  outvie ; 
Storm-tossed,  let  pale  Shasta  pile  snows  to  the  sky  ; 
What  to  me  Alp  or  Eden,  while  tall  redwoods  still, 
As  from  censers  swing  fragrance  o'er  dark  Guerneville  ? 

Away,  ye  rich  couches  of  canopied  state ! 

Your  feather-soft  silkiness  keep  for  the  great ; 

What  need  I  but  the  leaves  that  the  high  redwoods  spill, 

In  the  deep,  drowsy  valleys  of  dark  Guerneville? 

The  city's  loud  streets,  the  cars  clanging  along ; 
The  echoing  walks,  and  wild,  hurrying  throng ; 
O  for  peace  of  the  redwoods,  so  stately  and  still, 
And  low  murmur  of  waters  by  dark  Guerneville  ! 


The  opera's  blaze  and  deep  passion  of  song ; 
The  dance's  strange  grace,  beauty's  ravishing  throng ; 
What  are  these  when  at  dawn  all  the  dense  redwoods  thrill, 
And  the  morn  wakes  the  sweet  birds  at  dark  Guerneville  ? 

The  rose's  rare  odor  fair  ladies  may  praise ; 

Faint  scent  of  pale  lily  inspire  poet's  lays  ; 

What  are  they  to  the  balm  that  the  redwoods  distill. 

Nature's  own  sweetest  perfume  fills  dark  Guerneville. 

Old  Titans,  so  ancient  Time's  self  seems  but  young, 
Forgive  that  I  sing  with  so  faltering  a  tongue  ! 
So  may  long  eons  roll,  and  your  starry  tops  still 
Through  the  wand'ring  clouds  smile  down  on  dark  Guerneville. 

J.  F.  Leroy. 
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MIRROR  LAKE. 

I  paused  upon  the  mystic  brink  at  break  of  day, 
With  spirit  chained  and  steps  that  fain  would  stay, 
And  gazed  long  in  the  lake  whose  crystal  heart 
Took  hold  upon  the  heavens  and  made  them  part 
Of  her  own  glory;  and  the  floating  mist 
That  played  about  the  lofty  crest  and  kissed 
The  starry  dome  to  softness,  there  unfurled 
Its  pennons  white  in  that  weird  underworld. 
And  Tissaack's  bruised  heart   saw  limned  below 
His  riven  half,  lost  centuries  long  ago. 

The  setting  of  the  jewel — forests  wild, 

That  wreathe  with  bays  fair  Nature's  favorite  child  — 

Was  doubled  in  a  stately  downward  sweep, 

Beneath  the  shining  wave,  so  still,  so  deep. 

I  watched  the  sun,  a  dazzling  maze  of  gold, 

Spring  o'er  the  cloud-wreathed  spires,  the  conqueror  bold  ; 

And  like  a  flash  of  light,  deep  in  the  waters  weird, 

Another  sun  as  warm,  as  rich,  appeared. 

So  much  of  awesome  grandeur,  power,  and  might, 

Live  in  the  glorious  scene,  by  day,  by  night  ; 

So  delicate,  too,  and  dainty,  pure,  divine, 

Is  every  subtle  tint  and  light  and  line, 

That  eye  and  brain  bewildered,  wondering  dwell 

Upon  it,  as  on  some  enchanter's  spell. 

And  mystery  deep  broods  ever  on  the  air 

That  sky  and  clouds  and  walls  and  waters  share  ; 

While  holiness,  God's  benediction  blest, 

O'er  all  its  fair  recesses  seems  to  rest. 

Ah,  memory  gives  the  vision  back  to  me 

In  all  its  beauty ;  e'en  in  sleep  I  see 

A  heaven  above, —  no  fairer  earth  can  show, — 

A  heaven,  its  faithful  counterpart,  below  ; 

The  masterpiece  so  perfect,  and  complete, 

Nature  is  fain  its  splendors  to  repeat. 

And  down  in  the  jeweled  deeps  my  eager  eyes, 

In  seeming,  see  the  path  to  Paradise. 

The  heaven  above  seems  far,  so  far  away, 

My  feet  are  heavy  with  their  weight  of  clay  ; 

But  swifter  e'en  than  thought  or  light,  could  I 

Straight  into  heaven  through  this  portal  fly ! 
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I  stood  on  the  brink  again  when  moonbeams  bright 

Shed  o'er  the  earth  their  showers  of  silver  light ; 

And  the  mystic  lake,  all  radiant,  lay  at  rest, 

With  the  glittering  stars  of  heaven  upon  her  breast. 

In  the  midst  of  space  then  did  I  seem  to  stand, 

Far  off,  beyond  the  earth  or  any  land, 

With  worlds  above  and  worlds  on  worlds  below, 

The  universe  wide,  and  I  lost  in  its  glow. 

O  lovely  lake,  thou  art  from  shore  to  shore 

The  fairest  jewel  Nature  ever  wore ! 

May  Cranmer  Duncan. 
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Rocks  of  Monterey 
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ROCKS  OF  MONTEREY. 

Brown  rocks,  frayed  edges  of  the  lands, 
Enfigured  with  a  netted  work 
'  Of  woods  of  pine,  where  blossoms  lurk 
Beneath  fern  leaves  as  'neath  green  hands,- 
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Worn  rocks,  the  finger-raveled  edges 

By  finger-tips  of  Monterey, 

A  queenly  hand,  the  mobile  bay, 
More  gemmed  than  princess's  hand  with  pledges, — 

Lorn  rocks,  so  torn  and  fringed  by  fingers, — 

In-carved  with  shapes  and  shadings  rare,     r— ' 
Arranged  in  color-patterns  fair, — 

One  turns  to  go,  yet  ever  lingers !  — 

Gray  rocks,  upon  whose  foldings  grand 

Made  ivory-smooth  by  sweeping  spray, 

The  fingers  of  the  tidal  bay 
Play  organ-tunes  along  the  strand, — 

Rough  rocks,  yet  in  perspective  seen, 
A  girth  of  every  gorgeous  hue 
And  mellow  shades  wrought  thro'  and  thro' 

Of  purple-blue  and  water-green, — 

Lone  rocks,  the  chosen,  safe  retreat 
For  shy  unbosomings  of  love, 
While  stars,  and  white,  thin  mists  above 

Give  beauty  to  the  waters  fleet, 

And  woman-wise  and  man-discreet, 

The  sympathetic,  bounding  seas 

On  rocks,  stern-kind  in  sympathies, 
More  loud  than  lovers'  voices  beat, 

How  o'er  the  granite  keys  they  play  ! 

These  rhythmic  fingers  pearly  white, 

With  rings  of  emerald  and  light, 
Topaz  and  amethystine  ray. 

Thou  beauteous  hand,  thou  matchless  bay, 
I  love  thy  jeweled  glow,  thy  spray, 
Thy  myriad  splendors  in  the  day, 
Thy  bridal  omens,  when  the  drifted 
Star-gems  so  fairy-like  are  sifted. 

I  sit  the  fringed  rocks  among ; 

I  feel  thy  finger-touch  magnetic  ; 

I  see  thee  weaving  things  prophetic, — 

All  thoughts  profound,  sublime,  pathetic, 

Strength  for  the  old,  joy  for  the  young ! 

IV.  D.  Crabb. 
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BESIDE  THE  BAY  OF  MONTEREY. 

Beside  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 

When  morn  is  on  the  mountains, 

What  joy  to  hear,  and  know  not  fear, 
The  cry  of  sea-born  fountains! 

Across  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
The  sea-fog  thinly  drifting, 

The  land  reveals  or  shore  conceals, 
Soft  scenes,  like  magic,  shifting. 

Beside  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
How  sweet  to  walk  at  even, 

When  softened  dyes  from  sunset  skies 
Steal  up  the  sapphire  heaven. 

Along  the  reach  of  rocky  beach, 

O  joy  it  is  to  follow, 
Where  blooms  the  sea-anemone 
In  every  wave-worn  hollow. 

On  giant  rock  that  fronts  the  shock, 
The  spray-wet  grasses  glisten  ; 

Where  breaks  the  wave  on  cliff  and  cave 
The  flowers  bend  and  listen. 
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/  count  the  years  by  all  my  tears 

And  all  life's  stormy  zveather, 
Since  by  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
We  wandered,  love,  together. 

I  ivalk  alone  the  changing  shore, 
O  sad  and  strange  it  seems  ! 
And  if  you  hear  the  billozvs  roar, 
You  hear  them  but  in  dreams: 

For  you  have  slept  hoiv  many  a  day  ! 
Upon  the  shore  of  Monterey. 

Sarah  L.  Stillwell. 
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PORT  HARFORD. 

To  kiss  the  feet  of  high  brown  hills, 
The  rippling  waters,  clear  and  blue, 

Came  in  from  sea  with  every  tide, 
As  if  they  felt  all  worship  due. 

At  dawn  of  day  Port  Harford  seems 
A  shrine  of  silence,  calm  and  still, 

Save  for  a  startled  seabird's  call 

That  echoes  far  o'er  vale  and  hill. 

The  deep  that  calleth  unto  deep, 

Where  breakers  toss  the  foam  in  spray, 

Brings  wreathing  flowers  of  the  sea, 

To  deck  this  shrine  from  day  to  day. 

Port  Harford,  I,  too,  fain  would  bring 

A  tribute  fraught  with  praise  of  thee ; 

For  thou  art  snared  within  my  heart, 
A  captive  meshed  in  memory. 
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SAN  DIEGO. 

'T  is  almost  May :  a  sky  divine 

Is  reaching  from  the  western  shore, 

Where  circling  arms  of  earth  entwine, 
To  shelter  from  the  sea's  uproar 

A  spell-bound  spot,  where  ocean  lies 

Asleep  'neath  San  Diego's  skies. 

Point  Loma,  with  a  stalwart  hand 

Can  fend  away  as  north  winds  blow, 

And  Coronado's  length  of  strand 

Grasps  firm  the  middle  land,  to  show 

That  curving  cape  and  southern  shore 

Can  stem  the  storms  forevermore. 

Thus  clasped  in  this  fond  embrace, 
The  moon-mad  tides  forever  flow  : 

The  surf-lines  dash  with  awesome  grace, 
As  ocean  currents  come  and  go, 

While  sunlight's  glance  and  moonlight's  play 

Send  gleam  or  beam  along  the  bay. 

And  yonder,  in  the  times  of  eld, 

The  ranges  sent  their  scouts  to  sea, 

Until  the  wild  waves  rose  and  held 
As  hostages  of  loyalty, 

Where  sea-girt  islands  rise  to  show 

The  sovereignty  of  Mexico. 

Soft  zephyrs  from  the  tropic  seas 

Euroclydon,  the  west  wind,  chase, 

Till   healing  comes  on  every  breeze, 
And  winter  has  no  dwelling-place ; 

For  all  the  seasons  seem  like  May, 

That  come  to  San  Diego  Bay. 

Soon  every  ocean's  wave  shall  bear 

Its  argosies  of  wealth  untold, 
To  seek  this  balmy  region,  where 

The  citrus  bends  with  fruit  of  gold  ; 
And  Loma  shall  in  wonder  view 
The  fleet-foot  navies  gliding  through. 
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Meantime  the  sea-gulls  dip  their  wings 
And  play  the  fisher  in  the  brine ; 

Meantime  the  wealth  of  Ophir  springs 
From  citrus  grove  and  fruiting  vine, 

And  Flora  rules  and  sunbeams  play 

Until  Mohave  blocks  the  way. 


The  Garden  of  the  Gods  is  by, 
The  City  of  the  Angels  near; 

As  is  the  azure  of  the  sky 

So  is  thy  future,  cloudless,  clear ; 

Thine  is  the  west-land's  balmiest  clime, 

Then,  bay-bound  city,  bide  thy  time ! 

The  day  goes  softly  down  the  west, 
And  glory  crowns  the  sunset  seas  ; 

Now  moonlight  gilds  the  ranges'  crest, 

And  great  ships,  anchored,  lie  at  ease  ; 

Now  tender,  mystic  night  rims  o'er 

The  star-lit  wave,  the  gleam-lit  shore. 


6~.  A.   Clark 
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Ukiah    Valley. 
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UKIAH  VALLEY. 

Winter. 

Before  the  wind  the  rolling  cloud-banks  fly, 
The  wintry  sun  breaks  out  from  stormy  sky, 
And  beams  upon  a  green  and  dripping  plain, 
That  smiling  greets  its  welcome  light  again. 
Beneath  its  leafless  trees  the  swift  streams  rush 
To  meet  the  swollen  river.     In  the  hush 
Of  evening  clearly  sounds  the  rippling  flow 
Of  chattering  brooks  that  mingle  as  they  go. 
Out  on  the  hills  the  first  few  wild  flowers  peep ; 
Nature  awakens  from  her  brief,  sweet  sleep ; 
The  breezes  softly  hint  at  coming  spring, 
Yet  tingle  with  the  wintry  breath  they  bring; 
For  sharply  clear  against  the  darkening  sky, 
Sanhedrim  rears  his  snowy  head  on  high. 
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Summer. 

Yellow  the  fields  and  hills,  the  ripening  grain, 
Glowing  the  shimmering  heat  along  the  plain; 
The  busy  world  toils  on,  and  in  the  veins 
Of  Nature  high  the  hot  midsummer  reigns. 
The  reaper  rides  adown  the  yellow  wheat, 
Each  crowned  head  falling  at  his  humble  feet. 
A  faint,  hot  breeze  puffs  down  the  dusty  road, 
Where  toiling  horses  draw  the  heavy  load, 
Waving,  the  green  vines  swing  where  hop  fields 
And  chime  of  pale  bells  ring  inaudibly. 
Blue  smoke  drifts  in  from  raging  forest  fires, 
Burning  where  ocean's  murmur  never  tires, 
And  veiled  in  trembling  haze  Sanhedrim  lies, 
Blue,  distant,  dim,  beneath  far  summer  skies. 


lie, 


Lulu  McNab, 
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SANTA  BARBARA  BY  THE  SEA. 

'Neath  Latin  skies,  in  Greece  divine, 

Through  Spain,  and  France,  and  Hebrides, 

'Mid  southern  orange  grove  and  pine, 
In  every  land,  o'er  all  the  seas, — 

We  seek  in  vain  for  perfect  weather, — 

On  this  the  doctors  all  agree ; 
But  heaven  and  earth  are  met  together 

In  Santa  Barbara  by  the  sea. 

Here  neither  frost  nor  scorching  sun 

Destroy  the  tender  plant  or  tree  ; 
But  all  the  seasons  blend  in  one 

In  balmy  Barbara  by  the  sea. 

All  day  soft  music  fills  the  skies, 

The  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee  ; 
All  night  sweet  slumbers  kiss  the  eyes 

In  dreamy  Barbara  by  the  sea. 

The  hills  like  ramparts  guard  thee  round  ; 

A  queen  thou  art,  shalt  ever  be  ; 
Thy  like  on  earth  shall  ne'er  be  found, 

Thou  glorious  city  by  the  sea. 

I  love  thee  now,  I  '11  love  thee  ever, — 

All  other  loves  forswear  for  thee ; 

And  naught  but  death  our  lives  shall  sever, 

Dear  Santa  Barbara  by  the  sea. 

E.J.  Marsh. 
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ON  THE  PLAINS   OF  KERN. 

Resounding  lightly  on  the  rolling  ground 

My  horses'  feet  trip,  clip,  with  measured  pace ; 
The  harness  links  clink,  clank,  with  jingling  sound ; 

With  gentle  touch  the  night  wind  wreathes  my  face, 

And  cools  my  fevered  cheek  in  its  embrace ; 
Alone  with  thought  and  space  ;  with  silence  bound. 

The  moon  moves  lower  in  its  silvery  place, 
And  over  all  the  star-lit  depths  profound. 

So  still  the  night,  from  far  away  is  heard 
The  wandering  notes  of  some  belated  bird ; 

From  fields  unfenced  the  air  is  fresh  and  sweet, 
And  from  my  heart  the  clouds  of  care  float  free, 

As  whir  the  wheels,  trip,  clip,  the  steady  feet, 
And  spreads  the  prairie  dim  unendingly. 

Lillian  H.  S/i?iey. 
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FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  OWNED  ON  THE  WEST  COAST.     IX. 

VIBERT'S  "  THE  DUET  OF  LOVE,"  OWNED  BY  MISS  ALICE  W.  SCOTT. 


The  famous  picture  this  month  is  by 
an  artist  notable  rather  as  a  great  popu- 
lar favorite  than  as  one  admired  by  his 
brethren  of  the  now  ruling  school  of 
French  artists.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
impressionist  about  him  ;  he  never  paint- 
ed haystacks  in  different  lights  with 
Monet,  or  took  any  part  in  the pleine  air 
movement.  His  paintings  are  nearly 
all  interiors,  and  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  the  purple-shadow  school,  "Even  if 
he  paints  out  of  door  scenes,  they  are 
interiors  just  the  same." 

But  this  is  the  front  of  his  offending. 
In  his  own  style  he  is  undoubtedly  a 
master,  notable  for  careful  draughts- 
manship, good  coloring,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  scholarly  technique.  The  pub- 
lic, too,  gives  to  his  paintings  an  amount 
of  attention  and  appreciation  that  few  of 
the  impressionists  can  command. 

Vibert  is  one  of  those  painters  that 
choose  ecclesiastical  subjects  most  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  spirit  of  gentle  ridi- 
cule gives  strong  reformatory  blows  to 


the  follies  and  luxury  of  the  clergy. 
Neither  Griitzner,  the  German,  nor  Zama- 
coi's,  the  Spaniard  (though  French  also 
by  adoption),  his  most  notable  fellows 
in  this  work,  is  so  keen  and  effective  as 
Vibert.  Griitzner  paints  to  perfection 
the  monk  in  the  wine  cellar,  and  Zama- 
coi's  many  a  scene  where  monks  and 
friars  are  shown  in  a  more  or  less  ridic- 
ulous light.  But  Vibert  seldom  aims 
so  low  as  monks,  or  the  lower  clergy. 
His  shafts  strike  the  cardinal  and  the 
bishop.-  He  loves  the  cardinal's  red, 
and  paints  it  so  frequently  that  his  name 
is  coupled  with  it  in  artists'  talk. 

Vibert's  paintings  are  usually  small, 
and  highly  finished  :  much  of  his  work 
has  been  in  water  colors,  and  he  gives 
the  water-color  effect  sometimes  in  his 
oil  paintings. 

"The  Missionary  Story,"  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  his  work,  was  bought 
at  auction  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  for 
$24,600.  The  scene  is  in  Monseigneur's 
fine  apartments,  and  shows  the  height 


THE    DUET    OF    LOVE. 
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of  ecclesiastical  luxury.  The  rubicund 
and  haughty  prelates  are  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  poor,  cadaverous  missionary, 
just  returned  from  Africa.  Their  indul- 
gent interest  in  his  tale  of  burning  and 
self-sacrificing  zeal  brings  the  contrast 
to  the  highest  possible  point. 

"The  Duet  of  Love"  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Vibert's  painting,  though  in  this  the 
satiric  attitude  toward  the  clergy  is  not 
present  at  all ;  or  at  any  rate,  carefully 
concealed.  The  coloring  is  very  rich, 
the  figure  is  clad  in  cardinal  from  head 
to  foot,  and  there  is  a  symphony  of  other 
shades  of  red  all  through  the  picture. 
The  figure  has  been  pronounced  by  con- 
noisseurs the  best  single  figure  that  Vi- 
bert  has  painted. 

Georges  Jehan  Vibert  was  born  in 
Paris,  in  1840.  He  became  a  pupil  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  of  Barrias, 
received  Salon  medals  in  1864,  '67,  and 
'68.  In  1870  he  was  made  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  the  same 
year  belonged  to  the  sharp-shooters  at 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and  was  wounded  at 
Malmaison  in  October.  In  1878  he  was 
given  a  medal  of  the  third  class  at  the 
Exposition  Universelle,  and  in  the  Salon 
of  that  year  he  exhibited  a  great  depart- 
ure from  his  usual  work,  in  his  "  Apoth- 
eosis of  Thiers."     The  great  President, 


then  just  dead,  is  painted  lying  on  his 
bier,  mourned  by  France,  and  crowned ' 
by  Glory.  All  around  are  scenes,  partly 
allegorical  and  partly  historical,  of  the 
great  events  with  which  Thiers's  fame 
is  linked.  The  description  of  the  paint- 
ing sounds  impossible,  and  yet  it  was  re- 
ceived with  applause.  In  1882  he  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Vibert  has  figured  as  an  author,  also  ; 
a  vaudeville,  a  comedy,  and  several 
comic  scenes  for  acting  are  credited  to 
him ;  and  in  1890  he  published  a  book 
on  "  The  Permanence  of  Colors,"  that 
painters  regard  as  of  great  value. 

In  person  Vibert  is  described  as  stout, 
with  "a  full,  merry,  happy,  but  very 
shrewd,  sensible  face " ;  an  untiring 
worker,  but  fond  of  his  play  as  well. 
His  house  in  the  Rue  de  Boulogne 
(1877)  is  said  to  have  been  a  wonder  of 
art  work  and  bric-a-brac.  One  object 
seems  to  be  quite  characteristic  :  — 

At  the  end  of  the  court  is  to  be  a  fountain  of  his 
own  designing.  I  saw  the  photographs  of  it.  There 
is  a  red  marble  basin,  and  on  the  top  of  the  whole 
is  a  bronze  bust  of  La  Fontaine,  the  French  fabulist. 
On  the  fountain  front  are  bas-reliefs  from  some  of 
the  fables.  One  is  the  stork's  feast  to  the  wolf,  and 
at  the  side  of  the  fountain  is  the  device  Vibert  has 
adopted  from  one  of  La  Fontaine's  fables — "  Tra- 
vaillez,  prenez  de  la  peine." — Miss  Brewster,  Rome, 
October,  1877. 
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THE  LAST  MESSAGE  OF  SUMMER. 

The  dandelion's  last,  pale  lamp  is  lit 

In  lowly  places  where  field-daisies  blow  ; 

Over  the  wind-blown  drifts  of  yarrow  snow, 
In  yellow  clouds,  the  wild  canaries  flit, — 
A  farewell  lilting  thro'  their  softened  notes. 

High  in  the  faint  blue  ether  swims  the  sun  ; 

The  sweet-pea  pods  are  bursting,  one  by  one ; 
The  bees  cling,  drunken,  to  the  poppies'  throats, 
And  oh  !  the  winds  are  low  among  the  ferns. 

A  golden  mist  is  sifting  from  the  pines, 

And  grapes  are  pregnant  with  their  stirring  wines  ; 
But  in  the  womb  of  summer  sleeps  the  spring. 
And  one  lark  sings  where  yonder  maple  burns, 

"Another  year  another  hope  will  bring!" 

Ella  Higgi7isoii. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Thou  art  a  coy  and  winning  maid  indeed  ! 

Fierce  Summer  wooes  thee  ;  but  my  dear,  beware  ! 
His  love  is  warm,  but  ah !  't  is  swift  to  speed, 

And  soon  will  scorch  and  fade  a  maiden  fair ! 
Ah  !  trust  him  not,  though  bright  the  lovelight  shines  ! 

Retreat,  and  hide  beneath  the  laden  vines. 

Thou  art  a  bright  and  lovely  maid,  forsooth ! 

The  pensive  Autumn  wooes  thee  with  his  fruits, 
But  trust  him  not !     He  soon  will  chill  thy  youth, 

As  blighting  frosts  destroy  the  tender  shoots. 
Then  listen  not,  though  softly  he  may  sigh, 

His  love  will  only  make  thee  droop  and  die. 

Sweet  maiden  fair,  I've  warned  thee  of  these  two, 
Who  lay  their  tender  offerings  at  thy  feet. 

Beware,  when  burning  Summer  comes  to  woo ! 

Beware,  though  Autumn's  voice  is  low  and  sweet ! 

Ah !  trust  them  not !     Oh,  trust  but  me  alone ! 

Fair  maid,  I  fain  would  make  thee  all  my  own. 

Alfred  I.   Townsend. 
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It  was  during  the  third  year  of  my 
residence  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  that 
I  determined  upon  a  foot-trip  to  some  of 
the  old  original  view-points  whence  this 
awe-inspiring  landscape  formerly  burst 
upon  the  vision  of  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  visit  the  great  valley 
in  its  pioneer  times,  and  who  received 
their  first  impressions  of  its  glories  from 
either  "  First  View- Point,"  "Best  Gen- 
eral View-Point,"  or  from  what  later  be- 
came world-famous,  though  long  since 
abandoned  by  tourist  travel,  the  immor- 
tal "  Old  Inspiration  Point." 

Early  one  morning  in  July,  1883, 
armed  with  a  sketch-book  and  a  pencil 
or  two,  I  found  myself  at  the  point 
where  the  present  stage  road  and  the 
old  Mariposa  trail  diverge,  and  with  the 
rattle  of  departing  wheels  sounding 
cheerily  in  the  clear  morning  air,  I  be- 
took myself  to  my  exploring  trip.  I  had 
in  the  three  years  become  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  the  old  Yosemite 
pioneers,  who  had  either  been  guides, 
drivers,  and  handy  men  of  all  work 
around  the  quaint  and  cosy  hotels  that 
lent  so  much  of  charm  to  the  old-time 
Yosemite,  or,  as  small  merchants,  had 
derived  an  insecure  living  from  the  pre- 
carious and  slender  travel  that  came  to 
this  wonder-spot  of  California,  as  much 
from  curiosity  as  any  other  motive  ;  and 
I  had  learned  enough  from  their  con- 
versations regarding  older  times,  when 
the  travel  reached  the  valley  by  trail,  to 
desire  keenly  the  privilege  of  beholding 
its  crags  and  castellated  walls  from  some 
of  the  view-points  that  had,  I  was  often 
assured,  been  so  deservedly  famous  in 
former  times.  So,  upon  this  July  morn- 
ing of  happy  memory,  I  found  myself 
alone  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  steep 
hill,  whose  wearisome  ascent  I  have 
very  often  made  reluctant  acquaintance 


with  since,  but  which  I  was  now  for  the 
first  time  resolutely,  albeit  somewhat 
breathlessly,  ascending. 

No  better  proof  of  the  glorious  mag- 
nificence of  the  Sierra  belt  of  forest  in 
California  can  be  given  than  the  con- 
stantly recurring  and  fervid  eulogiums 
of  so  many  writers  of  greater  or  less 
eminence.  Fortunately,  so  far  only  the 
confines,  the  outskirts  of  its  mighty  and 
fragrant  depths,  which  give  vigor  and 
life  elements  to  the  entire  State  and  its 
varied  industries,  have  been  seriously 
attacked  by  the  ax  of  the  lumberman  ; 
and  as  yet  but  little  of  its  embowered 
glades,  its  magnificent  and  cool  retreats, 
has  been  converted  into  ill-earned  and 
worse-squandered  coin,  to  fill  the  greedy 
pockets  of  any  of  the  Jason  Newcome 
breed,  existing  by  the  inscrutable  and 
unsearchable  wisdom  of  an  all-patient 
Providence,  at  this  time  of  grace  and 
enlightenment  —  the  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Let  us  hope  that 
still  another  century  may  pass  over, 
and  yet  this  forest,  undisturbed  and  un- 
molested by  these  bands  of  human  lo- 
cust's, whose  energies  are  bent  upon  de- 
stroying and  not  upon  upbuilding,  may 
give  theme  for  as  many  praise-offerings 
as  the  best  of  our  times  have  ever 
offered. 

Upon  this  morning  I  could  feel,  to  an 
unspeakable  degree,  all  of  the  keen  de- 
light of  that  forest  beauty  which  has 
made  Cooper  and  Thoreau,  the  most 
eminent  of  our  botanists,  with  our  great- 
est journalists  and  divines,  so  eloquent 
upon  the  Sierra  woods.  The  aromatic 
fragrance  of  the  sugar  pines  and  firs, 
the  faint  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mountain  aspen,  the  delicate  coloring 
and  tracery  of  the  exquisite  under- 
growth, its  gorgeous  flower-forms  redo- 
lent with  delicate   perfumes,  made  ex- 
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istence  in  their  midst  a  delight.  The 
small  rills  that  occasionally  were  met 
with  crossing  the  trail,  pouring  forth 
with  joyous  music  the  coolest  and  most 
delicious  of  waters,  whose  surfaces, 
where  they  expanded  into  miniature 
pools  in  the  shade  of  some  overhanging 
bush,  were  covered  with  flotillas  of  dart- 
ing "skippers,"  were  the  final  accents 
to  fill  up  a  perfect  experience  of  pure 
delight  in  out-door  life.  The  deliciously 
fragrant  azalea  —  pure  white,  with  its 
pale-yellow  center  and  swaying  petals  — 
was,  at  this  elevation  above  the  sea,  in 
full  bloom,  though  some  time  before 
out  of  flower  in  the  valley  nearly  three 
thousand  feet  below.  Gorgeous  tiger 
lilies  were  also  in  triumphant  bloom 
near  all  the  larger  water  courses.  Oc- 
casionally a  fast-dying  snow-plant  could 
be  seen  ;  and  in  fact,  all  the  leafage  and 
greenery  of  this  high-forest  landscape 
was  in  joyous  and  exultant  blossom. 

Always  beyond,  and  in  the  deep, 
solemn  profound  below,  rose  from  out 
of  the  obscurity  and  dark  bluish-purple 
shadow,  the  towering  summits  of  those 
Yosemite  monoliths  whose  features  have 
been  such  familiar  friends  to  me  for  so 
many  years  since.  From  between  the 
somber-shadowed  and  rich  deep-green 
foliaged  conifers  directly  in  front,  yet 
fading  away  into  purplish  obscurity  be- 
low,as  their  ranks  and  masses  descended 
the  mountain  slopes  to  meet  with  their 
gigantic  brethren  in  the  valley  beneath, 
stood,  grandly  sculptured  against  the 
most  pellucid  of  gray-blue  skies,  the 
towering  summits  of  the  Cathedral 
Rocks ;  their  giant  crowns  graced  and 
refined  by  the  clusters  and  single  trees 
of  the  pine  and  cedar  species,  whose 
delicate  forms  and  faint  cobweb-like 
branchings  and  traceries  cut  sharply 
against  the  grayer  masses  beyond.  Sol- 
emnly grand,  and  dominant  in  the  dis- 
tance, towered  above  all  of  its  fellows 
in  sight,  Tissaack,  the  Half  Dome, 
faint,  ashen,  and  pale,  yet  cut  against 
the  morning  air  as  clearly  as  if  its  edges 


were  of  glass.  Others  of  the  grand 
masses,  whose  united  groupings  form 
this  exalted  rock  temple,  were  constant- 
ly seen  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  transient 
glimpses  through  the  trees,  as  I  slowly 
toiled  ever  up,  sometimes  nearer  to  the 
edges  of  the  vast  chasm,  and  again  far- 
ther away  into  the  woods  that  fringe  its 
slopes  and  walls. 

I  had  but  an  ill-defined  idea  of  where 
"  Old  Inspiration  Point "  really  was. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  heat  of  the 
summer  sun,  perspiration  point  had  al- 
ready been  reached  and  recognized.  I 
was  not  aware  at  that  time  that  Inspira- 
tion Point  lay  a  little  upon  one  side  of 
the  regular  trail,  and  so  passed  it,  with 
but  a  vague  sensation  that  everything 
in  sight  and  in  front  of  me  was  awfully 
grand.  A  short  distance  farther  ahead, 
and  the  uprearing  formations  began 
surely  to  attest  that  I  was  reaching  an 
entirely  new  ground,  and  one  of  great 
elevation.  In  a  like  manner  I  also  passed 
the  old  "  Best  General  View-Point."  I 
had  desired  to  experience  the  novelty 
of  coming  upon  these  old-time  views 
without  any  previous  coaching  or  in- 
formation whereby  I  might  be  able  to 
recognize  their  vicinity  beforehand,  but 
this  desire  defeated  its  own  object  by 
leaving  me  in  ignorance  of  the  proper 
manner  in  which  to  find  them  out. 

Still  enjoying  the  forest  walk  where 
it  was  not  all  climb,  I  went  ahead  until 
I  was  conscious  that  the  ground  had 
come  almost  to  a  level,  and  I  surely  had 
reached  the  summit  —  the  valley  rim. 
Shortly  after  I  came  upon  a  little  open 
glade,  or  "flat," — in  the  mountain  ver- 
nacular,—  surrounded  almost  complete- 
ly by  a  growth,  mainly  of  the  various 
species  of  fir  and  cedar.  Through  this 
flat  wound  and  sung  a  fine  brook,  crossed 
by  the  trail,  which  took  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  right,  up  a  long,  steep  hill,  and 
directly  away  from  the  valley.  I  now 
knew  that  I  had  unconsciously  passed 
all  the  points  I  desired  to  see,  and  was 
at  the  foot  of  that  long  rise  of  hill-trail 
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that  led  directly  to  Peregoy's  —  a  way 
station  formerly  between  the  valley  and 
Mariposa  town. 

Feeling  somewhat  discouraged  at  my 
ill  success,  I  sat  down  by  the  stream 
and  tried  to  console  myself  with  a 
lunch.  This  not  bringing  the  desired 
solace,  I  determined  to  go  on  an  addi- 
tional exploring  expedition  through  the 
woods  directly  to  the  left,  the  openness 
of  which,  together  with  tfye  gently  de- 
scending slope  of  the  ground,  assured 
me  that  the  valley's  edge  could  not  be 
far  away  in  that  direction.  Some  ten 
minutes' walk  towards  the  north  brought 
me  again  within  occasional  view  of  fa- 
miliar Yosemite  features,  and  shortly 
after,  coming  out  from  the  cover  of  the 
forest,  I  stood  upon  a  ragged  and  sheer 
precipice,  and  gazed  down,  beyond,  and 
far  away,  upon  the  most  awful  and  ter- 
rific sweep  of  sublimity  that  ever  my 
eyes  had  beheld. 

It  was  a  little  after  the  noon  hour. 
No  sound  save  the  occasional  harsh  but 
good-natured  note  of  the  blue  jay  or  the 
tapping  of  the  woodpecker  had  been 
heard  during  my  tramp  through  the 
woods.  Here  all  was  mute.  It  was  the 
silence  of  Egyptian  Thebes  or  Memphis, 
but  with  their  grandeur  of  column  and 
temple  completely  annihilated.  Before 
me  was  a  propyl  on  of  such  tremendous 
awfulness  as  utterly  to  paralyze  the 
grandest  conceptions  of  man. 

At  my  left  rose  in  its  unapproachable 
majesty,  mighty  Tutockanula,  —  the 
great  chief, — the  El  Capitan.  Following 
its  dome-like  summit  towards  the  north 
and  west,  the  wall  gradually  became  less 
vertical,  until  it  was  a  shattered  mass  of 
granite  debris,  sprinkled  all  over  with 
trees  and  shrubbery  too  far  beyond  and 
below  for  their  individual  forms  to  be 
recognizable.  Directly  opposite  to  the 
El  Capitan  rose  the  massive  yet  elegant 
forms  of  the  great  Cathedral  group,  over 
whose  wall  from  a  V-shaped  ravine  fell, 
in  a  gracefully  swaying  and  pendulous 
mass   of  spray  and   vapor,  the   Bridal 


Veil  Fall.  This  wall  terminated  far  be- 
low me,  in  what  is  locally  known  as  the 
"  leaning  tower,"  whose  face  has  an 
overhanging  inclination  of  some  two 
hundred  feet  in  a  vertical  'height  of 
about  two  thousand.  Beyond  were  all 
of  the  well-known  rock  features  of  the 
valley.  The  Three  Brothers,  Eagle 
Point,  the  North  Dome,  Mt.  Watkins, 
Clouds'  Rest,  the  Half  Dome,  Sentinel 
Dome,  and  beyond  all  the  faint  outlines 
of  the  higher  Sierra.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bridal  Veil,  and  the  thin 
white  thread  of  the  Ribbon  Fall,  which 
plunges  downward  some  twenty-three 
hundred  feet  in  one  sheer  leap  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  the  El  Capitan,  none 
of  the  other  waterfalls  of  the  valley 
were  in  sight  from  any  of  the  points  of 
view  that  I  had  undertaken  to  find.  But 
it  was  the  tremendous  uprising  of  these 
Titanic  masses  from  the  great  abyss  be- 
low that  made  the  view  one  of  such 
awful  sublimity  ;  and  it  was  here  for  the 
first  time  that  I  fully  realized  the  vast 
expanse,  the  noble  area,  of  Yosemite,  as 
well  as  its  great  vertical  height.  The 
sense  of  all-around  largeness  was  here 
more  readily  understood  and  acknowl- 
edged than  from  any  point  from  which 
I  had  ever  before  seen  the  great  gorge  ; 
and  it  was  readily  perceivable  how  in- 
significant the  actual  valley  portion  of 
Yosemite  was,  compared  with  its  im- 
mense rock  surroundings. 

In  the  depths  below  the  great  trees 
were  dwarfed  into  mere  slips  of  growing 
conifers, —  yellow  pines,  six  and  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  high,  looking  not  that  number  of 
inches.  The  Bridal  Veil  meadow,  which 
has  some  thirty  or  more  acres  of  com- 
paratively open  space,  from  this  eleva- 
tion did  not  appear  to  be  larger  than  an 
ordinary  old-fashioned  round  center- 
table  ;  while  its  fringe  of  willows  looked 
scarcely  larger,  when  viewed  as  individ- 
uals, than  small  sized  sprouts.  The  sub- 
dued and  grayish  green  of  the  valley 
and  surrounding  heights  was  a  delight- 
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ful  color  vision  ;  while  above  all  rose  on 
either  hand  the  great  heights,  nearly 
vertical,  and  of  a  wan  and  ghost-like 
grayish  white,  exquisitely  ribbed,  mot- 
tled, and  banded,  with  reddish  gray  and 
delicate  lavender-purple  shadows,  im- 
possible of  description,  either  by  word 
or  color  painting.  These  shadows  were 
constantly  paling  and  lessening  in  color, 
until,  in  the  extreme  distance,  Clouds' 
Rest  and  the  Half  Dome  were  of  such 
a  delicate  and  sky-like  blue  in  their 
shadowed  portions  as  to  appear  almost 
as  unsubstantial  as  cloud  itself,  and  to 
float  in  air. 

The  far-off  Sierra  summits  were  with 
difficulty  discerned,  and  their  occasional 
patches  of  snow  appeared  as  airy  as  the 
little  faint  cloud-flecks  that  floated  over 
them.  But  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me  was 
a  sheer  down-plunge  of  three  thousand 
feet  into  the  faint  and  hazy  abyss  be- 
low. The  windings  of  the  Merced  River 
were  displayed  as  upon  a  map,  and  at 
this  height  all  of  its  depths,  shallows, 
and  sand-bars,  were  readily  made  out. 

Who  shall  describe  the  effect  of  this 
grand  picture  as  a  whole  upon  the  mind, 
—  the  sense  of  the  awfulness,  the  super- 
lative immensity  of  all  of  this  grouping 
of  Titans,  spiritual  in  their  whiteness, 
and  with  that  indescribable  envelope  of 
haze  so  purely  CalifOrnian  wrapping 
them  round  about  ?  Who  shall  compre- 
hend the  fascination  of  gazing  into  the 
terrific  depths  below,  by  the  oald  and 
unsatisfactory  assistance  of  a  second- 
hand description,  let  it  be  never  so  elo- 
quent ?  Who  shall  realize  the  beauty, 
through  all  of  this  sublimity,  of  the  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, its  mass  separated  into  thread-like 
filaments,  and  again  into  spear-points, 
ever  majestically  wheeling,  rather  than 
plunging  downwards,  of  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall,  dropping  a  shadowed  mass  of  water 
into  a  greater  depth  of  purple  shadow 
from  the  wall  over  which  it  plunges  ? 
From  this  altitude  it  seems  as  if  one 
could  easily  spring  downwards  into  the 


little  pool  at  the  head  of  this  fall,  and 
upon  the  very  edge  from  which  it  takes 
its  awful  leap.  Yet  from  here  its  height 
seems  insignificant,  while  its  voice  is 
subdued  into  the  gentlest  of  musical 
whispers. 

All  about  us  is  stillness  ;  stillness  so 
profound  that  to  call  it  deathlike  would 
excite  only  a  smile,  were  the  word  used 
when  one  is  upon  the  spot.  It  is  a 
stillness  more  resembling  that  exalted 
silence  the  spirit  must  feel  when  soar- 
ing through  space  in  the  ever-light  of 
eternal  day.  To  describe  the  light  in 
its  mellowness,  its  refreshing  sensation 
of  color-coolness  upon  the  eye,  and  of 
contented  and  dreamy  languor  upon  the 
mind,  is  to  approach  so  closely  to  the 
confines  of  the  impossible  that  I,  for  one, 
forbear. 

Here  I  sat,  or  rather  lay,  enthralled 
for  hours ;  listening,  now  to  the  faint 
murmuring  of  the  fall  far  below,  and 
again  to  the  gentle  and  mournful  sigh- 
ing of  the  faintest  of  breezes  through 
the  pine  trees  near  at  hand,  and  thought 
that  God's  music,  like  his  painting  and 
his  sculpture,  which  were  so  lavishly 
displayed  before  me,  was  in  a  like  meas- 
ure exalted  above  the  grandest  efforts 
of  the  noblest  of  mortal  masters  ;  and  in 
years  after  have  I  learned  to  love  their 
music  not  less  that  I  love  Nature's  still 
more. 

The  lengthening  of  the  shadows  upon 
my  left  hand  began  to  warn  me  of  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  fascinating 
spell  that  held  me,  as  I  had  a  foot-trip 
of  nearly  twenty  miles  to  make  to  reach 
my  home  at  Barnard's  Hotel.  Slowly 
over  the  northern  walls  of  the  valley  and 
creeping  along  its  floor,  the  deep  blue- 
purple  shadows  foretold  the  approach  of 
night. 

Then  the  great  point  upon  which  I 
stood,  and  which  abutted  far  out  into  the 
valley,  began  to  cast  its  dark  shadow 
across  the  depths  below  towards  the 
Bridal  Veil  Fall,  and  in  a  little  time  it 
had  reached  the  wall  over  which  the 
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water  pours,  and  began  its  upward  climb 
along  its  face.  For  this  I  had  waited,  and 
now  at  the  commingling  of  the  shadow 
and  the  brilliant  sunlight  upon  the  fall 
shone  forth  its  wonderful  tiara,  that  ex- 
quisite segment  of  rainbow  whose  pris- 
matic arch  has  been  the  theme  of  won- 
der and  delight  to  all  of  this  world's 
people  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  behold  it. 

Reluctantly  I  turned  homeward,  feel- 
ing that  I  was  leaving  the  most  won- 
derful view  that  I  should  probably  be- 
hold on  earth,  and  arrived  at  my  hotel 
after  a  most  wearisome  tramp  at  about 
ii  o'clock  that  night. 

From  that  time  it  became  a  cherished 
desire  with  me  to  try  to  show  to  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  world,  in  however  faint 
a  degree,  some  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  I  had  that  day  seen.  It 
was  not  probable  that  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future  from  my  single  descrip- 
tion money  would  be  spent  to  make 
this  point  one  of  the  view  attractions 
of  Yosemite,  for,  unfortunately,  those 
having  the  destinies  of  the  Valley  un- 
der their  control  were  more  interested 
in  the  commercial  Yosemite  than  the 
picturesque  one.  And  that  is  also  the 
condition  of  today.  As  a  consequence, 
in  direct  accordance  with  a  long-ago 
prophecy  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  no 
money  is  spent  for  Yosemite  improve- 
ment that  cannot  be  made  directly  re- 
munerative to  those  most  interested  in 
getting  immediate  pecuniary  returns 
from  its  outlay.  So,  knowing  that  the 
future  of  the  Valley  would  be  to  drift 
into  comparative  obscurity  until  its  fort- 
unes could  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  wiser  and  more  unselfish  rulers,  I 
decided  that  the  only  comprehensive 
way  in  which  to  show,  either  this  view 
or  in  fact  any  other  view  of  the  Valley 
which  should  be  at  all  in  touch  with  its 
vastness  of  scale,  or  could  in  any  degree 
give  the  faintest  idea  of  its  immensity, 
was  to  attempt  it  upon  cyclopean  pro- 


portions ,or  in  other  words,  to  adopt  the 
cycloramic  principle. 

But  cycloramas  cost  money,  and  to 
paint  Yosemite  upon  a  scale  of  fifty  feet 
in  width  by  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in 
length  meant  the  outlay  of  a  small  fort- 
une,—  more  especially  if  the  work  was 
to  be  of  excellence  sufficient  to  make  it 
of  any  value  as  an  artistic  production. 
Unavoidable  circumstances  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
terprise  of  such  magnitude  for  nearly 
ten  years  after  having  first  seen  this 
sublime  sight.  One  or  two  languid  at- 
tempts upon  my  part  were  unsuccessful, 
owing  mainly  to  the  reluctance  of  Cali- 
fornia capital  of  late  years  to  enter  into 
any  enterprise  in  which  its  traditional 
timidity  could  scent  the  faintest  pres- 
ence of  a  risk ;  and  again  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  coming  to  anything  like 
a  reasonable  agreem  ent  with  other  par- 
ties. However,  the  year  1892  saw  a 
company  of  gentlemen  formed  who  were 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  idea,  and  willing  to  push  it  to 
completion  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
signs I  had  formulated  ;  and  after  but  a 
short  delay  the  present  undertaking  was 
fully  launched  in  the  city  of  Stockton. 
All  the  formalities  of  organization,  etc., 
having  been  gone  through  with,  the  2d 
day  of  September,  1892,  found  me  up- 
on the  road  to  my  old  home  in  Yosemite, 
to  carry  out,  if  possible,  my  long-cher- 
ished idea. 

My  last  visit  to  this  point  had  been 
made  in  August,  1887.  Now,  early  in 
September,  with  full  equipment  for  a 
a  long  siege  of  sketching,  a  camp 
was  made  in  the  little  flat  where  I  had 
in  1883  first  sat  down  in  a  despondent 
mood  at  having  passed  unnoticed  the 
old  Inspiration  Point.  This  flat  is 
entirely  surrounded  and  shut  in  by  a 
dense  and  tall  growth,  mainly  of  fir, 
and  was  on  three  sides  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Sierra  forest,  albeit  that 
upon  its  north  side  it  was  less  than  one 
fifth  of  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  val- 
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ley,  or  not  over  ten  minutes'  walk  at 
farthest.  A  great  bed  of  fir  boughs  fully 
a  foot  deep  was  made,  and  upon  this  our 
heavy  rolls  of  blankets  were  spread.  Of 
blankets  we  had  great  store,  for  here,  at 
an  altitude  of  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the  nights 
are  always  very  cold,  and  almost  always 
frosty  after  August.  Our  limited  cook- 
ing was  done  over  a  camp  fire,  and  for 
this  we  had  plenty  of  fallen  timber  lying 
about. 

In  less  than  one  hour  after  reaching 
our  camp  ground  I  was  out  at  the  view 
point  for  the  first  time  in  over  five  years. 
I  found  all  the  marks  of  my  last  sketch- 
ing visit  plainly  discernible,  and  every- 
thing appeared  as  though  no  one  had 
visited  the  spot  since  that  time.  After 
enjoying  again  the  rare  spectacle  before 
me  with  all  the  pleasure  of  former  vis- 
its,—  though  in  the  interval  I  had  seen 
and  studied  the  still  grander  wonders  of 
the  colossal  King's  River  Canon,  and 
beheld  the  tremendous  sweep  of  the 
highest  Sierra  which  overshadows  it, 
and  spreads  out  before  the  overwhelmed 
vision  for  some  fifty  miles  from  north 
to  south  in  one  unbroken  line, —  I  again 
sought  the  camp,  as  it  was  growing  near 
to  nightfall. 

The  solemnity  of  the  long  nights 
spent  under  the  canopy  of  the  heavens 
alone,  when  the  sky  is  only  less  black 
than  the  great  tree  phantoms  which  rise 
up  like  giant  sentinels  on  all  sides,  the 
"eager  and  nipping  air"  that  is  all 
around,  the  steady  and  brilliant  light  of 
the  stars  overhead,  give  a  sense  of 
strangeness  and  loneliness  during  the 
first  few  nights  of  camping  out  in  these 
great  and  solemn  woods  that  is  hardly 
inviting.  I  had  had  several  such  expe- 
riences before,  in  the  course  of  the  many 
years  which  I  had  spent  in  the  Sierra, 
yet  I  never  before  had  had  so  lonely  a 
camp.  We  named  it  very  appropriately 
Camp  Dismal. 

I  would  lie  for  hours  in  the  night  and 
gaze  up  and  around  at  the  sky,  the  stars, 


and  the  great  firs.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
could  be  detected.  A  continual  prowl- 
ing was  going  on  around  our  camp  by 
some  kind  or  kinds  of  wild  animals,  and 
this  continued  to  increase  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  finally  we  kept  great  fires  go- 
ing all  night  on  our  camp-ground  and 
then  felt  more  secure.  There  weremany 
of  the  lesser  of  the  black  and  brown  bear 
species  about,  and  mountain  lions  were 
known  to  be  around  the  edges  of  the 
valley.  Wildcats  were  not  rare,  and  it 
was  not  unlikely  these  which  we  heard. 
The  hoot  of  owls  was  the  only  uttered 
sound  heard  in  the  night  here,  and  both 
by  day  and  night  the  stillness  was  aw- 
ful. 

My  sketching  was  finally  completed, 
and  upon  the  last  evening  of  my  stay  in 
camp  I  went  out  on  the  point  to  enjoy 
a  last  look  at  sunset. 

The  valley  depths  were  enshrouded  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  scarcely  any  of  the 
details  of  the  valley  below  were  percep- 
tible. Out  of  their  deep  blue-purple 
shades  rose  the  El  Capitan  and  Cathe- 
dral Rocks,  of  a  lighter  and  warmer 
purple,  growing  into  a  pale  rose-violet 
at  their  summits.  The  distance  was  a 
palpitating  mass  of  cool  bluish-gray 
tints,  surmounted  by  a  paler  rose  tone 
of  great  beauty.  The  sky  was  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  cloudless  field  of  cool 
blue,  inclining  to  gray.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  was  supremely  grand  ;  the 
mountains  coming  up  out  of  the  night 
to  reflect  back  the  rose  glow  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  while  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall 
swayed  and  played  about,  of  a  brighter 
violet  hue.  It  was  a  most  grand  and 
gorgeous  sight,  and  its  impression  will 
remain  with  me  unfading. 

Having  secured  all  the  necessary  ma- 
terial, a  few  days  later  I  left  the  Yosem- 
ite. Upon  arriving  in  San  Francisco, 
our  first  energies  were  bent  upon  secur- 
ing a  proper  building  in  which  to  carry 
out  the  design.  After  some  delay,  the 
panorama  building  at  the  corner  of 
Tenth  and  Market  streets  was  obtained. 
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A  long  search  showed  that  there  was 
not  enough  of  cotton  duck  of  any  one 
width  or  weight  in  available  stock  in  our 
great  seaport  of  San  Francisco  to  make 
the  stretch  of  canvas  desired  to  do  our 
work  upon,  and  we  were  forced  to  begin 
sewing  and  cutting  with  what  was  ob- 
tainable, and  trust  to  luck  to  renew  the 
supply  before  we  had  exhausted  what 
was  at  hand. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  deplorable 
stagnation  in  business  which  is  prevalent 
among  us,  and  has  been  so  long,  inas- 
much as  its  principal  reason  is  an  open 
secret  to  all  Californians,  this  scarcity 
of  one  of  the  principal  needs  of  a  sea- 
port city  points  its  own  moral,  and  to 
the  active-minded  at  once  suggests  a 
remedy. 

The  canvas  was  finally  secured,  and  is 
of  a  serviceable  and  strong  quality  of 
cotton  sail-duck.  It  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  made  up  in  strips  of  ten  feet  wide 
and  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  strong  rein- 
force of  canvas  a  foot  in  width  turned 
over  at  the  top  and  hemmed  down.  At 
intervals  of  one  foot  brass  grommets,  or 


"  eyes,"  are  inserted  all  along  the  upper 
edge,  and  through  these  are  driven  the 
nails  which  secure  the  cloth  to  its  sup- 
port above,  or  "jack  stay,"  as  a  sailor 
would  term  it.  The  canvas  is  again 
nailed  at  intervals  between  these  eyes, 
and  the  need  of  nicety  and  care  in  this 
operation  will  readily  be  understood, 
when  the  reader  is  informed  that  this 
cloth  weighed  when  delivered  to  us  "  in 
the  white,"  or  before  any  painting  was 
done  upon  it,  two  tons.  We  have,  at 
this  time  used  nearly  three  tons  of  color 
upon  it,  and  this  five  tons  weight  de- 
pends entirely  upon  these  nails  for  its 
support. 

The  canvas  took  us  a  week  to  stretch 
and  hang,  and  its  dimensions  are  fifty 
feet  in  width,  or  height,  and  380  feet  in 
length.  Cotton  was  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  linen,  because  of  its  greater 
insensibility  to  atmospheric  changes ; 
linen  shrinking  or  stretching  greatly, 
in  proportion  as  the  weather  is  moist 
or  dry. 

After  the  long  and  tedious  job  of  siz- 
ing and  ground  coloring  was  laid  came 
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the  nice  affair  of  transcribing  the  design 
in  outline.  It  is  possible,  and  very 
profitable  as  well  as  accurate,  to  use 
the  magic  lantern  in  this  operation,  and 
thus  save  a  great  amount  of  perplexing 
labor,  but  not  having  the  proper  appli- 


sand  of  such  squares  needed  to  complete 
the  design.  The  plan  was  first  drawn 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  three  feet,  and 
each  of  the  lesser  squares  numbered 
The  outlines  found  in  the  lesser  squares 
were  to  be  repeated   as    accurately  as 
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ances  among  us,  this  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  old-time  method  of  laying 
off  the  work  in  squares  returned  to. 

The  panorama  is  laid  out  in  eight  sec- 
tions, and  each  section  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  lesser  spaces  of  three  feet 
square.     There  were  nearly  two  thou- 


possible  in  the  larger  squares  of  the 
corresponding  number.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  all  the  corresponding 
lines  were  found  in  the  large  squares 
upon  the  great  canvas  that  had  been 
previously  carefully  drawn  and  correct- 
ed upon    the   lesser   paper   diagram,  a 
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complete  tracing  of  the  leading  outlines 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  as  seen  from 
the  point  chosen  to  illustrate,  was  dis- 
covered drawn  with  almost  photographic 
accuracy.  The  charcoal  lines  were  se- 
cured by  going  over  them  with  a  dark 
oil  paint,  to  guard  against  erasure,  after 
which  the  more  serious  work  of  real 
coloring  was  begun. 

First  a  blue  coloring  was  laid  all 
around  the  top  of  the  canvas  for  about 
ten  feet  in  width,  and  then  rude  mix- 
tures, partly  to  meet  the  color  of  the 
objects  as  they  appear  in  nature,  were 
laid  on.  After  this  dead  coloring  was 
finished,  came  the  real  and  earnest  work 
of  carrying  the  resemblance  as  close  to 
the  key  of  nature  as  the  ability  of  the 
artists  could  accomplish  ;  of  the  success 
of  this  achievement  the  public  may  in 
the  future  be  the  judges. 

In  working  before  so  large  a  space  it 
is  necessary  to  have  convenient  and  safe 
stagings.  On  the  ground  of  our  build- 
ing is  laid  a  track,  having  a  gauge  of 


some  nine  feet,  and  upon  street-car 
trucks  is  built  a  staging  of  some  forty 
feet  m  height,  having  platforms  so  ar- 
ranged as  not  to  place  each  other  in 
shadow,  and  at  convenient  intervals 
apart  for  working  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canvas.  There  are  two 
such  traveling  skeleton  towers  at  pres- 
ent in  use  with  us,  one  of  them  moving 
upon  six  trucks,  and  having  a  length  of 
some  seventy-five  feet,  and  built  in  a 
curve,  to  meet  the  curving  of  the  track, 
having  its  platforms,  of  some  ten  feet 
square,  arranged  in  a  series  of  great 
steps  above  each  other.  The  second  one 
is  smaller  and  lighter,  and  has  a  series 
of  platforms  arranged  on  alternate  sides 
of  a  pyramidal  structure.  A  third  "  car  " 
is  also  pyramidal  in  form,  and  has  but 
one  movable  platform,  rising  or  lower- 
ing along  its  sharply  inclined  plane  by  a 
tackle  and  a  counterweight,  on  the  ele- 
vator principle.  The  artist  using  this 
car  can  raise  and  lower  himself  at  will, 
with   but  little  effort.     The  whole  de- 
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signing  of  the  three  cars  was  mainly 
done  by  Mr.  Ashley,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company ;  and  as  painting 
devices  for  panoramic  work,  they  are 
unique  and  ingenious  to  a  degree,  being 
also  totally  different  from  any  hereto- 
fore employed  on  similar  work,  as  they 
are  superior  to  them  in  practical  design. 
The  labor  upon  the  Yosemite  Pano- 
rama is  also  severer  than  that  upon  most 
undertakings  of  this  nature  ;  for  usually 
the  designing  and  drawing,  of  battle 
pieces  especially,  does  not  extend  far- 
ther than  half  the  height  of  the  canvas, 


the  balance  being  usually  devoted  to 
sky  of  the  simplest  tints  and  character  ; 
whereas,  upon  the  Yosemite  the  entire 
canvas  being  portraiture  to  within  some 
nine  feet  of  the  top,  the  detail  painting 
is  enormous.  Most  of  the  great  leading 
portrait  lines,  lights,  and  shadows,  are 
reproduced  with  a  faithfulness  and  ac- 
curacy that  is  surprising.  All  of  the 
large  masses  of  granite  in  the  fore- 
ground are  portrait  studies  as  well.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  very  difficult,  for 
the  painted  granite  must  match  the  real 
Yosemite  material  with  a  nicety  which, 
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if  possible,  shall  make  the  painted  im- 
itation not  distinguishable  from  the  real 
material  at  one's  feet.  The  colors  used 
upon  the  work  at  this  its  finishing  time 
were  all  ground  to  order  for  this  paint- 
ing in  New  York,  and  some  of  the  lakes, 
blues,  and  oranges,  were  very  expensive. 
One  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  use  of  linen  canvas,  aside  from 
its  heavy  cost,  is  the  great  swelling  of 
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the  material  in  the  center  all  the  way 
around.  For  example,  a  linen  canvas 
which  hangs  at  a  distance  of  three  feet 
from  the  wall  at  top  and  bottom  will  be 
six  or  more  feet  away  from  it  in  the 
middle,  bellying  out  in  a  great  curve 
like  a  sail  swollen  by  the  wind ;  with 
cotton  this  annoyance  is  not  felt.  The 
Yosemite  canvas  has  a  curve  of  less 
than  eighteen  inches  about  sixteen  feet 
down  from  the  top,  from  thence  hang- 


ing almost  perpendicularly,  with  a  con- 
stant tendency  finally  to  stretch  out  all 
of  the  curvature  entirely. 

Under  its  accumulating  load  of  color 
our  canvas  has  twice  had  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  bottom,  each  time  about  a 
foot,  so,  if  let  out  now  to  its  full  length 
it  would  be  fifty-two  feet  wide  instead 
of  fifty  feet,  as  when  first  delivered  to 
us,  having  stretched  to  that  extent  in 
working.  Around  the  bottom  is  an  iron 
gaspipe  hoop  of  one  and  three-quarters 
inches  in  diameter.  This  alone  weighs 
nearly  one  thousand  pounds,  so  that  at 
present  there  is  depending,  from  the 
nails  and  grommets  above,  a  weight  of 
nearly  eleven  thousand  pounds,  or  five 
and  one-half  tons. 

The  foreground  of  this  gigantic  pict- 
ure, which  is  to  be  truly  its  finishing 
touch  done  in  the  real  material,  will  be 
different  from  the  conventional  plat- 
form of  the  usual  panorama,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  be  produced  with  granite  bowl- 
ders and  sand  of  the  Yosemite  quality, 
and  the  spectator  will  stand  upon  the 
real  Yosemite  soil  and  rock  when  gaz- 
ing into  the  artificial  abyss  below.  All 
of  the  shrubbery  and  tree  forms  will 
also  be  of  the  varieties  found  at  the 
point  from  which  the  view  is  taken.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  have  the 
final  result  as  realistic  as  it  can  possibly 
be  made,  on  the  maxim  that  the  ideal 
panorama  should  be  a  chef  d'cenvre  of 
realism,  its  great  scale  preventing  all 
of  the  artistic  coquetries  that  the  mod- 
ern master  of  technique  loves  to  display 
on  his  "twenty-thirties"  more  or  less. 
Query — Is  the  art  of  the  future  to  be 
of  the  brush  or  the  brain  ?  From  pres- 
ent indications  it  must  either  be  of  one 
or  the  other.  A  combination  of  both 
would  be  as  fatal  to  its  precocious  pos- 
sessor as  a  surfeit  of  goodness  is  to  the 
model  child  of  the  Sunday-school  bi 
ographies. 

The  panoramic  scale  is  also  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  artistic  signatures ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  greatest  of  abilities 
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are  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  their 
own  work,  and  their  performance  to 
stand  out  like  nature,  but  in  a  hum- 
ble way,  masterless,  as  a  spontaneous 
growth  in  color  of  the  design  attempt- 
ed. This  also  is  owing  to  the  scale  be- 
ing so  great  as  to  make  impossible  any 
display  of  the  artist's  favorite  technical 
methods.  When  all  is  finished,  the  sys- 
tem of  lighting  supplies  an  illusion  of 
realism  which  lends  to  works  of  this 
character,  when  they  are  well  done,  a 
resemblance  to  out-door  nature  at  times 
startling. 

Great  assistance  has  been  lent  to  me 
in  this  undertaking,  as  far  as  it  has  pro- 
gressed at  this  time,  by  the  intelligent 
appreciation  and  able  handling  of  my 
motif 'by  Messrs.  Von  Perbandt,  Bloom- 
er, Peixotto,  Valencia,  and  Pages  ;  and 
much  of  the  enjoyment  which  possibly 
may  in  the  future  be  experienced  in  the 
presence  of  the  result  will  be  due  to  the 
artistic  faithfulness  with  which,  in  their 
portions  of  the  present  work,  they  have 
rendered  my  design. 


Not  the  least  of  the  possible  causes  of 
gratification  which  we  and  our  friends 
may  have  later  on  in  connection  with 
this  undertaking,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
all  local, — all  Californian.  It  represents 
the  most  widely  known  of  our  scenic 
attractions,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We 
hope  it  will,  when  finished,  represent  it 
worthily  and  in  a  manner  that  may  make 
our  State  as  well  as  ourselves  proud  of 
its  achievement.  It  is  produced  entirely 
by  California  talent,  and  is  the  only  en- 
terprise of  its  kind,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  for  fif- 
teen years  it  has  been  my  rare  good  for- 
tune,— having  a  deep  affection  for  na- 
ture's efforts  of  this  description, — to  be 
able  to  gaze  on  and  study  the  Yosemite 
at  all  times  and  in  all  moods,  in  sun- 
shine and  in  storm,  from  the  dizziest  of 
heights  and  from  what  was  formerly  its 
unrivaled  sweeps  of  meadow  and  river 
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reaches,  until  they  were  improved  out 
of  all  resemblance  to  themselves  as 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  God.  The 
Valley  was  my  home  until  its  constantly 
narrowing  management  made  it  impos- 
sible from  my  point  of  view  for  me  to 
remain  there  longer.  The  present  work 
Lipon  which  I  am  engaged  is  to  me  a 
labor  of  affection  ;  and  if  it  can,  at  its 
close,  be  brought  to  resemble,  even  in  a 
slight  degree,  but  a  fraction  of  the  maj- 
esty and  glory  it  would  represent,  then 


will  my  highest  artistic  ambition  in  this 
direction  be  achieved,  and  my  desire  so 
long  cherished  to  let  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  world  see  at  second  hand,  inas- 
much as  they  can  scarcely  hope  to  see 
the  original  Yosemite  in  its  magnif- 
icence, a  faint  transcript  though  it  may 
be,  of  that  great  Valley  of  Rasselas 
which  has  so  long  been  home  to  me  and 
in  which  will  ever  be  centered  so  many 
of  my  most  cherished  remembrances 
and  affections. 

C.  D.  Robinson. 


ONE    OF    THE    PALETTES. 
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AN   EARLY-DAY   MEMORY. 


The  other  day  while  sunning  myself 
lazily  on  the  beach,  and  thinking  of  how 
much  more  comfort  old  folks  would  find 
in  life  if  rheumatism  had  never  been  in- 
vented, a  little  five-year-old  urchin,  who 
was  constructing  a  miniature  reservoir 
in  the  sand  near  by,  said  that  which 
promptly  changed  the  current  of  my 
thought. 

The  boy,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
companion's  arrangement  of  the  waste 
gate  to  said  reservoir,  had  called  out  to 
him  somewhat  sharply  : — 

"All  right,  Willie  ;  that 's  your  ditch. 
I  '11  make  a  new  ditch  over  here,  and  it 
shall  be  all  my  own." 

Bless  my  soul,  thought  I,  if  history 
is  n't  repeating  itself  again.  Why,  that 's 
the  very  thing  we  boys  did  in  old  Tuol- 
umne that  time  we  all  got  mad, —  we 
built  a  new  ditch,  all  our  own !  A  mil- 
lion dollar  ditch  it  was,  too,  if  unreward- 
ed labor  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  grand 
total;  and  we  also  just  about  used  up 
(some  spelt  it  "  wasted  ")  a  year  doing  it. 

Don't  call  on  me  for  figures,  please,  as 
to  its  length  or  breadth  or  depth  ;  those 
things  have  all  escaped  me.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  any  man  who  worked  on  it 
could  correctly  state  its  length,  or  at 
least  no  nearer  to  it  than  a  few  miles, 
more  or  less.  Why,  even  at  the  time  we 
gave  that  subject  not  one  single  thought, 
probably  because  it  is  not  customary  to 
attempt  to  measure  a  genuine,  whole- 
souled  mad  with  a  yard-stick. 

Labor  at  four  dollars  per  day  and  wa- 
ter at  six  was  what  started  the  circus. 
Don't  you  remember  when  Jim  sounded 
the  keynote  of  that  campaign  ?  We  boys 
all  called  him  Jim.  Of  course  I  mean  the 
Hon.  James  W.  Coffroth, —  peace  to  his 
memory.  Said  he  on  the  occasion  I  al- 
lude to  : — 

"  They  make  you  pay  six  dollars  for  a 
Vol.  xxii — 22. 


torn  stream,  but  only  pay  you  four  for  a 
long,  slavish  day's  labor.  In  the  name 
of  God,  using  the  word  with  all  due  rev- 
erence, I  protest  against  this  extortion. 
Their  scantily  measured  stream  of  water 
is  not  worth  more  than  your  flesh  and 
blood." 

But  our  matchless  leader  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  the  inflammable  nature 
of  the  material  he  had  to  deal  with,  and 
hence  he  carefully  hedged  in  all  the  ad- 
vice he  gave  us  with  a  high,  bristling 
barrier  of  Law  and  Order  growth.  And 
thus  it  came  about  that  even  before  we 
realized  to  what  end  his  words  on  this 
subject  were  tending,  we  found  ourselves 
pledged  in  honor  to  stand  true  guard 
against  molestation  over  the  property  of 
the  old  company  while  the  new  ditch 
was  being  constructed. 

After  a  time,  and  before  our  intentions 
had  crystalized  into  acts,  the  heavy  stock- 
holders in  Sacramento  were  made  to 
understand  that  the  miners  were  talking 
ugly,  and  that  possibly  mischief  was 
brewing;  but  they  utterly  failed  to  assim- 
ilate the  extent  of  the  threatened  dan- 
ger. Five  per  cent  monthly  dividends 
right  along  on  their  water  stock  was  sat- 
isfactory to  them,  and  they  did  not  think 
a  change  was  absolutely  necessary;  so 
they  dismissed  the  subject  from  their 
thoughts  by  telegraphing  back  a  costly 
little  joke  in  these  words, — 

"  Let  '  em  rip." 

That  was  the  spark  that  fired  the  train, 
and  the  boys  at  once  proceeded  to  do 
some  responsible  ripping.  They  ripped 
a  great  big  hole  in  certain  money  sacks, 
which  spoiled  their  after  usefulness  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  six-doll ar-a-day  idea. 

And  hopelessly  impoverished  them- 
selves and  the  country  at  the  same  time, 
eh  ?  Well,  yes,  rather  so  ;  but  that  is 
part  of  another  story. 
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Acting  on  the  principle  that  fire  is 
the  most  effective  weapon  with  which  to 
fight  his  Satanic  Majesty,  we  decided  to 
fight  the  Tuolumne  County  Water  Com- 
pany with  water  ;  and  we  would  have 
nought  to  do  with  any  little  trifling  rills 
like  the  South  Fork,  from  which  source 
the  old  company  drew  its  supplies.  We 
would  go  on  to  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Stanislaus,  and  no  series  of  expensive 
reservoirs  would  then  be  needed  to  keep 
our  mammoth  new  ditch  filled  with 
water  every  day  and  night  of  the  year. 

The  employees  of  the  old  company, 
now  having  considerable  leisure  time 
on  their  hands,  whiled  it  away  in  talk 
which  was  little  more  than  a  species  of 
whistling  to  keep  their  courage  up.  One 
of  them,  when  exchanging  pleasantries 
one  morning  with  my  partner,  asserted 
quite  positively,  and  with  strong  empha- 
sis, that  all  the  gold  in  the  ground  would 
rot  before  it  was  mined  out  with  four- 
dollar  water ;  —  to  which  the  answer  was 
made  that  the  miners  would  see  to  it 
that  it  at  least  had  a  splendid  chance  to 
rot. 

Presently,  however,  the  trustees  be. 
came  a  trifle  nervous  over  the  probable 
outcome,  and  they  no  doubt  communi- 
cated their  fears  to  the  Sacramento  jok- 
ers; and  those  worthies,  whom  some  of 
us  knew  right  well,  and  knowing  could 
not  but  like,  if  our  interests  did  clash, 
decided  upon  taking  a  short  excursion 
on  the  back  track,  as  it  were,  and  that 
too  at  once.  So  one  morning  without  a 
word  of  warning,  and  greatly  to  our  sur- 
prise of  course,  we  found  that  mining 
district  liberally  placarded  with  printed 
notices,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  T. 
C.  W.  Co.,  which  ran  about  like  this,  if 
not  in  these  exact  words  :  — 

From  and  after  this  date,  the  price  of  water  per 
torn  stream  shall  be  four  dollars  per  day,  and  no 
more. 

This  was  certainly  a  great  victory  for 
the  gray-shirt  brigade,  but  the  conces- 
sion was  too  long  in  coming  to  effect 
any  change  whatever  in  our  plans.  Ship- 


ments of  gold  dust  now  virtually  ceased, 
sales  of  water  gradually  dwindled  down 
to  almost  nothing,  and  a  silence  as  of 
death  settled  upon  our  erstwhile  busy 
mining  camps. 

Much   like  a   graveyard  too,  in  very 
truth,  did  those  mines  appear,  for  the 
printers  furnished  paper  imitation  tomb- 
stones by  the  hundred,  on    which  this 
legend  showed  in  great  defiant  letters, — 
Sacred 
to  the 
Memory 
of 
Six  Dollars  per  Day. 

These  notices,  sanctioned  by  miners' 
meeting  resolutions,  proved  fully  suffi- 
cient to  protect  all  the  claims  on  which 
they  were  posted.  Even  the  Diggers, 
when  prowling  around  borrowing  a  pan 
of  dirt  here  and  there  on  the  sly,  gave 
these  mysterious  placards  a  wide  berth ; 
a  rumor,  started  on  its  travels  for  a  pur- 
pose, finding  credence  with  them,  that 
even  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  a  claim 
thus  guarded  would  surely  entail  de- 
struction upon  them  :  while  the  white 
hangers  on  of  the  camps,  in  popular  es- 
timation an  inferior  grade  of  Indians, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  had  no  bus- 
iness there,  if  their  aspirations  tended 
towards  a  prolonged  existence. 

The  exodus  to  the   hills   which  now] 
ensued  assumed  such  magnitude  as  to 
fill  with  wonder  even  those  who  took 
part  in  it,  and  could  be  best  described 
by  terming  it  a  stampede. 

Day  after  day  crowds  of  hurrying  men, 
heavily  loaded  teams  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  pack  trains  innumerable, 
thronged  the  mountain  roads.  And  by 
the  time  organization  had  been  perfect- 
ed and  proper  camps  established,  survey- 
ors had  driven  their  stakes,  and  work 
commenced  at  once. 

The  most  amazing  thing  connected 
with  this  gigantic  undertaking  ("  the 
new  ditch  craze,"  as  some  termed  it,) 
was  the  fact  that  its  success  depended 
on  the  condition  of  the  treasury  to  but 
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a  limited  extent.  For  not  only  did  the 
men,  as  a  rule,  accept  stock  therein  in 
payment  for  their  labor,  but  in  number- 
less instances  they  furnished  their  own 
supplies  on  the  same  basis, and  frequent- 
ly opened  out  their  purses  when  rumors 
reached  them  that  they  were  cramped 
for  funds  at  headquarters.  With  this 
feeling  pervading  the  ranks,  there  could 
be  no  such  word  as  failure. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  which  they 
so  resolutely  faced  can  be  but  poorly 
portrayed  by  words.  One  needs  to  visit 
the  ground  they  worked  over  to  compre- 
hend it.  The  ditch  they  excavated  a 
shovel  full  at  a  time  was  in  proportions 
nothing  less  than  a  great  canal.  Saw- 
mills had  to  be  erected  to  furnish  the 
heavy  planking  and  timbers  that  found 
place  in  the  substantial  flumes  through 
which  double  teams  oft  trotted  to  and 
fro.  Some  of  said  flumes  spanned  im- 
mense mountain  chasms,  even  to  look 
down  from  which  without  being  over- 
come with  palsied  terror  called  for  the 
possession  of  practiced  nerves ;  while  the 
tunnel  which  pierced  the  divide  between 
the  Middle  and  South  Forks  was  of  itself 
a  herculean  undertaking. 

The  engineering  accomplished  on  that 
"  Upper  Line,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in- 
•deed  a  thing  to  marvel  at,  being  at  that 
time  unique.  Suspended  by  ropes  at 
dizzy  heights,  men  toiled  week  after 
week  drilling  holes  in  the  perpendicular 
faces  of  giant  cliffs,  preparing  for  sup- 
ports for  the  great  flume  which  was  then 
safely  to  carry  in  mid  air  a  river  in  vol- 
ume of  swift,  rushing  water  to  their  wait- 
ing claims,  a  score  and  more  of  mountain 
miles  away. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  official 
announcement  was  made  that  the  New 
Ditch  was  a  fully  completed  fact  ;  and 
that  on  a  certain  day  the  waters  of  the 
Middle  Fork  would  make  their  grand 
triumphant  entry  into  the  "  Gem  of  the 
Southern  Mines,"  as  some  one  had  chris- 
tened dear  old  Columbia ;  and  that  the 
miners  of  half  a  dozen  counties  would 


be  on  hand  to  assist  in  the  proper  cele- 
bration of  the  great  event. 

No  hitch  occurred  in  the  arrangement, 
and  the  water  arrived  on  time,  escorted 
by  an  army  the  like  of  which  never  be- 
fore marched  on  this  planet.  In  num- 
bers, it  was  entirely  beyond  computa- 
tion, while  in  enthusiasm  and  exultation 
it  was  but  a  unit.  Banners  waved  gayly 
and  music  without  stint  sounded,  yet 
not  a  sword  dangled  there  anywhere, 
nor  was  a  single  bayonet  to  be  seen  ; 
but  in  the  stead  of  death-dealing  devices 
the  men  carried  crowbars,  and  shovels, 
and  picks,  all  held  as  proudly  aloft  as  if 
they  had  been  precious  war  trophies, 
won  from  opposing  legions  on  fiercely 
contested  fields ;  nor  did  they  forget 
to  keep  their  battered  beanpots  promi- 
nently in  view ;  for  after  all  said  and 
done,  it  was  really  and  truly  baked  beans 
which  built  the  New  Ditch. 

No  home-marching,  victorious  army 
ever  received  a  more  heartfelt  welcome 
than  did  these  peaceful  warriors,  nor  a 
more  tumultuous  one.  Every  one,  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  seemed  fairly 
beside  themselves  with  joyous  excite- 
ment. One  deafening,  unbroken  thun- 
der of  hurrahs  sounded  for  hours  along 
the  line  of  march.  From  the  doors  of 
many  humble  wayside  homes,  women 
with  tear-diamonded  cheeks  waved  earn- 
est welcome,  while  now  and  again  some 
little  toddler  would  step  up  to  the  ranks 
full-handed,  and  in  another  moment  be 
hurrying  back,  relieved  of  its  burden, 
and  yet  jubilantly  happy.  Quite  likely 
the  toothsome  dainty  justdonated,  which 
had  been  carefully  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, would  have  been  to  all  the  in- 
mates of  that  home  a  right  royal  and 
unaccustomed  feast ;  but  they  thought 
not  at  all  of  this,  but  only  of  the  fact, 
as  I  heard  one  happy  little  lass  express 
it,  that  "  A  New  Ditch  man  is  eating  it, 
and  he  said  it  tasted  just  splendid." 

As  they  drew  near,  bakeshops  and  sa- 
loons were  promptly  turned  inside  out, 
bountiful    preparations    for    marching 
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lunches  having  been  made,  to  sharpen 
the  appetites  of  the  men  for  the  grand 
spread  which  was  to  follow.  Without 
money  and  without  price,  was  the  rule 
for  the  day,  so  far  as  concerned  refresh- 
ments. Barrels  of  mountain  "lemon- 
ade," of  every  known  variety  and  flavor, 
stood  headless  at  the  curbs,  festooned 
with  scores  of  dippers,  which  were  in 
pretty  constant  use  each  time  a  tempo- 
rary halt  was  called.  There  should  be 
at  least  one  day  in  their  lives  when  those 
mountain  men  need  not  perforce  retire 
to  their  bunks  feeling  either  hungry  or 
thirsty. 

And  what  a  merry  and  enjoyable,  as 
well  as  a  paying,  game  was  that  invented 
by  my  jolly  friend  whom  I  will  here  call 
Abraham  I.  Jacobs;  whose  "brother" 
in  New  York  had  two  years  previously 
been  inveigled  by  their  cheapness  into 
shipping  an  auction  lot  of  stovepipe  hats 
of  antique  fashion  to  the  California 
mines. 

Ike  saw  his  chance  on  this  occasion, 
as  I  imagine  he  did  on  most  others,  and 
it  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  to 
a  riotously  noisy  pitch  when  he  distrib- 
uted that  dead  stock  to  the  men  in  the 
ranks  ;  and  every  one  agreed  that  the 
portion  of  the  procession  topped  out 
with  those  glossy  plugs  was  the  banner 
division. 

My  friend's  reward  came  swift  and 
sure;  he  had  to  keep  open  store  all  night, 
so  thronged  was  it  with  new  customers, 


and  by  sunrise  had  sold  nearly  every- 
thing saleable  on  hand,  and  probably 
considerable  that  could  not  properly  be 
so  classified  ;  and  in  an  unusual  spasm 
of  confidence  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
cleared  several  "  tousan  "  per  cent  profit 
on  his  hats,  just  by  giving  them  away. 

I  think  it  was  on  this  occasion  when 
Tuolumne's  favorite  son  (which  was 
Jim's  pet  name)  wrought  the  feelings  of 
his  auditors  up  to  a  state  of  frenzied 
excitement  by  the  opening  sentence  of 
his  great  speech. 

Overcome  apparently  by  the  vastness 
of  the  throng,  no  word  escaped  him  for  a 
full  minute,  as  with  hands  half  upraised 
he  gazed  here  and  there  upon  the  sur- 
ging sea  of  heads  which  surrounded  him, 
to  exclaim  at  last  in  thunder  tones, 
"Where  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jeho- 
vah did  you  all  come  from  ?  " 

How  comes  this,  I  wonder  ;  did  I  not 
but  this  moment  hear  a  little  piping 
voice  call  out : — 

"  Oh  Willie,  mother's  calling  us  ;  let 's 
run  ! 

Ah  yes,  I  remember  now  ;  two  little 
urchins  were  playing  at  building  a  ditch 
here  in  the  sand  :  well,  truly  it  needs 
but  a  little  thing  to  start  an  old  min- 
er's thoughts  off  on  a  reminiscing  tour 
through  the  enchanted  regions  of  those 
wondrous  early  days,  and  to  blot  out 
from  his  mind  for  a  time  all  knowledge 
of  the  present. 

William  S.  Hutchinson. 
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Seventy-eight  years  ago,  in  a  farm 
house  in  eastern  New  York, — a  house 
homely  of  its  kind  and  for  that  time, — 
Henry  De  Groot  was  born.  The  farm, 
it  appears,  was  one  of  enough  value  to 
bear  a  mortgage,  and  little  else.  His 
father  died  while  Henry  was  yet  a  boy, 
and  Henry  inherited  only  toil  and  pri- 
vations. Out  of  these  conditions  grew 
an  ambition  to  lift  himself  into  better, 
as  well  as  an  indifference  to  personal 
comfort,  which  he  carried  through  life. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice.  His  di- 
ploma, now  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
May,  1841.  Later  he  studied  medicine, 
but  finding  the  practice  of  this  profes- 
sion only  experimenting  with  the  lives 
of  men,  he  wholly  abandoned  it,  though 
the  title  of  Doctor  clung  to  him. 

About  this  time  he  married  Miss 
Eliza  Mead,  one  of  the  belles  of  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  and  but  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Together  they  went  to 
Sing  Sing,  New  York,  and  took  charge 
of  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  for  the 
young  wife  had  education  and  accom- 
plishments that  admirably  qualified  her 
for  such  work. 

During  this  time  the  Doctor  was  a 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  a  persona]  friend  of  Horace  Greeley. 
They  were  scarcely  well  settled,  and 
the  seminary  work  running  smoothly, 
when  reports  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  reached  New  York,  and 
Greeley  decided  that  the  Tribune  must 
have  reliable  and  intelligent  information 
of  the  facts.  He  therefore  sent  for  De 
Groot,  and  offered  to  him  the  important, 
and  at  that  time  dangerous,  mission  of 
inspecting  the  field, — an  offer  which 
De  Groot  eagerly  accepted,  and  which 
landed  him  in  Yerba  Buena  in  1848. 


He  went  at  once  to  Sutter's  Mill,  now 
Coloma,  El  Dorado  County,  the  point 
where  gold  was  first  found  by  white 
Americans.  He  pronounces  the  familiar 
picture  of  that  place  correct,  although 
it  does  not  show  all  the  buildings.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival  a  wagon  loaded 
with  freight  had  been  upset,  and  a  negro 
slave  was  much  exercised  over  the  ac- 
cident ;  his  garralousness  and  solicitude 
so  impressed  De  Groot  that  this  detail 
of  his  first  view  of  Sutter's  Mill  re- 
mained one  of  his  most  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  day  and  place.1  Of  course, 
only  a  prophetic  vision  could  at  that 
time  foresee  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  discovery  of  gold.  Those  who 
were  there  when  the  first  discovery  was 
made  had  no  idea  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  local  discovery  or  not :  and  if  local, 
whether  it  was  extensive  enough  to  be 
of  any  great  value.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Doctor  got  about  that  portion 
of  the  country  with  pick,  pan,  and 
shovel,  and  by  actual  demonstration  sat- 
isfied himself  that  the  greatest  gold  field 
ever  known  had  been  found.  The  labor 
of  this  demonstration  was  handsomely 
rewarded  by  the  product  in  dust  and 
nuggets. 

On  this  excursion  his  companion  was 
John  F.  Pinkham,  now  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco.  They  traveled  on  foot  into 
wholly  unknown  country  and  among 
troublesome  savages.    They  got  back  to 

*At  the  time  of  his  death  Doctor  De  Groot  had  in 
hand  an  article  for  the  Overland  on  this  very  subject 
of  Coloma.  A  recent  visit  to  that  place  had  impressed 
him  greatiy.  The  old  mining  region  had  entirely  for- 
gotten its  traditions  and  was  given  over  to  fruit  culture. 
Indeed  the  only  persons  the  Doctor  found  that  remem- 
bered or  knew  anything  of  the  story  of  Sutter's  Mill, 
were  two  intelligent  negroes,  who  had  been  brought  to 
Coloma  as  slaves  in  early  days,  to  mine  for  their  mas- 
ters. His  notes  for  this  article,  were  found  among  his 
papers,  but  not  in  such  a  shape  that  it  could  be  pre- 
pared for  print.     Ed. 
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Sutter's  Mill  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1849. 
At  this  time  a  considerable  number  of 
men  had  congregated  about  Sutter's 
Mill,  and  it  was  the  common  sentiment 
that  the  day  must  be  properly  celebrated. 
This,  however,  involved  an  oration. 
Upon  a  canvass  no  one  was  found  who 
could  or  would  supply  this,  until  Mr. 
Pinkham  declared  that  his  partner  was 
eminently  qualified,  and  lacked  only  a 
disposition  to  put  himself  forward.  This 
brought  out  the  first  Fourth  of  July 
oration  delivered  in  the  State,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  enthusiastically  appre- 
ciated. 

Soon  after  this  De  Groot  returned 
East,  and  brought  his  wife  and  baby  back 
to  California.  His  reports  of  the  gold 
placers  copied  all  over  the  world  doubt- 
less contributed  more  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  California  than  any  other 
advertisement. 

From  that  time  he  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  mining  industry  of  the 
Coast,  and  stood  high  as  an  authority  on 
all  that  pertained  to  hydraulic  mining. 

His  speech  was  always  absolutely  free 
from  profanity  or  vulgarity  ;  he  made  no 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  though 
he  believed  liquor  much  less  harmful 
than  tobacco,  he  always  declared  that 
his  necessities  were  all  the  stimulant  he 
required. 

The  habits  and  customs  acquired  in 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  California 
clung  to  him,  as  did  his  physical  vigor. 
If  he  wished  to  go  even  to  Idaho  or  Ari- 
zona and  had  no  money,  he  would  get  out 
4  and  walk.  He  has  told  me  with  enjoy- 
ment how  years  ago,  after  a  long  term 
of  night  work  on  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  I  think  the  Alia  California,  his 
eyesight  and  health  both  apparently 
gone,  he  was  put  on  board  a  steamer 
bound  for  British  Columbia,  his  fare 
paid,  and  little  else.  Relief  from  night 
work  and  the  sea  air  began  his  restora- 
tion at  once.  He  was  paid  $50  for  med- 
ical services  on  board  ship,  and  as  some 
fine  mules  in  charge  of  an  army  officer 


were  being  unloaded,  two  or  three  es- 
caped, and  the  Doctor  was  told  he  could 
have  them  for  the  catching,  a  feat  so  dif- 
ficult that  no  one  except  De  Groot  was 
willing  to  undertake  it.  He,  however, 
succeeded,  and  leading  them  to  town, 
immediately  contracted  to  deliver  sup- 
plies to  an  interior  mining  camp,  and  in 
this  occupation  he  passed  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  he  surprised  his  friends  by 
returning  to  San  Francisco  fully  re- 
stored to  health  — and  prosperity. 

During  such  experiences  as  the  winter 
in  British  Columbia,  he  was  often  ex- 
posed to  great  perils  and  hardships.  He 
did  not  know  what  fear  of  physical  harm 
was.  This  absence  of  fear  grew  out  of 
exposures  to  danger  and  escapes  un- 
harmed, until  it  would  seem  that  his 
confidence  in  an  unseen  power  that  pro- 
tected him  was  justified.  That  he  had 
full  belief  that  no  harm  would  come  to 
him  is  a  fact.  I  well  remember  an  inci- 
dent in  a  rough  mining  camp,  where  the 
only  public  room  in  the  "hotel  "  was  a 
bar  room,  and  about  as  rough  an  assem- 
blage got  together  there  as  could  be 
found  anywhere.  One  of  these  was  a 
burly  fellow,  evidently  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a  terror,  and  not  quite 
drunk  enough  knowingly  to  risk  any 
danger  of  tackling  the  wrong  man.  De 
Groot  came  in  from  a  hard  day's  work, 
looking  unusually  small  and  inoffensive 
without  coat  or  vest,  and  was  immedi- 
ately spotted  by  the  bully  as  a  likely  butt 
for  vulgar  wit.  He  was  evidently  sur- 
prised and  angered  by  the  good-natured, 
quick,  and  fearless  repartee  of  the  Doc- 
tor, and  with  an  oath  rushed  on  him 
fiercely.  Before  I  could  interfere,  quick- 
er than  I  can  tell  it,  just  a  revolving  mass 
of  old  clothes  and  heels,  and  our  terror 
was  on  his  back,  pinned  down  by  the 
Doctor  as  by  a  clothespin.  The  fight 
was  over.  The  bully  retired,  and  the  bar 
was  liberally  patronized  in  honor  of  the 
little  "  old  man,"  who  was  probably  the 
least  excited  of  any  one  in  the  room. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  riding  in 
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company  with  the  Doctor  all  day,  mostly 
over  mountain  trails.  I  had  provided 
rubber  leggings,  knowing  the  brush  was 
wet  and  the  air  cold.  We  made  about 
fifty  miles,  and  on  reaching  our  destina- 
tion I  was  scarcely  able  to  get  out  of 
the  saddle  and  into  the  house,  from 
stiffened  and  tired  muscles  ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  shock  I  experienced  at 
seeing  the  Doctor  throw  himself  from 
the  saddle  and  move  about  apparently  as 
fresh  as  at  starting. 

During  the  summer  of  1891  he  drove, 
a  span  of  mules  to  a  buckboard  from 
San  Bernardino  north  through  Inyo 
County  up  to  a  point  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains  opposite  Placerville,  El 
Dorado  County.  He  was  then  employed 
by  the  State  Mineralogist  in  "field 
work."  The  road  over  the  summit  was 
impassable  for  wagons,  snow  having 
fallen  to  a  considerable  depth.  So  the 
Doctor  left  the  team  at  a  ranch,  and 
footed  it  over  the  summit  into  Placer- 
ville. 

It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  printed 
notices  of  his  recent  death,1  that  he  was 
very  deaf.  This  was  not  the  case,  as  all 
who  knew  him  know.  He  never  used 
spectacles,  though  he  often  wrote  well 
into  the  night,  and  was  much  annoyed 
because  he  had  to  wear  a  truss,  as  the 
result  of  falling  from  a  flume  in  Yuba 
County  about  eleven  years  ago.  The 
Doctor  was  of  a  highly  sensitive,  nerv- 
ous temperament,  and  could  not  sub- 
mit to  such  restraint  as  fixed  hours  for 
work.  He  was,  however,  an  indefatigable 
worker,  but  not  a  money-maker. 

The  detail  of  business  cares  was  very 
distasteful  to  him.  He  could  and  did 
furnish  the  information,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  brains,  on  which  others  built 
fame  and  financial  success,  —  services 
that  were  seldom  appreciated  substan- 
tially. 

Much  of  Doctor  De  Groot's  work  will 

1  Dr.  DeGroot  was  struck  by  a  train,  as  he  stood  close 
beside  the  track.     Ed. 


live  as  long  as  a  history  of  the  Pacific 
States  is  preserved.  He  did  much  to 
make  history  and  more  to  record  it.  He 
did  much  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of 
producing  several  volumes  that  are  very 
widely  known  but  published  under  other 
names.  His  work  of  this  character  was 
for  the  most  part  done  under  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty,  and  for  those  who,  in 
buying  his  ability  to  do  this  work,  were 
entitled  to  and  did  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  chief  credit  for  having  done 
it. 

At  various  times  Dr.  De  Groot  wrote 
verses  suggested  by  topics  of  popular  in- 
terest or  by  reminiscences  of  the  days  of 
'49.2  These  were  generally  impromptu, 
and  written  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  pleasure  of  it. 

Though  the  Doctor  rarely  had  any 
money,  except  what  was  loose  in  the  out- 
side pocket  of  an  old  gray  coat,  what  he 
had  was  generously  given  to  any  old 
friend  that  appealed  to  his  sympathies. 
Not  six  months  ago  I  paid  the  Doctor 
a  small  sum  of  money,  and  suggested 
to  him  the  policy  of  applying  it  wholly 
to  his  own  use.  While  we  talked,  an 
old  acquaintance  "struck"  him  for  aid 
and  was  refused.  I  believe  the  Doctor, 
saw  the  amusement  I  felt  at  his  poor 
affectation  of  severity,  for  with  a  quick 
glance  at  my  face  and  without  a  word 
to  me  he  turned,  and  running  after  his 
friend,  divided  with  him.  He  had  less 
than  five  dollars  to  divide.  Returning 
to  me  he  said  decisively,  "You  think 
I  'm  a  fool ;  I  've  known  that  man  thirty 
years  ;  he 's  been  a  hard  worker,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  provid- 
ing for  such  men  without  sending  them 
to  the  almshouse."  He  was  of  quick 
perception,  sympathetic,  always  ready 
with  information  and  labor  to  help  his 
friends,  and  never  spoke  a  harsh  word 
of  any  one,  however  much  imposed 
upon. 

Frederick  E.  Bivge. 

2 See  Etc. 
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I. 


In  1852,  the  Fourth  Infantry  of  the 
United  States  was  ordered  from  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Fort 
Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  River. 
They  reached  Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,  in  April  ;  but  it  was  July 
before  they  sailed  for  Aspinwall.  While 
awaiting  shipping  orders,  quite  a  number 
of  enlistments  were  made  by  men  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity for  free  transportation  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  who  hoped  to  desert 
as  soon  as  possible  after  getting  there- 
Whether  that  was  the  case  with  our 
hero,  I  cannot  say.  At  any  rate,  there  ap- 
peared before  the  enrolling  officer  of  the 
old  Fourth,  a  few  days  before  they  were 
to  sail,  a  short,  stout,  fresh,  handsome, 
blue-eyed  young  man,  whose  step  was 
like  a  sailor's.  He  pulled  off  his  hat, 
and  went  straight  to  the  officer's  desk. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  in  clear} 
measured  tones,  with  brogue  enough  to 
give  them  flavor,  "  that  enlistments  are 
received  here." 

"They  are,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  I  wish  to  enter  the  service  of  my 
country,"  continued  the  short  Hiber- 
nian. 

The  officer  smiled,  as  he  turned  to  his 
regimental  roll,  and  enquired. 

"Your  name  ?" 

"  Michael  O'Brien.     B-r-i-e-n." 

"  Your  age  ?  " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  Where  were  you  born  ?  " 

"Dublin,  Ireland." 

"Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  Irishman  replied,  pull- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  paper  which  had 
granted  him  citizenship  about  two 
months  before. 


"You  will  take  Number  99,  in  Com- 
pany B,"  said  the  recorder.  Then  ad- 
dressing a  man  who  stood  near,  he  re- 
marked, "  Corporal  Starr,  O'Brien  will 
be  of  your  mess.  Show  him  his  quar- 
ters." 

On  the  5th  Of  July,  the  regiment  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  aboard  the  old  Ohio. 
In  seven  or  eight  days,  about  seven  hun- 
dred strong,  they  arrived  at  Aspinwall. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  Aspinwall  seemed  to  have  been  al- 
ways drenched.  Within  the  next  two 
days  the  regiments  were  poled  up  the 
Chagres  River  as  far  as  they  could  go 
by  boat  ;  thence  all  but  one  company 
proceeded  afoot.  U.  S.  Grant,  the  regi- 
mental quartermaster,  had  kept  Com- 
pany B  to  assist  him  with  the  baggage 
and  supplies  ;  but  seeing  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  from  scarcity  of  mules, 
to  get  everything  over  the  Isthmus 
within  three  months,  and  fearing  the 
ravages  of  cholera,  which  had  broken 
out,  he  made  new  arrangements,  and 
sent  forward  all  of  Company  B  but  a  few 
men.  Among  the  sixty  or  seventy  men 
sent  forward  was  Michael  O'Brien, 
whom  we  are  to  follow. 

Scarcely  had  the  company  set  out,  ere 
some  of  its  number  were  seized  with 
cholera.  Those  whom  death  did  not  re- 
lieve in  a  few  moments  had  to  be  left 
by  the  way  in  the  huts  of  natives,  or  in 
improvised  lodges  with  an  attendant  or 
two  to  each  one.  In  many  cases  the 
original  sufferer  and  the  attendant  were 
both  found  dead,  by  those  who  came  last 
with  Quartermaster  Grant. 

By  the  cholera  and  the  detailing  of 
nurses,  Company  B  was  soon  reduced 
to  about  three  dozen  men  ;  still,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  horrors  of  the  way  had 
had  a  less  disheartening  effect  than  the 
storm  and  the  mud.     Certainly,   about 
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two  hours  before  dark,  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible lagging  in  the  pace  of  the  men. 
The  officers  tried  to  hasten  it,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Indeed,  it  grew  slower, 
became  irregular,  and  finally  stopped. 
Threats  and  imprecations  could  not 
move  a  single  man  one  step  farther. 
Murmurs  soon  arose,  and  the  captain, 
much  alarmed,  went  up  to  those  in  the 
rear,  and  inquired  what  the  halting 
meant. 

"  It  means,"  said  a  resolute  fellow, 
"that  we  are  going  no  farther." 

The  captain,  finding  that  this  state- 
ment expressed  the  determination  of 
nearly  all  the  men,  called  for  two  or  three 
to  come  to  him  who  were  not  afraid  to 
do  their  duty.  Three  men  came  ;  one 
of  them  was  Michael  O'Brien. 

"  If  you  men  are  intrusted  with  an  im- 
portant charge,  will  you  obey  orders  to 
the  letter  ? "  quietly  asked  the  captain. 

"We  will,"  was  the  reply. 

The  captain  then  sent  the  corporal 
and  O'Brien  to  cut  some  stakes  with 
hatchets.  While  they  were  cutting  them 
the  corporal  was  taken  with  the  cholera, 
and  O'Brien  was  made  a  corporal  in  his 
stead.  The  cutting  went  on,  the  stakes 
were  driven  around  the  mutinous  men, 
and  before  they  were  aware,  the  captain 
had  stretched  a  rope  on  the  stakes, 
entirely  around  them.  After  arming 
O'Brien  and  the  two  privates,  he  sta- 
tioned them  in  the  rear,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  company  : — 

"  Men,  you  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
I  have  put  you  under  guard.  Seven  of 
us,  armed  as  we  are,  can  easily  prevent 
your  retreat.  I  advise  you  to  prepare 
to  go  forward,  and  all  will  be  well  ;  but 
if  any  man  of  you  step  over  that  rope  it 
will  cost  him  his  life.  Officers  and 
guards,  shoot  every  man  who  steps  over 
that  rope." 

For  a  little  time  all  was  quiet  among 
the  mutineers;  then  the  very  man  who 
had  told  the  captain  that  they  would  go 
no  farther  made  a  signal  for  Corporal 
O'  Brien  to  come  near.     The  Corporal 


started,  but  the  instant  that  the  man  in 
the  ring  was  covered  from  the  shots  of 
the  guards,  he  boldly  stepped  over  the 
rope,  saying  :  — 

"O'Brien,  you  daren't  shoot  me. 
You  '11  kill  some  one  inside  the  line." 

"Go  back,"  shouted  the  Corporal, 
raising  his  weapon. 

"  Now,  Mike,"  pleaded  the  man,  "  you 
would  n't  shoot  a  poor  fellow,  would 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  another  step,  or  you  're  a  dead 
man,"  the  Corporal  exclaimed,  his  gun 
within  two  yards  of  the  man's  breast. 

"  Mike,"  said  the  fellow,  looking 
O'Brien  in  the  eye,  "if  you  kill  me, 
you  '11  have  to  take  keer  of  the  widder 
and  the  children.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  privately,''  he  urged,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  took  another  step  towards  O'Brien  ; 
but  it  was  his  last.  The  Corporal  had 
shot  him  through  the  heart,  and  he  fell 
into  the  mud. 

The  captain  immediately  drew  near. 

"O'Brien,"  said  he,  "you  shall  be  a 
sergeant  as  soon  as  there  's  an  opening." 
Then  turning  to  the  rebels  he  asked, 
"  And  now,  men,  as  you  see  we  mean 
business,  how  many  of  you  are  ready  to 
march  on  ? " 

After  a  few  minutes'  consultation, 
one  who  seemed  a  leader  among  them 
announced  the  determination  of  all  to 
proceed.  The  rope  was  removed,  and 
they  marched  on.  In  half  an  hour  they 
stopped  for  supper.  After  supper  a  re- 
quest was  sent  to  the  captain  to  go  on. 
He  readily  granted  it,  as  cholera  con- 
tinued its  ravages,  and  as  they  might 
thereby  escape  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  arrived  at  Panama  about  daylight 
next  morning.  Here  the  sick  had  com- 
fortable quarters  and  good  attendance  ; 
and  here  Michael  O'Brien  was  made 
Quartermaster  Sergeant. 

The  health  of  the  soldiers  permitting, 
they  sailed  in  a  few  weeks  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  staying  in  Benicia  bar- 
racks a  month  or  more,  the  regiment 
went  to  Fort  Vancouver. 
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The  wonder-stories  that  had,  even  be- 
fore starting  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  been 
in  the  minds  of  all  as  dreams  began  at 
Benicia  to  assume  substantial  forms. 
Here  were  met.  eye-witnesses  of  and 
chief  actors  in  marvelous  scenes,  which 
might  have  turned  the  head  of  the  an 
cient  Ulysses  as  well  as  that  of  our 
modern  one.  It  is  most  astonishing 
that,  in  spite  of  the  great  opportunities 
to  gain  wealth,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  living,  the  little  army  did  not 
suffer  diminution  at  this  place.  Perhaps 
the  exaggerated  condition  of  all  things 
had  a  benumbing  and  bewildering 
effect. 

None  of  the  inducements  to  desertion 
and  resignation  which  had  pressed  so 
hard  upon  men  and  officers  at  Benicia 
were  in  any  way  reduced  at  Vancouver. 
Moreover,  the  gold-seekers,  having 
spread  themselves  over  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Coast  Range  Mountains,  and 
descended  every  streamlet  and  river, 
had  found  rich  deposits  of  gold  even  in 
the  sands  of  the  Pacific.  Accounts  came 
to  the  Columbia  that  fabulous  fortunes 
were  being  made  in  a  few  days,  merely 
by  panning  out  the  sand  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Rogue  and  Klamath  rivers. 
These  things  were  more  than  ordinary 
mortals  could  withstand,  and  accord- 
ingly desertions  took  place  quite  fre- 
quently. After  some  months,  however, 
two  or  three  deserters  returned  to  camp, 
and  gave  such  accounts  of  the  great 
number  engaged  in  beach  mining,  and 
the  danger  of  being  robbed,  that  the 
soldiers  thereafter  stayed  contentedly 
at  the  fort. 

In  the  spring  of  '54,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  build  a  fort  in  northern 
California,  and  move  part  of  the  regi- 
ment thither.  A  captain,  two  lieu- 
tenants, and  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
O'Brien  were  to  accompany  and  man- 
age the  affair.  Scott  River  was  selected 
for  the  location  of  the  fort,  and  for  that 
stream  two  or  three  companies  set  out 
before  the  rainy  season  was  over. 


It  was  a  hard,  muddy  march  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  took  nearly  two 
weeks.  The  route  was  that  of  the  old 
Overland  Stage  Company.  It  affords 
much  fine  scenery,  but  no  prospect  so 
pleasing  as  Scott  Valley  had  greeted  the 
eyes  of  these  soldiers  since  leaving  the 
Willamette.  They  were  tired  fellows, — 
these  military  men, — and  they  did  not  go 
up  Scott  Valley  half  a  mileafter  emerging 
into  it.  Not  near  a  stream  of  water,  but 
in  a  clump  of  huge  pines,  in  a  dry  place, 
the  fort  was  begun.  Digging  for  water 
began  immediately,  and  as  it  was  readily 
found,  the  site  seemed  a  good  one. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  soldiers  were  com- 
fortably lodged,  and  they  begun  to  hunt 
for  a  garden  spot.  This  was  found  near 
Scott  River,  and  as  the  Indians  were 
peaceable  till  the  Rogue  River  war  broke 
out  in  '56,  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that 
agricultural  rather  than  military  affairs 
would  occupy  the  soldiers  ;  but  the  place 
was  alive  with  mining,  and  these  men 
could  not  long  be  kept  hoeing  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  potatoes. 


II. 


It  is  morning.  Sergeant  O'Brien,  who 
is  head  gardener,  has  started  with  some 
of  the  men  for  the  garden.  The  work 
has  not  prospered  as  he  has  wished  it 
to.  Some  of  the  men  have  deserted, 
some  are  looking  for  Indians,  and  most 
of  those  left  are  lazy. 

The  Sergeant  has  been  thinking  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Grant  before 
leaving  Vancouver,  when  Grant  revealed 
his  inability  to  support  his  family  on  his 
pay,  declaring  his  intention  to  resign, 
but  at  the  same  time  advising  O'Brien, 
who  was  a  bachelor,  to  stick  to  the  ser- 
vice. Ever  since  his  first  taste  of  power 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there  have 
been  enticing  visions  of  advancement 
haunting  bis  mind,  which  have  hith- 
erto been  strong  enough  to  hold  him  to 
his  military  duty.  But  now  the  con- 
ditions are  changed.  The  military  spirit 
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demands  action,  or  it  fadfes  away  and 
dies.  Life  among  the  slothful  Indians 
of  the  region,  and  the  more  slothful 
whites  of  the  camp,  is  breeding  uncon- 
querable disgust*  for  the  army  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Sergeant.  He  has  al- 
ready determined  to  quit  it,  but  he  does 
not  intend  to  desert.  Two  thirds  of  his 
term  of  enlistment,  which  was  for  three 
years,  have  expired.  If  he  can  arrange 
matters  at  the  fort,  he  will  farm  inde- 
pendently during  the  year,  (for  mining 
has  never  attracted  him,)  nominally 
holding  connection  with  the  army  till 
he  can  be  honorably  discharged.  This 
decision  had  just  been  reached,  when  — 
what  was  that  he  saw  ?  A  drove  of  cat- 
tle was  followed  by  several  vaqueros ; 
these  in  their  turn  were  followed  by  the 
largest  man  upon  the  smallest  mule 
that  ever  traveled  together,  so  thought 
the  Sergeant. 

The  herd  passed  by  ;  the  vaqueros 
were  gone  ;  the  big  man  and  the  little 
mule  had  stopped  within  five  yards  of 
O'Brien,  who  stood  leaning  on  his  hoe- 
handle,  holding  a  jug  of  water. 

"  Wha'chee  got  in  that  bottle,  stran- 
ger?" 

"Water,  sir,"  answered  the  Sergeant. 

"Well,  gim  me  a  drink,  and  blamed  if 
I  don't  wish  it  was  whisky," 

O'Brien  handed  up  the  water  without 
a  word,  and  the  drinking  continued  so 
long  that  he  feared  his  jug  would  be 
emptied.  When  the  fat  man  had  fin- 
ished, he  handed  back  the  jug,  gave  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  prodigious  size,  and  remarked, 
when  he  got  his  breath,  "You  live  at 
the  fort  char,  don'tchee,  pard  ? " 

The  Sergeant  looked  this  inquisitive 
stranger  over,  and  replied  slowly  and 
emphatically,  "  I  am  in  the  service  of 
my  country,  sir,  and  am,  at  present, 
stationed  at  Fort  Jones." 

"I  don't  mean  no  offense,  stranger," 
replied  the  fat  man  ;  "  but  my  cabin  is 
up  this  road.  Come  and  see  me,  and 
I  '11  pu  'chee  on  what  '11   make  your  for- 


tune. Good  morning,  pard,"  and  he 
waved  an  adieu  as  he  ambled  away. 

O'Brien  stood  a  moment  or  two, 
speechless  with  anger.  He  ground  his 
teeth,  stamped,  struck  the  earth  with 
his  hoe  ;  then  recovering  himself  a  lit- 
tle he  cast  a  sheepish  glance  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  the  stranger  observed 
him.  A  cloud  of  dust  was  all  that  he 
saw.  Fully  recovering  himself,  he  went 
on  to  the  garden  ;  but  before  he  got 
there  he  had,  through  a  singular  freak 
of  his  nature,  decided  to  visit  the  fat 
man  at  his  cabin. 

A  few  days  after  we  might  have  found 
the  little  Sergeant  chatting  with  the  big 
herder,  seated  under  an  oak  tree  in  front 
of  the  cabin.  They  had  not  been  seated 
long,  when  the  attention  of  both  was 
taken  by  the  appearance  of  three  men 
coming  from  the  south.  Each  carried 
a  pack  hung  on  a  stick  that  lay  across 
his  shoulder.  They  were  unmistakably 
miners.  Drawing  near,  they  entered 
the  shade  beneath  the  oak. 

The  herder  welcomed  them,  and  arose 
to  get  them  chairs,  but  the  men  seated 
themselves  upon  the  ground.  One  of 
them,  who  acted  as  their  spokesman, 
sitting  with  his  hands  united  around  his 
knees,  and  looking  with  one  eye  at  the 
herder  while  the  other  saw  in  another 
direction,  presently  remarked,  "Well, 
pard,  I  guess  you  ain't  mining." 

"No,"  replied  the  herder,  looking 
down  upon  him. 

"We 're  three  mining  brothers,"  con- 
tinued the  man  on  the  ground,  looking 
with  his  right  eye  over  his  left  knee  at 
the  fat  man.  "  We  've  footed  it  from 
Placer  County  clear  through  to  here, 
looking  for  a  job.  Can  yon  tell  us  where 
we  can  find  one  ?  " 

"  I  've  already  told  you  that  I  am  not 
a  miner,"  responded  the  herder.  "  And 
I  think  you  won't  find  what  you  want. 
You  see,  most  miners  work  their  own 
claims.  Deep  tunnels  hain't  been  neces- 
sary yet,  and  quartz  mills  ain't  a  run- 
ning, neither." 
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"Yes,"  the  cross-eyed  man  said, 
"that 's  how  it  was  down  below." 

"  If  you  '11  take  my  advice,"  continued 
the  herder,  "you  '11  stay  right  here  with 
me.  I  want  two  or  three  good  men  to 
look  after  cattle  and  gather  the  hay. 
This  winter  I  shall  plow  up  these  flats 
towards  Scott  River  and  sow  timothy 
seed.  I  need  a  little  hay  for  my  stock 
when  they  are  off  the  range,  and  I  want 
the  best.  Now,  if  you  men  will  stay, 
I  '11  give  you  fifty  dollars  a  month  and 
board,  and  you  can  go  right  to  work." 

"  Boys,  how  does  that  strike  you  ?  " 
asked  the  spokesman  of  his  brothers. 

"  It  don't  strike  me  at  all,"  replied  one 
of  them.  "  I  want  to  mine  and  I  'm  go- 
in'  to." 

"  Them  's  my  sentiments,"  respond- 
ed the  other  brother. 

"  It 's  about  my  size  too,"  added  the 
spokesman. 

After  a  little  more  talk  the  miners 
asked  for  a  drink.  Having  had  it,  they 
bade  the  herder  good  day  and  went  their 
way.  As  they  plodded  lazily  along,  the 
herder  remarked  to  O'Brien,  "  Some  of 
them  men  '11  die  in  a  poor  house  yet." 

It  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  out  of 
place  to  say  here  that  the  herder's 
prophecy  has  proved  almost  literally 
true.  Those  three  miners  were  boat- 
makers  from  the  Ohio  River.  After 
strolling  about  for  some  time,  now  with 
a  little  dust,  anon  dead  broke,  one  went 
back  home,  one  fell  sick  and  died,  and 
the  third  settled  down  to  a  bare  living 
as  a  carpenter  in  Michigan  Bluff,  Placer 
County,  where  I  have  seen  him  stagger 
around  drunken  and  cold.  The  County 
Hospital  would  be  his  home,  should  he 
ever  get  sick  or  unable  to  work.  Yet 
this  man  is  only  one  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  old-timers  who  came  to  California 
for  gold,  and  frittered  away  what  gold 
they  grasped,  as  well  as  the  golden  op- 
portunities which  they  did  not  grasp, 
either  from  lack  of  adroitness  or  from 
sheer  recklessness.  They  are  neither 
the  business  men  nor  the  promoters  of 


social  welfare,  at  present,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  and  the  miners  of  them  are  min- 
ing miserably  still,  or  doing  nothing. 
They  belong  to  a  former  generation, 
soon  to  live  only  in  story, — and  the  soon- 
er the  better.  They  are  the  followers  of 
Jason  and  not  of  Cadmus.  Much  cour- 
age, great  perseverance,  splendid  bodily 
strength,  they  doubtless  brought  with 
them  ;  but  they  brought  also,  and  scat- 
tered broadcast,  a  dangerous  species  of 
dragon's  teeth  known  as  wild  oats.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  crop  gathered  from  this 
pernicious  plant  by  the  children  of  these 
departed  and  departing  heroes  shall 
grow  less  from  year  to  year. 

O'Brien  sat  stroking  his  beard  and 
watching  the  three  brothers  as  they 
plodded  slowly  away.  He  knew  that 
the  herder's  eyes  were  upon  him,  and 
continuing  to  stroke  and  to  watch,  he 
presently  said,  "  You  asked  me  to  come 
up,  sir,  saying  that  you  would  tell  me  of 
a  chance  to  make  money."  Then  look- 
ing the  herder  full  in  the  face,  he  went 
on  ;  "lam  here.     What  is  it  ?  " . 

"  I  need  a  partner,"  replied  the  herder. 
''  I  think  you  're  just  the  man."  Then 
pausing,  he  looked  all  around  and  drew 
close  to  his  visitor,  before  he  continued 
with,  "My  name  is  Bates, —  old  Jack 
Bates,  from  Tennessee.  A  man  ain't 
considered  a  man  in  that  country  till 
he  's  been  drunk  on  corn  whisky.  Will 
you  have  a  drink,  stranger?  " 

After  O'Brien  drank  with  him,  the 
herder  drew  close  to  his  visitor  again. 
This  time  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Ser- 
geant's shoulder. 

"Partner,"  said  he,  "I'm  doin'  a 
flourishin'  business.  I  own  this  here 
ranch,  and  have  a  hundred  cattle  feedin' 
on  the  hills —  Uncle  Sam's  hills,  covered 
with  bunch  grass.  Come  in  with  me. 
We  '11  buy  more  land  and  git  more  cat- 
tle, and  jest  make  our  forchin  in  a  few 
years." 

"  I  have  no  money  to  buy  land  and 
cattle  with,"  O'Brien  told  him. 

"  Bah  !  "  Bates  exclaimed.    "No  more 
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had  I,  when  I  started  here.  Look  ye, 
stranger,"  he  went  on,  tapping  his  left 
palm  with  his  right  forefinger,  "I've 
homesteaded  this  land  from  the  govern- 
ment— that  hain't  cost  me  much.  Then, 
as  fer  the  cattle,  why,  I  bought .  less  'n 
two  dozen,  and  I  've  got  more  'n  a  hun- 
dred." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  cat- 
tle business  ?  "  asked  O'Brien. 

"'Bout  three  year,"  replied  the  herder. 

"Your  cattle  haven't  increased  to 
that  much  in  that  time  ? "  asked  O'Brien, 
astonished. 

"  My  cattle  have  increased,  of  course," 
said  Bates  ;  "  but, — "  and  he  lowered  his 
voice,  and  tapped  his  companion  on  the 
arm, — "there's  about  thirty-five  head  in 
my  herd  that  I  never  raised.  They  've 
got  my  brand  on  'em,  though.'' 

O'Brien  gave  an  involuntary  start. 
"This,''  said  he,  with  some  effort,  "is 
the  way  you  recommend  for  me  to  make 
my  fortune  ? " 

The  other  man  merely  nodded  his 
head,  and  grinned  his  answer. 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  the  Ser- 
geant again  stroked  his  beard,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  at  the  mountains, 
away  off  miles  toward  the  West.  At 
length,  feeling  the  situation  unpleasant, 
he  turned  to  the  fat  man,  who  was  pla- 
cidly filling  his  pipe. 

"You  will  please  excuse  me,  sir,"  said 
the  Sergeant ;  "  I  must  start  for  the 
fort.  Good  day,  sir."  And  he  hurried 
away,  giving  the  big  man  no  time  to 
answer.  Bates  lighted  his  pipe,  and  as 
he  puffed  away  on  it,  he  looked  after 
the  retreating  Sergeant. 

"He'll  come  round,"  said  the  herder, 
chuckling.  "He'll  come  round.  I'll 
see  him  again  in  less  than  a  week." 

III. 

Whether  Mike  O'Brien  ever  "  came 
round"  to  any  extent,  is  not  certainly 
known.  He  was  somewhat  averse  to 
partnerships,   and  although   for  many 


years  he  was  a  constant  companion  of 
Bates,  his  business  interests  remained 
independent.  A  partnership  he  did 
form  with  another  man  in  pre-empting 
and  working  a  ranch  ;  but  in  the  cattle 
business,  though  he  owns  and  herds  cat- 
tle to  this  day,  he  has  had  from  the  first 
an  individual  brand.  I  cannot  assert 
that  he  did  not  "come  round"  to  some 
of  the  darker  practices  of  his  older  and 
bigger  friend ;  still,  if  he  did,  no  one 
ever  found  him  out.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  early  settlers  of  Siskiyou 
County  whose  reputation  is  unsmirched, 
and  who  never  went  through  insolvency. 

In  the  winter  of  '54— '55,  he  formed  the 
partnership  mentioned  above  ;  bought 
a  few  cattle,  put  his  brand  upon  them, 
and  turned  them  out  ;  and  worked  on 
on  his  ranch,  retaining  his  connection 
with  the  army  till  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  July. 

O'Brien,  free  to  follow  his  bent,  now 
developed  rapidly  his  versatile  propen- 
sities. Besides  owning  a  ranch  and  be- 
coming a  herder,  he  bought  several 
mules  and  began  the  packing  business. 
Bates  laughed  at  him  for  his  fussy,  bust- 
ling, businesslike  ways,  and  for  having 
too  much  to  do  to  succeed  in  anything. 
Whenever  herding  had  to  be  done,  he 
trusted  his  packing  to  another,  and  was 
sure  to  go  out  with  Jack  Bates.  O'Brien 
rode  a  large  bay  mare,  his  appearance 
being  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  his 
huge  fellow  on  a  little  mule.  These 
two  men  became  as  inseparable  in  their 
wild  mountain  errantry  as  did  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in  theirs  ; 
and  when  riding  they  presented  a  very 
amusing  spectacle. 

As  the  herds  increased  they  demand- 
ed more  and  more  time.  Our  Sergeant, 
becoming  thus  more  and  more  occupied 
with  his  cattle,  lost  interest  little  by 
little  in  his  packing.  After  five  or  six 
years  he  dropped  it  altogether.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  drive  cattle  down 
the  Sacramento  whenever  he  wished  to 
sell  them. 
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On  one  of  these  trips  occurred  one  of 
the  most  important  adventures  of  this 
part  of  O'Brien's  life.  It  was  made  in 
company  with  Bates  and  an  old  French- 
man named  Dodet.  It  was  still  in  the 
fifties.  Three  or  four  good  years  with- 
out any  sales  had  increased  the  herds 
considerably,  so  that  now  there  was  to 
be  a  great  sale ;  the  three  started  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  with  over  four 
hundred  fat  cattle. 

.  It  was  decided  to  drive  mornings  and 
evenings,  letting  the  animals  rest  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day.  This  plan 
worked  well  for  the  most  of  the  route ; 
but  in  crossing  Scott  Mountain  into 
Trinity  Valley  no  grazing  was  found,  so 
the  cattle  had  to  be  driven  all  day  long — 
and  a  hard,  rough  day  it  was,  too  ! —  be- 
fore they  found  feed  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  When  they  did 
find  it,  they  rested  a  whole  day. 

The  old  Frenchman  had  been  sick  and 
still  appeared  to  be  quite  weak.  He 
rested  most  of  the  day,  and  traveled  in 
the  evening  to  avoid  the  dust.  After 
overtaking  the  herd  just  before  dark,  he 
felt  much  fatigued  and  retired  imme- 
diately. Two  Spaniards,  who  were  his 
vaqueros,  and  who  had  already  arranged 
his  tent,  put  him  to  bed. 

About  midnight,  O'Brien  who  was  on 
guard,  was  approached  by  one  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
Spaniard,  who  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
speak  much  English,  to  make  O'Brien 
understand  that  the  old  man  in  the  tent 
there  had  some  money  about  him  ;  that 
his  fifty  cattle  in  the  drove  ought  to 
bring  another  thousand ;  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  dispatch  him  ;  and  that  he, 
the  Sergeant,  might  have  a  share  of  the 
money,  if  he  would  only  keep  still  about 
it. 

"  I  see,  I  understand,"  said  the  Ser- 
geant, after  the  plot  was  revealed  to  him. 
"  I  must  go  now." 

But  the  Spaniard  stopped  him,  ejac- 
ulating, "You  not  tell?" 

"  I  see  you   again,"  replied  the   Ser- 


geant, starting  once  more  ;  but  the  Span- 
iard was  in  front  of  him  in  an  instant, 
hissing  in  his  face,  "You  not  tell  ?  You 
not  tell?" 

"No,"  said  O'Brien;  and  then  the 
Spaniard  let  him  go. 

O'Brien  went  to  his  post  and  sat  for  an 
hour  revolving  the  matter  in  his  mind. 
He  did  not  think  for  an  instant,  "I  will 
not  be  a  party  to  this  crime  " ;  but  he 
did  think  :  "  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  implicated  for  a  third  or  even  all 
of  the  fifty  fat  cattle.  Then,  that  money ! 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  much  more 
of  it  than  the  Spaniard  wanted  to  tell  of. 
The  Frenchman  is  weak ;  still,  he  may 
not  die.  But  to  kill  him?  Bah!  I'm 
not  implicated.  Should  the  worst  come, 
my  word  will  be  against  the  Spaniard's. 
I  am  safe.  Besides,  have  I  not  promised 
to  keep  still  ? " 

As  the  Sergeant  began  to  think  his 
mind  was  quieted,  he  was  startled  by  a 
noise  from  the  direction  of  Dodet's  tent. 
He  saw  one  of  the  Spaniards  enter  the 
tent,  while  the  other  remained  outside. 
In  about  five  minutes  the  first  one  came 
out  of  the  tent,  and  both  slunk  away 
together.  At  this  O'Brien  aroused  Bates, 
and  told  him  what  he  had  seen. 

"  The  old  fellow  's  pretty  weak,"  said 
Bates,  with  a  yawn. 

"He  may  have  money  about  him," 
remarked  O'Brien. 

"Hey!"  exclaimed  his  companion, 
"and  them  damned  fellows  is  poisoning 
him  ?  " 

"  Would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan  to  go 
and  see  if  they  have  killed  him  ?  " 

"  What  good'd  that  do  ?"  said  Bates. 
"  If  he  's  dead,  he  's  dead.  We  can't 
help  him.  Besides,  we  may  get  into  a 
mess." 

O'Brien  still  persisting,  Bates  finally 
went  with  him,  though  grumbling  all 
the  time.  They  found  the  Frenchman 
sleeping  easily,  and  not  one  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  foul  play. 

In  the  morning  the  Frenchman  was 
dead. 
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This  brought  O'Brien  to  his  senses. 
He  decided  to  clear  himself,  and  acted 
promptly.  He  called  the  men  together 
and  proposed  an  inquest.  In  two  days 
they  could  reach  Weaverville,  where  the 
coroner  was.  This  was  overruled,  as  it 
would  take  them  so  much  out  of  the 
way.  The  Spaniards  were  for  burying 
the  dead  man  on  the  spot,  and  proceed- 
ing with  the  cattle.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  take  him  about  fourteen  miles 
ahead  to  Trinity  Center,  and  have  an 
inquest  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Bates  took  the  body  on  the  French- 
man's own  horse,  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  He  had  refused  to  stay  be- 
hind as  he  feared  the  Spaniards.  Thus 
O'Brien  was  left  alone  with  his  enemy. 

The  day  passed  without  incident,  and 
as  the  Spaniards  did  not  approach 
O'Brien,  he  began  to  feel  that  they  in- 
tended him  no  harm,  at  least.  In  the 
morning  the  drove  passed  through 
Trinity  Center,  the  drovers  returning 
to  the  inquest. 

The  Sergeant  now  began  to  fear  that 
the  Spaniards  would  offer  him  some  of 
the  dead  man's  money.  He  must  pre- 
vent that,  he  thought ;  but  one  of  the 
Spaniards,  seeing  him  enter  the  stable, 
followed  him,  and  offered  him  a  thous- 
and dollars  in  gold  coin.  O'Brien,  in 
great  alarm,  ran  from  the  stable,  and 
hastened  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  to 
have  the  Spaniard  arrested  for  theft. 
He  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  prove.  Intensely  anxious  to 
clear  himself,  he  pushed  confidently  on. 
The  Spaniards  were  arrested,  but  each 
put  up  a  thousand  dollars  bail, — mistake 
number  one.  They  then  had  O'Brien 
arrested  for  murder, — mistake  number 
two.  At  first,  they  pretended  to  be  un- 
able to  speak  English,  but  afterward 
talked  it  fluently,  —  mistake  number 
three. 

Bates  was  accepted  on  O'Brien's  bail 
bond.  At  the  inquest  the 'Sergeant's 
story,  the  search  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  papers  found  on  the  deceased,  re- 


vealed three  very  important  facts  :  Do- 
det  had  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  on  his  person,  besides  his  fifty 
cattle  in  the  drove,  when  he  died  ;  sec- 
ondly, he  had  no  heirs  ;  thirdly,  he 
feigned  sickness. 

The  results  of  the  inquest  and  the 
subsequent  examinations  were  that  the 
Spaniards  had  to  give  up  the  dead  man's 
money,  and  that  they  were  bound  over 
for  trial  in  the  Superior  Court  on  a 
chargeof  murder,  O'Brien  havingcleared 
himself,  principally  through  the  blun- 
ders of  his  enemies. 

Bates  and  O'Brien  bought  the  French- 
man's cattle,  and  went  eastward  across 
the  Coast  Range  to  the  Sacramento 
River,  which  they  crossed  above  Red- 
ding. A  few  cattle  were  sold  along  the 
way,  but  most  of  the  herd  was  driven  to 
Sacramento,  and  there  disposed  of  at  a 
handsome  figure. 

Their  business  over,  the  herders  de- 
cided to  have  a  good  time  till  Novem- 
ber, when  they  would  have  to  go  to 
Weaverville  to  attend  the  trial  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  stayed  a  month.  Neither  of 
them  were  given  to  gambling,  but  both 
were  rather  free  with  the  bottle,  and 
liked  to  see  the  sights  ;  so  they  man- 
aged to  spend  considerable  money.  Both 
thought,  during  the  time,  that  they  were 
living;  but O'Brienhadlivedenough long 
before  his  companion. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  on  the  ist  of 
November,  they  returned  to  Sacramen- 
to, to  prepare  for  quite  a  serious  matter, 
—  that  of  carrying  their  money  home. 
They  were  obliged  to  do  it,  as  there  was 
no  bank  near  enough  for  them  to  use. 
Bates  planned  the  affair.  They  bought 
some  mules,  which  were  loaded  with 
groceries,  liquors,  and  other  things  ne- 
cessary for  their  business  and  comfort 
in  the  mountains.  The  money,  divided 
into  several  small  amounts,  was  distrib- 
uted among  their  bales  of  merchandise. 
Meanwhile,  wishing  to  avoid  observa- 
tion, they  lived  in  a  private  family. 
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A  kinswoman  of  the  family,  with  a 
daughter  about  fourteen,  had  just  come 
over  from  Killarney.  The  little  black- 
eyed  girl  afforded  the  men  considerable 
amusement.  On  the  day  of  their  de- 
parture for  Siskiyou,  O'Brien  had  for- 
gotten something,  and  had  ridden  back 
to  the  house  on  a  mule.  As  he  started 
away,  the  Killarney  girl  opened  an  up- 
per window,  and  sang  out  to  him, — 

"  O  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Sergeant,  please 
let  me  ride  on  that  mule  with  you." 

"Well,  come  on,  little  one,  "  replied 
the  Sergeant, somewhat  confused.  "You 
know  I  'm  going  to  the  mountains." 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  mountains," 
said  the  girl  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "It's 
so  dull  here,  to  be  sure." 

"Wait  till  next  time,  Norah."  O'Brien 
made  answer,  more  confused  than  be- 
fore. 

"  Now,  don't  you  forget,"  said  the 
child,  smiling  gayly.  "  I  sha'n't.  Good 
by,  Mike." 

As  the  Sergeant  rode  away,  the  little 
rogue  stood  there  smiling,  and  waving 
her  hand  at  him.  This  glimpse  of  her 
haunted  him  for  many  a  year.  She  was 
so  young  and  artless,  he  thought,  and 
he  was  so  old.  He  sometimes  relates 
the  incident  to  his  friends,  for  he  is  a 
capital  story-teller. 

The  journey  northward  was  made 
slowly,  as  the  mules  were  heavily  loaded. 
In  Weaverville,  Bates  and  O'Brien 
found  two  packers  from  Scott  Valley, 
and  after  the  trial  of  the  Spaniards  they 
all  went  home  together. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  December  that 
they  left  a  small  mining  camp  at  the 
southern  base  of  Scott  Mountain,  and 
started  in  a  heavy  snow-storm  to  cross 
it,  hoping  to  reach  Callahan's,  in  Scott 
Valley,  before  dark.  The  snow  got  so 
deep  by  noon  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
get  on.  All  agreed,  however,  that  it 
was  best  to  push  ahead,  for  once  past 
the  summit,  they  would  be  safe  ;  but  it 
was  four  o'clock  and  dark  before  they 
reached   the   station   of    the   Overland 


Stage  Company,  near  the  summit.  They 
had  traveled  scarcely  ten  miles  in  as 
many  hours. 

It  was  because  of  just  such  storms  as 
this  that  the  company  kept  men  and 
oxen  on  this  mountain  to  break  the  road 
for  the  mail  to  pass.  The  storm  at  this 
time  lasted  for  a  week,  and  it  was  three 
days  more  before  the  road  could  be 
broken.  For  this  purpose  several  un- 
yoked oxen  were  driven  in  the  snow. 
These  soon  tiring,  fresh  ones  were 
brought  to  wallow  a  little  farther,  and 
so  on. 

The  actors  never  could  be  induced  to 
tell  much  about  the  nine  days  they 
spent  on  Scott  Mountain.  This  much 
is  known  :  they  were  nine  days  of  card- 
playing,  story-telling,  and  carousing. 
Liquor  was  used  from  the  store  of  Bates 
and  O'Brien;  Cone  and  Ray,  the  pack- 
ers who  had  fallen  in  with  them,  pay- 
ing for  their  share.  During  the  first 
day  or  two  several  pretty  heavy  poker 
games  were  played,  but  Bates,  the  prin- 
cipal loser,  swore  off,  and  that  ended  it. 
In  stories  the  company  were  prolific, 
— O'Brien  the  most  so. 

It  is  reported  that  Bates  one  evening 
fell  to  quizzing  the  other  boys  about 
their  love  affairs. 

"You  talk  first,  and  we  are  with  you," 
remarked  O'Brien,  who  was  always 
ready  to  spin  a  yarn. 

Bates  was  the  only  married  man  in 
the  lot.  Ray  and  Cone  had  nothing  to 
tell ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  all  three  of  the 
bachelors  had  in  mind  very  tender  pic- 
tures :  Ray,  of  a  bouncing,  tender- 
hearted widow  in  Scott  Valley,  with 
whom  he  had  boarded  ;  Cone,  of  a  slen- 
der, consumptive  wisp,  who,  with  her 
mother,  had  impressed  him  profoundly ; 
and  O'Brien,  of  the  little  Killarney  lass. 
Of  course,  these  precious  things  were 
not  revealed.  But  when  it  was  O'Brien's 
turn,  he  produced  the  following  yarn, — 
which  has  since  been  one  of  his  best 
stories  :  — 

"In    1850   I   bought   a  farm   on   the 
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shore  of  Green  Bay,  a  few  miles  below 
Fort  Howard.  The  next  year  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  sweet  widow  and  her 
daughter,  who  lived  just  across  the  bay 
from  me.  The  widow  was  young,  pret- 
ty, accomplished.  Besides,  she  owned 
a  large  farm  and  was  well  to  do.  In  the 
winter  of  '5i-'52,  I  used  to  go  once  a 
week  across  the  bay  on  the  ice  to  visit 
her.  She  declared  herself  flattered  by 
my  attentions,  and  accepted  me  without 
delay  when  I  proposed  to  her.  I  felt 
that  my  fortune  and  happiness  were 
both  secured  by  her  answer. 

"In  June,  we  were  to  be  married. 
After  the  ice  left  the  bay,  I  used  to 
drive  round  in  a  buggy  to  see  her. 
Those  were  heavenly  days  to  me.  The 
presence  of  my  charmer  transported  me 
beyond  expression  ;  but  I  noticed,  that 
as  our  nuptial  day  drew  near,  the 
daughter,  who  had  usually  kept  herself 
out  of  sight,  and  who  was  habitually 
quiet,  began  to  put  herself  in  our  way, 
much  to  our  annoyance.  Her  mother's 
reproofs  and  my  frowns  had  no  effect 
upon  her.  At  last,  on  one  of  my  visits, 
she  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  as  I  started 
from  the  place,  she  met  me  in  a  secluded 
spot,  and  surprised  me  with  her  sweet- 
ness. She  made  me  promise  to  come 
and  see  her  the  next  Saturday,  when 
her  mother  would  be  away. 

"From  that  moment  I  began,  not  to 
fear  that  the  widow  would  prove  false, 
not  that  the  daughter  would  alienate 
my  affections,  but  an  uncertain,  inde- 
finable something.  I  went  over  on  Sat- 
urday as  I  had  agreed  to.  The  daughter 
was  so  bewitching  that  my  love  for  her 
mother  died  away  in  my  soul  in  an  in- 
stant. The  dear  child  did  not  know 
this,  or  I  might  have  been  her  husband 
and  happy  today.  Still,  all  things  must 
have  happened  for  the  best. 

"After  chatting  and  singing  for  a 
time  she  said  she  had  something  very 
important  to  reveal  to  me.  I  thought 
she  wanted  to  propose  to  me.  I  had, 
during  the  hour  in  her  presence,  deter- 
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mined  to  stick  to  her  mother  if  I  could  ; 
so,  with  paternal  sentiment  springing 
up  in  my  heart,  I  asked, — 

"  'What  is  it  that  my  daughter  wants 
to  tell  me  ? ' 

"The  girl  instantly  became  rigid. 
She  straightened  up,  gradually  began 
to  smile,  and  at  last  laughed  outright. 

"  '  My  daughter  !     Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

"  Presently  she  assumed  a  tragic  air, 
and  said  in  a  whisper,  '  Follow  me.' 

"She  led  me  into  her  mother's  bed 
room,  and  with  her  hand  upon  the  closet 
door,  she  paused  to  make  this  little 
speech  : — 

"  '  Sir,  you  say  you  love  my  mother. 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  think  you  love  her 
land.  This  morning,  when  you  first 
came,  I  thought  I  could  get  you  to  love 
me,  but  you  steeled  your  heart.  Am  I 
not  worth  more  than  my  mother,  with 
her  woody  and  grassy  acres  into  the 
bargain  ?  You  have  chosen  my  mother 
and  her  acres.  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
been  jealous.  I  think,  though,  that  you 
are  too  good  a  man  to  be  killed  by  an 
old  schemer  like  her.'  Then  flinging 
the  door  open  she  continued, — 

"  '  Behold  there,  on  those  pegs,  the 
thirteen  chapeaus  of  my  mother's  thir- 
teen dead  husbands ! ' 

"  '  Good  God  ! '  I  exclaimed,  trembling 
violently.  '  Is  your  mother  a  murder- 
ess? ' 

'"  No,'  she  answered,  smiling  faintly, 
'  but  if  you  marry  her  your  hat  will  be 
on  that  fourteenth  peg  in  less  than  a 
year.' 

"  'What  is  it  ? '  I  gasped. 

"'My  mother  has, — '  she  replied  in  a 
stage  whisper,  '  she  has  a  white  liver  ! ' 

"  I  didn't  consult  a  doctor  to  learn 
whether  a  white  liver  is  hereditary  or 
not,  but,  thoroughly  frightened,  I  vowed 
never  to  trust  a  woman  again." 

This  story  was  greeted  with  applause  ; 
but  nothing  more  worth  the  telling  is 
known  of  what  took  place  among  these 
jolly  fellows  on  Scott  Mountain. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  the  storm 
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ceased  they  saddled  up,  distributed  the 
merchandise  among  all  their  mules,  fol- 
lowed the  road-breakers  with  their  oxen 
down  the  mountain,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  Callahan's  that  day.  Bates 
had  several  tumbles  into  the  snow,  and 
as  he  took  them  good-naturedly  he  af- 
forded much  merriment  for  the  party. 
Part  of  the  force  at  the  station  had  been 
breaking  road  toward  the  south  for  two 
days,  and  that  day  the  mail  passed  over 
the  mountain. 

IV. 

Another  of  the  chief  episodes  of  the 
Sergeant's  life  occurred  the  next  year. 
His  cabin  was  on  the  bank  of  Scott 
River,  facing  the  stream.  Sitting  in 
the  cabin,  he  could  see  no  one  who  came 
up  till  he  got  up  immediately  before  the 
door.  One  day  in  October  he  was  sit- 
ting alone,  his  head  between  his  hands, 
when  Bates  rode  up  and  found  him. 

"Hey!  Mike,"  shouted  Bates  from 
his  buggy. 

O'Brien  started  up,  and  went  to  the 
door. 

"  What  makes  you  so  down-hearted, 
old  boy?"  asked  Bates.  "  You  have  'n't 
been  yourself  since  we  went  below  last 
year." 

"It's  a  fact,  Bates,"  said  O'Brien 
frankly. 

"  Guess  you  must  have  met  a  pretty 
girl,  hey  ? "  remarked  Bates,  getting  out 
of  the  buggy  as  O'Brien  tied  his  horse. 

Both  men  went  into  the  house,  and 
as  they  drank  they  told  each  other  all 
the  news  of  interest,  as  was  their  wont. 
This  big,  fat  fellow  was  remarkable  in 
his  way.  Unable  to  read  or  write,  he 
had  somehow  gathered  an  astonishing 
amount  of  accurate  knowledge.  People 
went  to  him  for  advice  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and 
bossed  his  county.  Stockmen  consulted 
him,  and  many  people  preferred  his  ad- 
vice in  legal  matters  to  that  of  any  law- 
yer, especially  on  points  of  common  law. 


After  the  conversation  had  run  on 
for  some  time,  Bates  remarked  :  "  Mike, 
I  've  got  two  things,  or  two  men,  to  tell 
you  about  in  particular, — Perkins  and 
myself.  Perkins  is  goin'  to  tramp. 
We  're  goin'  to  see  him  tomorrow  night. 
Be  sure  now,  and  come.  We  want  you. 
The  boys  has  the  hemp.  So  much  for 
him.  Now,  Jim,  as  for  myself,  I  've 
hinted  to  you  round  and  round  the  matter 
before.  It 's  flat  and  square  now,  I  'm 
goin'  through." 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  O'Brien,  raising 
his  hands  in  a  deprecatory  way. 

"  Yes  I  am,"  repeated  Bates,  "  sure  as 
preachin'.     I  'm  goin'  through." 

Perkins,  the  man  of  whom  Bates 
spoke,  had  more  than  four  years  before 
entered  a  fine  quarter-section  of  land 
under  the  homestead  law.  In  a  few 
months  more  he  could  have  proved  up 
and  got  a  patent.  On  his  claim  were 
three  squatters,  one  of  them  a  miner. 
He  had  warned  these  squatters  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  perfected  title  they  must 
move  off.  The  squatters  had  been  there 
twice  as  long  as  he  had,  and  they  defied 
him.  Perkins  injudiciously  had  threat- 
ened them.  They  had  elicited  the 
sympathy  of  all  the  miners  and  many 
of  the  settlers  for  miles  about,  for  this 
matter  had  created  a  great  agitation. 
The  meeting  that  Bates  asked  O'Brien 
to  attend  was  nothing  less  than  one  of 
a  citizens'  committee,  a  band  of  lynchers. 

On  the  appointed  evening,  just  after 
dark,  O'Brien  and  about  a  hundred 
others  drew  up  in  two  lines  in  front  of 
Perkins's  cabin.  O'Brien  had  been  made 
spokesman,  and  he  went  to  the  door  and 
rapped.     Perkins  appeared. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Perkins,"  said  the 
Sergeant,  "you  have  about  a  hundred 
callers  out  here  who  wish  to  see  you." 

Perkins  took  in  the  situation  instantly. 
Nevertheless  he  went  out,  remarking, 
"  Who  are  these  men,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that 
are  kind  enough  to  call  upon  me?  " 

"  They  are  your  neighbors,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  Sergeant. 
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"I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  you, 
gentlemen,"  remarked  Perkins,  nothing 
abashed,  "but  I  am  sorry  that  my  cabin 
cannot  accommodate  you  all." 

"  'T  won't  accommodate  you  any  long- 
er," growled  out  a  voice. 

O'Brien,  beginning  to  enjoy  his  office, 
led  his  victim  into  the  midst  of  his  en- 
emies and  there  stopped  him. 

"  Men,"  he  said,  "  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  We  are  ready,"  came  from  a  hun- 
dred mouths. 

"  Mr.  Perkins,"  asked  the  Sergeant, 
P  do  you  see  that  rope  held  by  two  hun- 
dred strong  hands  ! " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  wretch,  trying  to 
appear  gay,  "  it  would  make  a  good 
riata." 

"  Silence  !  "  exclaimed  the  Sergeant. 

This  is  no  place  nor  time  for  jokes. 
Besides,  you  have  been  having  your  say 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  now  some  one 
else's  time  to  speak.  As  you  see  a  hun- 
dred men  united  by  that  hempen  chord, 
so  are  a  hundred  wills  as  one  in  de- 
termining that  if  you  wish  to  live  you 
must  choose  at  once,  and  be  gone  before 
sunrise  tomorrow,  never  to  return." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  protest—" 

"  Silence  !  "  shouted  the  hundred 
voices. 

"  Give  him  till  we  count  ten,"  said  an 
unknown  voice. 

Then  the  counting  began  :  "  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,"  —  no  motion, — 
"  seven," — the  count  is  growing  slower, 
—  "  eight,  n-i-n-e," — a  long  pause,  a  ter- 
rible shaking  in  the  ring,  Perkins  un- 
moved,—"ten," — Perkins  moved  just  as 
the  number  was  spoken  ;  but  the  ring 
had  closed  about  him. 

"  Open  the  ring,"  shouted  a  voice. 
"  He  's  coming." 

He  did  go,  and  he  abided  by  the  con- 
ditions given  him.  A  miner  took  pos- 
session of  his  cabin,  and  as  soon  as 
Perkins's  time  expired,  entered  the 
place,  and  in  due  time  acquired  a  title. 

It  might  be  asked  why  Perkins  did  not 
try  the  courts,  or  why  O'Brien  had  been 


allowed  to  perfect  a  title.  Perkins  did 
try  to  bring  suit  against  O'Brien  for 
criminal  proceeding,  but  was  told  that 
he  could  not  convict  him.  To  the  second 
question,  the  answer  is  simple  :  O'Brien 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  good-will 
of  the  miners  ;  Perkins  had  got  their 
hatred. 

When  Bates  told  O'Brien  that  he  was 
"  goin'  through,"  O'Brien  understood  it, 
though  the  reader  may  not  have  done 
so.  He  meant  that  he  should  go  through 
insolvency. 

It  was  found  that  he  had  planned  his 
campaign  several  years  before,  and  that 
it  had  been  carried  out  capitally ;  that 
his  mother-in-law,  who  was  old  and  living 
with  Mrs.  Bates,  her  only  heir,  had 
bought  of  him  for  a  song  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  ranch  ;  that  the  same  person  had 
bills  of  sale  for  buggies,  choice  cows,  a 
score  of  fine  horses,  etc.;  that  he  had 
not  a  cent's  worth  of  property,  (after 
certain  preferred  debts  were  paid,) 
wherewith  to  liquidate  debts  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  His  was  a  vol- 
untary bankruptcy,  and  he  had  previ- 
ously homesteaded  the  place  where  he 
lived,  and  covered  the  rest  of  its  value 
with  a  mortgage; 

His  creditors  arrested  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  prove  fraud  in  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  but  failed  utterly.  This 
trial  is  the  most  noted  one  on  record  in 
Siskiyou  County.  Many  old-timers  will 
still  tell,  with  a  kind  of  pride,  how  Bates 
had,  so  to  speak,  shut  every  door  behind 
him  through  which  evidence  might  be 
brought  against  him  ;  how,  again  and 
again,  he  outwitted  the  lawyers  ;  how 
he  wearied  them  to  death  with  his  long 
explanations  and  endless  details.  The 
outcome  of  it  was :  that  Bates  there- 
after enjoyed  the  profound  respect  of 
every  man,  and  the  mistrust  of  all  in 
the  county,  except  the  few  that  had  been 
paid  by  O'Brien,  with  money  put  into 
his  hands  by  Bates. 

But  for  Bates  himself  this  insolvency 
was  not   enough.      His    old    sum   was 
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rubbed  out,  and  he  actually  succeeded, 
not  in  "  going  through  "  again,  but  in 
being  put  through  to  the  tune  of  ten 
thousand  ;  so  that  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  merely  as  his  own 
agent.  At  this  time  he  remarked  to 
O'Brien  one  day  : — 

"  Mike,  I  'm  sorry  it 's  all  up  with  me  ; 
and  yet  I  'm  glad,  too.  You  see,  it 's 
like  poker  when  you  've  four  of  a  kind  ; 
or  eucher  when  you  can  play  it  alone. 
O,  I  enjoy  it !  But  a  hundred  years 
would  n't  give  me  a  good  name  and  a 
credit,  Mike,  —  not  a  hundred  years. 
Don't  ever  disgrace  your  family  so. 
Then  again,  I  'm  glad  it 's  done  with. 
Nothin'  to  lose,  nothin'  to  fear.  For 
the  last  three  years  when  I  was  on  my 
own  feet,  I  thought  the  sheriff  was  after 
me  every  time  I  heard  a  pair  of  spurs 
jinglin'  behind  me." 


V. 


Five  years  after  the  trip  with  cat- 
tle, when  the  death  of  Dodet  occurred. 
O'Brien  made  a  similar  trip  and  returned 
with  the  black-eyed  Norah  from  Kil- 
larney. 

His  return  brought  about  an  odd  oc- 
currence. His  partnership  in  land  was 
dissolved,  but  he  retained  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  horses.  They  had  been  let  out 
when  he  went  away  ;  now  they  were  to 
be  driven  up  and  divided.  His  partner 
had  become  partially  blind  and  was  away 
from  home.  O'Brien  sent  a  man  to  get 
the  horses.    ' 

This  man  started  up  a  mountain  back 
of  the  ranch,  armed  with  a  telescope  ; 
but  before  he  reached  the  top,  he  de- 
clared he  heard  a  rumbling  like  thunder 
in  the  hill,  and  that  the  ground  shook 
beneath  him.  Of  course,  he  ran  back 
to  the  cabin.  Many  Scott  Valley  resi- 
dents believe  that  that  mountain  does 
just  such  things,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  horse-hunter  did  not 
return  to  it  that  day,  but  chose  to  travel 
many  miles  around  it  to  another  one, 


which  he  climbed  and  spent  the  day 
upon,  hunting  the  horses  with  the  tele- 
scope. Three  days  of  this  hunting  did 
not  reveal  a  single  horse.  Oh  the  third 
day,  when  he  got  home  the  horses  were 
there, — the  blind  man,  having  returned, 
had  been  out  and  brought  them  in. 

The  O'Briens  lived  a  dozen  years  in  a 
log  cabin  and  prospered ;  for  he,  in 
the  California  phrase,  was  a  "rustler." 
Many  children  were  born  to  them  in  the 
old  house  ;  and  though  they  have  dwelt 
for  years  in  a  new  house,  the  log  cabin 
is  still  preserved  for  its  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  fall  of 
1888,  a  friend  sat  by  the  O'Brien  fire- 
side, chatting  with  the  Killarney  lady, 
whose  eyes  had  lost  nothing  of  that 
charm  which  overcame  the  Sergeant 
nearly  thirty  years  before.  A  very  large 
man  was  seen  driving  up  the  road.  He 
seemed  not  only  to  fill  his  buggy,  but  to 
overflow  from  it,  and  somehow  be  in 
danger  of  grazing  his  carcass  on  any 
stump,  or  tree,  or  on  the  fence,  as  he 
came  near  it. 

"  Gracious  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  visit- 
or, "  who  is  yonder  monster  ?  " 

"  That  is  old  Jack  Bates,"  said  the 
lady.  "  I  hope  he  is  coming  here.  Then 
I  shall  hear  the  news." 

"So  he's  a  gossip,"  remarked  the 
visitor. 

"  He  knows  everything,"  the  lady  re- 
sponded. "  He  talks  about  me  after  he 's 
been  here,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I  like  to  have  him  come,  just  the 
same.  We  could  hardly  live  without  old 
Jack," 

Old  Jack  chatted  with  the  Killarney 
lady  that  day,  but  it  was  the  last  time. 
She  did  learn  to  live  without  him,  for  in 
three  weeks  from  that  day  he  was  dead. 

He  had  accumulated  many  cattle  after 
his  last  bankruptcy.  He  had  also  made 
new  debts.  There  was  a  grand  auc- 
tion of  everything  he  left,  so  that  his 
daughter,  his  only  heir,  kept  nothing 
about  which  her  father  had  been  so  act- 
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ively  employed.  Not  a  thing  he  had 
handled  remained  to  her.  Not  a  creat- 
ure with  his  brand  upon  it  was  hers  ; 
but  alas  !  she  had  ineffaceably  upon  her 
soul  the  impress  of  his  character! 

A  few  days  after  Jack's  death,  O'Brien 
went  home  intoxicated  just  to  that  de- 
gree of  communicativeness  that  his 
family  dreaded.  Seating  himself  near 
the  fire,  he  soon  whimpered  out,  "  We 
can  't  have  any  more  pleasant  visits  with 
old  Jack,  Norah.  The  poor  fellow  is 
gone.    O,  Jack  !  I  wish  I  was  with  you." 

"  I  wish  so  too,"  said  his  wife. 

"  What  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  stare.  He 
presently  continued  stupidly,  "  He  was 
my  best  friend." 

"  I  wonder  he  did  n't  get  you  to  steal- 
ing and  cheating  as  he  did." 

"  I  did  steal  one  calf,"  the  husband 
confessed.  "  It  was  a  long  time  ago.  O, 
it  was  a  beauty  !  But  I  've  given  the 
man  that  owned  it  ten  since  then." 

It  had  been  known  that  O'Brien  was 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  giving  a  cer- 
tain neighbor  a  calf.  The  present  was 
always  made  just  after  the  Sergeant  had 


had  a  hard  spree  ;  but  why  he  did  so  no 
one  could  tell  before  he  made  the  above 
confession.  We  have  said  before  that 
his  reputation  was  unsmirched.  His 
wife  told  his  confession,  for  it  was  "too 
good  to  keep  ";  yet  it  had  the  effect  of 
raising  him  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbors.  There  were  others  who 
wished  that  he  would  steal  a  calf  from 
them  also. 

A  word  now  about  the  other  persons 
of  this  sketch.  Ray  married  the  widow 
of  his  choice,  bought  a  farm,  and  built  a 
house  ;  but  the  road  which  ran  by  it  was 
changed  so  that  the  back  of  the  house 
became  its  front,  and  its  owner  frets  his 
noble  soul  away  looking  out  of  the  back 
door  of  life.  Cone  married  his  con- 
sumptive love,  changed  from  packer  to 
merchant,  from  merchant  to  banker,  in 
which  last  capacity  he  became  rich. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  mak- 
ing of  money  completely  changed  the 
man  ;  that  no  one  would  recognize  in 
Carl,  the  banker,  the  jovial  nature  of 
Cone,  the  packer,  who  spent  such  a  jolly 
week  with  the  boys  on  Scott  Mountain. 
5.  C.  Garrison. 
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THE   GUARANY. 

From  the  Portuguese  of  Jose  Martiniano  de  Alencar. 


VII. 


THE  savages. 


The  adventurers,  with  their  daggers 
raised,  threatened,  but  did  not  venture 
to  break  the  narrow  circle  that  separat- 
ed them  from  Dom  Antonio.  Respect, 
that  powerful  moral  force,  still  held  sway- 
over  the  souls  of  those  men,  blind  with 
anger  and  excitement  :  all  were  waiting 
for  the  first  blow  to  be  struck,  but  none 
had  the  courage  to  be  the  first  to  strike. 

Loredano  saw  that  an  example  was 
necessary  ;  the  desperateness  of  his  sit- 
uation, the  violent  passions  that  were  at 
work  in  his  heart,  lent  him  that  frenzy 
which  supplies  the  place  of  courage  in 
extremities.  He  grasped  the  handle  of 
his  knife  convulsively,  and  closing  his 
eyes  and  taking  a  step  blindly,  raised  his 
hand  to  strike. 

The  nobleman,  with  a  proud  move- 
ment, threw  open  his  doublet  and  un- 
covered his  breast ;  not  the  slightest 
tremor  agitated  the  muscles  of  his  face  ; 
his  haughty  brow  maintained  the  same 
composure ;  his  clear,  keen  glance  re- 
mained undisturbed. 

Such  was  the  magnetic  influence  ex- 
erted by  that  proud  and  noble  courage 
that  the  Italian's  arm  trembled,  and  the 
touch  of  the  knife-point  upon  the  noble- 
man's waistcoat  paralyzed  the  assassin's 
stiffened  fingers.  Dom  Antonio  smiled 
with  disdain,  and  bringing  his  clenched 
fist  down  upon  Loredano's  head,  laid 
him  at  his  feet  a  shapeless  and  inert 
mass.  The  fall  of  the  body  echoed  amid 
a  profound  silence ;  the  adventurers, 
mute  and  bewildered,  seemed  to  wish  to 
sink  into  the  earth. 

"  Lower  your  weapons,  wretches  !  The 
steel  that  is  to  enter  the  breast  of  Dom 
Antonio  de  Mariz  will  not  be  stained  by 


the  cowardly  arid  traitorous  hands  of 
base  assassins !  God  reserves  a  just  and 
glorious  death  for  those  who  have  lived 
an  honorable  life  ! " 

The  stunned  adventurers  sheathed 
their  daggers  mechanically;  that  word, 
so  clear,  calm,  and  firmly  spoken,  had 
so  imperative  a  tone,  such  force  of  will, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

"The  punishment  that  awaits  you 
shall  be  severe ;  expect  neither  clemency 
or  pardon.  Four  of  you,  by  lot,  shall 
suffer  the  punishment  due  to  murder  ; 
the  rest  shall  perform  the  office  of  exe- 
cutioners. Both  punishment  and  office, 
you  perceive,  are  worthy  of  you  !  " 

The  nobleman  pronounced  these 
words  in  a  tone  of  extreme  contempt, 
and  eyed  the  adventurers  as  if  to  see 
whether  any  opposition,  any  murmur  of 
disobedience,  appeared  among  them  ; 
but  all  those  men,  so  lately  enraged, 
were  now  abashed  and  humble. 

"  Within  an  hour,"  continued  he, 
pointing  to  Loredano's  body,  "  this 
man  shall  be  executed  in  the  presence 
of- the  band  ;  for  him  there  is  no  trial  ; 
I  condemn  him  as  a  father  and  as  a 
chief ;  as  a  man  kills  an  ungrateful  dog 
that  bites  him.  He  is  too  low  for  me  to 
touch  him  with  my  weapons  ;  I  deliver 
him  over  to  the  executioner." 

With  the  same  composure  that  he 
had  maintained  from  the  moment  when 
he  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance 
among  them,  the  aged  nobleman  passed 
through  the  adventurers,  now  quiet  and 
respectful,  and  proceeded  to  the  door. 
There  he  turned  round,  and  raising  his 
hand  to  his  hat,  uncovered  his  handsome 
silvery  head,  which  stood  out  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  night,  in  the 
reddish  glimmer  of  the  torches,  with  ad- 
mirable distinctness  and  brilliancy. 
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"If  any  one  of  you  shows  the  least 
sign  of  disobedience  ;  if  a  single  one  of 
my  orders  is  not  executed  promptly  and 
faithfully  ;  I,  Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz, 
swear  before  God  and  on  my  honor  that 
not  a  man  shall  leave  this  house  alive. 
There  are  thirty  of  you,  but  your  lives, 
every  one  of  them,  I  hold  in  my  hand  ; 
a  single  movement  on  my  part  is  enough 
to  exterminate  you  and  rid  the  earth  of 
thirty  assassins." 

Just  as  the  nobleman  was  withdraw- 
ing, Alvaro  made  his  appearance,  pale 
with  emotion,  but  glowing  with  spirit 
and  indignation.  "  Who  has  dared  here 
to  raise  his  voice  against  Dom  Antonio 
de  Mariz  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

The  nobleman,  smiling  with  pride, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  cavalier's  arm. 
"  Don't  meddle  in  this  matter,  Alvaro  ; 
you  are  too  noble  to  avenge  an  affront  of 
this  kind,  and  I  exalted  enough  not  to 
be  offended  by  it." 

"  But,  sir,  an  example  should  be 
made!" 

"  An  example  shall  be  made,  and  as  is 
fitting.  Here  there  are  only  culprits  and 
executioners.  The  place  does  not  befit 
you.     Come ! " 

The  young  man  made  no  resistance, 
but  accompanied  Dom  Antonio,  who 
proceeded  slowly  to  the  hall,  where  he 
found  Ayres  Gomes. 

As  for  Pery,  he  had  returned  to  Ce- 
cilia's garden,  resolved  to  defend  his 
mistress  against  all  the  world. 

The  day  was  breaking.  The  noble- 
man called  Ayres  Gomes,  and  entered 
with  him  into  his  armory,  where  they 
had  a  long  conference.  What  passed 
there  remained  a  secret  between  God 
and  those  two  men  ;  but  Alvaro  noticed 
when  the  door  opened,  that  Dom  Anto- 
nio was  gloomy,  and  the  esquire  pale  as 
a  corpse. 

At  that  moment  a  slight  noise  was 
heard  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall ;  four 
adventurers  standing  motionless  await- 
ed the  nobleman's  order  to  approach. 

Dom  Antonio  beckoned  to  them,  and 


they  came  and  kneeled  at  his  feet  ;  the 
tears  rolled  down  their  sunburnt  cheeks, 
and  the  words  faltered  on  their  pallid 
lips,  but  just  now  uttering  menaces. 

"What  means  this?"  asked  he  sternly. 

One  of  the  adventurers  answered  : 
"  We  have  come  to  surrender  ourselves 
into  your  hands  ;  we  prefer  to  appeal  to 
your  heart  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
arms  to  escape  the  punishment  of  our 
misconduct." 

"  And  your  comrades  ? "  replied  the 
nobleman. 

"  God  forgive  them,  sir,  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  they  are  about  to  commit. 
After  you  withdrew  everything  changed ; 
they  are  preparing  to  attack  you  !" 

"Let  them  come,"  said  Dom  Anto- 
nio; "  I  am  ready  to  receive  them.  But 
why  do  you  not  join  them?  Are  you 
not  aware  that  Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz 
pardons  a  delinquency,  but  never  insub- 
ordination ? " 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  adventurer,  who 
spoke  in  the  name  of  his  comrades  ;  "  we 
shall  accept  uncomplainingly  whatever 
punishment  you  impose.  Command  and 
we  obey.  We  are  four  against  twenty 
and  odd ;  give  us  as  a  penalty  to  die  in 
your  defense, — to  atone  by  our  death  for 
a  moment  of  madness  !  This  is  the  boon 
we  ask? " 

Dom  Antonio  looked  with  admiration 
upon  the  men  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and 
recognized  in  them  the  remnant  of  his 
old  companions  in  arms,  of  the  time 
when  he  fought  against  the  enemies  of 
Portugal. 

He  was  affected  ;  his  great  soul,  un- 
shaken in  the  midst  of  danger,  haughty 
in  the  presence  of  menaces,  was  easily 
controlled  by  noble  and  generous  senti- 
ments. "  Rise.  I  recognize  you  !  You 
are  no  longer  the  traitors  whom  I  just 
now  reprimanded  ;  you  are  the  brave 
comrades  who  fought  at  my  side.  What 
you  now  do  obliterates  what  you  did  an 
hour  ago.  Yes !  You  deserve  to  die 
together  with  me  fighting  once  more  in 
the  same  ranks.  Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz 
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pardons  you.  You  may  hold  up  your 
heads,  and  carry  them  high  ! " 

The  adventurers  rose,  radiant  with 
joy  at  the  pardon  their  noble  chief  had 
granted  them ;  they  were  all  ready  to 
give  their  lives  to  save  his. 

What  had  occurred  after  Dom  Anto- 
nio left  the  porch,  it  would  take  long  to 
describe  fully.  Loredano  on  coming  to 
himself  learned  the  order  that  had  been 
issued  concerning  him.  So  much  was 
not  necessary  to  cause  the  bold  advent- 
urer to  resort  to  his  eloquence  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  revolt  anew.  He 
pictured  the  situationof  all  as  desperate ; 
attributed  his  punishment  and  the  mis- 
fortunes that  were  to  follow  to  the  in- 
fatuation for  Pery  ;  exhausted,  in  short, 
the  resources  of  his  intellect. 

Dom  Antonio  was  no  longer  there  to 
restrain  by  his  presence  the  growing 
wrath,  the  excitement  that  spread  at 
first  silently,  the  complaints  and  mur- 
murs that  at  last  broke  forth  in  chorus. 

An  incident  occurred  to  kindle  the 
gathering  flame.  Pery,  as  soon  as  day 
began  to  break,  saw,  at  some  distance 
from  the  garden,  the  body  of  Ruy 
Soeiro,  and  fearing  lest  his  mistress  on 
awakening  should  witness  this  sad  spec- 
tacle, took  the  body,  and  crossing  the 
esplanade,  threw  it  into  the  center  of 
the  courtyard.  The  adventurers  turned 
pale,  and  for  a  moment  were  stupefied  ; 
then  a  fierce,  mad  anger  burst  forth ; 
they  were  as  if  possessed  with  fury  and 
revenge.  There  was  no  longer  any  hes- 
itation ;  the  revolt  became  open. 

Only  the  little  group  of  four  men,  who, 
after  Dom  Antonio  left,  had  kept  aloof, 
refused  to  join  it.  They,  when  they  saw 
their  comrades,  with  Loredano  at  their 
head,  preparing  to  attack  the  nobleman, 
went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  submit  volun- 
tarily to  punishment,  and  to  join  their 
chief,  and  share  his  lot. 

It  was  not  long  before  Joao  Feio  pre- 
sented himself  as  ambassador,  in  behalf 
of  the  malcontents ;  the  nobleman  re- 
fused to  hear  him. 


"  Tell  your  fellows,  rebel,  that  Dom 
Antonio  de  Mariz  imposes,  but  does  not 
discuss,  conditions  ;  that  they  are  under 
sentence,  and  shall  see  whether  or  not 
I  know  how  to  make  good  my  oath." 

He  then  set  about  arranging  his 
means  of  defense  ;  he  could  only  count 
upon  fourteen  combatants,  himself,  Al- 
varo,  Pery,  Ayres  Gomes,  Master  Nunes 
with  his  companions,  and  the  four  men 
who  had  remained  faithful ;  the  enemy 
numbered  more  than  twenty. 

His  family,  now  awake,  learned  with 
sad  surprise  the  events  of  that  fatal 
night.  Dona  Lauriana,  Cecilia,  and  Is- 
abel, withdrew  into  the  chapel  and 
prayed,  while  the  men  were  making 
every  preparation  for  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. 

The  adventurers,  under  Loredano's 
command,  formed  and  marched  toward 
the  house,  prepared  to  deliver  a  terrible 
assault ;  their  fury  redoubled  in  propor- 
tion as  remorse  deep  down  in  their  con- 
sciences began  to  show  them  the  enor- 
mity of  their  action. 

At  the  moment  they  were  turning  the 
corner  a  hoarse  sound  was  heard,  pro- 
longed like  the  dull  echo  of  distant 
thunder. 

Pery  started,  and  springing  to  the 
edge  of  the  esplanade  stretched  his 
eyes  along  the  plain  that  bordered  the 
forest.  Almost  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  adventurers  at  Loredano's  side 
fell  transfixed  by  an  arrow. 

"The  Aymores!" 

Scarcely  had  Pery  uttered  this  excla- 
mation when  a  moving  line,  a  long  arch 
of  lively  and  brilliant  colors,  appeared 
in  the  distance,  undulating  upon  the 
plain,  and  flashing  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun.  Half-naked  men,  of  gigan- 
tic stature  and  savage  aspect,  covered 
with  skins  of  animals  and  yellow  and 
scarlet  feathers,  armed  with  huge  clubs 
and  enormous  bows,  were  advancing 
with  fearful  cries. 

The  trumpet  sounded ;  the  noise  of 
the  implements  of  war,  mingled  with  the 
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shouts  and  yells,  formed  a  horrid  con- 
cert, an  ominous  harmony,  revealing  the 
instincts  of  that  savage  horde  reduced 
to  the  level  of  wild  beasts. 

"  The  Aymores  !  "  repeated  the  ad- 
venturers, with  pallid  cheeks. 

VIII. 

DISCOURAGEMENT. 

Two  days  passed  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Aymores  ;  the  position  of  Dom  An- 
tonio and  his  family  was  desperate. 

The  savages  had  attacked  the  house 
in  great  force  ;  at  their  head  the  women, 
terrible  with  hate,  excited  them  to  re- 
venge. Their  arrows  darkened  the  air, 
settled  down  like  a  cloud  upon  the  es- 
planade, and  riddled  the  doors  and  walls 
of  the  building. 

In  presence  of  the  imminent  peril  that 
threatened  all  the  revolted  adventurers 
retired,  and  set  about  defending  them- 
selves from  the  attack  of  the  savages. 
There  was,  so  to  speak,  an  armistice  be- 
tween the  rebels  and  the  nobleman  ; 
without  uniting,  the  adventurers  knew 
that  they  had  to  repel  a  common  enemy, 
even  if  afterward  they  should  carry  for- 
ward their  revolt  to  a  conclusion. 

Dom  Antonio,  intrenched  in  the  part 
of  the  house  that  he  occupied,  surround- 
ed by  his  family  and  his  faithful  friends, 
had  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity these  pledges  intrusted  to  his 
love.  If  Providence  did  not  permit  a 
miracle  to  save  them,  they  were  all  des- 
tined to  perish  ;  but  he  intended  to  be 
the  last,  that  he  might  see  that  no  insult 
was  offered  even  to  their  remains.  It 
was  his  duty  as  a  father  and  his  duty  as 
a  chief;  as  the  captain  is  the  last  to 
abandon  the  ship,  he  would  be  the  last 
to  abandon  life,  after  having  secured  to 
the  ashes  of  his  friends  the  respect  due 
to  the  dead. 

How  changed  was  that  house  which 
we  saw  so  full  of  joy  and  hope  !  Part  of 
the  building,  that  joining  the  portion 
occupied  by  the  adventurers,  had  been 


abandoned  from  motives  of  prudence  ; 
Dom  Antonio  had  gathered  his  family  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  dwelling  to  avoid 
accident.  Cecilia  had  left  her  charming 
little  room,  and  Pery  had  established 
there  his  headquarters  and  center  of  op- 
erations, for  the  Indian  did  not  share 
the  general  despondency,  but  had  an  un- 
shaken confidence  in  his  own  resources. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  sil- 
ver lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  lighted  a  sad  and  silent 
scene.  All  the  doors  and  windows  were 
secured  ;  from  time  to  time  the  noise  of 
an  arrow  penetrating  the  wood  or  mak- 
ing its  way  between  the  tiles  was  heard. 
At  the  two  ends  of  the  hall  and  in  front 
loopholes  had  been  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall,  at  which  the  adventur- 
ers kept  constant  watch  at  night  to  pre- 
vent surprise. 

Dom  Antonio,  seated  under  the  can- 
opy, was  snatching  a  moment's  repose. 
The  day  had  been  a  severe  one  ;  the  In- 
dians several  times  assailed  the  stone 
steps  leading  to  the  esplanade,  and  the 
nobleman,  with  his  small  force  and  the 
culverin,  had  succeeded  in  repulsing 
them.  His  loaded  carbine  rested  against 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  his  pistols  were 
lying  on  a  table  within  his  reach.  His 
head  was  drooped  upon  his  breast,  and 
his  white  hair  contrasted  finely  with  the 
black  velvet  of  his  doublet,  covered  with 
a  fine  network  of  steel  mail  that  protect- 
ed his  chest.  He  seemed  to  be  asleep  ; 
but  now  and  then  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
surveyed  the  large  apartment,  contem- 
plating with  extreme  sadness  the  scene 
depicted  in  the  half-lighted  rear  of  the 
hall.  Then  he  would  return  to  his 
former  position  and  continue  his  sor- 
rowful reflections.  The  nobleman  main- 
tained his  usual  firmness  and  courage, 
but  in  his  heart  he  had  lost  hope. 

On  the  opposite  side,  Cecilia,  reclin- 
ing on  a  sofa,  looked  as  though  in  a 
swoon  ;  her  countenance  had  lost  its 
usual  vivacity,  and  her  light  and  graceful 
body,  bent  by  so  many  emotions,  lay  in- 
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ert  on  the  damask  quilt.  Her  little  hand 
fell  motionless  as  a  flower  when  its  del- 
icate stalk  is  broken,  and  her  pale  lips 
moved  at  intervals  with  a  murmured 
prayer.  Kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
sofa,  Pery  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  mis- 
tress, as  though  the  gentle  respiration 
with  which  her  bosom  heaved  and  which 
exhaled  from  her  half-opened  mouth 
were  the  breath  that  nourished  his  life. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  he  had 
not  left  Cecilia ;  he  followed  her  like  a 
shadow  ;  his  devotion,  already  so  aston- 
ishing, had  reached  the  sublime  as  the 
danger  became  imminent.  During  those 
two  days  he  had  performed  incredible 
things,  veritable  madnesses  of  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice.  Did  it  chance  that  a 
savage,  drawing  near  the  house,  uttered 
a  cry  that  gave  the  young  girl  the 
slightest  fright,  Pery  would  dart  like  a 
lightning  flash,  and  before  there  was 
time  to  hold  him  back,  pass  through  a 
cloud  of  arrows,  reach  the  edge  of  the 
esplanade,  and  with  a  shot  from  his  car- 
bine bring  down  the  Aymore  who  had 
frightened  his  mistress,  before  he  had 
time  to  utter  a  second  cry.  Did  Cecilia, 
sick  and  in  distress,  refuse  the  food  her 
mother  or  her  cousin  brought  her  ?  Pery, 
running  a  thousand  risks,  in  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  or 
riddled  with  the  arrows  of  the  savages, 
would  gain  the  forest,  and  in  an  hour 
return  with  some  delicate  fruit,  a  honey- 
comb wrapped  in  flowers,  a  choice  bit 
of  game,  which  his  mistress  would  touch 
with  her  lips  that  she  might  at  least  in 
this  way  repay  such  love  and  devotion. 
His  mad  acts  reached  such  a  point 
that  Cecilia  was  obliged  to  forbid  him 
to  leave  her  side,  and  to  keep  him  in 
sight  lest  he  should  at  any  moment  rush 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Aside  from 
the  friendship  she  felt  for  him,  some- 
thing—  a  vague  hope  — told  her  that  in 
their  present  extremity  if  any  salvation 
were  found  for  her  family,  they  would 
owe  it  to  the  courage,  intelligence,  and 
sublime  self-sacrifice,  of   Pery.     If   he 


were  to  die,  who  would  watch  over  her 
with  a  solicitude  and  ardent  zeal  that 
partook  at  once  of  the  love  of  a  mother, 
the  protection  of  a  father,  the  tender- 
ness of  a  brother  ?  Who  would  be  her 
guardian  angel  to  save  her  from  every 
pain,  and  at  the  same  time  her  slave  to 
gratify  her  slightest  desire  ? 

On  the  same  side  as  Cecilia,  but  in 
another  corner  of  the  hall,  Isabel  was 
seated,  leaning  against  the  window-sill, 
gazing  eagerly, with  a  look  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear,  through  a  small  opening  which 
she  had  stealthily  made.  The  ray  of 
light  that  streamed  through  this  aper- 
ture in  the  window  served  as  a  mark  for 
the  Indians,  who  showered  arrow  after 
arrow  in  that  direction;  but  Isabel,  lost 
to  herself,  regarded  not  the  danger.  She 
was  looking  at  Alvaro,  who,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  faithful  adventurers, 
was  keeping  the  nightly  guard  at  the 
steps.  The  young  man  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  esplanade  under  cover  of 
a  slight  palisade.  Every  arrow  that 
passed  over  his  head,  every  movement 
that  he  made,  caused  in  Isabel  extreme 
suffering;  she  grieved  that  she  could 
not  be  at  his  side  to  shelter  him,  and  re- 
ceive the  death  destined  for  him. 

Dona  Lauriana,  sitting  on  one  of  the 
steps  of  the  chapel,  was  praying.  The 
good  lady  was  among  those  who  exhib- 
ited the  most  courage  and  the  greatest 
calmness  in  this  dreadful  crisis;  sus- 
tained by  her  religious  faith,  and  by  the 
noble  blood  that  flowed  in  her  veins,  she 
had  shown  herself  worthy  of  her  hus- 
band. She  did  everything  possible, — 
cared  for  the  wounded,  encouraged  the 
girls,  assisted  in  the  preparations  for 
defense,  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
her  household  affairs  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Ayres  Gomes,  perfectly  motionless, 
with  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast, 
was  asleep  against  the  door  of  the  arm- 
ory ;  he  was  guarding  the  post  that  the 
nobleman  had  confided  to  him.  After 
the   conference   between   the  two,  the 
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esquire  had  taken  up  his  station  there, 
which  he  left  only  when  Dom  Antonio 
came  and  seated  himself  in  the  chair 
that  stood  near  the  door.  He  slept 
standing;  but  not  a  step,  however  light, 
fell  upon  the  floor  but  he  awoke  abruptly, 
with  his  pistol  in  his  grasp,  and  his  hand 
on  the  bolt  of  the  door. 

Dom  Antonio  rose,  and  putting  his 
pistols  in  his  belt,  and  taking  his  car- 
bine, went  to  the  sofa  on  which  his 
daughter  was  resting,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead  ;  he  did  the  same  to  Isabel, 
embraced  his  wife,  and  left  the  room. 
He  was  going  to  relieve  Alvaro,  who  had 
been  on  guard  since  nightfall.  A  few 
moments  afterward  the  door  opened 
again,  and  the  young  man  entered. 

Alvaro  had  on  a  woolen  doublet,  and 
a  rent  on  the  shoulder,  made  by  an  ar- 
row, exposed  a  streak  of  the  scarlet 
lining;  when  he  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, Isabel  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  ran 
to  him.  "  Are  you  wounded  ? "  asked 
she,  in  an  anxious  tone,  grasping  his 
hands. 

"No,"  answered  the  young  man  with 
surprise. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Isabel,  breathing 
freely  again,  as  she  saw  what  had  misled 
her. 

Alvaro  sought  to  withdraw  his  hands 
from  hers ;  but  the  maiden  with  an  en- 
treating look  drew  him  gently  after  her, 
and  taking  him  to  the  place  where  she 
had  been  sitting,  compelled  him  to  sit 
down  at  her  side. 

Many  things  had  occurred  between 
them  in  those  two  days  ;  there  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  feelings 
move  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  swallow  up  months  and  years  in  a 
single  minute.  Assembled  in  that  hall 
under  the  stress  of  imminent  danger, 
seeing  each  other  every  moment,  ex- 
changing now  a  word,  now  a  look,  feel- 
ing themselves  in  short  near  each  other, 
those  two  hearts,  if  they  were  not  in 
love,  at  least  understood  each  other. 

Alvaro  avoided  Isabel ;  he  was  afraid 


of  that  ardent  love  that  enveloped  him 
in  a  look,  of  that  deep  and  resigned  pas- 
sion that  bowed  at  his  feet  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile  ;  he  felt  too  weak  to  resist, 
and  yet  his  duty  commanded  him  to  re- 
sist. He  loved,  or  thought  he  still  loved 
Cecilia  ;  he  had  promised  her  father  that 
he  would  be  her  husband ;  and  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  that  promise  was 
more  than  an  oath,  it  was  an  imperious 
necessity,  a  decree  of  fate  that  must  be 
fulfilled.  How  then  could  he  encourage 
a  hope  in  Isabel?  Would  it  not  be  in- 
famous, unworthy,  to  accept  the  love 
she  had  imploringly  offered  him  ?  Was 
it  it  not  his  duty  to  eradicate  from  her 
heart  that  impossible  sentiment? 

He  said  to  himself  that  he  did  not 
love,  that  he  should  never  love  Isabel ; 
yet  he  knew  that  if  he  saw  her  a  second 
time  as  he  saw  her  when  she  aonfessed 
her  love  for  him,  he  should  fall  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet,  and  forget  his  duty, 
his  honor,  everything  for  her.  The 
struggle  was  dreadful;  but  the  noble 
soul  of  the  cavalier  did  not  yield.  He 
might  be  overcome,  but  only  after  hav- 
ing done  whatever  it  was  possible  for 
man  to  do  to  keep  true  to  his  promise 

What  made  the  struggle  still  more 
violent  was  the  fact  that  Isabel  did  not 
pursue  him  with  her  love ;  after  that 
first  madness,  she  withdrew  within  her- 
self, and  resigned  herself  to  loving  with- 
out hope  of  ever  being  loved. 

IX. 

HOPE. 

Seating  himself  near  the  maiden,  Al- 
varo felt  his  courage  waver.  "What  do 
you  wish  of  me,  Isabel  ?  "  asked  he,  with 
a  somewhat  tremulous  voice. 

The  young  girl  made  no  answer ;  she 
was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the 
young  man,  was  sating  herself  with  gaz- 
ing on  him,  with  feeling  him  near  her, 
after  having  suffered  the  anguish  of  see- 
ing death  hovering  over  his  head,  and 
threatening  his  life. 
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"  Let  me  look  at  youj  "  she  said  soon, 
in  a  tone  of  entreaty.  "Who  knows! 
It  may  be  for  the  last  time  !  " 

"Why  these  sad  thoughts?"  said  Al- 
varo,  gently.  "  Hope  is  not  yet  wholly 
lost." 

"  What  of  that  ? "  exclaimed  the  maid- 
en. "  But  a  few  moments  ago  I  saw 
you  walking  up  and  down  the  esplanade, 
and  every  instant  I  thought  an  arrow 
was  piercing  you,  and  — " 

"  What !  Have  you  been  so  imprudent 
as  to  open  the  window  ?  "  The  young 
man  turned  round,  and  started  as  he 
saw  the  window  half  opened,  and  riddled 
on  the  outside  with  the  arrows  of  the 
savages.  "  My  God  !  "  cried  he.  "  Why 
do  you  expose  your  life  in  this  way,  Isa- 
bel?" 

"  Of  what  value  is  my  life  that  I 
should  preserve  it  ?  "  said  the  maiden 
with  warmth.  "  Has  it  any  pleasure, 
any  happiness,  to  bind  me?  My  happi- 
ness is  to  follow  you  with  my  eyes,  and 
with  my  thoughts.  If  this  happiness 
costs  me  my  life,  be  it  so  !  " 

"Do  not  talk  so,  Isabel;  you  rend 
my  heart." 

"And  how  would  you  have  me  talk  ? 
To  lie  to  you  is  impossible.  Since  that 
day  when  I  betrayed  my  secret,  from  a 
slave  it  has  become  my  master,  a  des- 
potic and  absolute  master.  I  know  that 
I  give  you  pain — " 

"  I  have  never  said  such  a  thing !  " 

"  You  are  too  generous  to  say  so,  but 
you  feel  it.  I  know  it,  I  read  it  in  your 
every  action.  You  esteem  me  perhaps 
as  a  sister,  but  you  avoid  me,  and  fear 
that  Cecilia  will  think  you  love  me.  Is 
it  not  so  ? " 

"No,"  exclaimed  Alvaro  inadvertent- 
ly. "  I  am  afraid,  but  it  is  of  loving 
you !  " 

Isabel  was  so  violently  agitated  at 
these  words  that  she  sat  as  if  in  a 
trance  ;  the  quick  throbbing  of  her  heart 
almost  suffocated  her. 

Alvaro  was  not  less  moved  ;  subdued 
by  the  love  that  led  her  to  expose  her 


life  merely  to  follow  him  from  a  distance 
with  her  eye  and  protect  him  with  her 
care,  he  had  suffered  the  secret  of  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  in  his  soul 
to  escape.  But  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
nounced those  imprudent  words  than 
he  recovered  his  self-control,  and  be- 
coming cold  and  reserved  spoke  to  Isa- 
bel in  a  grave  tone. 

"  You  know  that  I  love  Cecilia,  but 
you  do  not  know  that  I  have  promised 
her  father  to  be  her  husband.  So  long 
as  he  of  his  own  free  will  does  not  ab- 
solve me  from  my  promise,  I  am  under 
obligation  to  fulfill  it.  As  regards  my 
love,  that  belongs  to  me,  and  only  death 
can  absolve  me  from  it.  If  ever  I  were 
to  love  another  woman,  on  that  day  I 
would  pronounce  sentence  on  myself 
as  a  faithless  man."  The  young  man 
turned  to  Isabel  with  a  sad  smile.  "  And 
do  you  know  what  a  faithless  man  does 
who  still  has  conscience  enough  left  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  himself  ?  " 

"  O,  yes  !  I  know  ! — It  is  just  what  a 
woman  does  who  loves  without  hope, 
and  whose  love  is  an  insult  or  a  pain  to 
him  whom  she  loves  !  " 

"Isabel!"  cried  Alvaro,  alarmed  at 
her  words. 

"  You  are  right  !  Only  death  can  re- 
move a  first  and  holy  love  from  hearts 
like  ours !  " 

"  Cast  aside  these  thoughts,  Isabel  I 
Believe  me,  only  one  consideration  can 
justify  such  a  desperate  act." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  Isabel. 

"Dishonor." 

"  There  is  still  another,"  replied  the 
maiden  with  excitement ;  "  one  less  sel- 
fish, but  as  noble  as  that ;  the  happiness 
of  those  we  love." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"When  we  find  that  we  may  be  the 
cause  of  suffering  to  those  whom  we 
regard,  it  is  better  to  sever  at  once  the 
cord  that  binds  us  to  life  than  to  see  it 
gradually  wear  away.  Did  you  not  say 
that  you  were  afraid  of  loving  me  ?  Very 
well ;  now  I  am  afraid  of  being  loved." 
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Alvaro  did  not  know  what  to  say  ;  his 
agitation  was  terrible ;  he  understood 
Isabel,  and  knew  the  force  of  those  fer- 
vid words  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

"  Isabel  !  "  said  he,  taking  her  hands 
in  his,  "  if  you  have  any  affection  for 
me,  do  not  refuse  the  favor  I  now  ask. 
Discard  those  thoughts !  I  entreat 
you ! " 

The  maiden  smiled  sadly.  "  Do  you 
entreat  me  ?  Do  you  ask  me  to  preserve 
the  life  you  have  rejected  ?  Is  it  not 
yours  ?  Accept  it,  and  you  no  longer 
have  anything  to  entreat  me  for  !  " 

Isabel's  ardent  gaze  fascinated  him  ; 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself; 
he  rose,  and  bending  down,  stammered 
in  her  ear,  "  I  accept  it ! " 

Before  Isabel,  pale  with  emotion  and 
happiness,  had  ceased  to  doubt  the  voice 
that  resounded  in  her  ear,  the  young 
man  had  left  the  hall. 

While  Alvaro  and  Isabel  were  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone,  Pery  had  remained 
by  the  side  of  his  mistress.  He  was  pen- 
sive ;  it  was  evident  that  some  thought 
had  possession  of  him,  and  was  engross- 
ing his  entire  attention.  At  length  he 
rose,  and  casting  a  last  glance,  full  of 
sadness,  on  Cecilia,  walked  slowly  to- 
ward the  door. 

The  girl  made  a  slight  movement,  and 
raised  her  head.     "  Pery  ! " 

He  started,  and  turning,  came  back 
and  kneeled  again  by  the  sofa. 

"You  promised  me  not  to  leave  your 
mistress  !  "  said  Cecilia,  in  a  gentle  tone 
of  reproof. 

"  Pery  wishes  to  save  you  !  " 

"How?" 

"  You  shall  know.  Let  Pery  do  what 
he  has  in  his  thought." 

"  But  will  you  run  no  risk  ? " 

"Why  do  you  ask  that,  mistress?" 
said  he  timidly. 

"Why?"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  rising 
with  animation.  "  Because  if  to  save 
us  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  die,  I  reject 
your  sacrifice;  I  reject  it  in  my  own 
name  and  in  that  of  my  father." 


"  Be  at  ease,  mistress  ;  Pery  does  not 
fear  the  enemy  ;  he  knows  how  to  con- 
quer him." 

The  girl  shook  her  head  with  an  air 
of  incredulity.     "They  are  so  many!" 

The  Indian  smiled  with  pride.  "Be 
they  a  thousand,  Pery  will  conquer  them 
all,  both  Indians  and  white  men."  He 
pronounced  these  words  with  the  nat- 
ural and  at  the  same  time  firm  expres- 
sion which  is  imparted  by  consciousness 
of  strength  and  power. 

Yet  Cecilia  could  not  believe  what 
she  heard;  it  seemed  to  her  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  single  man,  though  he  pos- 
sessed the. devotion  and  heroism  of  the 
Indian,  could  conquer  not  only  the  re- 
volted adventurers,  but  the  two  hundred 
Aymore  warriors  who  were  besieging 
the  house.  She  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  immense  resources  of  his 
vigorous  intellect,  which  had  at  its  serv- 
ice a  strong  arm,  an  agile  body,  and  an 
extraordinary  cunning ;  she  did  not 
know  that  thought  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  that  God  has  given  to  man,  and 
that  through  its  aid  he  can  vanquish  his 
enemies,  and  control  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself  ;  you  con- 
template a  useless  sacrifice.  It  is  not 
possible  for  one  man  alone  to  overcome 
so  many  enemies,  even  though  that  man 
be  Pery." 

"You  shall  see !  "  replied  he  confi- 
dently. 

"And  who  will  give  you  strength  to 
contend  against  so  great  a  power  ?  " 

"Who?  You,  mistress,  you  alone," 
answered  the  Indian,  fixing  on  her  his 
bright  eyes. 

Cecilia  smiled,  as  the  angels  must 
smile.  "  Go,"  said  she,  "  go  and  save 
us.  But  remember  that  if  you  die,  Ce- 
cilia will  not  accept  the  life  you  gave 
her." 

Pery  rose.  "  The  sun  that  rises  to- 
morrow will  be  the  last  for  all  your  ene- 
mies ;  Cecy  may  then  smile  as  formerly, 
and  be  contented  and  happy." 
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His  voice  became  tremulous  ;  feeling 
that  he  could  not  control  his  emotion, 
he  crossed  the  hall  quickly  and  went 
out.  Reaching  the  esplanade,  he  looked 
at  the  stars,  which  were  beginning  to 
disappear,  and  saw  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  daybreak ;  he  had  no  time 
to  lose. 

What  was  the  plan  that  inspired  him 
with  such  certainty  of  its  result  ?  What 
measure  had  he  devised  to  compass  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  his  mistress  ?  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  divine ;  Pery  guarded 
carefully  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that 
impenetrable  secret,  and  did  not  tell  it 
even  to  himself,  for  fear  of  betraying 
himself  and  nullifying  the  result,  which 
he  expected  with  unshaken  confidence. 
He  had  the  enemy  in  his  hand,  and  only 
needed  a  little  prudence  to  strike  them 
all  dead  as  with  a  thunderbolt. 

He  proceeded  to  the  garden  and  en- 
tered Cecilia's  abandoned  room.  It  was 
in  darkness,  but  the  dim  light  that  en- 
tered by  the  window  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  perfectly ;  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  senses  was  a  gift  that  the 
Indians  possessed  in  the  highest  degree. 

He  took  his  weapons  one  by  one, 
kissed  the  pistols  that  Cecilia  gave  him, 
and  threw  them  on  the  floor  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  took  off  his  feather  or- 
naments, his  warrior's  belt,  his  brilliant 
plume,  and  cast  them  as  a  trophy  on  his 
weapons.  Then  he  grasped  his  great 
war  bow,  clasped  it  to  his  breast,  and 
breaking  it  in  two  on  his  knee,  added 
the  parts  to  the  pile.  For  some  time  he 
contemplated  with  deep  pain  these  relics 
of  his  savage  life,  these  emblems  of  his 
sublime  devotion  to  Cecilia,  and  his 
wonderful  heroism.  While  struggling 
with  his  emotions,  he  unconsciously 
murmured  in  his  own  tongue  words 
which  at  such  moments  the  soul  forces 
to  the  lips :  "  Weapon  of  Pery,  compan- 
ion and  friend,  adieu !  Your  master  aban- 
dons you  and  leaves  you  ;  with  you  he 
could  have  conquered  ;  with  you  no  one 


could  have  conquered  him.  But  he 
wishes  to  be  conquered—"  the  Indian 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart — "  Yes! 
Pery,  son  of  Arare,  first  of  his  tribe, 
brave  among  the  brave,  a  Goytacaz  war- 
rior, never  conquered,  is  going  to  yield 
in  war.  Pery's  weapon  cannot  see  its 
master  beg  his  lifeof  the  enemy;  Arare's 
bow  now  broken  will  not  save  his  son.n 

His  proud  head  fell  upon  his  breast 
while  he  was  pronouncing  these  words. 
At  length  he  overcame  his  emotion,  and 
clasping  in  his  arms  this  trophy  of  his 
weapons  and  insignia  of  war,  pressed 
them  to  his  breast  in  a  last  farewell  em- 
brace. 

The  aroma  from  the  woods  of  the 
plants  beginning  to  open  with  the  ap- 
proach of  day  warned  him  that  the  night 
was  drawing  to  a  close!  He  broke  the 
anklet  which  like  all  Indians  he  wore, 
an  ornament  made  of  small  cocoa-nuts 
strung  on  a  thread,  and  colored  yellow. 
Pery  took  two  of  these  nuts,  and  divided 
them  with  his  knife,  without  entirely 
separating  them  ;  then  closing  them  in 
his  hand,  he  raised  his  arm  as  if  offering 
a  defiance  or  making  a  terrible  threat, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


X. 


THE    BREACH. 

When  Pery  entered  Cecilia's  room, 
Loredano  was  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  porch.  The  Italian  was  re- 
flecting on  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days,  on  the  vicissitudes  to  which  his 
life  and  fortune  had  been  subjected.  At 
different  times  he  had  had  his  foot  in 
the  grave,  had  reached  his  last  hour,  but 
death  had  fled  from  and  respected  him. 
At  other  times  he  had  been  face  to  face 
with  happiness,  power,  fortune,  and  all 
had  vanished  like  a  dream. 

When  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  ad- 
venturers he  was  on  the  point  of  attack- 
ing Dom  Antonio,  who  could  not  have 
resisted  him,  the  Aymores  had  suddenly- 
made    their   appearance   and    changed 
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the  face  of  things.  The  necessity  of 
defense  against  the  common  enemy 
brought  about  asuspension  of  hostilities. 
All  the  while,  however,  Loredano,  who 
had  constituted  himself  the  chief  of  the 
revolt,  did  not  abandon  his  project  of 
getting  possession  of  Cecilia  and  aven- 
ging himself  on  Dom  Antonio  and  Alva- 
ro.  His  persevering  mind  worked  un- 
ceasingly in  search  of  the  means  of 
reaching  that  result.  To  attack  the 
nobleman  openly  would  have  been  mad- 
ness ;  the  least  struggle  between  them 
would  have  delivered  them  all  into  the 
power  of  the  savages. 

The  sole  barrier  that  restrained  the 
Aymores  was  the  impregnable  position 
of  the  house,  built  on  a  rock,  accessible 
only  at  one  point,  by  the  stone  steps 
which  we  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  story.  These  steps  were  de- 
fended by  Dom  Antonio  and  his  men. 
The  wooden  bridge  had  been  destroyed, 
but  the  savages  would  easily  have  re- 
placed it  had  it  not  been  for  the  desper- 
ate resistance  the  nobleman  opposed  to 
their  attacks.  If  therefore  Dom  Anto- 
nio, drawn  away  to  the  defense  of  his 
family  from  Loredano,  had  abandoned 
the  steps,  the  two  hundred  Aymore 
warriors  would  at  once  have  rushed  upon 
the  house,  and  no  courage  could  have 
resisted  them. 

What  Loredano  was  seeking  was 
some  method  of  putting  out  of  the  way 
without  noise,  without  a  struggle,  with- 
out warning,  Dom  Antonio,  Pery,  Al- 
varo,  and  Ayres  Gomes  ;  this  done,  the 
rest  would  join  him  from  the  necessity 
of  a  common  defense.  He  would  then 
become  master  of  the  house,  and  either 
repulse  the  Indians,  save  Cecilia,  and 
realize  all  his  dreams  of  love  and  happi- 
ness, or  die  after  having  at  least  half- 
drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  which  his 
lips  now  had  not  even  touched. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  satanic 
spirit,  after  dwelling  on  an  idea  for  three 
days,  should  not  have  succeeded  in  find- 
ing some   means  of  accomplishing  its 


purpose.  He  had  not  only  found  the 
means,  but  had  already  begun  to  put  his 
plan  in  practice.  Everything  favored 
him  ;  even  the  enemy  left  him  in  repose, 
attacking  only  the  side  of  the  house  de- 
fended by  Dom  Antonio.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly indulging  anew  in  his  hopes 
as  he  walked,  when  Martim  Vaz,  com- 
ing out  of  the  porch,  approached  him. 

"  Something  we  did  not  count  upon  !  " 
said  the  adventurer. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  Italian  quickly. 

"  A  closed  door." 

"Open  it !" 

"  Not  so  easily  done." 

"We  shall  see." 

"  It  is  nailed  on  the  inside." 

"  Can  they  have  suspected  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking." 

Loredano  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 
"  Come !  " 

The  two  walked  together  to  the  porch, 
where  the  adventurers  were  sleeping 
under  arms,  ready  at  the  first  signal  to 
attack.  The  Italian  waked  Joao  Feio, 
and  by  way  of  precaution,  directed  him 
to  keep  guard  on  the  esplanade,  al- 
though there  was  no  fear  that  the  sav- 
ages would  attack  on  his  side. 

The  adventurer,  more  asleep  than 
awake,  rose  and  went  out.  Loredano 
and  his  companion  went  on  to  an  inner 
room  that  served  as  kitchen  and  pantry 
to  that  part  of  the  house.  When  they 
were  on  the  point  of  entering,  the  light 
that  the  adventurer  carried  in  his  hand 
suddenly  went  out. 

"  You  are  awkward  enough  !  "  said 
Loredano  with  some  irritation. 

"  Am  I  to  blame  ?  Complain  of  the 
wind." 

"  Well  !  Don't  waste  time  in  words  ! 
Strike  a  light !  " 

The  adventurer  weht  back  after  his 
steel.  Loredano  remained  standing  in 
the  doorway  waiting  for  his  companion 
to  return,  and  thought  he  heard  the 
breathing  of  a  man  near  him.  He  lis- 
tened to  make  certain,  and  for  security 
drew  his  dagger,  and  placed  himself  so 
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as  to  prevent  anyone  from  leaving  the 
room. 

He  heard  nothing  more  ;  but  all  at 
once  he  felt  the  touch  of  a  cold  and  icy 
body  on  his  forehead  ;  he  recoiled  and 
brandishing  his  knife,  struck  a  blow  in 
the  dark.  He  thought  he  had  hit  some- 
thing, yet  everything  remained  in  the 
most  profound  silence. 

The  adventurer  returned  with  the 
light.  "  It  is  singular,"  said  he:  "the 
wind  might  put  out  a  candle,  but  it 
would  n't  carry  away  the  wick." 

"  The  wind,  you  say.  Perhaps  the  wind 
has  blood?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  That  the  wind  that  put  out  the  can- 
dle also  left  its  mark  on  this  weapon." 
And  Loredano  showed  the  adventurer 
his  knife,  whose  point  was  stained  with 
blood. 

"  Is  there  an  enemy  here  then  ?  " 

"Certainly;  friends  have  no  need  of 
concealing  themselves." 

At  this,  a  noise  was  heard,  and  a  bat 
passed  by  moving  its  great  wings  slowly ; 
it  was  wounded. 

"There's  the  enemy!"  exclaimed 
Martim,  laughing. 

"  True,"  answered  Loredano  in  the 
same  tone  ;  "  I  confess  that  I  was  afraid 
of  a  bat." 

At  ease  respecting  the  incident  that 
had  delayed  them,  the  two  entered  the 
kitchen,  and  from  this  through  a  narrow 
opening  made  in  the  wall  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  house,  shortly  be- 
fore occupied  by  Dom  Antonio  and  his 
family.  They  crossed  a  portion  of  the 
building,  and  reached  a  balcony  that 
touched  Cecilia's  room  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  the  chapel  and  armory. 

There  the  adventurer  stopped,  and 
showing  Loredano  the  paneled  rose- 
wood door  that  afforded  entrance  into 
the  armory,  said,  "  We  shall  not  easily 
break  it  down  !  " 

Loredano  approached,  and  saw  that 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  door  did 
not  permit  the  least  violence ;  his  plan 


was  overthrown.  He  had  expected  dur- 
ing the  night  to  introduce  himself 
secretly  into  the  hall,  and  assassinate 
Dom  Antonio,  Ayres  Gomes,  and  Alva- 
ro  before  their  supporters  could  come 
to  their  rescue :  this  crime  consum- 
mated he  would  be  master  of  the  house. 

How  was  he  to  remove  the  obstacle 
that  now  presented  itself  ?  The  least 
violence  against  the  door  would  arouse 
the  attention  of  Dom  Antonio. 

While  this  reflection  was  running 
through  his  mind,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a 
narrow  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel 
at  the  top,  which  served  rather  to  admit 
air  than  light.  Through  this  opening 
the  Italian  saw  that  that  part  of  the  wall 
was  single,  and  made  of  but  one  tier  of 
brick.  In  fact,  the  chapel  had  formerly 
been  a  broad  corridor,  running  from  the 
balcony  to  the  hall,  and  had  been  parti- 
tioned off  by  a  thin  partition. 

Loredano  surveyed  the  wall  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  nodded  to  his  companion. 
"  Here 's  where  we  must  enter,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  wall. 

"  How  ?  A  mosquito  could  scarcely 
pass  through  that  crack  !  " 

"  This  wall  rests  upon  a  beam  ;  remove 
that,  and  the  way  is  open  ! " 

"I  see." 

"  Before  they  can  recover  from  their 
fright,  we  shall  have  accomplished  our 
work." 

The  adventurer  with  the  point  of  his 
knife  scraped  off  the  mortar  from  the 
wall,  and  laid  bare  the  beam  that  served 
for  a  foundation. 

"Well?" 

"  All  right.  Two  hours  from  now  I 
will  have  everything  ready." 

Martim  Vaz,  since  the  death  of  Ray 
Soeiro  and  Bento  Simoes,  had  become 
Loredano's  right  arm  ;  he  was  the  only 
one  to  whom  the  Italian  had  confided 
his  secret,  which  he  kept  concealed  from 
the  others,  because  he  still  feared  the 
influence  of  Dom  Antonio  over  them. 

The  Italian  left  the  adventurer  at  his 
work,  and  returned  by  the  way  he  came. 
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When  he  reached  the  kitchen,  he  vva 
almost  suffocated  by  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  that  filled  the  whole  porch.  Th^ 
adventurers,  suddenly  awakened,  were 
cursing  the  author  of  the  mischief. 

While  Loredano  was  searching  for  the 
cause  of  this  occurrence,  Joao  Feio  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the  porch. 
His  countenance  wore  a  terrible  expres- 
sion, at  once  of  anger  and  fear ;  at  a 
single  leap  he  reached  the  Italian's  side, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  :  "  Apostate  ! 
reprobate  !  I  give  you  an  hour  to  sur- 
render yourself  to  Dom  Antonio,  and 
obtain  from  him  our  pardon  and  your 
own  punishment.  If  you  do  not  do  it 
within  that  time,  you  will  have  me  to 
deal  with." 

The  Italian  was  bursting  with  rage, 
but  restrained  himself.  "  Friend,  the 
night  air  has  turned  your  head  ;  go  and 
lie  down.  Good  night, —  or  rather,  good 
morning." 

The  first  rays  of  dawn  were  beginning 
to  appear  on  the  horizon. 

X. 

THE    FRIAR. 

On  leaving  Cecilia's  room,  Pery  had 
passed  along  the  corridor  that  commu- 
nicated with  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  Indian,  whose  keen  observation 
nothing  that  occurred  in  the  house, 
however  insignificant,  escaped,  had  fath- 
omed Loredano's  plan  with  the  first  blow 
struck  to  effect  the  opening. 

The  evening  before,  the  sound  of  im- 
plements on  the  wall  had  attracted  his 
attention,  as  he  was  reposing  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  his  mis- 
tress's bed  ;  he  had  applied  his  acute  ear 
to  the  floor  and  listened.  He  sprang 
up,  and  passing  entirely  through  the 
building,  guided  by  the  blows,  reached 
the  place  where  Loredano  and  the  ad- 
venturer were  beginning  to  open  a  pas- 
sage through  the  wall. 

Instead  of  being  alarmed  at  this  new 
audacity,  he  smiled ;  the  opening  Lore- 
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sdano  was  making  would  be  his  ruin,  be- 
cause it  would  afford  an  easy  passage  to 
Pery.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  examining  all  the  doors  that  com- 
municated with  the  hall,  and  nailing 
them  up  on  the  inside  ;  this  would  pre- 
sent a  new  obstacle  to  delay  the  adven- 
turers, and  would  give  him  time  and  to 
spare  to  exterminate  them. 

Hence  it  was  that  he  went  directly 
from  Cecilia's  room,  whose  door  he 
fastened  behind  him,  to  the  opening, 
and  through  it  penetrated  to  the  adven- 
turers' pantry. 

It  was  a  room  of  some  size,  contain- 
ing a  table,  together  with  a  number  of 
jars  and  a  large  cask  of  wine  ;  Pery,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness,  went  to  each 
one  of  these  vessels,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments the  gentle  agitation  of  the  liquor 
they  contained  was  heard. 

Then  he  saw  a  light  approaching ;  it 
was  Loredano  and  his  companion.  The 
sight  of  the  Italian  froze  the  blood  in 
his  heart.  Such  hatred  did  he  entertain 
for  that  abject  and  vile  man  that  he  was 
afraid  of  himself,  afraid  of  killing  him. 
That  would  now  have  been  unwise ;  it 
would  have  frustrated  all  his  plans.  Fre- 
quently since  the  night  when  Loredano 
entered  Cecilia's  room,  Pery  had  felt 
impelled  to  avenge  the  insult  to  his 
mistress  in  the  Italian's  blood, for  whom 
he  thought  one  death  was  not  sufficient 
punishment.  But  he  remembered  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  himself, — that  he 
needed  life  to  consummate  his  work  of 
saving  Cecilia  from  the  numerous  foes 
that  surrounded  her,  and  repressed  the 
thought  of  vengeance.  He  did  the  same 
thing  now.  Pressing  against  the  wall  he 
put  out  the  candle,  and  started  to  leave 
the  room,  when  he  found  that  the  Italian 
had  taken  possession  of  the  door. 

He  hesitated.  He  might  have  sprung 
upon  Loredano  and  overcome  him,  but 
that  would  have  caused  a  struggle,  and 
betrayed  his  presence  ;  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  escape  without  leaving  any 
token  of  his  flight.     The  slightest  sus- 
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picion  would  have  rendered  his  design 
abortive. 

He  conceived  a  happy  idea,  and  rais- 
ing his  damp  hand,  touched  the  Italian's 
face ;  as  the  latter  stepped  back  to  strike, 
the  Indian  slipped  between  him  and  the 
door.  Loredano's  knife  had  wounded 
his  left  arm,  but  he  uttered  no  groan, 
made  no  movement  that  would  betray 
him,  and  gained  the  rear  of  the  porch 
before  the  adventurer  returned  with  the 
light. 

But  Pery  was  not  satisfied  ;  his  blood 
would  betray  him,  and  it  was  highly 
important  that  the  Italian  should  not 
suspect  that  he  had  been  there.  The 
bats  fluttering,  frightened,  about  the 
porch  suggested  an  excellent  expedient ; 
he  caught  the  first  that  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  arm,  and  making  an  incision 
with  his  knife  let  it  go.  Heknew  that  the 
creature  would  fly  to  the  light  and  hover 
around  the  two  adventurers,  and  he  ex- 
pected that  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell 
from  its  wounded  wing  would  mislead 
them. 

As  soon  as  Loredano  disappeared, 
Pery  pursued  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
He  went  to  the  corner  of  the  porch, 
where  some  embers  were  smouldering, 
and  threw  them  upon  some  clothing 
that  had  been  left  there  to  dry.  This 
incident,  insignificant  as  it  may  appear, 
formed  part  of  his  plan ;  the  burning 
clothes  would  fill  the  house  with  smoke, 
awake  the  adventurers,  and  excite  their 
thirst.  This  was  just  what  he  wanted. 
Satisfied  with  what  he  had  thus  far  ac- 
complished, he  crossed  the  esplanade, 
but  there  started  back  with  surprise. 

One  of  Dom  Antonio's  men  and  one 
of  the  revolted  adventurers  were  con- 
versing across  the  stockade  that  sepa- 
rated the  two  hostile  camps.  Not  only 
was  this  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of 
Dom  Antonio,  who  had  prohibited  all 
intercourse  between  his  men  and  the 
revolters,  but  it  was  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  Loredano,  who  still  feared  the  noble- 
man's influence  over  the  adventurers. 


What  had  previously  taken  place  ex- 
plained this  extraordinary  occurrence. 
The  adventurer  whom  Loredano  had  or- 
dered to  patrol  the  esplanade  while  he 
went  in  had  begun  his  circuit  from  one 
point  to  another  of  the  courtyard.  As 
often  as  he  drew  near  the  stockade,  he 
noticed  that  on  the  other  side  a  man  ap- 
proached like  him,  turned,  and  moved 
away  along  the  edge  of  the  esplanade. 

Joao  Feio  was  a  free  and  jovial  com- 
panion, and  could  not  endure  the  tedium 
of  a  walk  at  dead  of  night,  just  from  a 
sound  sleep,  without  a  drop  to  drink  or 
without  a  comrade  to  talk  to.  To  his 
still  greater  disgust,  on  one  occasion  as 
he  approached  the  stockade  he  inhaled 
the  scent  of  tobacco,  and  saw  that  his 
companion  on  guard  was  smoking. 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  breeches 
pocket  and  found  a  few  pieces  of  to- 
bacco, but  he  had  not  his  pipe  with  him. 
He  became  desperate,  and  resolved  to 
speak  to  the  other.  "  Hallo,  friend  ! 
Are  you  on  guard,  too  ?  " 

The  man  turned,  and  kept  on  his  way 
without  answering. 

At  the  second  round  the  adventurer 
threw  out  a  second  bait. 

"  Fortunately,  it  is  nearly  daylight ; 
does  n't  it  look  so  to  you  ? " 

The  same  silence  as  the  first  time. 
Nevertheless  the  adventurer  was  not 
discouraged,  and  at  the  third  meeting 
added, — 

"We  are  enemies,  comrade,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  a  polite  man  from  an- 
swering when  he  is  spoken  to." 

This  time  the  silent  sentinel  turned 
completely  round. 

"  Before  politeness  stands  our  holy  re- 
ligion, which  forbids  every  Christian  to 
speak  to  a  heretic,  a  reprobate,  a  hypo- 
crite." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  Are  you  in 
earnest,  or  are  you  trying  to  enrage  me 
with  trifles  ?  " 

"  I  am  as  much  in  earnest  as  if  I  were 
before  our  Holy  Redeemer  confessing 
my  sins." 
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"  Well  then,  I  tell  you,  you  lie  !  You 
may  be  as  good  a  Christian  as  I,  but 
none  better  exists." 

"Your  tongue  is  a  little  too  long, 
friend.  But  Beelzebub  will  have  a  reck- 
oning with  you,  not  I ;  I  should  lose  my 
soul  if  I  touched  the  body  of  sinners  ! " 

"  By  St.  John  Baptist,  my  patron 
saint,  do  not  provoke  me  to  leap  over 
this  stockade,  and  demand  the  reason 
why  you  scoff  at  the  devotion  of  others. 
Call  us  rebels,  but  heretics  never." 

"  And  how  then  would  you  have  me 
call  the  companions  of  an  impious  and 
accursed  friar,  who  has  abjured  his  vows 
and  thrown  his  habit  to  the  dogs." 

"  A  friar,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  friar.    Did  n't  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Who  ?    What  friar  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"The  Italian,  of  course." 

"The  Italian  !" 

The  man,  who  was  none  other  than 
our  old  acquaintance,  Master  Nunes, 
then  related  what  he  knew  of  Lore- 
dano's  history,  exaggerated  by  the  fervor 
of  his  religious  feelings.  The  horrified 
adventurer,  quivering  with  rage,  did  not 
let  Master  Nunes  finish  his  story,  but 
rushed  to  the  porch,  and  made  the  threat 
to  the  Italian  that  we  have  heard  ;  while 
Pery  leaped  over  the  stockade,  and  went 
to  the  room  he  had  shortly  before  left. 

The  day  was  then  breaking ;  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  already  illuminated  the 
camp  of  the  Aymores  on  the  plain  by 
the  margin  of  the  river.  The  excited 
savages  were  eying  the  house,  with 
gestures  of  rage  at  not  being  able  to 
overcome  the  barrier  of  stone  that  de- 
fended the  enemy. 

Pery  looked  for  a  moment  at  those 
men  of  gigantic  stature  and  dreadful  as- 
pect,— those  two  hundred  warriors  of 
prodigious  strength,  fierce  as  tigers. 
He  muttered  to  himself  :  "Today  they 
will  all  fall  like  a  tree  in  the  forest,  never 
to  rise  again." 

He  sat  down  in  the  window  and  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  arm  began  to  reflect. 
The  gigantic  work  he  had  undertaken, 


a  work  that  seemed  to  exceed  the  power 
of  man,  was  ready  for  accomplishment. 
He  had  already  performed  half  of  it ; 
the  completion  was  wanting,  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  part.  Before  set- 
ting out  he  wished  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter carefully, — to  fix  in  his  mind  the 
slightest  circumstances,  to  mark  out  an 
unswerving  course,  that  he  might  pro- 
ceed firmly,  directly,  unerringly,  to  the 
goal  he  had  in  view,  that  there  might  not 
be  the  least  hesitation  to  put  at  hazard 
the  result  of  his  scheme. 

His  mind  ran  through  a  world  of 
thought  in  a  few  seconds  ;  guided  by  his 
marvelous  instinct  and  his  noble  heart, 
he  marked  out  in  an  instant  a  great  and 
terrible  drama  of  heroism  and  devotion, 
which  to  him  seemed  merely  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  duty  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
desire.  Great  souls  have  this  immunity ; 
the  acts  that  in  others  excite  admiration 
in  them  seem  insignificant,  in  presence 
of  an  innate  nobility  and  superiority  of 
heart  to  which  everything  is  natural  and 
possible. 

When  Pery  raised  his  head,  he  was 
radiant  with  happiness  and  pride  ;  hap- 
piness at  the  thought  of  saving  his  mis- 
tress ;  pride  in  the  consciousness  that 
he  alone  was  able  to  do  what  fifty  men 
could  not  do ;  what  neither  her  own 
father  nor  her  lover  could  ever  accom- 
plish. He  had  no  further  doubts  of  the 
result.  He  looked  into  the  coming 
events  as  into  the  space  that  stretched 
before  him,  in  which  not  a  single  object 
escaped  his  clear  vision.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible to  man,  he  had  the  certainty  and 
conviction  that  Cecilia  was  safe. 

He  covered  his  breast  and  back  with 
a  snake  skin,  which  he  bound  tightly 
around  his  body  ;  put  on  over  it  his  cot- 
ton tunic  ;  tried  the  muscles  of  his  arms 
and  legs,  and  feeling  strong,  agile,  and 
lithe,  went  out  unarmed. 

XII. 

DISOBEDIENCE. 

Alvaro,  leaning  against  the  outside 
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of  one  of  the  windows,  was  thinking 
of  Isabel.  His  soul  was  still  struggling, 
but  now  only  feebly,  against  the  deep 
and  ardent  love  that  swayed  him  :  he 
sought  to  deceive  himself,  but  his  reason 
refused  its  assent.  He  knew  that  he 
loved  Isabel,  and  that  he  loved  her  as 
he  never  had  loved  Cecilia  ;  his  former 
calm  and  serene  affection  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  burning  passion.  His  noble 
heart  rebelled  against  this  truth,  but  his 
will  was  impotent  against  his  love  ;  he 
could  no  longer  tear  it  from  his  heart, 
nor  did  he  even  wish  to.  Yet  he  suf- 
fered ;  what  he  had  said  the  evening  be- 
fore to  Isabel  was  what  he  actually  felt ; 
he  had  not  exaggerated  ;  on  the  day  he 
ceased  to  love  Cecilia  and  became  un- 
true to  his  promise  to  Dom  Antonio,  he 
would  condemn  himself  as  a  man  with- 
out faith  and  without  honor. 

He  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  present  situation  of  affairs  could 
not  last  much  longer  ;  it  would  not  be 
long  before,  exhausted  and  weakened, 
they  would  have  to  yield  to  the  enemy. 
Then,  in  his  last  moments,  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  when  death  had  already 
detached  him  from  earth,  he  might,  with 
his  last  breath  stammer  the  first  word 
of  his  love;  might  confess  to  Isabel  that 
he  loved  her.  Until  then  he  would  re- 
sist. 

At  this  point  Pery  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.     "  Pery  is  going  away." 

"  Where  ? " 

"  Far  away." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

The  Indian  hesitated.  "  Obtain  suc- 
cor." 

Alvaro  smiled  incredulously. 

"Do  you  doubt?" 

"Not  you,  but  the  succor." 

"  Listen  :  if  Pery  does  not  return,  you 
will  have  his  weapons  buried  ?  " 

"You  may  go  without  misgivings  :  I 
promise  you." 

"Another  thing." 

"What  is  it?" 

The  Indian  hesitated  again.    "  If  you 


see  Pery's  head  severed  from  his  body, 
bury  it  with  his  weapons." 

"  Why  this  request  ?  What  means 
such  an  idea?" 

"  Pery  is  going  through  the  midst  of 
the  savages,  and  may  die.  You  are  a 
warrior,  and  know  that  life  is  like  the 
palm  tree,  withered  when  everything  else 
is  growing  green  again." 

"  You  are  right.  I  will  do  what  you 
ask,  but  I  hope  to  see  you  again." 

"  Love  mistress,"  said  the  Indian,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  the  young  man.  His 
adieu  was  a  last  prayer  for  Cecilia's 
happiness. 

Pery  entered  the  hall,  where  the  fam- 
ily was  now  gathered.  They  were  all 
asleep  except  Dom  Antonio,  who  was 
always  awake,  despite  his  age ;  his 
powerful  will  lent  him  new  strength 
and  reanimated  his  body,  worn  by  years. 
He  had  but  one  hope  left,  that  of  dying 
surrounded  by  the  beings  he  loved,  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  as  a  Portuguese 
nobleman  should  die,  with  honor  and 
courage. 

The  Indian  crossed  the  room,  and 
stopping  near  the  sofa  on  which  Cecilia 
was  sleeping,  contemplated  her  for  a 
moment  with  a  feeling  of  deep  melan- 
choly. One  would  have  said  that  in, 
that  ardent  gaze  he  was  saying  a  last 
solemn  farewell ;  that  on  taking  his  de- 
parture the  faithful  and  devoted  slave 
wished  to  leave  his  soul  wrapped  in  that 
image,  which  represented  his  divinity 
on  earth.  What  sublime  language  did 
not  those  intelligent  eyes,  animated  by 
a  brilliant  reflection  of  love  and  fidelity, 
speak  ?  What  an  epic  of  sentiment  and 
self-denial  was  there  not  in  that  mute 
and  respectful  contemplation  ? 

At  last  he  made  a  final  effort,  and  with 
difficulty  broke  the  charm  that  held  him 
motionless  as  a  statue  before  that  pretty 
sleeping  girl.  He  bent  over  the  sofa, 
and  kissed  respectfully  the  hem  of  her 
garment.  When  he  rose,  a  sad  and  silent 
tear  coursing  down  his  cheek  fell  upon 
her  hand.     Cecilia,  feeling  that  burning 
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drop,  half  opened  her  eyes,  but  Pery  did 
not  see  this  movement,  for  he  had  al- 
ready turned  away  and  was  going  toward 
Dom  Antonio.  The  nobleman,  seated 
in  his  arm-chair,  received  him  with  a 
painful  smile. 

"  Do  you  suffer  ? "  asked  the  Indian. 

"  For  them,  especially  for  her,  my 
Cecilia." 

"Not  for  yourself  ? "  said  Pery,  with  a 
purpose. 

"  For  myself?  I  would  give  my  life 
to  save  her,  and  die  happy  !  " 

"  Give,  if  she  asked  you  to  live  ?  " 

"Though  she  entreated  me  on  her 
knees." 

The  Indian  felt  relieved,  as  from  a 
burden  of  remorse.  "  May  Pery  ask 
something  of  you  ?  " 

"Speak." 

"  Pery  wishes  to  kiss  your  hand." 

Dom  Antonio  took  off  his  gauntlet, 
and  without  understanding  the  reason 
of  the  request,  extended  his  hand. 

"You  will  tell  Cecilia  that  Pery  has 
departed,  that  he  has  gone  far  away ; 
you  must  not  tell  her  the  truth,  she  will 
suffer.  Adieu  ;  Pery  grieves  to  leave 
you,  but  it  is  necessary." 

While  he  was  whispering  these  words, 
the  nobleman  was  trying  to  gather  their 
meaning,  which  seemed  to  him  vague 
and  confused.  "What  do  you  intend  to 
do,  Pery  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  you  expressed  a  willingness 
to  do,  in  order  to  save  mistress." 

"Die!"  exclaimed  the  nobleman. 

Pery  raised  his  finger  to  his  lips  to 
enjoin  silence,  but  it  was  too  late ;  a  cry 
from  the  corner  of  the  room  startled 
him.  He  turned  and  saw  Cecilia,  who, 
on  hearing  her  father's  last  word,  had 
essayed  to  run  to  him,  but  had  fallen  on 
her  knees,  without  strength  to  take  a 
step.  The  girl,  with  her  hands  out- 
stretched in  suppliant  attitude,  seemed 
to  be  entreating  her  father  to  prevent 
that  heroic  sacrifice,  and  to  save  Pery 
from  a  voluntary  death. 

The  nobleman  understood  her.   "  No, 


Pery  ;  I,  Dom  Antonio  de  Mariz,  shall 
never  consent  to  such  a  thing.  If  the 
death  of  any  one  could  save  my  Cecilia 
and  my  family,  the  sacrifice  would  be- 
long to  me.  And  before  God  and  on 
my  honor,  I  swear  that  I  will  yield  it 
to  no  one :  whoever  should  seek  to  rob 
me  of  this  right,  would  put  upon  me  a 
cruel  insult." 

Pery  turned  his  eyes  from  his  afflicted 
and  suppliant  mistress  to  the  nobleman, 
stern  and  unyielding  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  ;  he  feared  those  two  oppos- 
ing influences,  so  different  in  character, 
yet  both  exercising  a  great  power  over 
his  soul.  Could  the  slave  resist  the  en- 
treaty of  his  mistress  and  cause  her 
pain,  when  his  whole  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  making  her  cheerful  and  happy? 
Could  the  friend  offend  Dom  Antonio, 
whom  he  respected,  by  an  act  that  the 
nobleman  would  consider  a  wrong  to  his 
honor?  He  had  an  attack  of  dizziness, 
during  which  his  heart  seemed  to  stop 
in  his  breast,  and  his  head  to  fly  apart 
with  the  violent  pressure  of  the  tumult- 
uous thoughts  that  coursed  through  his 
brain. 

During  the  brief  moment  that  the 
vertigo  lasted,  he  saw  revolving  rapidly 
around  him  the  sinister  figures  of  the 
Aymores, threatening  the  precious  lives 
of  those  he  loved  best.  He  saw  Cecilia 
entreating  not  him  but  a  ferocious  and 
bloodthirsty  savage,  ready  to  contami- 
nate her  with  his  impure  hands  ;  he  saw 
the  handsome  and  noble  head  of  the 
aged  nobleman  dragged  mutilated  in  the 
dust,  its  white  hair  stained  with  blood. 
Horror-stricken  by  these  gloomy  images, 
the  Indian  clasped  his  head  in  his  hands 
as  if  to  snatch  it  from  the  fever. 

"Pery!"  stammered  Cecilia,  "your 
mistress  entreats  you  !  " 

"We  will  all  die  together,  my  friend, 
when  the  moment  comes,"  said  Dom 
Antonio. 

Pery  raised  his  head  and  turned  upon 
the  maiden  and  the  nobleman  a  wild 
look.     "  No  !  "  cried  he. 
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Cecilia  rose  instantly  to  her  feet ;  pale, 
haughty  in  her  indignation,  the  gentle 
and  lovely  girl  of  a  moment  before  had 
been  suddenly  transformed  into  an  im- 
perious queen.  Her  white  forehead 
glowed  with  an  expression  of  pride ;  her 
blue  eyes  showed  a  tawny  reflection, 
like  that  which  illuminates  the  clouds  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempest ;  her  lips,  quiver- 
ing and>lightly  arched,  seemed  to  hold 
back  the  word  to  let  it  fall  in  all  its  force. 

Throwing  her  fair  head  over  her  left 
shoulder  in  an  energetic  manner,  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  toward  Pery. 

"  I  forbid  you  to  leave  this  house  !  " 

The  Indian  had  almost  fallen  at  his 
mistress's  feet,  but  drew  back  oppressed 
and  panting.  A  song  —  or  rather  a  cry — 
of  the  savages  sounded  in  the  distance. 
Pery  took  a  step  toward  the  door,  but 
Dom  Antonio  held  him  back. 

"Your  mistress,"  said  the  nobleman 
coldly,  "  has  Jgiven  you  an  order  ;  you 
must  obey  it. ,  Quiet  yourself,  my  daugh- 
ter ;  Pery  is  my  prisoner." 

At  these  words,  which  destroyed  all 
his  hopes,  and  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  save  his  mistress,  the  Indian 
freed  himself  from  the  nobleman's  grasp 
and  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Pery  is  free  !  "  cried  he,  beside  him- 
self. "Pery  obeys  no  one  any  more; 
he  will  do  what  his  heart  bids  him  !  " 

While  Dom  Antonio  and  Cecilia,  as- 
tonished at  his  first  act  of  disobedience, 
were  looking  at  him  in  amazement,  as 
he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  spacious 
room,  he  sprang  to  a  rack,  and  grasping 
a  heavy  two-handed  sword  as  if  it  had 
been  a  toy,  ran  to  the  window  and 
leaped  out. 

"  Pardon  Pery,  mistress  ! " 

Cecilia  shrieked,  and  sprang  to  the 
window.     Pery  was  no  longer  in  sight. 

Alvaro  and  the  adventurers,  standing 
on  the  esplanade,  had  their  eyes  fixed 
on  a  tree  growing  on  the  opposite  de- 
clivity, the  [foliage  of  which  was  still 
agitated. 

At  a  distance  lay  the  camp  of  the 


Aymores ;  the  passing  breeze  brought 
the  confused  noise  of  the  voices  and 
cries  of  the  savages. 

XIII. 

THE    COMBAT. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  sun  rising  in  the  horizon  diffused 
cascades  of  gold  over  the  bright  green 
of  the  vast  forests.  The  weather  was 
superb,  the  blue  sky  enameled  with  lit- 
tle white  clouds  that  undulated  like  the 
folds  of  a  linen  garment. 

The  Aymores,  grouped  around  some 
logs  already  half  reduced  to  ashes,  were 
making  preparations  for  a  decisive  at- 
tack. Savage  instinct  supplied  the  place' 
of  the  industry  of  civilized  man ;  the 
first  of  arts  was  unquestionably  the  art 
of  war,  the  art  of  defense  and  of  re- 
venge— the  two  strongest  motives  of  the 
human  heart.  They  were  preparing  in- 
flammable arrows  to  set  fire  to  the 
house.  Unable  to  conquer  the  enemy 
by  force  of  arms,  they  expected  to  de- 
stroy him  by  fire. 

The  manner  of  preparing  these  ter- 
rible projectiles  was  very  simple  :  they 
merely  wrapped  the  point  in  cotton 
soaked  in  gum-mastic.  The  arrows, 
thus  rendered  inflammable,  ignited  as 
they  flew  through  the  air,  and  set  fire 
to  the  buildings  they  struck. 

While  they  were  busy  with  this  work 
a  savage  pleasure  lighted  up  the  sinis- 
ter countenances  of  the  Aymores,  from 
which  ferocity,  ignorance,  and  thirst  for 
blood,  had  almost  wholly  blotted  out  the 
human  type.  Their  neglected  hair  fell 
over  their  foreheads,  and  entirely  con- 
cealed the  noblest  part  of  the  visage, 
created  by  God  as  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  throne  from  which  the 
mind  is  to  reign  over  matter.  Their 
misshapen  lips,  drawn  back  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  facial  muscles,  had  lost 
the  soft  and  pleasing  expression  that 
laughter  and  speech  impart  ;  from  hu- 
man lips   they  had   been   transformed 
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into  the  mandibles  of  the  beast,  accus- 
tomed to  cries  and  roars.  Their  teeth, 
sharp  as  the  fangs  of  a  jaguar,  no  longer 
retained  the  enamel  nature  had  given 
them, — weapons  as  well  as  instruments 
of  mastication,  blood  had  tinged  them 
with  the  yellowish  hue  that  the  teeth  of 
carnivorous  animals  have.  Their  long, 
black,  and  hooked  nails,  the  rough  and 
callous  skin,  made  their  hands  rather 
terrible  claws  than  the  members  de- 
signed to  minister  to  the  wants  of  man. 

Skins  of  animals  covered  the  gigantic 
bodies  of  these  children  of  the  woods, 
who,  but  for  their  erect  posture,  might 
have  been  considered  some  species  of 
quadrumana  indigenous  to  the  new 
world.  Some  were  ornamented  with 
feathers  and  collars  of  bones  ;  others, 
completely  naked,  had  their  bodies 
anointed  with  oil  to  keep  off  the  in- 
sects. 

Among  them  all  an  aged  warrior,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
was  conspicuous.  His  lofty  stature, 
erect  despite  his  years,  towered  above 
the  heads  of  his  companions  sitting  or 
standing  in  groups  around  the  fire.  He 
did  not  work  ;  he  merely  presided  over 
the  labors  of  the  savages,  and  from  time 
to  time  turned  a  menacing  look  toward 
the  house  standing  at  a  distance  upon 
the  impregnable  rock. 

At  his  side  a  handsome  girl  was  burn- 
ing in  a  hollow  stone  some  tobacco 
leaves,  the  smoke  of  which,  rising  in 
great  spirals,  enveloped  the  old  man's 
head  like  a  cloud.  He  inhaled  the  in- 
toxicating aroma,  which  caused  his  im- 
mense chest  to  expand,  and  imparted  to 
his  terrible  countenance  a  sensual  ex- 
pression. Enveloped  in  the  thick  smoke 
that  gathered  about  it,  that  grotesque 
figure  might  have  been  taken  for  an  idol, 
— a  divinity  created  by  the  superstition 
of  that  ignorant  and  barbarous  people. 

Suddenly  the  girl  started,  raised  her 
head,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  old  man 
as  if  questioning  his  countenance.  See- 
ing him  calm  and  unmoved,  she  leaned 


over  his  shoulder,  and  touching  him 
lightly  on  the  head,  whispered  a  word 
in  his  ear.  He  turned  quickly  and  a 
sardonic  smile  revealed  his  teeth  ;  with- 
out answering,  he  made  the  girl  seat 
herself  again  and  return  to  her  occupa- 
tion. 

A  short  time  elapsed,  when  she  again 
started ;  she  had  heard  near  by  the  noise 
which  she  before  heard  at  a  distance. 
In  a  second  one  of  the  savages  sitting 
at  work  around  the  fire  raised  his  head. 
As  if  an  electric  current  were  running 
from  man  to  man,  and  imparting  to  all 
successively  the  same  movement,  one 
after  another  suddenly  interrupted  his 
work  and  listened.  The  girl  did  not 
merely  listen  ;  standing  away  from  the 
smoke  and  against  the  breeze,  from  time 
to  time  she  inhaled  the  air  with  the  same 
keen  sense  of  smell  with  which  hounds 
scent  the  game. 

All  this  passed  rapidly,  without  time 
for  the  actors  in  this  scene  even  to  ex- 
change a  word  or  express  their  thoughts. 
Suddenly  the  girl  gave  a  shriek  ;  they 
all  turned  to  her  and  saw  her  trembling 
and  panting,  with  one  hand  resting  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  aged  cazique  and  the 
other  extended  in  the  direction  of  the 
forest,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards,  formed  the  background  to  this 
picture. 

The  old  man  rose,  maintaining  the 
same  savage  and  sinister  calmness,  and 
grasping  his  heavy  tagapema,  resembling 
the  club  of  a  cyclops,  whirled  it  around 
his  head  like  a  reed  ;  then  fixing  it  in 
the  ground  and  leaning  on  it,  waited. 

The  other  savages,  armed  with  bows 
and  tacapes,  a  sort  of  long  wooden 
swords  that  cut  like  steel,  gathered 
about  him,  and  ready  for  the  attack, 
like  him,  waited.  The  women  mingled 
with  the  warriors  ;  the  children,  defend- 
ed by  the  barrier  formed  by  the  com- 
batants, remained  in  the  center  of  the 
camp.  All  with  fixed  eyes  and  senses 
alert  were  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  the  enemy  appear,  and  were  prepar- 
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ing  to  fall  upon  him  with  the  boldness 
and  vigor  of  attack  characteristic  of  the 
Aymores. 

A  second  passed  in  this  anxious  ex- 
pectation. The  noise  that  they  had  at 
first  heard  ceased  entirely,  and  the  sav- 
ages, recovering  from  their  first  fear, 
returned  to  their  work,  convinced  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  some  idle 
sound  in  the  forest. 

But  the  enemy  fell  in  the  midst  of 
them  so  suddenly  that  they  could  not 
tell  whether  he  had  risen  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  or  descended  from  the 
clouds.     It  was  Pery. 

Proud,  noble,  radiant  with  the  invin- 
cible courage  and  sublime  heroism  of 
which  he  had  already  given  so  many 
proofs,  he  appeared  alone  before  two 
hundred  powerful  foes  thirsting  for  re- 
venge. 

Leaping  down  from  a  tree  above  them, 
he  struck  down  two  of  them,  and  swing- 
ing his  sword  like  lightning  around  his 
head,  opened  a  circle  in  the  midst  bf  his 
enemies.  Then  he  backed  up  against  a 
rock  standing  on  an  undulation  in  the 
ground,  and  prepared  for  the  monstrous 
combat  of  a  single  man  against  two 
hundred.  The  situation  was  favorable 
to  him,  if  there  could  be  a  favorable  sit- 
uation in  view  of  the  great  disparity  of 
numbers;  only  two  could  attack  him  in 
front. 

After  the  first  moment  of  consterna- 
tion, the  savages,  with  wild  cries,  threw 
themselves  in  a  single  mass,  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  upon  the  Indian  who  dared 
to  attack  them  openly.  There  was  a 
confusion,  a  dreadful  whirlwind  of  men 
jostling  each  other,  falling  and  twisting ; 
of  heads  rising  and  disappearing ;  of 
arms  and  backs  moving  and  contracting, 
as  if  they  were  all  parts  of  a  single  body, 
members  of  some  unknown  monster 
writhing  in  convulsions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  Pery's 
sword  gleamed  and  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
light, waving  to  and  fro  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.     A  chorus  of  cries,  impre- 


cations, and  hoarse  and  stifled  groans, 
mingled  with  the  shock  of  arms,  rose 
from  the  pandemonium,  and  was  lost  in 
the  distance  in  the  noise  of  the  water- 
fall. 

There  was  a  foreboding  calm  ;  the 
savages,  motionless  with  consternation 
and  rage,  suspended  their  attack  ;  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  formed  a  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  the  enemy.  Pery  low- 
ered his  sword  and  waited  ;  his  right 
arm  fatigued  by  its  enormous  exertions 
could  serve  him  no  longer,  and  fell  nerve- 
less at  his  side ;  he  transferred  the 
weapon  to  his  left  hand. 

It  was  time.  The  aged  cazique  of  the 
Aymores  advanced  upon  him,  brandish- 
ing his  immense  club  studded  with  fish- 
scales  and  the  teeth  of  animals  —  a  ter- 
rible weapon,  which  his  powerful  arm 
wielded  as  if  it  had  been  an  arrow. 
Pery's  eyes  gleamed  ;  standing  erect,  he 
fastened  on  the  savage  that  unerring 
look  that  never  deceived  him. 

The  old  man,  drawing  near,  raised  his 
club,  and  whirling  it  about  his  head, 
made  ready  to  bring  it  down  upon  his 
enemy,  and  crush  him  ;  no  sword  could 
have  resisted  the  shock. 

But  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  letting 
it  fall,  Pery's  sword  flashed  in  the  air  and 
severed  his  hand  ;  hand  and  club  rolled 
together  in  the  dust. 

The  savage  gave  forth  a  roar  that  re- 
verberated through  the  forest,  and  lift- 
ing up  his  mutilated  arm,  sprinkled  the 
drops  of  blood  that  flowed  from  it  upon 
the  Aymores,  as  if  calling  upon  them 
for  vengeance.  The  warriors  sprang  to 
avenge  their  chief;  but  a  new  spectacle 
was  presented  to  their  eyes. 

Pery,  having  overcome  the  cazique, 
looked  around  him,  and  seeing  the 
slaughter  he  had  made,  the  bodies  of 
the  Aymores  piled  one  above  another, 
thrust  the  point  of  his  sword  into  the 
ground,  and  breaking  the  blade,  took 
the  two  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the 
river. 

A  silent  but  terrible  struggle  followed 
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within  him.  He  had  broken  his  sword 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  fight  any 
longer,  and  had  decided  that  it  was  time  ' 
to  beg  for  his  life.  But  when  the  time 
came  to  make  the  entreaty,  he  felt  that 
he  was  demanding  of  himself  something 
superhuman,  —  something  beyond  his 
strength. 

He,  Pery,  the  invincible  warrior  ;  he, 
the  free  savage,  the  lord  of  the  forests, 
the  king  of  this  virgin  land,  the  chief  of 
the  most  valiant  nation  of  the  Guar- 
anys,  beg  his  life  of  the  enemy  !  It  was 
impossible. 

Three  times  he  essayed  to  kneel,  and 
three  times  his  legs  refused  to  bend. 
Finally,  the  thought  of  Cecilia  was 
stronger  than  his  will.     He  knelt. 

XIV. 

THE   PRISONER. 

As  the  savages  rushed  forward  upon 
the  enemy,  who  no  longer  made  any  de- 
fense, but  confessed  himself  vanquished, 
the  aged  cazique  advanced,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Pery's  shoulder,  made  an 
energetic  motion  with  his  mutilated 
right  arm.  This  motion  signified  that 
Pery  was  his  prisoner  :  that  he  belonged 
to  him,  as  the  first  who  had  put  his 
hand  upon  him,  as  his  conqueror,  and 
that  all  must  respect  his  right  of  prop- 
erty —  his  war  right. 

The  savages  lowered  their  weapons 
and  stood  still.  This  barbarous  people 
had  its  customs  and  its  laws,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  exclusive  right  of  the  con- 
queror to  his  prisoner  taken  in  war, — 
the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak. 
They  held  in  such  estimation  the  glory 
of  bringing  a  captive  from  the  fight, 
and  sacrificing  him  with  the  customary 
ceremonies,  that  they  never  killed  a 
prostrate  foe. 

When  Pery  saw  the  action  of  the  ca- 
zique and  its  effect,  his  countenance 
lighted  up  ;  the  feigned  humility,  the 
suppliant  attitude,  that  by  a  great  effort 
he  had  assumed,  disappeared  at  once. 


He  rose,  and  with  a  proud  disdain, 
extended  his  hands  to  the  savages,  who, 
at  the  command  of  their  chief,  were  pre- 
paring to  bind  his  arms.  He  seemed 
rather  a  king  giving  orders  to  his  vas- 
sals than  a  captive  subject  to  his  con- 
querors, such  was  the  haughtiness  of 
his  carriage  and  the  contempt  with 
which  he  looked  upon  the  enemy. 

The  Aymores,  after  tying  the  prison- 
er's hands,  led  him  some  distance  to  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  and  there  bound  him 
with  a  cotton  cord  of  many  colors, 
which  the  Guaranys  called  mussurajia. 
Afterward,  while  the  women  were  bury- 
ing the  dead,  the  warriors  met  in  coun- 
cil under  the  presidency  of  the  aged 
cazique,  to  whom  all  listened  with  re- 
spect, giving  their  opinions  each  in  his 
turn. 

In  the  meantime  the  girl  selected  the 
choicest  fruits  and  drinks,  and  offered 
them  to  the  prisoner,  whom  she  had 
been  appointed  to  serve. 

Pery,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
with  his  back  resting  against  the  trunk, 
took  no  note  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
esplanade. 

He  saw  the  face  of  Dom  Antonio 
above  the  palisade,  and  hanging  on  his 
arm,  leaning  over  the  precipice,  Cecilia, 
his  beautiful  mistress,  making  a  sign  of 
despair  to  him  from  the  distance  ;  at 
their  side  Alvaro  and  the  family.  All 
that  he  had  loved  in  this  world  was 
there  before  his  eyes ;  he  experienced 
an  intense  pleasure  in  seeing  again 
these  objects  of  his  extreme  devotion, 
his  deep  love. 

He  knew  well  what  feeling  then  held 
possession  of  the  hearts  of  his  good 
friends  ;  he  knew  that  they  were  pained 
at  seeing  him  a  prisoner  about  to  die, 
without  having  the  power  to  save  him 
from  the  enemy.  But  he  was  consoled 
by  the  hope  now  to  be  realized,  by  the 
ineffable  joy  of  saving  his  mistress,  and 
leaving  her  happy  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family  protected  by  Alvaro's  love. 
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While  Pery,  engrossed  by  these 
thoughts,  was  reveling  once  more  in  the 
contemplation,  though  distant,  of  Cecil- 
ia's form,  the  Indian  girl  standing  be- 
fore him  was  eying  him  with  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  mingled  with  surprise  and 
curiosity.  She  compared  his  slender  and 
delicate  form  with  the  savage  bodies  of 
her  companions  ;  the  intelligent  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  with  the  brutish 
aspect  of  the  Aymores ;  for  her,  Pery 
was  a  superior  man  who  excited  her  pro- 
found admiration. 

It  was  only  when  Cecilia  and  Dom 
Antonio  disappeared  from  the  esplanade 
that  Pery,  looking  around  to  see  wheth- 
er his  death  would  be  much  longer  de- 
layed, discovered  the  girl  near  him.  He 
turned  away  his  face,  and  fell  anew  to 
thinking  of  his  mistress  and  contem- 
plating her  image.  The  savage  maiden 
in  vain  presented  to  him  a  choice  fruit, 
a  tempting  drink ;  he  gave  no  heed  to 
her. 

She  became  sad  because  of  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  he  refused  what  she 
offered,  and  stepping  to  his  side  lifted 
up  her  pensive  head.  There  was  so  much 
fire  in  her  eyes,  so  much  lasciviousness 
in  her  smile,  the  motions  of  her  body 
betrayed  so  much  desire  and  voluptu- 
ousness, that  the  prisoner  knew  at  once 
what  was  the  mission  of  this  envoy  of 
death,  this  bride  of  the  tomb,  designed 
to  charm  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 
He  turned  away  his  face  in  scorn,  re- 
fused the  flowers  as  he  had  refused  the 
fruit,  and  thrust  aside  the  intoxication 
of  pleasure  as  he  had  thrust  aside  the 
intoxication  of  wine. 

The  maiden  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
murmuring  disconnected  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  in  the  language  of  the 
Aymores,  which  Pery  did  not  under- 
stand. Perhaps  it  was  an  entreaty  or 
a  consolation  with  which  she  sought  to 
mitigate  the  sorrow  of  the  vanquished. 
She  little  knew  that  he  would  die  happy, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  death  as  the 
realization  of  a  pleasing  dream,  as  the 


fulfillment  of  a  long  cherished  desire. 
Could  she,  a  poor  savage,  divine  or  even 
comprehend  such  a  thing?  She  only 
knew  that  the  prisoner  was  destined  to 
die ;  that  it  was  her  duty  to  soothe  his 
last  hour,  and  that  she  fulfilled  that  du- 
ty with  a  certain  satisfaction. 

Pery,  feeling  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  threw  her  violently  from  him,  and 
turned  to  see  whether  he  could  discover 
through  the  leaves  the  preparations  that 
the  Aymores  were  making  for  the  sac- 
rifice. The  supreme  moment  when  he 
was  to  be  immolated  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  enemy  seemed  long  in  coming ; 
his  pride  revolted  against  the  humilia- 
tion of  captivity. 

The  girl  continued  to  gaze  sadly  upon 
him,  without  understanding  why  he  re- 
jected her.  She  was  pretty  and  sought 
for  by  all  the  young  warriors  of  her  tribe ; 
her  father,  the  aged  cazique,  had  des- 
tined her  to  be  the  bride  of  the  most 
valiant  prisoner  or  the  most  powerful  of 
the  conquerors. 

After  remaining  long  in  that  position 
she  advanced  again,  took  a  vessel  full  of 
cajiim,1  and  presented  it  to  Pery  with  a 
smile  and  almost  an  entreaty.  At  the 
gesture  of  refusal  he  made,  she  threw 
the  vessel  into  the  river,  and  selecting 
the  red  fruit  of  the  7irumbeba?  sweet 
as  a  honeycomb,  touched  the  prisoner's 
mouth  with  it.  He  rejected  the  fruit 
as  he  had  rejected  the  wine,  and  the 
maiden  throwing  it  in  its  turn  into  the 
river  approached  and  offered  her  rosy 
lips.  The  Indian  closed  his  eyes  and 
thought  of  Cecilia,  his  thought  threw 
off  its  earthly  envelope,  and  hovered  in 
an  atmosphere  pure  and  exempt  from 
the  fascination  of  the  senses  that  en- 
slaves man.  Yet  he  felt  the  hot  breath 
of  the  maiden  burning  his  cheeks.  He 
half -opened  his  eyes  and  saw  her  still  in 
the  same  position,  waiting  for  a  caress, 
some  mark  of  affection  from  him  whom 
her  tribe  had  bidden  her  to  love,  and 

1 A  fermented  liquor. 

2  A  thorny  plant,  a  species  of  cactus. 
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whom  she  already  loved  spontaneously. 
In  savage  life,  so  near  to  nature,  senti- 
ment springs  up  like  the  flower  of  the 
field,  and  grows  in  a  few  hours  upon  a 
drop  of  dew  and  a  ray  of  the  sun.  In 
civilized  society,  on  the  contrary,  senti- 
ment becomes  an  exotic  plant,  and  only 
flourishes  in  hothouses,  that  is,  in  hearts 
in  which  the  fires  of  passion  burn  with 
an  intense  heat. 

But  Pery,  cold  and  indifferent,  was 
not  moved,  and  did  not  accept  this 
ephemeral  affection  which  had  begun 
with  the  day  and  was  destined  to  end 
with  it ;  his  fixed  idea,  the  recollection 
of  his  friends,  protected  him  against 
temptation.  Turning  his  back  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  sky  to  avoid  the  maiden's 
face,  which  followed  his  look  as  certain 
flowers  follow  the  sun. 

In  the  foliage  one  of  those  pretty  and 
simple  scenes  was  being  enacted,  that 
every  moment  in  the  country  are  pre- 
sented to  the  attention  of  those  who 
study  nature.  A  pair  of  corrixos1  that 
had  built  their  nest  on  a  branch,  seeing 
the  habitation  of  man  and  the  fire  un- 
der the  tree,  were  moving  their  little 

1 A  species  of  mocking-bird. 


house  of  straw  and  cotton.  One  took 
down  the  nest  with  its  bill,  and  the  oth- 
er carried  the  straw  away  to  the  place 
where  they  were  going  to  build  it  anew  ; 
when  they  had  finished  this  work  they 
caressed  each  other,  and  flew  away  to 
conceal  their  love  in  some  pretty  retreat. 

Pery  was  diverting  himself  by  watch- 
ing this  innocent  idyl,  when  the  girl 
suddenly  rising  uttered  a  low  cry  of  joy 
and  pleasure,  and  with  a  smile  pointed 
to  the  two  little  birds  flying  side  by  side 
over  the  dome  of  the  forest.  While  he 
was  trying  to  understand  that  sign,  she 
disappeared  and  returned  almost  imme- 
diately with  a  sharp  stone  instrument 
and  a  war-bow.  She  approached  the  In- 
dian, untied  the  knots  that  bound  his 
hands,  and  severed  the  mussurana  that 
confined  him  to  the  tree.  She  did  all  this 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  giving 
Pery  the  bow  and  arrows,  extended  her 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  forest, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  space  that 
opened  before  them. 

Her  eyes  and  her  action  spoke  better 
than  her  language  and  expressed  her 
thought  clearly  :  "  You  are  free.  Let  us 
go!" 

James  IV.  Hazves. 
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ACROSS  THE  PLAINS. 


The  incidents  of  which  I  am  about  to 
write  took  place  in  1850,  while  I  was 
crossing  the  plains  to  the  gold  mines  of 
California. 

We  had  encamped  for  the  night  on 
the  Humboldt  River,  about  twenty  miles 
above  where  it  sinks  into  the  sandy  des- 
ert. We  had  been  warned  that  this  was 
a  dangerous  place  to  camp,  for  the 
Shoshone  Indians  were  numerous  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  were  hostile  towards 
people  passing  through  their  country. 
They  had  killed  all  the  men  belonging 
to  a  weak  train  that  had  camped  a  little 
below  this  point  a  few  nights  before, 
had  burned  the  wagons  and  driven  off 
the  stock,  and  had  cut  off  the  dead  men's 
heads,  and  stuck  them  up  on  poles  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  to  warn  others  not 
to  travel  that  route.  So,  when  daylight 
dawned  the  morning  after  we  had  ar- 
rived at  the  camp,  we  were  not  much 
surprised  to  find  that  during  the  night 
some  of  our  teams  had  been  stolen. 

We  were  a  company  of  twenty-five 
well-armed  young  men,  fond  of  advent- 
ure, and  this  gave  us  a  chance  to  show 
off  some  of  our  surplus  prowess,  which 
we  had  been  boasting  of.  So,  while 
nine  men  stayed  at  camp  to  protect  the 
wagons  and  the  rest  of  our  cattle,  six- 
teen mounted  their  horses  and  took  the 
trail  of  the  thieves. 

The  marauding  party  belonged  to  the 
main  band  of  Shoshones,  camped  some- 
where to  the  south  of  our. line  of  travel, 
— how  far  from  the  road  we  did  not 
know.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a  half  a  mile  or  so  from  camp,  we  could 
see  away  in  the  distance  what  appeared 
to  be  a  valley,  lined  by  rugged  hills  cov- 
ered with  a  scraggy  growth  of  timber. 
This  place,  we  at  once  surmised,  was 
the  home  of  the  Shoshones  that  were 
doing  so  much  mischief. 


Here  we  were  joined  by  ten  more 
men,  belonging  to  other  trains  that  had 
arrived  on  the  river  the  night  before 
and  camped  above  our  position ;  and 
learning  of  our  intended  expedition,  had 
hurried  forward  to  help  in  trying  to  re- 
cover the  stolen  property.  Our  force 
now  being  twenty-six,  we  felt  equal  to 
any  number  of  Indians,  and  resolved  to 
push  on  to  their  stronghold. 

The  country  was  a  sandy  waste,  with 
here  and  there  a  bunch  of  sagebrush  or 
greasewood,  which  somewhat  relieved 
the  monotony  of  the  landscape.  Aside 
from  an  occasional  horned  toad,  no  living 
thing  was  to  be  encountered  in  all  that 
stretch  of  country.  The  Indians  had  ex- 
terminated everything  that  could  be 
eaten  ;  even  the  black  crickets,  so  plen- 
tiful in  other  parts,  were  wanting  here. 

We  traveled  pretty  fast,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  reached  a  high  ridge  that 
overlooked  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
sparsely  covered  with  a  stunted  growth 
of  timber  and  bushes,  with  here  and 
there  an  open  spot.  It  was  about  a  half 
mile  wide,  and  stretched  as  far  as  we 
could  see.  There  were  some  patches 
of  open  prairie,  and  these  were  covered 
with  horses  and  cattle ;  while  over  on 
the  other  side,  opposite  where  we  were, 
and  probably  one  mile  away,  could  be 
seen  row  upon  row  of  tents.  We  could 
not  see  many  Indians  ;  but  a  few  were 
riding  around  the  grazing  herd,  while 
some  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  hold- 
ing the  lariats  of  their  ponies,  as  they 
grazed  about.  We  counted  nearly  a 
hundred  tents  throughout  the  valley, 
which  meant  about  two  hundred  war- 
riors. 

A  consultation  was  held  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  attack,  and  it  was  decided 
that  fifteen  of  the  men  should  keep 
up  the  ridge  to   the  left,  and   out   of 
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sight  of  the  Indians  until  they  got  above 
the  farthest  tents  that  we  could  see ; 
then  they  were  to  rush  down  the  hill, 
and  across  the  valley  as  fast  as  their 
horses  could  carry  them,  making  all  the 
noise  they  could,  so  as  to  frighten  the 
cattle  and  make  them  run  toward  our 
end  of  the  valley.  Meanwhile  the  other 
eleven  men  were  to  go  around  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley  to  the  right,  keeping- 
out  of  sight,  and  work  their  way  up  on 
the  opposite  side,  as  close  to  the  camps 
as  possible,  before  they  were  discovered  ; 
and  when  they  should  see  the  upper 
party  rush  down  the  hill  they  were  to 
make  a  dash  for  the  tents,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  In- 
dians away  from  those  who  were  driv- 
ing the  cattle  ;  also  to  make  the  Indians 
think  they  were  surrounded  by  a  supe- 
rior number,  and  cause  them  to  flee  in- 
stead of  fight, — for  by  this  time  our  dis- 
cretion was  getting  the  better  of  our 
valor. 

But  the  plan  was  carried  out.  As 
soon  as  the  upper  party  had  reached  the 
valley,  and  began  yelling  and  firing  in 
every  direction,  the  lower  party  charged 
the  thickest  part  of  the  town  of  tents, 
and  as  it  proved,  we  had  adopted  the 
best  plan  of  attack ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
yelling  and  firing  of  both  parties  began, 
the  Indians,  not  having  dreamed  of  any 
pursuit,  and  not  being  on  guard  with 
their  accustomed  vigilance,  were  thun- 
derstruck, and  knew  not  what  was  tak- 
ing place,  or  what  to  do.  They  rushed 
out  of  their  tents,  and  out  of  the  bushes, 
where  they  had  been  taking  a  nap  after 
a  night's  loss  of  sleep  gathering  in  our 
cattle,  in  the  greatest  confusion,  not 
knowing  from  whence  the  attack,  nor 
the  number  of  their  assailants. 

Although  the  assault  of  our  party  had 
been  made  by  a  charge  towards  their 
camp,  we  dared  not  rush  right  into  the 
town,  for,  as  we  were  eleven  in  number, 
there  were  enough  of  them,  when  their 
first  fright  had  subsided,  to  wipe  us  out 
immediately.     So,  getting  them  into  as 


much  confusion  as  possible  by  riding 
this  way  and  that,  and  firing  at  the  war- 
riors as  fast  as  we  could  see  them,  we 
turned  off  and  rode  around  the  main 
part  of  the  town  to  join  the  other  party, 
who  were  following  the  fleeing  cattle. 

We  were  now  scattered  nearly  all  over 
the  lower  portion  of  the  valley,  and  the 
Indians  were  by  this  time  recovering 
from  their  fright,  and  were  gathering 
their  arms  and  mounting  their  horses, 
and  giving  pursuit :  it  seemed  now  that 
Indians  sprang  from  the  earth  in  every 
direction,  so  numerous  were  they  be- 
coming. But  we  were  approaching  the 
end  of  the  valley,  and  when  we  should 
reach  higher  open  ground  we  would 
have  the  advantage  of  them  with  our 
guns,  for  most  of  them  were  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows.  Desultory  firing  on 
both  sides  had  been  kept  while  we  were 
passing  through  the  brush,  without  any 
of  our  men  being  hurt. 

When  we  reached  higher  ground  our 
leader  called  a  halt  until  our  force  could 
all  get  together  ;  then  he  told  five  or 
six  men  to  go  on  in  pursuit  of  the  cattle 
to  try  to  steer  them  towards  the  Hum- 
boldt River,  while  the  balance  of  the 
troop  would  keep  the  Indians  in  check. 
Accordingly,  five  kept  on  after  the  stock 
and  the  rest  turned  to  fight  the  oncom- 
ing foe. 

Our  weapons  were  so  much  superior 
to  theirs  they  dared  not  come  up  too 
close,  but  tried  by  slipping  from  one 
rock  or  bush  to  another  to  get  near 
enough  to  reach  us  with  their  arrows, 
which  we  on  our  part  were  on  the  alert 
to  prevent.  In  this  way  the  fight  was 
carried  on  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
to  the  top,  our  men  falling  gradually 
back,  and  the  enemy  following  us.  There 
had  been  no  one  much  hurt,  until  just  as 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  one 
of  our  men  fell  from  his  horse  badly 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  few 
guns  the  Indians  had. 

A  stand  was  made  here,  to  try  to  re- 
pulse them  and  prevent  their  following 
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any  farther ;  but  our  force  proved  too 
small.  Instead,  they  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  outflank  us,  so  as  to  cut  off  our 
retreat.  So  our  leader  told  two  or  three 
to  go  ahead  with  the  wounded  man  as 
fast  as  they  could,  while  the  main  body 
would  follow  close,  leaving  five  of  the 
best  marksmen  some  distance  in  the 
rear  to  fire  on  the  Indians  when  they  got 
too  close,  to  keep  them  in  check.  But 
before  this  maneuver  had  been  execut- 
ed, two  more  of  our  men  had  been 
wounded,  and  had  to  have  help  to  keep 
them  on  their  horses.  The  retreat  was 
now  almost  a  panic. 

I  was  one  of  the  five  in  the  rear  guard. 
At  one  of  our  halts  to  fire  back  at  the 
foe  my  horse  was  shot  under  me  and 
fell.  I  was  immediately  taken  up  be- 
hind a  comrade,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore his  horse  gave  signs  of  weakening. 
Besides,  we  were  in  each  other's  way, 
and  could  not  handle  our  guns.  So  I 
dismounted  and  walked  alongside  of  him 
in  as  quick  a  manner  as  possible ;  but 
darkness  was  now  coming  on,  and  on 
account  of  our  stops  to  fire  and  reload 
we  were  falling  too  far  behind.  The 
Indians  too  were  closing  around  us,  to 
cut  us  off  from  the  main  body,  and  were 
fast  succeeding ;  my  being  on  foot  re- 
tarded the  pace  the  others  could  have 
traveled.  The  horses  were  all  wearied 
out,  and  none  of  them  could  stand  it  to 
carry  his  riderand  my  additional  weight. 
So  I  told  my  comrades  to  leave  me  and 
push  ahead,  and  each  one  try  to  save 
himself  if  he  could.  I  was  becoming 
very  lame  from  a  sore  leg  which  I  had 
got  hurt  not  long  before.  Some  of  them 
offered  to  walk  and  let  me  ride,  but  I 
would  not  do  it. 

The  Indians  had  turned  us  from  our 
course,  and  were  following  us  now  by 
hearing,  for  they  could  not  see  us.  They 
were  afraid  to  come  on  too  fast,  for  ex- 
perience had  already  shown  them  the 
danger  of  such  a  course. 

My  comrades  protested  against  leav- 
ing me,  saying  they  would  rather  stay 


with  me  and  die  fighting  than  forsake 
me ;  but  I  told  them  to  go,  for  by  re- 
maining with  me  they  only  insured  the 
death  of  all  of  us,  while  without  me  they 
could  save  themselves,  and  I  thought  I 
could  dodge  the  Indians  and  finally  get 
away.     So  they  left  me. 

I  expected  every  moment  to  be  run 
over  and  killed ;  but  I  had  come  to  that 
stage  of  weariness  and  despair,  —  as 
many  another  has  in  like  circumstan- 
ces,— where  I  did  not  think  life  worth 
the  exertion  of  trying  to  save  it.  I  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  a  bunch  of  sage 
bushes  and  waited  my  expected  doom.  * 

But  we  had  deviated  from  the  trail  be- 
fore my  comrades  left,  and  they  again 
turned  towards  the  trail  when  they  start- 
ed off*  from  me,  so.  I  was  really  out  of 
the  line  of  pursuit.  I  did  not  realize 
this  at  first,  but  expected  every  moment 
to  be  found  and  killed  ;  but  after  sitting 
awhile  and  hearing  no  Indians,  I  con- 
cluded they  were  going  to  pass  me. 

I  remained  for  a  long  time  in  this  posi- 
tion. I  slept  a  long,  sound  sleep,  and 
dreamed  a  sweet  dream  of  being  a  boy 
at  home  again  surrounded  by  loved  ones ; 
of  playing  on  the  plot  by  the  old  school- 
house,  and  hearing  the  bell  ring  for 
books.  Again  I  was  with  a  party  of 
boys, — some  of  them  darkies, — in  the 
Tennessee  bottom,  hunting  possums ; 
and  our  old,  favorite  dog  had  just  treed 
one,  and  was  scratching  and  howling 
around  the  tree.  I  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  there,  not  ten  feet  from  me,  was  a 
coyote  making  the  noise  that  had  fin- 
ished my  dream. 

Feeling  somewhat  refreshed  by  my 
long  nap,  I  resolved  to  try  to  make  the 
river.  I  knew  that  we  had  traveled  at 
an  angle  up  the  valley  as  we  went  out, 
so  I  steered  my  course  to  strike  the 
river  at  the  nearest  point.  Getting  along 
was  difficult  and  slow  in  the  darkness, 
but  I  could  keep  my  course  by  the  stars, 
which  were  shining  brightly  overhead. 
Long  before  daylight  I  reached  a  slough 
some  distance  from  the  river ;  the  water 
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was  thick  with  alkali,  but  I  was  burn- 
ing up  with  thirst,  and  I  lay  down  and 
drank  as  though  it  had  been  the  sweet- 
est draught  I  ever  tasted.  Then,  crawl- 
ing up  on  the  bank  among  some  willow 
bushes,  I  went  to  sleep  and  slept  till  day- 
light ;  when  I  got  up  and  hunted  up 
the  road,  which  lay  between  the  slough 
and  the  river. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  camp, 
but  before  I  got  there  I  met  a  large 
party  starting  out  to  look  for  me  ;  they 
had  not  given  me  up,  for  they  said  I  un- 
derstood prairie-craft  so  well  they  were 
confident  I  would  make  the  road  during 
the  night. 


My  four  comrades  had  outrun  the  In- 
dians, and  reached  camp  near  midnight. 
The  main  body  had  overtaken  the  party 
after  the  cattle,  which,  after  reaching 
the  deep  sand,  had  slackened  their  pace. 
They  brought  quite  a  number  of  them 
to  the  river,  but  only  a  few  were  recog- 
nized as  ours,  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  did  not  get  back  all  our  own. 

Our  wounded  men  soon  got  well.  How 
many  Indians  were  hurt  we  never  found 
out ;  but  our  expedition  broke  up  the 
killing  and  stealing  by  that  band  ;  they 
moved  their  camps  farther  away  from 
the  route  of  travel,  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

/.    W.   Tate. 
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On  the  evening  of  July  17th,  18 — ,  the 
people  of  a  large  mining  town  in  the 
Sierras  of  California  were  unusually 
aroused  and  excited.  Men  met  and  spoke 
for  a  moment,  separated  and  hurried  on, 
only  to  stop  and  converse  again  in  the 
most  earnest  and  decided  manner,  yet 
without  that  loudness  of  voice  and  vehe- 
mence of  action  with  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  discuss  questions  of  in- 
terest and  importance.  During  the  day 
the  town  seemed  filled  with  miners,  yet 
at  night  additional  recruits  swelled  their 
ranks. 

Whatever  the  matter  under  discussion 
it  was  kept  among  themselves,  and  the 
leading  citizens  were  not  consulted.  I 
asked  one  or  two  if  anything  singular 
had  happened,  but  was  answered  in  an 
evasive  manner  that  aroused  my  curi- 
osity. Miners  congregated  in  little 
groups  on  the  streets  and  held  low- 
voiced  consultations.  Their  eager  and 
expressive  faces,  their  resolute  and  de- 
termined air,  and  an  unusual  display  of 


weapons,  made  me  positive  that  some- 
thing strange  was  about  to  occur.  To  my 
repeated  inquiries  I  learned  that  this  was 
court  week  and  that  trials  of  importance 
had  brought  many  miners  into  the  town. 
The  forbidding,  harsh,  and  implacable 
looks  written  upon  their  faces,  the  evi- 
dent restraint,  and  the  visible  yet  sup- 
pressed emotions,  all  indicated  that  the 
men  were  deeply  interested  in  some 
movement  of  greater  importance  to 
themselves  than  ordinary  trials. 

The  following  morning  brought  no 
abatement  of  the  intense  feeling.  The 
moral  atmosphere  seemed  charged  with 
electricity.  Men  hurried  to  and  fro  with- 
out apparent  reason,  but  evidently  im- 
pelled by  irresistible  impulses.  More 
miners  came  hurrying  into  town  at  an 
early  hour.  They  were  not  shouting  or 
noisy,  and  lacked  that  good  humor  and 
abandon  that  was  characteristic  of  min- 
ers under  ordinary  circumstances.  On 
the  contrary,  all  appeared  hard,  stern, 
and  resolute,  like  soldiers  before  a  battle. 
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"  There  is  something  more  than  a 
trial,"  I  repeated  to  myself.  "  Life  or 
death  hangs  upon  the  actions  of  these 
men,  or  I  am  no  judge  of  human  nature." 
Just  then  meeting  an  attorney,  I  said, 
"Judge,  what  occasions  so  much  talk 
and  feeling  among  the  miners,  and  why 
are  they  so  reticent  about  it  ? " 

He  replied,  "  It 's  the  trial  of  two  fel- 
lows for  burglary.  Come  up  to  the 
courthouse  and  you  will  hear  the  whole 
story." 

Only  half  satisfied  with  his  reply,  I 
determined  to  accept  his  invitation,  for 
I  felt  that  some  striking  developments 
would  occur. 

The  court  opened  with  the  usual  for- 
malities, and  the  case  of  The  People  vs, 
John  Ross  and  Robert  Williams  was  at 
once  called. 

The  room  was  packed  to  its  utmost, 
yet  half  the  people  could  not  enter.  No 
time  was  lost  in  selecting  a  jury ;  the 
attorney  for  the  defense  evidently  felt 
that  he  had  an  easy  task  to  clear  the 
prisoners.  Yet,  when  the  District  At- 
torney arose  and  stated  the  case  to  the 
jury,  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  audience.  The 
utmost  order  and  decorum  prevailed, 
but  the  glances  bent  upon  the  prisoners 
evinced  no  feeling  of  tenderness,  pity,  or 
mercy.  The  manner  in  which  the  min- 
ers watched  the  speaker,  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  listened  to  the  evidence, 
and  their  harsh  and  unbending  looks 
directed  toward  the  prisoners,  convinced 
me  there  must  be  something  more  in 
the  case  than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose. 
I  marked  the  audience  carefully,  and 
said  to  myself,  "It  is  not  curiosity  that 
has  brought  these  men  here.  There  is 
but  one  passion  that  can  so  stamp  men's 
faces,  and  that  is  revenge.  God  help 
the  poor  devils  at  the  bar  if  this  were  a 
miners'  trial  instead  of  one  before  an 
established  court,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  authorities!" 

I  scanned  closely  the  faces  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  prisoners.     They 


were  by  no  means  ill-looking  men,  and 
their  demeanor  was  one  of  ease  and 
indifference.  The  testimony  was  soon 
given,  and  I  was  surprised  at  its  weak- 
ness. The  two  men  lived  at  Silver 
Creek,  a  well  known  mining  locality,  a 
few  miles  distant,  and  some  days  earlier 
they  had  been  arrested  for  an  attempt 
at  burglary. 

When  the  court  adjourned  at  noon,  it 
was  evident  to  me  that  the  men  would 
be  speedily  acquitted,  for  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  them.  I 
think  this  was  apparent  to  many  others, 
but  if  so,  they  betrayed  no  vindictive 
feeling,  but  waited  patiently  for  the  end. 

When  the  court  was  called  to  order 
in  the  afternoon  the  jam  of  people  was 
as  great  as  ever,  but  no  assemblage  ever 
preserved  better  order.  The  plea  of  the 
District  Attorney  was  strong  and  full  of 
feeling,  but  while  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury  with  him,  it  was  plain  that 
the  men  could  not  be  convicted.  This 
the  opposing  attorney  fully  realized,  for 
his  address  was  short  and  without  spirit. 
He  warned  the  jurors  not  to  be  biased 
by  any  prejudice  against  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  but  to  do  their  sworn  duty 
as  officers  of  the  court.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  judge  were  so  positive  that 
the  miners  must  have  seen  the  men 
were  certain  to  be  set  free,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  forty 
or  fifty  of  them  left  the  room  when  the 
jurymen  retired.  The  larger  number 
remained  in  the  court  house,  quietly 
waiting  for  the  law  to  take  its  course. 

The  delay  was  of  short  duration,  for 
inside  of  half  an  hour  the  sheriff  an- 
nounced that  a  verdict  had  been  agreed 
upon,  the  judge  was  summoned,  and  the 
jurymen  filed  into  court  and  took  their 
places.  The  prisoners  were  almost  in- 
different as  to  the  result,  but  not  so  the 
miners,  who  composed  most  of  the  au- 
dience. They  listened  with  respectful 
attention  as  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
arose  to  announce  the  verdict,  but 
when  the  words  "  Not  guilty,"  were  pro- 
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nounced,  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  was 
heard  in  the  room.  This  was  promptly 
checked  by  the  sheriff,  and  then  the 
court  declared  the  prisoners  free  to  de- 
part. 

At  that  second  I  realized  that  a  tra- 
gedy was  near  at  hand.  The  room  was 
emptied  as  if  by  magic,  and  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  the  sheriff,  the  late  pris- 
oners, and  two  or  three  others.  The 
officer  turned  to  Ross  and  his  fellow- 
criminal  and  said,  "You  can  go  if  you 
wish  to,  but  it  is  not  safe.  Go  back  to 
the  jail  till  night,  and  then  you  can  es- 
cape from  the  town." 

"No,"  said  Ross,  "we  will  go  now, 
and  if  they  attempt  to  molest  us,  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  them." 

"Those  men  mean  to  hang  you,"  said 
the  sheriff,  "  and  no  power  can  stop  them 
if  you  once  fall  into  their  hands." 

The  two  consulted  a  moment,  and 
then  Ross  cried  with  an  oath,  "  We  will 
go  at  once,  and  d  —  them,  if  they  try  to 
stop  us,  somebody  will  get  hurt." 

"And  that  somebody  will  be  John 
Ross  and  his  partner,  Bob  Williams," 
cried  the  officer. 

Not  deterred  by  these  ominous  words 
the  two  abruptly  turned  away  and  left 
the  building.  I  saw  them  later  at  the 
hotel,  and  still  again  at  a  saloon,  so 
thought  I  must  be  mistaken  about  the 
intentions  of  the  miners. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I 
had  my  team  harnessed  to  go  to  Meadow 
Valley,  a  few  miles  up  the  country  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  Silver  Creek, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  the  two 
criminals.  I  had  driven  but  a  short 
distance  when  I  saw  them  ahead  of  me 
in  the  road.  They  were  walking  rapid- 
ly, and  had  come  almost  to  a  point  of 
timber  that  stretched  out  into  the  little 
mountain  valley. 

I  said  half  aloud,  "  They  are  in  luck, 
to  have  escaped  without  trouble,"  when 
•I  was  suddenly  stopped  by  several  men 
who  stepped  into  the  road  ahead  of  my 
team.  One  cried,  "  Wait  a  bit,  stranger  ; 
Vol.  xxii— 25. 


there  is  likely  to  be   trouble,  and  you 
don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  it." 

Realizing  that  the  looked-for  tragedy 
was  about  to  happen,  I  tried  to  wheel 
about.  To  my  surprise  a  dozen  men 
were  close  behind  me.  "We  don't  want 
you  to  give  any  alarm,"  said  one,  "so 
we  will  stand  guard  over  you  till  it  is 
over." 

I  glanced  ahead,  —  a  rod  farther  on, 
and  the  timber  would  have  been  reached 
by  Ross  and  Williams  ;  but  that  short 
distance  was  not  to  be  traversed  by 
them,  for  ascore  of  men  suddenly  sprang 
out  of  the  dense  bushes  that  lined  the 
way.  From  behind  every  log,  and  stump, 
and  bunch  of  wild  cherry  bushes,  armed 
men  rushed  forward. 

The  victims  attempted  to  draw  their 
weapons  but  were  overpowered.  There 
was  a  short  but  terrific  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  for  both  were  strong  and  ath- 
letic men,  but  the  odds  were  against 
them.  One  moment  I  saw  a  struggling 
mass,  and  the  next  the  two  were  thrown 
to  the  earth,  and  held  there  by  a  dozen 
powerful  and  resolute  men. 

The  guards  led  my  team  nearer  the 
scene,  though  I  would  fain  have  re- 
mained at  a  distance.  The  number  of 
miners  was  constantly  increasing,  as  the 
shout  was  raised  that  the  thieves  had 
been  captured.  "  Hang  them,  hang 
them,"  was  the  general  cry. 

Preparations  were  made  to  carry  this 
verdict  into  instant  execution.  Ropes 
had  already  been  provided,  and  these 
were  now  brought  forward.  A  slip-noose 
was  made  in  the  end  of  each.  The  coats 
of  the  unfortunate  wretches  were  fairly 
torn  from  their  backs.  The  ropes  were 
fastened  around  their  necks.  There 
was  no  form  of  trial,  but  they  were  in- 
stantly to  be  strung  up. 

The  men  implored  for  mercy.  "  We 
will  leave  at  once  and  never  return," 
they  cried. 

One  of  the  miners,  who  acted  as  a 
leader,  replied,  "  We  gave  you  fair  warn- 
ing twice  and  you  refused  to  go.     The 
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next  time  we  swore  that  we  would  kill 
you,  and  that  time  has  now  come." 

I  was  near  enough  to  mark  the  pale, 
agitated,  and  ghastly  aspect  upon  the 
faces  of  the  doomed  wretches.  All 
thought  of  resistance  had  disappeared, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  most  craven 
and  abject  looks.  I  pitied  the  poor  dev- 
ils, but  was  powerless  to  aid  them.  Once 
indeed  I  attempted  to  spring  from  the 
vehicle,  but  was  instantly  stopped  by 
half  a  dozen  flashing  revolvers  and  heard 
the  stern  words,  "  Don't  move,  if  you 
value  your  life."  The  prisoners  begged 
for  time, — they  would  go  to  jail,  they 
would  confess  their  crime,  and  be  sent 
to  prison  for  years.  In  heartrending 
tones  they  begged  and  pleaded,  while 
the  preparations  for  their  execution 
were  going  on. 

"  It  is  too  late,"  I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  leader  say  ;  "  in  two  minutes  you 
will  be  in  hell."  Every  miner  lent  will- 
ing aid,  and  the  hands  of  the  two  men 
were  securely  fastened  behind  them. 
They  were  now  hurried  forward  to  the 
point  of  timber  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  a  convenient  tree  selected. 

Now  that  death  menaced  him  in  the 
face,  Ross  ceased  to  beg  for  life,  and 
even  cursed  his  companion  for  so  do- 
ing.    "  If  we  must  hang  let  us  die  like 

men,"  he  cried;   "these  d villains 

would  not  show  mercy  to  one  "of  their 
own  children." 

Some  of  the  men  would  have  replied, 
but  the  leader  cut  them  short  by  crying, 
"No  time  to  talk  now,  and  we'll  soon 
stop  this  fellow's  howling,"  alluding  to 
Williams,  who  still  continued  to  beg 
most  piteously  for  his  life. 

The  men  who  surrounded  me  led  the 
team  still  nearer  to  the  scene  of  execu- 
tion, and  only  regretted  that  they  were 
forced  to  watch  me  instead  of  helping 
their  comrades.  An  instant  later  the 
ends  of  the  long  ropes  were  thrown 
over  a  limb  of  the  tree  that  had  been 
selected,  and  these  ends  were  at  once 
seized  by  fifty  miners.     Without  wait- 


ing for  any  word  of  command,  but  as  if 
moved  by  a  common  impulse,  the  line 
of  men  moved  away  from  the  tree,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  two  unfortunates 
swung  high  into  the  air.  The  writhings 
and  contortions  of  their  bodies  were 
frightful  to  behold  as  they  slowly  stran- 
gled to  death,  while  their  staring  eyes, 
lolling  tongues,  and  distorted  counte- 
nances, made  me  faint  and  sick  at  heart. 

Not  content  with  their  slow  death, 
one  brutal  fellow  caught  hold  of  the 
feet  of  John  Ross,  and  pulled  down  with 
all  his  weight.  The  stern  voice  of  his 
teader  bade  him  instantly  quit  his  hold, 
and  he  slunk  back  out  of  sight  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  own  act. 

Gradually  the  contortions  grew  less 
frightful,  then  ceased  altogether,  and 
soon  the  bodies  hung  limp  and  lifeless. 
The  ends  of  the  ropes  were  now  fas- 
tened to  some  small  trees  near  by,  and  a 
placard  fastened  to  the  bodies  with  the 
words  "Miners'  Vengeance."  As  soon 
as  the  men  were  dead  I  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  my  way,  though  one  of  the 
miners  cautioned  me  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner that  the  less  I  said  about  the  matter 
the  better  it  would  be  for  me. 

An  elderly  man  was  about  starting 
for  his  home,  which  lay  in  my  direction. 
Hoping  to  learn  something  more  about 
the  cause  of  the  lynching,  I  invited  him 
to  ride  with  me.  Shortly  after  starting, 
he  shook  his  head  saying,  "  It  is  bad, 
bad,  but  it  had  to  be  done." 

"But  why?  "  I  asked,  "the  law—" 

"  The  law,"  he  answered,  "would  not 
touch  this  case.  They  were  cunning 
and  adroit  rascals.  We  hardly  expected 
they  would  be  convicted  for  burglary, 
but  we  hoped  they  would,  for  we  did 
not  want  to  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands." 

"But  surely  they  were  not  guilty,"  I 
said. 

"  If  burglary  had   been   their  only 
crime,   the  law   could    have  taken  its'  I 
course,"  was  his  reply,  "  and  we  would 
have  abided  by  the  result,  but  this  was 
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not  their  first  nor  their  only  crime.  For 
the  past  year  they  have  been  robbing 
our  sluices.  Time  after  time  we  tried 
to  catch  them,  but  without  effect.  We 
had  them  arrested  and  tried,  but  could 
not  convict  them.  Then  we  gave  them 
fair  warning,  but  they  only  laughed  at 
us.  Night  after  night  I  have  watched, 
when  tired  and  worn  from  my  day's 
labor,  for  the  gold  they  stole  was  needed 
for  my  wife  and  children.  They  idled 
away  their  time,  and  then  stole  our  gold 
and  gambled  it  off.  This  time  we  had 
a  meeting,  and  swore  if  the  law  did  not 
punish  them,  then  the  men  whom  they 
had  wronged  would  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  You  have  seen  the 
result,  and  Ross  and  Williams  have  felt 
the  force  of  the  miners'  vengeance. 

To  this  I  could  make  no  reply,  and 
we  drove  on  in  silence  till  our  destina- 
tion was  reached. 

The  next  day  I  learned  that  the  bod- 
ies had  been  cut  down  and  buried,  and 
that   from    the  grave   the  ends  of  the 


ropes  had  been  left  protruding,  so  that 
no  questions  would  be  asked  by  those 
who  found  the  grave.  One  meddlesome 
fellow  indeed  undertook  to  say  that  he 
had  found  this  grave,  but  he  was  short- 
lyafterwards  approached  by  two  brawny 
miners,  one  of  whom  said  :  "  My  friend, 
you  must  have  been  mistaken  about 
what  you  saw." 

"No,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  found—" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  miner  in 
sharp  and  vehement  tones,  at  the  same 
instant  grasping  the  handle  of  his  re- 
volver. 

The  man  gave  a  quick  glance  into  his 
face,  and  saw  something  written  there 
that  appalled  him.  He  instantly  apol- 
ogized, said  he  must  have  been  Jmis- 
taken,  and  during  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  was  never  again  known  to 
allude  to  the  circumstance. 

No  jeff ort  was  made  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities to  bring  the  actors  to  justice, 
as  it  was  felt  that  all  such  attempts 
would  have  been  utterly  useless. 

5.  S.  Boynton. 
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CAPTURING  A  HIGHWAYMAN. 


My  uncle  was  a  quick  -  tempered 
man, [said  the  detective,]  and  when  angry 
would  swear  till  the  shingles  would  rat- 
tle off  the  roof.  He  occupied  a  prom- 
inent position  with  Wells,  Fargo,  and 
Company,  and  the  frequent  highway 
robberies  in  the  summer  of  18 — kept  him 
at  fever  heat. 

He  was  handed  a  telegram  one  morn- 
ing that  sent  him  off  into  a  regular  tan- 
trum, and  as  he  read  the  slip  of  yellow 
paper  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  he 
stamped  up  and  down  the  room,  curs- 
ing like  a  Mexican  mule  packer. 

"  Another  stage  stopped,"  he  cried, 
"the  treasure  box  taken,  and  $3,000 
gone  to  hell." 

"What  route?"  I  asked,  alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  stage  line. 

"  The  Marysville  and ,"  was  his 

reply ;  "  one  of  those  d — n  mountain 
roads  where  the  underbrush  and  dense 
woods  render  it  easy  for  a  man  to  es- 
cape, and  where  it  is  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble to  follow  him." 

"Any  description  of  the  robbers,"  I 
asked. 

"  Yes ;  it 's  that  tall,  black-headed 
lone  highwayman,"  was  the  answer. 
"He  apparently  works  alone,  and  never 
takes  a  partner.  This  is  the  fourf.h  stage 
he  has  robbed  this  summer."  And  my 
uncle  continued  to  stamp  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  pull  savagely  his  shaggy 
red  hair,  as  he  continued:  "He  has  at 
least  $10,000  of  our  money,  and  we 
have  n't  the  least  clew  who  the  fellow  is, 
or  where  he  lives.  He  is  on  this  road 
one  week,  and  a  hundred  miles  from 
there  next.  I  '11  give  $500  to  any  man 
that  will  put  him  behind  the  bars." 

"  Make  it  a  thousand,  and  I  will  try 
the  job,"  said  I,  winking  at  my  fellow 
clerks,  who  knew  my  uncle's  rabidness 
about  stage  robbers. 


"  Done,"  he  cried,  crushing  the  yel- 
low paper  in  his  hand ;  "  lodge  that 
blanked  rascal  in  jail,  and  prove  him 
guilty,  and  the  thousand  shall  be  yours." 

"A  thousand  dollars  !  "  I  mentally  re- 
peated ;  "almost  as  much  as  I  earn  here 
in  a  year." 

A  sudden  inspiration  seized  me  :  our 
two  best  detectives  were  in  Arizona  on 
a  case,  and  the  field  was  open  to  me. 
With  a  bound  I  sprang  up,  for  I  had  in- 
herited some  of  my  uncle's  hasty  man- 
ner, and  exclaimed  :  "That 's  a  bargain. 
Put  one  of  the  boys  at  my  desk,  and  I 
will  be  off  tonight." 

He  laughed,  and  answered,  "  Jim,  you 
can  try,  but  you  will  fail,  as  all  the 
others  have  done,  for  he  is  the  very 
devil  to  escape  detection." 

As  I  hurried  toward  the  door,  after 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  telegram,  he 
called  after  me,  "  I  '11  bet  you  a  suit  of 
clothes  you  don't  succeed." 

"A  suit  goes,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Hear  that,  boys  ?  "  shouted  my  un- 
cle ;  "a  good  broadcloth  suit  is  the  bet." 

I  nodded  in  reply,  and  hurried  from 
the  room. 

Two  hours  later  a  short,  wiry-looking 
Irishman,  with  hands  and  face  begrimed  ' 
with  coal  dust,  and  wearing  a  torn, 
faded,  and  well  worn  brown  coat,  a  pair 
of  dirty  blue  overalls,  thick-soled  boots, 
and  an  old  white  woolen  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes,  entered  the  office 
and  accosted  my  uncle  by  saying,  "Be- 
dad,  sir,  and  I  was  tould  ye  was  need- 
ing a  handy  mon  wid  yer  horses,  and  I 
thought  — " 

"Who  the  hell  told  you  that  ?  "  was 
the  snappish  reply. 

"  Faith,  and  it  was  a  young  fellow 
wid  a  black  mustache,  who  said  he 
worked  here,  and  that  I  would  find  his 
uncle  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  civil 
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jintlemen  in  the  whole  city.  He  wrote 
his  name,  sir,  on  this  bit  of  card,  and 
said—" 

"Well, I'll  be  blanked,"  cried  my  uncle, 
interrupting  the  Irishman,  and  looking 
at  the  card  intently,  "  What  does  that 
boy  mean  ?."  and  he  turned  to  show  the 
name  to  one  of  my  fellow  clerks. 

"  Simply  to  see  whether  I  am  well 
disguised,"  was  my  reply. 

"What's  that?"  shouted  my  uncle, 
turning  suddenly  and  eying  me  curi- 
ously. His  face  relaxed,  and  he  broke 
into  a  laugh,  saying,  "  You  '11  do,  Jim  ; 
the  devil  himself  would  n't  know'you." 

"He's  not  an  old  acquaintance  like 
yourself,"  was  my  retort.  During  the 
winter  before  I  had  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  an  Irishman  in  some  amateur 
theatricals,  and  had  taken  lessons  in  my 
brogue  from  a  friendly  drayman,  while 
I  had  paid  a  stiff  price  for  some  help 
in  costume  and  face  make-up  to  one 
of  the  best  comedians  in  the  city.  I 
therefore  felt  somewhat  at  home  in  my 
disguise,  and  believed  I  could  pursue 
my  investigations  without  attracting  at- 
tention. 

On  the  next  trip  of  the  Marysville  and 

stage  I  occupied  an  outside  seat. 

The  driver  was  young  and  something 
of  a  braggart. 

I  broached  the  matter  of  the  robbery 
by  saying,  "I  hear  it  is  a  bit  dangerous 
to  carry  much  gold  on  this  road." 

"  It 's  safe  enough  for  the  likes  of  you," 
was  the  driver's  answer. 

"It's  meself  that  don't  fear  all  the 
robbers  in  the  State.  Honest  poverty  is 
a  better  safeguard  than  all  the  bars  and 
bolts  in  the  land." 

"You  could  sleep  outdoors  from 
Fourth  of  July  till  Christmas  and  never 
be  robbed  of  a  dime,"  was  his  answer. 

"But  you  were  robbed,"  with  a  slight 
emphasis  on  the  pronoun. 

"  That  fellow  had  the  drop  on  me,  for 
he  jumped  from  behind  a  bush,  shotgun 
in  hand,  and  cried,  '  Stop,  damn  you,  or 
I  will  blow  the  top  of  your  head  off.'  " 


"  And  you  stopped  ? " 

"  That  is  what  I  did.  You  don't  catch 
me  running  when  a  man  has  the  drop 
on  me,  but  if  I  had  had  my  gun  I  would 
have  made  it  hot  for  him." 

"  How  many  robbers  were  there  ? " 

"How  many  ?  Why  just  one,  but  if  I 
had  had  my  gun — " 

"Wan," — with  a  howl  of  derision, — 
"just  wan  robber  to  stop  such  a  brave 
man  as  you.  By  me  soul  I  thought  there 
must  have  been  a  dozen." 

The  driver  glared  at  me  to  see  wheth- 
er" I  was  making  fun  of  him  or  not,  and 
then  answered,  "One  man  is  enough 
when  he  has  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of 
a  loaded  shotgun." 

"What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow?"  I 
asked. 

"He  was  about  six  feet  tall,  wore  a 
white  hat,  a  long  linen  duster,  brown 
overalls,  and  had  a  white  cloth  mask 
over  his  face." 

"  Could  ye  see  his  hair  or  beard  ? " 

"  Both  were  black,  so  far  as  I  could 
tell.  There  wasn't  much  time," —  this 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  another 
passenger, — "for  as  soon  as  I  pulled  up 
my  team  he  cried,. 'Pitch  out  that  treas- 
ure box ;  I  have  made  a  winning  this 
time.' 

" '  My  team  won't  stand,'  I  said. 

" '  Damn  your  team  ;  throw  out  that 
box  and  be  quick  about  it,  or  I  '11  fill 
your  hide  so  full  of  buckshot  that  you 
will  think  you  've  had  the  small  pox.' 

"I  did  n't  wait  for  a  second  invitation, 
but  just  pitched  that  old  box  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  bushes  alongside  of 
the  road. 

" '  Now  git,'  cried  the  tall  robber, 
'  or  there  will  be  a  funeral,  and  your  dad 
will  be  chief  mourner.'  " 

"  And  you  got?"  asked  the  passenger. 

"  I  did  :  you  see  I  had  no  show,  but  if 
I  had  had  my  gun  — "  but  at  this  moment 
we  reached  a  station,and  I  never  learned 
what  the  driver  would  have  done. 

At  the House  I  got  off  the  stage 

to  begin  my  investigations. 
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During  the  day  I  visited  the  spot 
where  the  robbery  had  been  committed  ; 
a  huge  rock  upon  one  side  and  a  bunch 
of  wild  cherries  upon  the  other  afforded 
the  robber  a  safe  place  of  concealment; 
while  on  either  side  were  deep  wooded 
canons.  On  the  south  slope  of  the  hill 
I  found  no  footprints,  but  on  the  north 
side  I  was  more  successful.  These  foot- 
prints corresponded  with  those  near  the 
bunch  of  cherry  bushes,  and  I  followed 
them  for  nearly  half  a  mile,but  suddenly 
lost  the  trail.  I  retraced  my  steps,  and 
went  over  the  ground  a  second  time.  To 
my  surprise  I  lost  them  in  the  same  spot 
as  before.  They  were  plain  and  distinct 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  suddenly 
ended.  The  spot  was  on  open  ground, 
and  within  some  yards  of  a  huge  fallen 
pine. 

I  searched  carefully  all  the  afternoon 
but  could  find  no  further  traces.  Next 
morning  at  an  early  hour  I  was  on  the 
trail  once  more,  and  followed  the  foot- 
prints from  the  bunch  of  cherries  to  the 
same  spot  where  I  had  lost  them  the  day 
before.  It  seemed  odd  and  mysterious, 
for  I  could  not  understand  what  had 
become  of  the  marks  the  robber  must 
have  made.  While  idly  looking  about, 
I  picked  up  a  piece  of  pine  bark  some 
yards  from  where  the  steps  disappeared. 
To  my  surprise  there  was  an  impression 
of  nails  as  though  made  by  a  boot.  I 
hastily  gathered  up  several  other  pieces 
scattered  over  the  ground,  and  on  three 
of  these  I  found  the  same  impressions. 

I  now  ran  back  to  the  end  of  the  trail 
and  studied  the  situation  attentively. 
"  Ah  !  I  have  it  at  last,"  I  cried  to  my- 
self. "The  robber  has  used  a  number 
of  pieces  of  bark  as  stepping  stones  and 
then  thrown  them  away."  It  was  ap- 
parent his  object  must  have  been  to 
gain  the  fallen  tree,  so  I  ran  down  to 
the  lower  end  of  this,  expecting  to  find 
footprints  leading  from  it.  I  was  not 
disappointed,  but  to  my  surprise  the 
marks  were  not  the  same  as  before. 
Those  coming  down  the  hill  had  been 


made  by  nailed  boots,  these  were  made 
by  a  light,  thin-soled  boot  or  shoe,  yet 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  print  was 
the  same. 

I  now  gave  my  whole  attention  to  the 
log,  as  though  that  contained  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  ;  yet  I  could  not  see 
the  slightest  suspicious  thing  about  it. 
I  went  around  the  log  two  or  three 
times,  but  found  nothing.  On  one  side 
was  a  small  heap  of  dried  brush,  and  I 
threw  this  to  one  side,  that  nothing 
might  be  undone,  yet  without  any 
thought  that  I  would  find  anything  hid- 
den, for  I  could  see  the  ground  beneath. 

On  removing  the  brush,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  small  opening  in  the 
log,  and  inside  was  quite  a  cavity.  This 
I  hastily  explored,  and  was  gratified  to 
find  apair  of  heavy  nailed  boots.  "  Some 
trace  at  least ! "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  Let  us 
see  if  there  is  anything  more." 

I  quickly  unearthed  a  long  linen  dust- 
er, a  pair  of  brown  overalls,  and  a  white 
hat.  Last  of  all  I  found  the  cloth  mask, 
wig,  and  false  beard,  that  had  been  worn 
by  the  robber. 

I  was  much  excited  over  my  discovery, 
and  for  a  few  moments  could  not  sit 
down  to  study  the  articles  attentively. 
When  I  did  so,  two  little  things  at- 
tracted my  attention  :  one  was  a  red 
hair  inside  the  wig,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  the  robber  was  red-headed ;  the 
other  was  that  both  wig  and  beard  were 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  I  con- 
cluded they  must  have  been  made  in 
San  Francisco  rather  than  in  any  smaller 
town.  I  put  the  clothing  into  a  bundle 
and  managed  to  smuggle  it  into  the 
house  and  get  it  inside  my  valise  with- 
out attracting  attention. 

On  reaching  the  city  I  was  greeted 
with  a  derisive  laugh  by  my  uncle,  and 
the  words  :  "  I  knew  you  were  on  a  wild 
goose  chase.  That  fellow  is  as  slippery 
as  a  block  of  ice." 

I  told  him  what  I  had  discovered,  and 
laid  before  him  my  plans. 

"Ah,"  he  cried  with  delight,  "that's 
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better  than  I  thought.  Stick  to  it,  Jim, 
you  may  get  the  fellow  yet." 

I  went  the  rounds  of  the  various  places 
where  wigs  were  made,  and  late  in  the 
day  came  to  a  shop  where  a  Frenchman 
recognized  his  own  handiwork.  "  The 
man  that  got  it?"  I  asked.  "Do  you 
recollect  him  ? " 

He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  be  was  a  tall,  red-headed 
man.  Said  he  was  an  actor,  and  wanted 
me  to  do  my  best.  He  paid  well  for  it, 
too,"'  continued  the  man,  as  he  looked 
at  the  wig  with  professional  pride. 

I  obtained  from  the  Frenchman  all 
the  details  he  could  tell  me  about  the 
robber's  appearance,  and  then  asked, 
"  I  suppose  you  did  not  learn  his  name  ? " 

He  consulted  a  small  memorandum 
book  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered, 
"  Yes,  here  is  his  name.  He  paid  me 
half  the  price  of  the  work  when  it  was 
ordered,  and  I  marked  down  the  name 
he  gave  me.     It  is  Silas  Wagner." 

Thanking  the  wig-maker,  and  paying 
him  liberally  for  his  valuable  informa- 
tion, I  hurried  away.  I  now  went  to  a 
printing  office  and  looked  over  the  files 
of  the  paper  for  some  weeks  back,  and 
at  length  found  the  name  Silas  Wagner, 
as  a  guest  of  the House. 

The  hotel  was  a  third-class  house, 
and  the  clerk  remembered  Wagner.  His 
description  corresponded  with  the  wig- 
maker's,  but  was  more  particular,  as  he 
had  talked  with  the  man  a  number  of 
times  in  his  stay  of  three  or  four  days. 

"He  was  registered  from  'the  city, 
but,"  said  the  clerk,  "  I  think  he  is  from 
Piumas  or  Lassen  County,  though  he  did 
not  say  so.  I  am  from  Plumas,  and  I  saw 
the  man  was  familiar  with  that  moun- 
tain section.  He  was  very  cautious,  and 
said  but  little  about  himself  or  friends. 
I  had  no  cause  to  suspect  him,  but  I  saw 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  answer  any 
of  my  questions  about  his  home.  I  think 
Wagner  has  relatives  in  Lassen,  and  am 
under  the  impression  they  are  in  the 
stock  business,  but  am  not  certain." 


I  went  to  a  barber  shop  and  had  my 
beard  and  mustache  shaved  off  and  hair 
cut  closely.  I  next  purchased  a  suit  of 
clothes  that  would  give  me  a  boyish  ap- 
pearance, and  prepared  for  a  trip  over 
the  mountains. 

I  explained  my  plans  to  my  uncle,  and 
he  wanted  me  to  take  some  experienced 
man  with  me. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  can  do  better  alone." 

"That  fellow  is  cool  and  desperate, 
Jim,  and  he  will  get  the  drop  on  you  un- 
less you  are  careful." 

"  I  will  keep  both  eyes  open,"  was 
my  reply,"  for  I  value  my  neck  more 
than  the  reward  you  have  offered." 

Three  days  later,  mounted  on  a  good 
mule  I  had  hired,  and  carrying  a  supply 
of  fishing  tackle,  I  crossed  a  range  of 
mountains  south  of  Janesvillein  Lassen 
County,  and  entered  a  wild  and  lonely 
valley  where  a  brother-in-law  of  Silas 
Wagner  kept  his  stock  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  I  found  Mr.  a  pleas- 
ant and  companionable  gentleman,  bluff 
and  blunt  in  his  ways,  but  a  good,  hon- 
est man,  if  his  physiognomy  was  an  in- 
dex to  his  character. 

"  Come  right  in,"  he  cried,  "and  make 
yourself  at  home.  It 's  not  often  I  have 
a  visitor, and  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  So 
saying,  he  helped  me  unsaddle  and 
picket  my  mule,  and  pointed  out  to  me 
the  best  places  to  fish. 

I  went  to  the  creek  a  few  rods  distant 
to  cast  my  line  for  trout,  while  the  own- 
er of  the  place  started  a  fire  for  supper. 
The  fish  bit  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time 
I  had  caught  ten  or  twelve  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  my  errand  in  the  valley,  when 
I  was  startled  by  the  near  approach  of 
a  man  on  horseback.  I  glanced  up  sud- 
denly ;  the  rider  was  a  tall  man,  with  red 
hair  and  beard.  "Can  it  be  Wagner, 
the  robber  ? "  I  said  to  myself. 

"  Hello,"  he  cried  sharply,  pulling  up 
his  horse  with  a  jerk,  "I  thought  you 
were  Bob." 

I  nodded  my  head  towards  the  cabin 
and  said,  "  He  's  there."" 
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He  advanced  to  the  door  and  called 
out,  "  Hey  there,  Bob  !  " 

"  How  are  you,  Silas  ? "  said  Mr. 

as  he  came  to  the  door.  "Glad  to  see 
you  once  more  ;  get  right  down  and  uiir 
saddle  your  horse." 

My  heart  thumped  loudly,  and  I  feared 
I  should  betray  myself  by  my  nervous 
and  excited  manner.  The  new  arrival 
was  the  man  I  sought,  Silas  Wagner 
the  highwayman  !  His  visit,  as  I  soon 
learned,  was  purely  accidental,  for  he 
had  not  been  in  the  valley  before  for  a 
year.  It  was  a  case  of  sheer  good  luck 
for  me. 

When  I  glanced  at  the  massive  form 
of  the  robber  and  noted  his  quickness  of 
movement,  I  realized  that  I  was  no  match 
for  him  in  a  personal  encounter  ;  if  I  cap- 
tured him  it  must  be  done  by  strategy. 
But  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 

I  soon  had  a  good  lot  of  fish,  and  set 
to  work  cleaning  them  for  supper.     In 

this    I   was   assisted  by  Mr.  ,   but 

Wagner  appeared  ill  at  ease  ;  he  fre- 
quently cast  his  eyes  up  and  down  the 
valley,  as  though  watching  for  the  ap- 
proach of  some  one. 

"Anything  wrong,  Silas  ? "  asked  Mr. 
,  "you  seem  mighty  uneasy." 

Wagner  started,  his  face  flushed,  and 
with  an  apparent  effort  he  laughed  and 
answered,  "  O,  nothing ;  I  am  carrying 
some  gold  up  north  to  buy  cattle  for 
Miller  &  Company,  and  it  makes  me  a 
little  nervous.  I  thought  once  I  was 
followed  today,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
take  any  chances,"— examining  a  large 
revolver  slung  to  his  belt. 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  Silas,"  said 
the  other  ;  "here  is  something  that  will 
stand  off  robbers,"  and  he  picked  up  a 
loaded  shotgun  from  a  corner,  put  a 
fresh  cap  on,  and  set  it  near  the  door. 

Our  supper,  consisting  of  fried  trout, 
warm  biscuits,  fresh  butter,  milk,  and 
honey,  was  quickly  disposed  of,  and  then, 
as  it  was  yet  early,  all  moved  out  be- 
neath a  tamarack  tree.  I  was  studying 
over  a  plan  to  catch  the  robber  off  his 


guard,  for  I  felt  confident  it  would  not 
do  to  put  off  the  decisive  moment,  when 
a  chance  presented  itself. 

A  large  gray  squirrel  appeared  in  the 
branches  overhead,  and  the  highway- 
man drew  his  pistol  and  fired,  bringing 
the  animal  to  the  ground.  "  You  're  as 
handy  as  ever  with  the  pistol,"  remarked 
the  stock-man,  picking  up  the  squirrel. 

"  Do  you  see  that  cone  ? "  asked  Wag- 
ner, pointing  to  a  small  cone  high  in  the 
tree,  "  I  can  cut  the  twig  that  holds  that, 
and  so  saying,  he  fired  and  brought  the 
cone  to  the  ground.  He  then  fired  three 
more  shots  at  as  many  different  objects 
near  the  place,  and  not  once  did  he  miss 
his  mark. 

I  watched  him  eagerly,  counting  each 
shot,  for  if  he  emptied  his  revolver  he 
would  be  defenseless.  I  arose  and  moved 
nearer  the  cabin  door,  so  as  to  be  be- 
tween him  and  the  shotgun ;  but  luck 
was  against  me,  for  he  dropped  his  arm 
after  firing  the  last  shot  and  was  about 
to  reload  the  weapon, —  when  fortunate- 
ly for  me  a  jack-rabbit  appeared  in  the 
little  meadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek. 

The  highwayman  raised  his  pistol  and 
fired ;  the  rabbit  fell  dead,  shot  through 
the  brain. 

This  was  the  second  I  had  waited  for, 
and  while  his  arm  was  yet  extended  I 
drew  my  own  pistol,  and  cried  as  I  threw 
back  my  coat  to  show  my  badge  as  an 
officer,  "  Throw  up  your  hands  ;  you  are 
my  prisoner." 

With  a  panther-like  bound  he  sprang 
toward  me,  shouting,  "Damn  you,  no 
boy  can  arrest  me  ! " 

I  fired  twice  and  both  the  shots  took 
effect,  but  neither  stopped  his  rush.  To 
allow  him  to  get  hold  of  me  meant  cer- 
tain death,  so  I  sprang  out  of  his  reach. 
As  I  turned,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  inside 
his  vest  and  fired  three  shots  in  quick 
succession,  crying  at  the  same  instant, 
"  I  '11  send  you  straight  to  hell ! " 

Each  shot  hit  me  or  passed  through 
my  clothing   but  neither  disabled  me. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  the  chamber  of 
my  pistol  caught  in  some  manner  and 
would  not  revolve. 

With  a  curse  upon  it  I  threw  down  the 
weapon,  and  bounded  into   the   cabin. 

When  I  emerged,  shotgun  in  hand, 
the  robber  was  some  rods  away,  running 
toward  his  horse.  "Stop,"  I  shouted, 
"or  I  will  fire." 

"Fire  away,"  he  cried,  but  did  not  halt. 

I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  Wagner  fell 
to  the  ground,  as  I  supposed,  mortally 
wounded.  I  ran  toward  him,  crying, 
"Surrender,  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

"I  give  up,"  he  said,  letting  his  pistol 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  rising  slowly  to 
his  feet. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  cried  the 
rancher,  for  so  rapid  had  been  our  move- 
ments that  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
to  interfere. 

"  It  means,"  I  replied,  "that  he  robbed 
a  stage  and  that  I  have  arrested  him." 

A  single  look  at  his  brother-in-law 
convinced  him  that  I  spoke  the  truth, 
but  the  only  comment  that  he  made 
was,  "  Silas,  if  yer  broke  the  law,  yer 
must  take  the  consequences." 

With  an  oath  at  his  bad  luck  the  high- 
wayman answered,  "  If  the  damned  fel- 


low had  not  broken  my  right  arm  with 
his  first  shot  he  never  would  have  had 
me." 

To  my  surprise  he  had  not  been 
struck  with  the  buck-shot  at  all,  but  had 
stumbled  and  fallen  just  as  I  fired. 

Mr.  now  examined   his  wounds 

and  bandaged  up  the  arm  with  some 
rude  skill.  I  stood  guard  over  my  pris- 
oner that  night,  for  my  own  wounds 
though  sore  and  painful  were  not  seri- 
ous. The  next  morning  I  took  him 
across  the  mountains,  where  his  arm 
was  dressed  and  my  own  injuries  attend- 
ed to.  After  a  rest  of  one  day  I  started 
on  my  return,  and  after  a  tedious  trip, 
in  which  I  was  well  nigh  worn  out  from 
fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  I  landed  the 
highwayman  securely  in  jail. 

His  holsters  contained  about  $5,000, 
and  this  much  the  company  received, 
less  the  $1,000  that  was  paid  me  as  a 
reward.  Wagner  was  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison  for  twelve  years. 

My  uncle  paid  his  debt,  and  I  won  as 
handsome  a  suit  as  any  young  man  ever 
had.  What  was  better,  my  salary  was 
raised  and  I  went  into  the  employ  of  the 
company  as  a  detective,  a  position  that 
I  held  for  many  years. 

vS.  .S.  Boynton. 
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A  good  many  years  ago  there  took 
place  in  Monterey  County  one  of  the 
most  tragic  of  the  many  tragic  incidents 
that  have  attended  controversies  on  land 
and  boundary  claims  in  California.  It 
occurred  on  a  beautiful  spring  morning 
in  a  quiet  and  lovely  little  valley,  near 
the  town  of  W . 

On  the  morning  in  question,  the  east 
was  just  brightening  toward  daylight, 
above  the  mountains.  The  valley  showed 
no  sign  of  life  yet,  except  that  from  the 
chimney  of  a  little  one-story  ranch-house 
the  smoke  began  to  curl  up  into  the 
sweet,  still  air. 

The  house  was  built  close  up  to  the 
road,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
rail  fence.  Behind  this  fence  had  been 
planted,  a  few  years  before,  some  acacia 
trees,  now  already  grown  to  fair  propor- 
tions. In  one  corner,  where  the  fence 
running  alongside  the  house  joined  the 
fence  in  front,  a  great  wild  rosebush 
displayed  its  fragrant  pink  flowers;  from 
underneath  this  rosebush  two  squirrels 
ran  chasing  one  another ;  now  along  the 
top  rail  of  the  fence,  stopping  abruptly 
now  and  then  to  chatter  away  at  each 
other. 

A  family  of  linnetsin  the  acacias  made 
the  air  ring  with  their  early  morning 
chorus  ;  while  a  meadow  lark  warbled 
and  trilled  her  mellow  notes  in  vary- 
ing cadenzas,  interrupted  occasionally 
by  the  loud  shrill  voice  of  the  barn-yard 
cock,  as  if  he  were  striving  harder  each 
time  to  make  himself  heard.  All  these 
demonstrations  betokened  the  approach 
of  day.  How  innocent,  how  harmoni- 
ous ;  how  all  seemed  in  keeping,  peace- 
ful and  natural. 

But  one  familiar  voice  was  absent,  — 
that  of  the  old  watchdog;  perhaps  he 
was  still  asleep. 

The   rosebush  in    the   fence    corner 


moved  as  if  some  one  were  pushing 
apart  its  thorny  branches ;  the  squirrels 
could  not  do  it.  A  man  with  contracted 
eyebrows,  and  an  ugly  look  in  his  small 
black  eyes,  was  crouching  on  the  ground 
under  the  shadow  of  that  rosebush, 
thrusting  the  barrel  of  an  ominous-look- 
ing rifle  between  its  thorny  stems, —  an 
evil  contrast  to  the  peace  and  harmony 
around.  The  songs  of  the  birds  and  the 
innocent  playfulness  of  the  squirrels 
irritated  rather  than  amused  his  coarse 
and  sullen  temper.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  front  door  of  the  little  dwelling, 
and  his  lips  moved  with  a  suppressed 
oath. 

He  listened  intently,  for  he  heard  a 
voice  within;  his  eyebrows  contracted 
closer,  and  large  veins  appeared  on  his 
forehead;  unconsciously  his  grip  tight- 
ened on  the  rifle.  One  of  the  squirrels 
moving  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence 
looked  at  him,  wondering  what  he  was 
going  to  do  next ;  but  as  there  was  a 
noise  at  the  door,  as  if  a  key  were  being 
turned  in  the  lock,  the  squirrel  scam- 
pered chattering  away. 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  a  young  woman  dressed  in  a  loose- 
fitting  wrapper  appeared  on  the  porch. 

She  was  young,  even  girlish  in  face 
and  form  ;  but  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
have  a  troubled  expression  this  morn- 
ing, as  she  raised  one  hand  over  them, 
taking  a  good  look  up  and  down  the 
road.  Taking  another  step  forward,  she 
called  out,  "  Here,  Jack !  here,  Jack ! 
here, — "  A  clear,  sharp  report  suddenly 
startled  the  serene  morning, — theyoung 
woman  threw  up  her  hands,  and  with  a 
low  moan,  fell  forward,  dead. 

That  was  the  only  reply  to  her  call. 
Jack  did  n't  come,  for  he  too,  poor,  faith- 
ful Jack,  lay  dead  ;  poisoned  meat  had 
been  thrown  to  him  the  night  before,  and 
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poor  Jack  had  crawled  under  the  house 
to  die. 

Presently  the  voice  of  a  little  child 
was  heard  crying  in  the  house  :  "  Mam- 
ma, mamma,  mamma  ! "  Poor  little  one, 
her  mother  would  never  again  press  her 
baby  to  her  heart  and  kiss  its  rosy  cheeks 
over  and  over  ;  no,  her  heart's  blood  was 
flowing  slowly  from  a  cruel  wound  in  the 
left  breast.  The  assassin  was  a  crack 
shot  and  he  did  his  work  well. 

"Mamma,  mamma  !  "  the  piteous  cries 
continued,  but  no  human  help  was  with- 
in hearing  of  the  poor  motherless  child. 

A  few  hours  after  this  terrible  mur- 
der,— one  of  the  foulest  crimes  ever  com- 
mitted in  California, — a  peddler  came 
driving  along  and  stopped  in  front  of 
the  house.  He  had  stopped  there  be- 
fore to  take  eggs,  butter,  or  chickens,  in 
exchange  for  his  wares.  Looking  toward 
the  house  he  was  surprised  to  see  Mrs. 
L —  lying  on  the  front  porch.  He  called 
her  name  and  was  answered  by  the  ter- 
rified sobbing  of  the  two-year-old  baby 
girl,  who  looked  at  him  through  her 
tearful  eyes  and  broke  out  into  a  fresh 
wail :  "Mamma,  mamma— s'eep — mam- 
ma no  hear  little  F'o." 

The  peddler  stood  horrified  at  the 
sight  before  him.  His  blood  almost 
stopped  in  his  veins  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  still,  white  face  of  the  young 
mother.  With  trembling  hands  he  took 
poor  little  Flo  into  his  arms,  her  white 
nightgown  crimsoned  in  front  with  the 
blood  of  her  dead  mother. 

"Where  's  your  papa,  Flo,"  he  asked, 
his  voice  choked,  and  tears  trickling 
down  his  sunburnt  cheeks. 

"Papa  do  'way  off, —  papa  b  'ing  F'o 
somesin'  nice, — papa  love  little  F'o." 

The  peddler  carried  the  baby  into  the 
house.  On  the  front  room  table  lay  an 
open  letter.  He  glanced  over  its  con- 
tents. It  was  from  the  child's  father, 
and  addressed  to  his  wife,  dated  San 
Francisco,  and  said  that  he  would  be 
back  that  very  day. 

Having  given  the  baby  some  milk  and 


bread,  the  peddler  changed  her  blood- 
stained gown  for  a  clean  little  calico 
dress.  He  quietly  slipped  out  and  rev- 
erently drew  a  table  cloth  over  the  face 
of  the  dead  mother.  Then  taking  the 
baby  in  his  arms,  he  said  coaxingly, 
"  Flo,  come,  we  '11  go  and  find  papa, 
won't  we  ?  O,  papa  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
Flo." 

The  child  soon  became  quieted  and 
willingly  went  with  him  ;  though  as  she 
looked  around  and  saw  her  mother,  she 
again  wailed,  "  O,  mamma !  mamma 
s  'eep!"  But  the  peddler  drove  furiously 
away  towards  the  next  town,  where  he 
arrived  after  a  few  hours  of  hard  driving. 
Stopping  at  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  asked  the  woman  to  take  care 
of  the  little  one  until  her  father  should 
call  for  her ;  and  without  further  expla- 
nation drove  on  to  notify  the  proper 
authorities  of  what  had  happened. 

The  coroner,  a  physician,  and  a  num- 
ber of  citizens,  were  soon  on  their  way 
to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  The  ped- 
dler, however,  upon  instructions,  was 
held  under  close  surveillance  by  the  city 
marshal. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  place  they  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  large 
number  of  men,  including  the  sheriff, 
already  on  the  ground.  They  were  all 
greatly  excited,  and  talked  of  the  mur- 
der as  the  most  atrocious  ever  commit- 
ted in  the  county. 

The  peddler  was  the  first  one  to  give 
his  testimony  before  the  coroner's  jury, 
and  notwithstanding  the  pathetic  re- 
cital of  all  the  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  finding  of  the  body  of  the 
mother,  and  the  crying  child  beside  it, 
he  was  the  subject  of  many  a  dark  and 
vengeful  look  from  among  the  bystand- 
ers. During  the  progress  of  his  exam- 
ination the  sheriff  looked  absently  into 
the  distance. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the 
coroner  solemnly,  "there  being  no  oth. 
er  testimony,  n  'ary  another  witness,  we 
might  as  well  bring  this  case  to  a  close." 
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"  Hold  on,"  said  the  sheriff.  "  I  have 
something  to  say  concerning  this  case." 

Being  duly  sworn,  the  sheriff  testified 
as  follows : — 

"  As  I  sat  in  my  office  this  morning, 
betweenthe  hoursof  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
a  man  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  came 
walking  in. 

"  Says  he,  '  Howdy,  Mr.  Sheriff.'  Says 
I,  'Howdy,  Mr.  so-and-so," 

"  Mr.  who  ? "  asked  the  coroner. 

"  Never  mind,  Mr.  Coroner,  we  shall 
come  to  the  name  by-and-by. 

"  Says  he,  '  Sheriff,  I  've  got  a  job  fer 
ye.' 

"  '  How 's  that  ? '  says  I. 

"  Says  he, '  I  want  you  to  arrest  me.'  " 

"Arrest  who  ?  "  asked  the  coroner. 

"  Mr.  Coroner,  I  'm  under  oath,  and 
I'm  givin'  the  conversation  as  it  took 
place. 

"  Says  I,  '  Arrest  you  !  and  what  fer  ? ' 

"  Says  he, '  Guess  I  killed  that  squatter 
woman  out  )onder  on  the  San  J —  Road. 
Sorry  I  did  n't  catch  that  damned  hus- 
band of  hern ;  guess  he  took  French 
leave  when  he  heerd  I  was  round.' 

"  '  All  right,'  says  I ;  '  if  that 's  the  case 
I  '11  arrest  you.' 

"  Says  he,  '  But  mind  you,  before  you 
go  out  yonder,  you  tell  lawyer  B  —  to 
come  here  and  see  me ;  I  want  an  im- 
mediate trial.' 

"  '  All  right,'  says  I  ;  '  come  along.' 

"  He  did  n't  want  to  give  up  his  rifle, 
but  I  finally  persuaded  him  to  give  it 
up,  before  I  locked  him  in  the  cooler. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Coroner,  you  want  to 
know  his  name — by  the  Eternal !  shame 
and  a  curse  upon  it !  for  this  poor  wo- 
man was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  none 
other  than  James  Harpey, —  curse  him, 
—  I  say  it!" 

"Jim  Harpey  !1'  echoed  a  dozen  voices. 

Deep  silence  prevailed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  dark  looks  settled  upon  the 
faces  of  the  men,  as  they  exchanged  sig- 
nificant glances. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  jury  ren- 
dered a  verdict, — and  unanimous  too, — 


setting  forth  that  Mrs.  L —  came  to  her 
death  from  a  gunshot  wound  at  the 
hands  of  one  James  Harpey. 


II. 


News  of  the  terrible  affair  soon  spread 
through  town  and  country.  In  the  mean- 
time the  murderer  had  a  preliminary 
hearing  before  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  contrary  to  similar  proceedings  in 
which  he  had  been  the  main  actor, — as, 
for  instance,  the  killing  of  a  greaser  or 
two,  —  he  could  find  no  one  to  go  his 
bail,  in  spite  of  curses,  threats,  and  in- 
timidations ;  whereupon  he  was  taken 
back  to  jail. 

Being  wealthy  and  universally  feared 
as  a  desperate  character,  the  assassin 
apparently  had  no  fear  but  that  he  could 
effect  his  release  before  dawn  of  another 
day. 

"  What  was  your  motive  for  killing 
Mrs.  L —  ? "  his  lawyer  asked  him. 
•  "  You  know,"  answered  the  assassin, 
"that  damned  squatter  moved  his  fence 
onto  my  line.  I  had  it  moved  back,  and 
gave  him  notice  that  it  should  stay  there, 
but  the  damned  squatter  moved  it  again. 
I  went  out  and  moved  it  back  once  more 
and  gave  due  warning  that  if  he  dared  j 
move  it  again  I  would  kill  him  and  his 
whole  outfit.  Yesterday  I  went  out 
there  and  found  he  had  again  put  it  on 
my  land  ;  so  I  just  did  as  I  agreed  to,  and 
I  'm  only  sorry  the  damned  squatter  got 
away  from  me." 

"  But  what  about  the  line  ?     Are  you 
sure   he  's  moved  his  fence  onto  your  ] 
land  ? " 

"Lines  be  damned.     I  have  my  own  ' 
lines,  and  allow  no  damned  squatter  to 
meddle  with  them." 

It  was  pretty  well  known  that  Mr. 
James  Harpey  had  a  way  of  his  own  of 
establishing  his  lines,  and  when  he  de- 
sired an  extension  of  territory  did  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  consult  his 
neighbors. 

But  this  unfortunate  rancher  was  a 
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newcomer,  and  hearing  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  neighbor,  had  his  land  prop- 
erly surveyed,  and  meant  to  hold  that 
which  was  his  own. 

III. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  moon 
was  just  setting:  the  night  was  so  still 
and  solemn  that,  save  the  distant  rolling 
at  regular  intervals  of  the  tide  of  the 
mighty  Pacific,  not  a  sound  broke  the 
stillness.  Yes  —  hark!  Tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  —  a  body  of  horsemen — they 
seemed  several  hundred — with  masked 
faces,  were  slowly  and  silently  riding 
along  on  their  way  to  the  county  seat. 

The  sheriff  expected  them  ;  and  when 
he  saw  this  determined  host  silently  sur- 
round the  jail,  he  made  an  attempt  at  re- 
sistance, and  firmly  refused  to  give  up 
the  keys.  But  considering  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor  he  refrained  from 
offering  armed  resistance. 

The  mob  very  deliberately  proceeded 
to  batter  in  the  doors  with  sledge-ham- 
mers. It  was  the  work  of  a  few  min- 
utes ;  and  breaking  into  Harpey's  cell, 
they  found  him  cowed  and  trembling  in 
a  corner. 

The  cowardly  wretch  begged  and 
pleaded  to  be  given  time,  and  urged  that 
he  was  provoked  into  committing  the 
deed;  but  he  might  as  well  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  mute  brick  walls,  for  no 
word  was  spoken  by  his  captors.  Silent- 
ly they  came,  silently  they  put  their  vic- 
tim, with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  into 
a  wagon,  and  drove  away. 

Near  the  town  of  W —  is  a  long  bridge 
spanning  a  river;  from  this  bridge,  a 
few  years  before,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  onemorning  found  suspended  three 
greasers, —  lynched  for  cattle  stealing 
by  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  of  whom  the  as- 
sassin was  the  ringleader.  To  this  same 
bridge  the  silent  avengers  took  him. 
Again  he  pleaded  and  begged,  but  no 
longer  for  respite,  for  that  he  realized 


was  useless.  He  wanted  them  to  shoot 
him,  and  not  hang  him  like  a  dog.  But 
they  paid  no  attention  to  his  ravings. 
The  rope  was  made  fast  to  one  of  the 
heavy  timbers,  and  to  a  solemn-faced 
greaser  was  assigned  the  task  of  push- 
ing the  murderer  into  eternity. 

Victim  and  executioner  were  not  un- 
known to  each  other.  The  greaser, 
with  the  greatest  of  coolness,  as  though 
he  was  about  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  looked 
with  stolid  and  imperturbable  counte- 
nance into  the  face  of  his  victim,  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  rope  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  was  ready  to  give  the 
fatal  push. 

"Ah,"  said  the  assassin,  looking  with 
a  diabolical  expression  at  the  greaser, 
"  I  see  you  are  thirsting  for  my  blood." 

"Si,  si,  Senor,"  replied  the  greaser 
calmly  and  deliberately.  Then  upon  the 
signal  from  the  leader  of  the  lynching 
he  dealt  his  victim  a  quick  thrust  that 
sent  his  heavy  body  with  a  terrific 
plunge  over  the  bridge. 

Thus  was  justice  doubly  vindicated, 
for  the  greaser  was  a  brother  of  another 
victim  whom  this  assassin,  upon  a  flimsy 
pretense,  had  shot ;  then,  not  satisfied, 
he  had  suspended  the  dead  body  to  a 
tree,  under  which  he  stood  watch  for 
two  days  and  a  night,  threatening  to 
shoot  the  first  one  that  should  try  to 
cut  it  down  before  the  crows  had  had 
their  fill, — as  he  afterward  vauntingly 
boasted.  Those  who  witnessed  the  final 
tragedy,  and  saw  the  face  of  the  greaser 
fully  realized  the  meaning,  and  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  it  must  have  afforded 
him  when,  slowly  and  deliberately,  he 
spoke  the  words,  "Si,  si,  Senor." 

Decades  have  passed  since  this  tra- 
gedy, and  time  may  have  healed  the 
wounds.  The  little  valley,  now  more 
blooming  and  beautiful  than  ever,  is  in- 
herited by  a  new  generation  :  may  they 
judge  kindly  of  some  of  the  rough  deeds 
of  their  fathers. 

CJiarles  Grissen. 
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TO  CALIFORNIA  IN  '49. 


Before  starting  for  California  I  had 
been  eighteen  months  at  sea,  and  had 
afterward  served  in  a  cavalry  regiment 
in  the  Mexican  war.  I  was  honorably 
discharged  at  Jefferson  Barracks  (near 
St.  Louis),  September  18,  '48,  and  re- 
mained in  St.  Louis  until  I  started  for 
California. 

These  experiences  were  of  great  use 
to  me. 

In  December  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  named  Stanford,  a  South 
Carolinian,  and  we  agreed  to  go  together 
to  the  new  land.  When  we  had  decided 
that,  the  next  question  was  what  route 
to  take,  so  as  to  be  off  at  once.  We  de- 
cided to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  if  noth- 
ing better  turned  up,  to  go  through 
Texas  and  Mexico.  We  thought  if  we 
could  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  to 
San  Francisco. 

We  left  St.  Louis  December  28,  1848. 
I  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  and 
Stanford  one  hundred  dollars ;  he  had 
written  to  his  home  to  have  two  hundred 
dollars  sent  him  in  care  of  an  uncle  in 
New  Orleans.  When  we  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  the  cholera  was  raging  fear- 
fully. Stanford's  money  had  not  come. 
He  proposed  that  we  should  go  to 
Shreveport,  where  he  was  acquainted, 
and  could  get  employment  to  pay  our 
expenses,  until  he  received  his  money. 
We  left  for  Shreveport,  and  on  our  trip 
up  eight  persons  died  of  cholera  on 
board  the  boat.  In  the  graveyard  at 
Shreveport  the  graves  looked  as  if  they 
had  all  been  made  within  a  week, —  and 
there  were  a  great  many  of  them. 

One  week  after  our  arrival  in  Shreve- 
port, Stanford  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  saying  that  he  would  send  him 
the  money  by  the  middle  of  February. 
About  this  time,  in  my  wandering  about 


town,  I  came  across  two  men  camped  on 
the  edge  of  the  town,  and  soon  learned 
that  they  too  were  bound  for  Califor- 
nia. They  proposed  to  go  by  way  of 
El  Paso  and  the  Gila  River  to  San 
Diego,  then  up  the  coast,  if  they  could 
get  a  sufficient  number  to  join  them.  It 
would  take  a  large  party,  as  they  would 
have  to  traverse  the  worst  Indian  coun- 
try on  the  continent, —  a  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Comanches  and  Apaches, 
and  almost  unexplored.  They  wanted 
us  to  join  them. 

I  explained  to  them  that  Stanford 
would  have  to  wait  for  the  money  to  get 
an  outfit ;  then  they  proposed  that  I 
should  join  them  and  travel  as  far  as 
Dallas,  and  we  would  wait  there  for 
Stanford.  We  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan,  as  when  he  did  get  ready  he  could 
make  in  one  day's  travel  two  or  three  of 
ours. 

So,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1848, 1  be- 
gan my  journey  to  California.  I  bought 
a  rifle,  which,  with  a  pair  of  blankets  and 
a  change  of  underclothes,  was  my  outfit. 
Now,  a  word  about  my  new  compan- 
ions. One  was  a  native  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  of  Dutch  extraction,  and 
about  forty  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
horse  and  a  pack-mule,  and  after  we 
started  I  learned  that  the  pack  consisted 
of  an  assortment  of  dry  goods,  thread, 
needles,  tape,  etc.,  which  he  intended  to 
dispose  of  before  leaving  the  settlement. 
He  packed  my  blankets  for  me  on  his 
mule.  I  cannot  recall  his  name, — we 
nicknamed  him  Penn.  He  ought  never 
to  have  undertaken  such  a  trip.  He 
was  not  only  physically  unable  to  en- 
dure the  hardships,  but  mentally  incom- 
petent ;  whenever  we  got  into  a  place 
that  required  courage  and  coolness,  he 
would   be   more  likely  than  not  to  sit 
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down  and  cry,  and  lament  that  he  had 
ever  started. 

The  other  was  from  Rochester,  New 
York  ;  he  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,' and  the  most  selfish  man  I  ever 
met.  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  too, — 
we  called  him  Dan.  He  had  been  a 
dancing  teacher,  and  had  his  violin  with 
him,  and  kept  it  until  they  both  per- 
ished together.  He  used  to  say  that  if 
the  Indians  got  us  he  would  charm  them 
with  his  fiddle,  so  that  they  would  not 
harm  us. 

Dan  had  a  horse  to  ride,  but  I  could 
not  get  one  to  suit  me  in  Shreveport, 
and  so  decided  to  foot  it  until  I  could 
find  one.  My  experience  in  Mexico  had 
taught  me  that  the  success  of  my  trip 
would  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
my  horse, — and  yet  when  I  did  get  one 
I  got  the  worst  to  be  found. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shreveport  we 
learned  that  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  reach  Dallas  until 
the  streams  we  had  to  cross  should  have 
lowered  considerably ;  and  we  also  heard 
that  there  was  a  company  forming  at 
Austin.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
other  course  for  us  than  to  strike  for 
that  place  instead  of  Dallas.  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Stanford  of  our  change 
of  route,  and  at  the  next  two  mail  sta- 
tions we  came  to  I  also  notified  him, 
but  I  never  saw  nor  heard  from  him  from 
that  day  to  this. 

Our  trip  through  the  settled  part  of 
Texas  was  very  pleasant.  I  used  to  start 
in  the  morning  ahead  of  the  others, 
and  as  I  was  a  good  shot,  there  never 
was  a  night  when  they  came  to  camp 
that  there  was  not  some  kind  of  game 
ready  to  cook  for  supper.  The  only 
things  we  had  to  buy  were  corn  meal, 
coffee,  and  salt,  and  Penn  traded  his 
dry  goods  for  them. 

About  a  week  before  we  reached  Aus- 
tin we  came  to  an  Indian  trading  post, 
where  they  had  about  five  hundred 
horses.  Here,  I  thought,  was  the  place 
for  me  to  make  my  selection.     There 


was  a  corral  full  of  them,  and  I  could 
have  my  pick  for  twenty  dollars.  I 
chose  a  dark  bay,  a  horse  to  all  appear- 
ance all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  he 
proved  to  be  the  most  vicious  brute  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  second  day  after  leav- 
ing the  settlement  he  broke  his  neck 
and  left  me  again  on  foot. 

Penn  sold  out  all  his  stock  at  the 
trading  post,  and  we  pushed  on  for  Aus- 
tin. There  we  found  a  company  of  twen- 
ty-eight ready  to  start  within  two  days, 
which  gave  us  plenty  of  time  to  get 
ready.  Dan  and  I  bought  a  pack  mule 
between  us,  and  with  Penn  we  bought 
our  supplies  together,  and  cooked  and 
messed  in  common.  It  was  the  sup- 
position that  we  could  reach  El  Paso  in 
six  weeks,  (in  fact,  it  took  us  twelve,) 
where  we  could  get  a  fresh  supply.  AIL 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  provided 
themselves  accordingly,  as  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  our  pack  mules  loaded  as 
lightly  as  possible,  so  that  we  could 
travel  fast.  There  was  no  trail,  and  none 
of  the  party  knew  anything  about  the 
country  we  were  to  traverse,  and  in  the 
possibility,  and  also  the  probability, 
that  there  would  be  long  stretches  with- 
out water,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  we  had  better  travel  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  were  camped  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  appointed  day  all 
were  ready,  and  we  started  on  the  road  to 
Fredericksburg,  the  last  settlement  on 
our  road, —  which  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Comanches.  Some  of 
the  party  had  picks,  shovels,  and  pans, 
—  the  pans  were  the  largest  to  be  had. 
One  man  had  a  mule  packed  with  two 
hundred  pounds  of  bacon,  intending  to 
take  it  through  to  the  mines, —  which 
was  a  lucky  thing  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Our  company  had  selected  a  captain, 
probably  because  he  was  the  richest 
man, —  certainly  he  had  no'other  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  journey  upon  which  we  had  just 
entered  was  destined  to  bring  out  about 
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all  the  good  or  bad  traits  each  of  us  pos- 
sessed. The  sun  was  our  only  guide : 
there  was  neither  compass  nor  map  in 
the  outfit, —  and  if  there  had  been,  not 
one  half  of  the  sixty  would  have  known 
what  they  were  for.  The  fear  of  the 
Indians  was  the  only  thing  that  kept 
them  together  ;  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
that  every  one  of  the  party  was  satis- 
fied with  the  course  we  were  pursuing. 

The  second  day  from  Fredericksburg 
I  began  to  foot  it,  and  from  there  walked 
every  step  to  the  Mexican  settlements. 
In  recalling  incidents  that  happened  so 
long  ago,  I  cannot  recollect  the  time 
between  the  events, —  that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  days  or  weeks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few,  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

Our  first  sight  of  Indians  was  within 
a  few  days  after  our  start.  We  were  on 
a  plain,  and  heading  for  a  small  clump 
of  timber,  —  expecting  to  find  water 
there.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  when  we  were  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  trees,  out  rode  a 
band  of  Indians  of  about  our  own  num- 
ber. They  came  toward  us,  and  when 
within  a  short  distance  halted,  and  two 
advanced  with  white  rags  tied  to  their 
ramrods.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  we  saw 
had  rifles  made  expressly  for  them  by 
the  government  :  these  were  of  large 
bore  and  flint  locks. 

The  captain  and  one  other  met  them 
and  had  a  talk.  The  captain  spoke 
Spanish,  and  all  the  Indians  on  the  bor- 
der of  Mexico  have  a  smattering  of  it. 
On  his  return  he  said  they  were  friend- 
ly,—  that  there  were  springs  in  the  tim- 
ber, and  no  other  water  within  a  day's 
travel,  (we  found  water,  however,  the 
next  morning  within  five  miles,)  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  for  us  to  camp 
there. 

I  told  him  it  was  a  fine  place  for  an 
ambush,  and  it  was  possible  he  might 
find  more  Indians  than  he  expected.  If 
he  thought  they  were  so  friendly,  he 
ought  to  ride  up  and  see.     He  did  not 


see  it  that  way.  I  said,  "At  any  rate, 
boys,  keep  your  rifles  handy,  and  your 
eyes  open." 

Nothing  occurred,  however,  at  that 
camp.  The  Indians  left  us  before  sun- 
set, saying  that  they  were  going  to 
shoot  turkeys,  and  would  bring  us  some 
in  the  morning,  but  they  did  not. 

A  few  days  after  we  camped  on  a 
small  stream,  which  was  lined  on  either 
side  by  a  narrow  strip  of  timber..  We 
camped  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  and 
before  us  was  a  plain  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Our  horses  were  staked 
on  the  plain,  and  a  guard  was  placed  on 
each  of  the  open  sides  of  the  horse  pas- 
ture. We  slept  on  the  timber  side.  It 
was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  every- 
thing was  quiet ;  till,  about  two  o'clock, 
the  guard  on  one  of  the  ends,  who  had 
kept  near  the  bushes,  thought  he  heard 
something  in  the  brush.  He  listened 
and  was  sure.  He  got  behind  a  bush, 
and  when  the  sound  got  opposite  to  him 
he  rose  up  with  his  double-barrel  shot- 
gun cocked.  As  he  rose  an  Indian 
started  to  run.  The  guard  fired,  hit  him 
in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  killed  him. 
At  the  shot  the  Indians  raised  a  yell ; 
we  were  surrounded.  Every  man  was 
on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  We  were  too 
prompt ;  they  did  not  attack  us. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  hauled 
the  dead  Indian  out  of  the  bush,  and 
there  was  the  chief  of  the  friendly  In- 
dians we  had  met!  He  had  on  mocca- 
sins and  a  breech-clout,  a  knife  in  his 
right  hand,  three  arrows  in  his  left,  and 
a  bow  dragging  by  his  left  wrist.  His 
intention  was  to  crawl  among  the  horses 
and  cut  some  loose.  The  whole  band 
would  then  rush  through  and  stampede 
them.  They  tried  it  twice  afterwards, 
and  lost  another  Indian. 

The  farther  west  we  got,  the  poorer 
the  country  and  scarcer  the  water ;  we 
suffered  for  the  want  of  it.  When  we 
reached  the  Pecos  we  had  traveled  forty 
hours  (with  the  exception  of  six  hours 
rest)  without  water.      We  were  on  an 
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Indian  trail  which  had  been  traveled  a 
great  deal  ;  the  bones  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle were  scattered  over  the  ground  near- 
ly the  whole  length  of  it.  At  sunset 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
dreary  waste, —  no  sign  of  water.  My 
tongue  was  swollen  so  I  could  not  speak. 
Just  before  the  sun  went  down  I  noticed 
some  of  the  pack  mules  prick  up  their 
ears  and  strike  up  a  brisk  walk,  and  as 
we  progressed  their  walk  quickened  still 
more.  Then  I  knew  that  water  was 
near,  and  I  pushed  on  to  the  front.  It 
had  by  this  time  grown  dark, —  when, 
all  at  once,  the  head  mule  dropped  out 
of  sight.  I  rushed  forward,  and  there 
was  the  water. 

The  Pecos,  where  we  were,  ran 
through  a  plain.  It  had  abrupt  banks 
and  was  very  crooked,  deep,  and  swift. 
Where  the  trail  struck  it  the  banks  were 
broken  down  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
in  two  places,  so  that  in  swimming  stock 
they  would  be  driven  in  at  the  upper 
place  and  come  out  at  the  lower.  The 
lead  mule  was  a  small  animal.  She 
rushed  into  the  water,  which  was  so 
deep  that  it  took  her  off  her  feet,  and 
away  she  went  into  the  darkness  and  we 
never  saw  her  again.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  others  were  kept  from  fol- 
lowing'her. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
agony  of  a  thirst  that  is  about  to  kill,  or 
the  joy  of  the  thirsty  one  at  the  sight 
•of  water ;  no  one  can  understand  until 
he  has  experienced  it. 

We  swam  our  animals  across,  the  next 
day,  and  stretched  a  rope ;  picket-pins 
were  driven  into  the  ground,  to  which 
the  ends  of  the  rope  were  fastened,  and 
a  large  canvas  bag  was  slung  to  the  rope. 
Lariats  were  fastened  to  the  bag  from 
each  side  of  the  river,  so  that  it  could 
be  drawn  back  and  forth.  To  prevent 
the  bag  from  sagging  into  the  water,  the 
carrying-rope  was  held  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  on  each  side  of  the  river.  In 
this  way  we  got  our  traps  across,  and 
some  of  the  men  who  could  not  swim. 
Vol.  xxii — 26. 


All  were  safely  over  by  noon.  The  feed 
being  good  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
it  was  voted  to  remain  where  we  were 
until  the  next  day. 

Looking  west  from  our  camp,  appar- 
ently about  twenty  miles  from  us,  was  a 
range  of  mountains  running  northwest 
and  southeast ;  directly  in  front  of  us 
looking  towards  the  west  was  an  undu- 
lating plain  as  far  as  we  could  see.  The 
mountain  range  seemed  to  end  about 
due  west  from  our  camp,  and  all  were 
agreed  that  afternoon  that  we  should 
make  for  that  point  in  our  next  day's 
march. 

The  next  day  we  did  not  start  until 
noon,  intending  to  travel  as  late  as  we 
could,  and  if  we  did  not  find  water  then 
to  start  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight  on  the 
next  morning.  We  traveled  as  fast  as 
the  drivers  could  get  their  mules  along, 
and  at  sunset  there  was  no  sign  of  water, 
and  the  point  of  the  mountains  seemed 
as  far  off  as  ever. 

That  night  there  was  not  much  said, 
but  next  morning  as  they  were  saddling 
up,  one  man  halloed  out,  "  Well,  boys, 
you  can  all  do  as  you  are  amind  to,  but 
I  am  going  back  to  the  river." 

Presently  another  said,  "  Well,  I  am 
going  with  you." 

Very  soon  all  were  on  the  way  back 
except  Penn,  Dan,  and  myself.  I  tried 
my  best  to  have  them  keep  on  with  me, 
but  they  would  not,  and  I  was  left  alone. 
If  I  had  had  a  good  horse  I  would  have 
kept  on  alone,  but  to  try  it  on  foot  was 
too  great  a  risk. 

From  that  time  our  troubles  were 
many.  We  got  back  to  the  river,  and 
then  a  council  of  war  was  held.  The 
majority  were  in  favor  of  striking  south- 
west for  the  mountains ;  then  to  cross 
the  mountains  (where  we  should  be 
more  apt  to  find  water)  until  we  struck 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  then  to  follow  it 
up  to  El  Paso. 

So  the  next  morning  we  started  for 
the  mountains,  and  come  night,  we  were 
a  long  way   off  still,  and  for  the  last 
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hour  had  got  where  there  were  bushes, 
not  very  thick,  but  so  high  that  a  man 
on  foot  could  not  see  over  them. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  told  him  I  would  go  ahead,  if 
he  would  point  out  to  me  what  landmark 
on  the  mountains  he  intended  to  make 
for.  He  pointed  out  a  round  knob  that 
seemed  to  be  detached  from  the  higher 
mountains, —  it  was  not,  however,  but 
was  the  end  of  a  ridge  projecting  into 
the  valley. 

I  started  off,  and  walked  very  fast,  in 
hopes  that  by  getting  ahead  of  them  I 
might  get  some  game,  as  our  provisions 
were  getting  low.  I  shot  a  large  jack 
rabbit, — the  only  thing  I  saw, — and  kept 
on  perfectly  unconcerned,  thinking  the 
company  were  close  behind  me.  I  got 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  soon  after  noon, 
and  fortunately  found  a  fine  stream  of 
water.  After  taking  a  drink  and  rest- 
ing long  enough  —  I  thought  — for  the 
others  to  come  up,  I  began  to  get  un- 
easy, so  I  waded  the  stream  and  started 
up  the  hill.  It  did  not  take  long  to  get 
high  enough  to  look  back  over  the 
bushes,  and  not  a  sign  of  them  could  I 
see.  I  climbed  higher  and  higher,  till 
finally  I  was  on  top,  and  could  see  for 
miles  out  on  the  plains,  and  no  sign  of 
a  human  being. 

I  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  consider  what 
I  should  do.  I  concluded  to  wait  where 
I  was  until  night,  and  if  I  did  not  see 
anything  of  the  party  by  that  time,  I 
would  follow  my  own  course  and  go  it 
alone.  I  would  go  up  the  stream  I  had 
just  crossed  as  long  as  it  kept  at  the 
foot  of  mountains.  If  it  turned  into  the 
hills,  I  would  leave  it  and  follow  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  knowing  that  would 
take  me  the  right  course,  and  that  it 
would  be  easier  traveling  and  more  like- 
ly to  lead  to  water  than  crossing  them. 

About  the  time  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  what  to  do,  I  saw  a  smoke  rising 
out  of  some  trees  about  four  miles  down 
the  creek.  I  moved  towards  that  side 
of  the  hill,  and  right  at  the  foot  of  it  I 


saw  eight  mounted  Indians.  Fortun- 
ately for  me  they  too  were  looking  at 
the  smoke,  for  I  was  in  plain  sight  of 
them.  I  dodged  back  behind  a  bush 
to  watch  them.  After  some  talk,  they 
wheeled  their  horses  as  if  to  pass  around 
the  point  of  the  hill. 

I  instantly  thought,  "  They  are  get- 
ting on  the  side  of  the  hill  away  from 
the  smoke,  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  are 
coming  up  to  take  an  observation."  One 
can  think  pretty  quick  at  such  times. 

I  ran  back  on  the  ridge  about  fifty 
yards  and  got  behind  a  rock.  I  hardly 
reached  it  when  I  heard  them  coming. 
They  rode  up  so  that  they  could  just  see 
over  the  top ;  they  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  me.  In  a  short  time  they  went 
back  to  where  they  came  from,  and  soon 
after  two  of  them  rode  down  toward 
the  smoke.  The  rest  went  off  on  a  gal- 
lop in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  had  time  now  to  look  at  the  smoke 
again,  and  by  this  time  I  was  sure  that 
the  fire  was  made  by  white  men  ;  for  no 
Indian  would  kindle  such  a  fire  as  that. 
(When  I  reached  them  I  found  they  had 
set  fire  to  the  grass,  which  was  very 
rank  where  they  had  stopped,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  saved  any- 
thing.) 

I  concluded  the  best  thing  for  me  to 
do  was  to  get  to  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  two  Indians,  I  thought,  had 
gone  down  to  reconnoiter,  and  the  oth- 
ers might  return  with  more,  and  I  had 
better  meet  two  of  them  than  a  larger 
number.  I  started  at  once,  and  before 
sunset  I  was  with  my  party  again. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  camp  I  went  to 
the  captain,  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  deceiving  me  as  he  had. 

"  O,"  he  said,  "we  thought  the  moun- 
tains looked  lower  towards  the  left,  and 
I  knew  you  would  find  us." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  never  should  have 
found  you,  if  you  had  not  been  such 
fools  as  to  let  your  whereabouts  be 
known  to  everyone  within  fifty  miles  of 
you." 
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The  next  morning  we  began  to  climb 
the  mountain,  and  before  night  Penn's 
horse  gave  out, —  a  wonder  he  lasted  so 
long :  he  sat  his  horse  like  a  lump  of 
lead,  and  nearly  all  the  skin  under  the 
saddle  was  worn  off.  When  it  came  to 
climbing  steep  hills — most  of  them  cov- 
ered with  sharp  rocks  —  the  poor  old 
fellow  had  to  give  up.  After  that  Penn 
rode  his  pack-mule,  and  we  had  one 
pack-mule  between  us  :  our  stock  of 
provisions  had  got  so  low  that  he  had 
not  much  of  a  burden  to  carry. 

I  will  not  try  to  describe  our  daily 
wanderings  in  the  mountains, —  for  they 
were  wanderings ;  many  times  we  had 
to  retrace  our  steps.  After  toiling  all 
day  to  reach  a  summit,  we  would  find 
that  nothing  but  a  bird  could  get  down 
the  other  side.  The  mountains  we  were 
in  were  not  in  ranges,  as  in  California, 
but  were  pitched  hither  and  thither, 
apparently  to  make  them  as  impassable 
as  possible.  I  mined  ten  years  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  I  never  saw  anything  like 
them.  It  was  seven  weeks  from  the 
time  we  entered  the  mountains  until  we 
reached  El  Paso. 

In  a  week  after  we  left  the  plains  one 
third  of  the  party  were  out  of  provisions; 
they  tried  to  buy  some  of  the  bacon, 
but  the  owner  said  he  was  not  going  to 
starve;  they  ought  to  have  brought 
enough  for  themselves,  and  he  would 
not  sell  any.  Then  the  hungry  ones 
took  the  bacon  from  him,  divided  it  into 
thirty-one  parts,  and  gave  each  one  of 
us  a  part.  It  was  very  sweet  meat ;  none 
of  it  was  ever  cooked,  as  that  would 
waste  it. 

As  a  part  of  our  supplies  I  had  bought 
a  sack  of  pinole  (parched  corn,  ground 
and  sweetened).  This  was  all  that  we  — 
that  is,  Dan,  Penn,  and  I  —  had  at  that 
time,  and  while  it  lasted  we  lived  on  one 
half  pint  per  day.  When  that  was  gone 
we  killed  Dan's  horse,  and  ate  horse 
beef  till  it,  too,  gave  out.  If  I  had  had 
only  myself  to  look  out  for,  I  should 
have  got  •  along  well    enough  ;  but  the 


hardship  was  too  much  for  Penn,  and  I 
had  to  stay  with  him  all  the  time.  Some- 
times he  would  lie  down  and  declare  he 
could  not  go  another  step,  and  ask  me 
to  shoot  him.  I  would  try  to  encourage 
and  persuade  him,  and  when  these 
means  failed,  I  would  abuse  him  for 
keeping  me  back  ;  and  when  everything 
else  was  useless,  I  have  hitched  the  la- 
riat to  his  leg  and  told  him  I  would  pull 
him  along,  if  he  would  not  come  any 
other  way.  A  short  pull  would  set  him 
on  his  feet  again.  Sometimes  we  were 
a  long  way  behind  the  others.  Neither 
Dan  nor  any  others  of  the  party  ever 
helped  me  in  any  way  to  get  him  along. 

Finally  we  reached  the  river.  It  was 
in  a  deep  canon,  impossible  to  get  at 
where  we  were.  Back  from  the  river 
we  had  crossed  a  trail  running  north 
and  south, — which  was  the  only  trail  we 
had  seen  since  leaving  the  plains.  We 
went  back  and  took  the  trail  towards 
the  north.  I  am  satisfied  we  were  nearer 
Presidio  del  Norte  at  that  time  than  El 
Paso.  The  next  day  the  trail  took  us  to 
the  river,  at  a  small  flat  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek.  They  were  all  very  much 
elated,  and  felt  sure  they  would  reach 
El  Paso  by  night.  So  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  the  devil  take  the  hindmost, 
and  when  the  party  camped  that  night 
they  were  short  six  of  the  number,  who 
had  pushed  on  ahead. 

And  so  it  went  on  day  after  day,  the 
rear  of  the  party  numbering  less  every 
night,  until  we  had  got  down  to  six. 
The  next  day  we  came  to  a  flat  about 
noon,  and  I  could  not  get  Penn  to  go  any 
farther  that  day.  The  trail  we  were  fol- 
lowing was  an  Indian  trail;  sometimes 
it  ran  back  from  the  river  for  miles,  but 
whenever  there  was  a  bottom  with  grass 
and  a  chance  to  get  at  it,  the  trail  would 
take  it  in.  As  we  went  northward  the 
hills  got  lower,  and  were  not  near  so 
rugged  as  they  had  been. 

After  we  had  rested  awhile,  three  of 
the  party  wanted  to  go  on.  I  tried  to 
make  them  stay  with  us,  for  Penn  was 
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not  able  to  go,  and  it  was  uncertain  if 
they  could  reach  the  river  again  before 
night ;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  off  they 
started. 

They  had  gone  but  a  little  way  when 
Dan  said,  "I  guess  I  will  go,  too." 

I  said,  "  I  guess  you  won't." 

"  How  will  you  stop  me  ? " 

"  You  started  on  this  trip  with  Penn 
with  the  understanding  that  you  would 
stick  by  him,  and  that  you  would  each 
give  the  other  all  the  help  possible. 
Penn  has  filled  his  part ;  for  if  he  had 
not  let  you  have  money,  you  would 
never  have  been  this  far  on  the  road. 
You  have  done  nothing  for  him ;  if  there 
was  anything  to  eat,  you  have  always 
tried  to  get  the  most  and  the  best  of  it, 
and  if  there  was  anything  to  do,  you 
would  do  the  least  you  could.  So  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  you  can  go  as  soon 
as  you  please,  for  you  would  be  of  no 
use  in  any  place  of  danger,  because  you 
are  a  coward  ;  I  saw  you  hiding  under 
your  blankets  when  the  Indians  sur- 
rounded our  camp.  But  you  cannot  take 
your  rifle  with  you ;  you  know  very  well 
that  if  you  did  we  should  have  but  one 
to  defend  ourselves  with, —  and  I  have 
seen  Indian  signs  both  yesterday  and  to- 
day. Now  I  have  relieved  my  mind, 
you  can  go  where  you  like,  but  your 
rifle  you  will  leave  behind." 

The  day  before  I  had  shot  a  buzzard, 
and  the  nipple  of  my  rifle,  which  was 
cracked,  broke  off. 

Dan  sulked  awhile,  but  said  nothing. 
I  took  his  rifle  and  went  along  by  the 
river  to  find  something  to  eat.  Fortu- 
nately I  got  a  buffalo-fish,  who  was  sun- 
ning himself  in  the  shallow  water. 

After  eating  the  fish,  Penn  felt  bet- 
ter. I  told  him  that  after  this  we  should 
have  to  travel  at  night,  as  I  had  seen 
Indian  signs  down  by  the  river;  that 
we  were  getting  into  a  better  country, 
where  Indians  could  live,  and  we  were 
in  more  danger  of  being  seen  in  the 
daytime  than  we  would  be  at  night ;  and 
that  we  might  as  well  start  as  soon  as 


it  was  dark,  and  go  as  far  as  we  could, 
and  in  the  morning,  if  there  were  no 
prospects  of  being  near  settlements,  we 
would  kill  one  of  the  mules;  and  if  he 
would  have  a  little  grit  we  would  get 
through  all  right,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
would  have  a  big  dry  goods  store  in 
Philadelphia.  I  remember  this  conver- 
sation from  what  soon  after  occurred. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  started, 
and  unfortunately  for  us,  soon  after  we 
struck  the  trail  it  branched  off  to  the 
right, —  something  we  had  not  thought 
of.  In  the  dark  we  trusted  to  the  mules 
to  keep  the  trail ;  they  did  keep  it,  but 
it  was  the  wrong  one.  We  traveled 
until  about  midnight. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  found 
that  we  were  in  a  large  valley.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  the  skulls  of 
cattle :  it  was  a  valley  where  the  Indians 
drove  the  cattle  stolen  from  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  where  they  killed  them  and 
had  their  feasts.  It  was  plain  that  we 
were  square  off  from  the  river ;  all  there 
was  to  do  was  to  go  back.  We  got 
back  about  noon,  and  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  where  there  was  a  strip  of 
timber  and  brush,  so  as  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  intending  to  kill  one  of  the  mules. 

Just  as  we  had  selected  a  spot  to 
camp,  Dan  said,  "  Hush  !  there  is  In- 
dians !  " 

A  creek  emptied  into  the  river  two 
hundred  yards  below  us  :  it  was  dry  at 
this  time.  From  the  bank  of  the  creek 
there  were  timber  and  bushes  up  the 
river  for  quite  a  distance.  We  were  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  where  there  was  a 
bar  on  the  opposite  side.  On  our  side 
the. bank  had  washed  away,  and  there 
was  quite  a  large  tree  that  had  been 
partly  washed  out,  and  the  top  had  fallen 
into  the  water.  It  was  held  to  the.  bank 
by  some  of  the  roots.  On  the  upper 
side  of  this  tree  there  had  gathered  a 
lot  of  light  drift.  The  trail  we  had 
come  by  crossed  the  dry  creek  half  a 
mile  from  the  river,  but  in  sight,  and 
ran  parallel  with  the  river.     The  bed  of 
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the  creek  was  rocky.  When  we  saw 
the  Indians,  they  were  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  at  the  crossing  of  the  trail,  and 
evidently  looking  for  our  tracks. 

Perm  began  to  cry,  and  Dan  looked 
very  pale. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "keep  cool,  and  show 
your  manhood  !  If  they  start  to  come 
this  way,lead  the  mules  to  this  tree  and 
cut  the  throats  of  both  of  them.  Get 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  if  you  can,  and 
then  lie  down  behind  them.  The  In- 
dians cannot  get  in  our  rear,  and  we 
can  manage  them  ;  there  are  only  six  of 
them,  —  and  I  will  warrant  you  that  two 
of  them  will  be  very  sick  before  they 
can  get  to  us.  If  we  can  get  two  of  therm 
the  others  will  be  a  little  cautious,  and 
give  us  time  to  load  ;  besides,  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  meat,  and  water  at  our 
back,  and  we  can  stand  a  long  siege." 

The  Indians  were  all  this  time  looking 
for  our  trail.  Finally  they  started  down 
the  creek,  and  before  I  could  prevent  it, 
both  Dan  and  Penn  jumped  on  their 
mules  and  went  for  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  In  doing  so  they  left  the  shel- 
ter of  the  timber  ;  the  Indians  saw  them 
and  with  a  yell  went  dashing  after  them. 
I  threw  my  useless  rifle  into  the  river, 
stuffed  my  hat  into  my  shirt  bosom,  so 
that  it  should  not  float  down  for  them  to 
see,  then  jumped  in  above  the  drift  and 
dove  under  it.  I  got  a  good  place  to 
hold  on  to  the  limbs  under  water,  and 
as  I  had  plenty  of  time  I  got  very  nicely 
fixed  before  Iheard  them  again. 

They  came  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  and  had  the  mules  with  them  ; 
they  were  in  high  glee,  and  when  they 
were  about  opposite  to  me  I  saw  that 
they  had  two  scalps.  They  went  up  high 
enough  to  swim  across  and  land  at  the 
creek ;  they  came  to  where  we  had 
stopped.  I  could  hear  them  talk,  and 
one  of  them  came  up  to  the  bank  and 
looked  straight  at  me.  My  heart  beat 
very  fast,  but  his  eyes  were  not  quite 
sharp  enough  to  add  another  scalp  to 
his  belt. 


Shortly  before  sunset  they  left,  but  I 
did  not  venture  to  leave  my  hiding-place 
until  the  stars  were  shining.  Then  I 
got  out  on  the  bank,  took  off  my  clothes 
and  wrung  them  out,  and  rubbed  myself 
until  I  got  my  circulation  started.  Then 
I  dressed  myself  and  started  up  the  river 
as  fast  as  I  could.  I  was  as  hungry  as 
a  wolf.  While  I  lay  in  the  water  I  had 
decided  what  to  do  if  I  ever  got  out, 
which  was  to  keep  as  near  to  the  river 
as  I  could,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the  trail. 

I  traveled  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then 
lay  down  in  some  bushes.  When  I 
awoke  the  sun  was  shining  in  my  face, 
and  a  big  lizard  was  on  a  rock  within 
three  feet  of  me.  I  made  my  breakfast 
of  him  and  some  berries.  I  took  the 
chances  of  their  being  poisonous. 

The  country  was  improving  very 
much.  I  lay  by  all  day  and  traveled  all 
night.  In  the  morning,  just  as  day  was 
breaking,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rooster 
crow.  I  pushed  on  then,  full  of  hope, 
and  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  I  came 
to  where  a  tree  had  been  cut,  and  there 
were  cart-wheel  tracks  where  they  had 
come  to  haul  it  away.  Then  I  heard 
roosters  plainly.  How  my  heart  beat 
as  I  followed  those  cart-tracks !  Pres- 
ently houses  were  in  view,  and  before  I 
reached  them  I  fell  down  exhausted. 

The  Mexicans  saw  me  and  came  and 
helped  me  in  ;  then  they  brought  me 
the  best  they  had  to  eat.  I  intended  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  eat  too  much,  but 
before  long  I  was  dreadfully  sick.  They 
got  me  into  bed,  and  when  I  got  up  the 
next  morning  they  had  my  clothes 
washed  and  mended,  and  gave  me  a  new 
white  shirt.  Let  me  say  here  that  the 
Mexican  women  are  the  most  sympa- 
thetic, charitable,  kind-hearted  women 
I  have  ever  met. 

I  had  learned  enough  Spanish  while 
a  soldier  to  be  able  to  converse  very  well. 
I  stayed  with  them  two  days,  and  told 
them  all  about  our  mishaps.  They  gave 
me  a  horse  to  ride  to  El  Paso,  and  sent 
a  boy  with  me  to  take  him  back.     After. 
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wards  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  repay  them. 

I  found  all  the  party  that  had  left  us  ; 
they  had  sent  no  one  back  to  help  us, 
those  who  were  left  behind,  and  I  don't 
suppose  they  had  ever  given  them  a 
thought.  As  usual,  they  had  been  Quar- 
reling; part  wanted  to  go  from  there  by 
the  way  of  the  Gila  River,  and  six  of 
them  wanted  to  go  to  Guaymas.  Not 
one  of  the  six  knew  one  word  of  Span- 
ish, and  they  were  afraid  to  start,  as  they 
could  not  inquire  the  way,  or  make  any 
of  their  wants  known. 

When  I  got  there  they  offered  to  give 
me  a  horse  and  saddle,  pay  me  $10  each, 
and  pay  all  of  my  expenses,  if  I  would 
go  with  them.  I  told  them  I  had  trav- 
eled as  far  with  them  as  I  wanted  to, 
and  if  there  was  any  other  possible  way 
that  I  could  see  to  get  along  I  would 
not  do  it, — but  as  there  was  not,  I  would 
go  if  they  would  agree  to  do  in  all  things 
as  I  directed  while  we  were  on  the  road. 
To  this  they  assented,  and  the  next  day 
we  were  on  the  march. 

There  was  a  doctor  in  our  company, 
and  he  had  a  few  instruments  and  some 
medicine.  At  that  time  where  we  trav- 
eled in  Mexico  all  the  settlements  were  in 
villages,  on  account  of  the  Apaches.  We 
passed  a  number  of  deserted  ranches. 
At  the  first  settlement  we  came  to 
there  was  a  man  with  a  broken  leg, — 
his  horse  had  fallen  on  him.  The  doc- 
tor set  it,  and  then  there  were  other 
patients,  principally  with  malarial  fever, 
—  at  any  rate  the  remedies  were  the 
same ;  as  I  had  to  interpret,  I  knew 
what  the  treatment  was.  It  called  to  my 
mind  Gil  Bias  and  Doc  Sangrado.  The 
people  had  no  money,  but  anything  they 
did  have  was  given  freely  for  the  doc- 
tor's services.  When  we  left  we  had  a 
letter  from  the  alcalde  commending  us 
to  the  people  on  our  road ;  also  their 
blessings,  and  what  was  better  still,  full 
haversacks  of  the  best  they  had  to  give. 

We  camped  at  a  settlement  every 
night,  and  at  all  found  patients,  plenty 


to  eat,  and  the  kindest  treatment.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  we  met 
had  ever  seen  a  gringo  before.  From 
El  Paso  to  Guaymas  we  did  not  spend 
one  cent. 

After  the  most  enjoyable  journey  I 
ever  took,  we  reached  Guaymas  on  the 
first  of  July.  The  reason  I  remember 
it  is  that  we  were  there  on  the  Fourth, 
and  we  went  to  the  Consul  and  asked 
him  to  hoist  his  flag.  He  said  he  was 
afraid  the  Mexicans  would  haul  it  down. 
We  told  him  we  would  guarantee  that 
no  one  should  touch  it.  He  did  not 
hoist  the  flag. 

There  was  a  vessel  loading  at  Guay- 
mas with  flour  for  San  Francisco,  and 
she  would  take  a  few  passengers.  After 
the  six  had  sold  their  horses  and  arms, 
they  lacked  sixty  dollars  of  having 
enough  to  pay  their  fare.  I  had  sold  my 
horse  and  saddle  for  twenty  dollars,  and 
my  rifle  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  had 
twenty  dollars  left  out  of  the  sixty  dol- 
lars they  had  paid  me  in  El  Paso,  mak- 
ing fifty-five  dollars  in  all.  As  that  was 
not  half  enough  for  me  to  get  through 
with,  and  I  felt  competent  to  get  along 
without  it,  I  gave  it  to  them,  and  they 
left  me  the  next  day,  standing  on  the 
mole  without  one  cent. 

The  morning  after  they  left  I  was 
down  on  the  mole  early,  watching  for 
the  captain  of  a  brig  that  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  bay.  Presently  he  came 
ashore,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
any  hands. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  sail." 

He  left  me  and  went  a  few  yards, 
then  turned  and  said,  "  You  have  just 
come  across  the  country,  have  n't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  Are  you  a  sailor  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  when  the  cook  goes  off  with 
the  marketing  you  can  go  aboard,  and  I 
will  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

I  went  on  board,  and  three  days  after 
we  hauled  into  the  wharf,  and  loaded 
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with  flour  for  Mazatlan.  The  flour  was 
in  rawhide  sacks,  and  as  hard  as  a  rock, 
and  as  slippery  as  glass.  By  the  time 
we  were  ready  to  sail,  more  Americans 
had  arrived,  on  their  way  to  California. 
Twelve  of  them  took  passage  on  the 
brig. 

We  arrived  safely  in  Mazatlan,  and 
the  captain  paid  me  fourteen  dollars  for 
my  services,  and  gave  me  a  letter  to  the 
captain  of  the  brig  Dos  Amigos,  who 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  a  gentleman. 

The  brig  was  up  for  San  Francisco, 
and  the  captain  wanted  rough  berths  put 
up  for  passengers.  He  said  that  if  I 
could  put  them  up,  he  would  give  me 
my  passage  to  San  Francisco.  I  told 
him  I  would  do  it,  but  it  would  need 
two,  and  there  was  a  carpenter  on  board 
the  vessel  I  had  just  left  who  would  like 
to  help  me  on  the  same  terms. 

"  All  right,  bring  him  along.  Only  I 
want  it  done  in  a  hurry." 

We  went  at  it  that  day.  The  same 
day  a  large  French  ship  anchored  out- 
side, (she  drew  too  much  water  to  enter 
the  harbor,)  and  by  the  time  we  had  the 
berths  finished  all  the  passengers  that 
were  ashore  (about  eighty,  mostly  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama)  had  decided  to 
go  on  the  ship  :  as  she  was  so  much 
larger,  they  thought  it  would  be  safer  to 
go  on  her.  It  took  us  two  weeks  to  fin- 
ish the  berths.  A  few  days  after  they 
were  finished  the  captain  came  aboard, 
and  said,  "  Well,  Chips,  the  ship  has 
taken  all  my  passengers,  and  she  is  to 
sail  tomorrow  morning,  so  I  will  pay 
you  enough  to  pay  your  passage  on  the 
ship,  and  you  had  better  go  ashore  right 
now  and  pay  your  passage  and  go  aboard 
the  ship  tonight." 

He  went  below,  paid  us,  took  our  re- 
ceipts for  the  amount,  treated  us  to  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  wished  us  success  in 
the  mines. 

We  went  on  board  the  ship  that  even- 
ing. It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  even- 
ing. The  ship  was  very  large  for  those 
times,  and  lay  at  least  two  miles  from 


land.  With  the  crew  and  what  passen- 
gers there  were  aboard  there  were  forty- 
two  persons.  Nearly  all  hands  were  on 
deck  until  near  midnight.  I  went  below 
about  eleven,  and  turned  into  a  ham- 
mock between  decks.  The  moon  was 
then  getting  low,  and  all  was  as  serene 
as  possible. 

I  think  it  was  about  two  o'clock  when 
I  woke  up.  The  ship  was  pitching  and 
rolling,  showing  that  there  was  a  heavy 
sea  on.  The  water  was  washing  across 
the  deck,  for  it  was  raining  so  hard  it 
could  not  run  out  of  the  scuppers.  Pres- 
ently I  heard  them  let  an  anchor  go,  and 
the  cable  rattling  through  the  hawse- 
hole.  Soon  after,  the  crew  (they  were 
all  forward)  came  aft,  and  it  sounded  as 
if  they  were  all  talking  at  once.  They 
kept  it  up  a  short  time  and  then  there 
was  no  sound  of  voices,  nothing  but  the 
water  swashing  on  deck  and  the  thun- 
der. I  concluded  that  there  must  be 
something  unusual  going  on,  and  it  was 
time  to  see  what  it  was. 

A  brief  description  of  the  harbor  of 
Mazatlan  is  necessary  to  understand  our 
position.  The  harbor  is  small,  and  not 
deep  enough  for  large  vessels  to  enter. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
high,  rocky  island,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
water.  On  the  right  hand,  or  south  side, 
is  a  sand  beach.  We  were  anchored  out 
in  the  open  ocean,  and  were  driiting 
straight  on  to  the  center  of  the  island. 
FrAm  my  recollection  of  it,  I  should  say 
that  it  was  about  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  yards  wide.  The  captain  was 
not  on  board  ;  if  he  had  been,  the  sequel 
might  have  been  different. 

When  I  got  on  deck  the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  the  outline  of  the  island, 
straight  astern,  and  also  that  we  were 
very  much  nearer  than  we  were  the 
evening  before. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  every- 
body on  deck.  After  I  had  roused  them 
out  and  got  on  deck  again,  I  looked 
around  to  see  what  could  be  done.  There 
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was  not  a  soul  on  deck,  the  crew  had 
lowered  a  whale  boat,  which  had  hung 
at  the  davits,  and  deserted  the  ship, 
without  giving  the  others  on  board  any- 
warning. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane, 
rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  there 
was  almost  a  continuous  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  the  thunder  was  rolling 
enough  to  drown  all  other  sounds.  As 
the  first  thing,  I  got  all  hands  at  the 
braces  and  braced  the  yards  up  sharp ; 
then  I  found  a  large  kedge  anchor,  but 
could  not  find  a  hawser,  and  so  did  the 
best  I  could  ;  took  studding-sail  gear, 
and  made  fast  to  the  kedge  and  threw  it 
overboard.  I  thought  it  had  checked 
her,  but  the  next  minute  the  line  parted. 

I  had  been  so  busy  that  I  did  not  see 
how  fast  we  were  going.  I  ran  aft  and 
then  I  saw  there  was  no  hope.  We  were 
almost  into  the  seething  foam  made  by 
the  waves  dashing  against  the  rocks. 
Every  sea  pitched  us  nearer.  We  could 
do  nothing  but  stand  and  wait  for  the 
end.  I  thought  the  only  chance  would 
be  to  hang  to  the  wreck,  for  it  did  not 
look  as  if  it  were  possible  to  reach  the 
shore  alive.  Presently  the  shock  came ; 
the  first  time  she  struck,  it  took  the  rud- 
der, and  up  it  went  with  a  crash ;  the 
next  time,  the  rocks  went  through  her 
port  quarter,  making  her  tremble  from 
stem  to  stern.  She  settled  perceptibly 
and  her  bow  commenced  to  swing 
around  to  port ;  in  a  minute  we  were 
broadside  on  with  a  list  to  port. 

I  had  jumped  over  into  the  main  chains 
to  leeward  ;  by  this  time  she  had  settled 
so  that  the  seas  went  clear  over  her,  and 
the  masts  and  yards  were  coming  down. 
She  was  going  to  pieces  so  fast  that  I 
concluded  that  if  I  remained  where  I 
was  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  I  was  not 
crushed  by  the  timber.  So  as  the  next 
sea  came  I  jumped  with  it  and  struck 
out  for  dear  life  ;  I  was  under  water 
nearly  all  the  time,  but  as  the  wave  I 
was  on  went  back,  it  left  me  standing 
on  a  rock.     I  got  my  wind,  and  as  the 


next  sea  took  me  I  sprang  with  all  my 
might  with  it,  and  it  left  me  high  and 
dry. 

There  I  was  safe,  without  a  scratch. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  had  said  "  Thank 
God  "  with  so  much  fervor  as  I  did  then, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  never  have  since. 
When  I  looked  for  the  ship  she  had  dis- 
appeared. There  was  nothing  but  float- 
ing wreckage. 

I  had  not  been  ashore  two  minutes 
when  I  heard  some  one  crying  "  Help  ! " 

I  made  my  way  toward  the  sound, 
and  there  was  a  great  strapping  fellow 
lying  on  his  back  in  a  puddle  of  water 
about  six  inches  deep,  and  hugging  an 
empty  keg.  The  sea  had  thrown  him 
up  there  without  an  effort  on  his  part ; 
all  he  had  done  was  to  hang  to  the  keg. 
I  let  him  lie  and  wallow  till  he  got  tired. 

There  were  seven  that  got  ashore  on 
the  island  and  twelve  hung  to  the  masts 
and  yards,  which  were  kept  from  com- 
ing ashore  by  some  of  the  rigging  get- 
ting tangled  with  the  cables.  They  were 
taken  off  at  daylight  by  a  boat  from  an 
English  man-of-war.  One  got  on  a  piece 
of  the  wreck,  which  the  current  took 
north  some  two  miles  ;  then  he  got  to  a 
small  rock,  and  it  was  two  days  before 
he  was  discovered. 

Of  the  crew  who  deserted  the  ship, 
but  one  was  saved  ;  of  all  on  board  there 
were  twenty'-two  lost  and  twenty  saved. 
The  wreck  occurred  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust. 

At  daylight,  by  that  time  the  wind  had 
died  away,  a  boat  came  down  and  took 
us  off  the  island.  As  we  passed  the  brig 
in  which  we  had  put  up  the  berths,  the 
captain  hailed  us  and  we  went  along- 
side. He  got  into  the  boat  and  went 
ashore  with  us.  As  soon  as  we  landed 
he  said,  "  Come  with  me,  boys,  and  get 
some  breakfast." 

He  took  us  to  the  best  house  there 
was,  and  ordered  breakfast.  After 
breakfast,  he  said  to  me,  "Well,  Chips, 
I  suppose  you  want  to  go  to  California 
still." 
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"Yes,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  now  that  the  ship 
is  gone  I  shall  have  to  take  the  passen- 
gers that  are  left  to  San  Francisco.  In 
that  case  I  shall  have  to  ship  a  crew, 
and  if  you  like  I  will  take  you  for  one 
of  them,  and  you  can  go  on  board  at 
any  time  you  like.  Here  is  ten  dollars 
in  advance,  as  you  look  as  if  you  needed 
some  clothing." 

I  was  without  coat,  hat,  or  shoes,  and 
gladly  accepted  his  kind  offer. 

The  passengers  that  had  engaged 
their  passage  on  the  ship  were  now 
nearly  destitute,  as  all  of  their  effects 


had  been  sent  on  board,  and  the  fare 
they  had  paid  had  taken  all  of  their 
money.  A  subscription  was  raised  for 
them,  and  about  one  half  enough  was 
collected  to  pay  their  fare,  when  a  Mr. 
Barnes  (he  was  a  gambler)  paid  the 
balance  needed.  About  two  months 
after  our  arrival  I  met  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
asked  him  if  any  of  them  had  paid  him 
back. 

"  Not  one  of  them  has  paid  me  a 
cent." 

Thus,  as  a  sailor  on  the  Dos  Amigos, 
I  finished  my  long  journey  to  Califor- 
nia on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  1849. 
H.  O.  Hooper. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON   EDUCATION. 


Though  there  may  be  much  justice  in 
President  Eliot's  criticism  of  public  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  in  its  failure 
to  accomplish  what  its  enthusiastic  pro- 
jectors expected,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
reason  for  refusing  to  be  discouraged, 
and  for  believing  that  we  are  on  the  eve, 
if  not  of  a  regeneration  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  certainly  of  a  decided 
modification  of  it;  and  that  this  modi- 
fication is  largely  emanating  from  the 
universities  is  one  of  its  most  hopeful 
signs. 

The  past  decade  —  or  perhaps  two  — 
has  shown  an  intellectual  activity  in  ed- 
ucational subjects  hitherto  unknown  in 
America,  and  though  much  has  been 
written  that  will  have  no  permanent 
value,  a  sincere  and  on  the  whole  not 
ill-advised  purpose  underlies  it  all,  the 
weakness  of  one  effort  serving  only  to 
show  how  the  next  maybe  made  stronger, 
and  one  may  safely  predict  that  soon  a 
truly  professional  library  may  be  the 
pride  of  the  progressive  teacher. 


Among  comparatively  recent  books'of 
the  sort  is  The  History  of  Modem  Ed- 
ucation? by  Samuel  G.  Williams,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing in  Cornell  University.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  last  half  of  his  class 
lectures  on  the  history  of  education,  and 
in  style  is  adapted  to  the  ordinary  teach- 
er, or  to  the  friend  of  education  who- 
ever he  may  be.  Its  chief  value  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  books  on  the  same 
subject  lies  in  the  chapters  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  education  in  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  one  might  naturally  wish 
that  these  chapters  had  been  length- 
ened, even  though  the  book  were  made 
larger.  These  chapters  show  that  im- 
pulses toward  great  changes  in  the  edu- 
cational world  have  been  slow  in  laying 
vital  hold  of  the  mass  of  the  teaching 
force,  and  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty-five  or  at  most  fifty  years  that 
there   has  been   widespread  appropria- 

1  History  of  Modern  Education.  By  Samuel  G.  Wil- 
liams, Syracuse:   C.  W.  Bardeen.     1893. 
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tion  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  educators 
a  century  before. 

The  first   half  of  the  book   follows 
Compayre  somewhat  closely  as  to  both 
method  and  matter,  but  the  latter  half 
gives  Germany  greater  credit  for  origin- 
ating reforms,  as  well  as  for  bringing 
about  practical   results,  than   does  the 
French  historian.     The  most  suggest- 
ive chapters  are  those  treating  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  educational 
efforts  are  classed  in  eight  characteristic 
phases,  "all  bearing  the  stamp  and  ex- 
pectancy of  the  age,"  all  of  which  are 
due  to  Germany  save  that  which  grew 
from  the  theoretic  works  of  Rollin  and 
Rousseau.     Three  of  these  phases  are 
"the    Real     School    movement,"    the 
"  movement  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers,"  which  Professor  Wil- 
liams considers  the  most  important,  and 
"the  birth  at  Halle  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity spirit  of  freedom  in  investiga- 
tion and  philosophizing,  and  the  rise  of  a 
new  idea  of  humanistic  studies,  in  which 
Gesner  was  the  leader  and  Gottingen 
the  center."    The  nineteenth  century  is 
reviewed  in  each  of  its  distinctive  feat- 
ures, the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are 
literary  activity  in  the  domain  of  peda- 
gogy, rapid  spread  of  schools,  particu- 
larly for  elementary  instruction,  exten- 
sion of  means  for  professional  training 
of  teachers,  and  provision  for  inspection 
of  schools. 

Let  Him  First  be  a  Man2  is  the  title 
of  a  collection  of  essays  and  fragmentary 
thoughts,  mostly  on  educational  topics, 
designed  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  practical  aid  to  those  engaged  in 
popular  education.  The  essays,  or  "  fa- 
miliar talks,"  are  mostly  such  as  have 
been  given  in  conventions  of  teachers, 
and  that  their  author  has  sound  views 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  is  evident. 
About  one  third  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  studies  in  the  history  of  education  : 
the  individual  characters  spoken  of  are 

2  Let   Him    First   be  a   Man.     By  W.   H.  Venable. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1893. 


Confucius,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian, 
and  Goethe.  The  literary  style  is  such 
as  one  is  accustomed  to  hear  described 
as  "having  a  strong  Western  flavor," 
mixed  with  attempts  at  high  rhetoric, 
but  some  scattering  things  are  excellent- 
ly said.  The  following  extracts  may 
serve  as  illustrations  :  — 

"Young  America  feminine  is  the 
counterpart  of  her  precocious  brother. 
She,  too,  is  impatient — even  more  im- 
patient—  of  the  school  restraints,  and 
longs  to  cast  them  off.  She  gets  through 
the  seminary  before  you  supposed  her 
through  the  Third  Reader.  Her  mental 
acquisitions  culminate  in  the  graduating 
essay,  —  thrilling  production  ! —  elegant 
flower  of  originality,  that  blossoms,  alas  ! 
only  to  exhaust  the  parent  stalk,  which 
flowers  so  no  more  forever.  After  Com- 
mencement all  study  ceases,  all  read- 
ing drops,  excepting  the  lighter  novels ; 
even  the  piano  lessons  intermit,  like  the 
chills  of  a  half-defeated  ague." 

"It  is  noticeable  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  attend  teachers' institutes  and 
normal  schools  seek  methods  rather 
than  systems,  and  are  impatient  with 
even  the  most  fruitful  axioms,  though 
grateful  for  even  the  barrenest  rule  or 
regulation  to  imitate.  Young  teachers 
are  apt  to  regard  the  very  terms  Theory 
and  Practice  as  antithetic.  What  is 
theoretical  they  assume  to  be  impracti- 
cal. .  .  All  intelligent  practice  must 
grow  out  of  theory ;  that  is  to  say, 
thought  must  precede  correct  action." 
"That  is  practical  education  which 
assists  one  to  rise  above  prejudice,  big- 
otry, partisanship,  superstition,  and  con- 
ventional folly  ;  to  estimate  himself  and 
others  with  candor  and  correctness  ;  to 
discern  the  significancy  of  actions  and 
the  tendency  of  opinions  and  events  ;  to 
sift  the  speech  of  the  demagogue ;  to 
vote  for  the  right  man ;  to  advocate  the 
best  measure.  That  is  practical  educa- 
tion which  educates  a  human  being  to 
think  his  own  way  to  conclusions,  and 
to  express  conclusions  with  forcible  ac- 
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curacy ;  to  ask  and  answer  questions  per- 
tinently; to  generalize  without  vague- 
ness, and  to  specialize  without  triviality; 
to  marshal  his  mental  forces  for  attack 
or  defense  in  a  sudden  emergency,  as  an 
able  commander  marshals  his  regi- 
ments." 

The  Theory  of  Education?-  an  essay 
read  in  1870  before  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  is  here  republished 
by  C.  W.  Bardeen  in  his  "  School-Room 
Classics  "  Series.  It  is  a  strong  plea  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  for  text-book  instruc- 
tion as  opposed  to  oral.  The  subject  is 
first  treated  historically  :  the  time  when 
printing  began  to  make  learning  acces- 
sible to  those  removed  from  the  univer- 
sities is  touched  on,  and  then  the  revolt 
a  century  or  so  later  against  the  old  ba- 
sis of  social  and  political  order.  Rous- 
seau and  Pestalozzi  are  reviewed  in  their 
theories  as  to  the  education  of  the  child 
"for  the  common  and  absolute  state  of 
man,"  —  "for  independence  of  every- 
thing about  him  and  mastery  of  him- 
self." The  long  revolt  against  the  text- 
book dates  from  this  period  ;  the  ideas 
of  these  great  teachers  as  to  the  true 
province  of  education  are  universally 
recognized  as  fundamental,  but  the  mis- 
take made  by  them  in  their  views  of 
means  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
desired  ends  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized. Instrumentalities  other  than 
those  they  advocated,  chief  among 
which  is  elevation  above  the  state  of 
nature,  must  be  used  before  the  results 
sought  by  them,  in  common  with  all  lat- 
er great  educators,  can  be  reached.  The 
true  problem  as  Mr.  Harris  puts  it,  "is 
to  mediate  between  the  state  of  nature 
and  the  state  of  culture;  to  take  the  in- 
dividual as  a  mere  animal  and  elevate 
him  to  free  manhood."  One  reads  the 
page  of  civilization  bottom  side  up  if  he 
feels  that  "man,  as  individual,  is  the  ul- 
timate norm  and  standard  of  all  right 
and  truth."  Each  member  of  the  human 
family  does  not  need  to  repeat  individ- 

1  The  Theory  of  Education.    By  W.  T.  Harris.    Syra- 
cuse :  C.  W.  Bardeen  :  1893. 


ually  all  the  experiences  of  his  predeces- 
sors, their  results  come  to  him  by  edu- 
cation ;  his  own  activity  must  be  the 
product  of  the  activities  of  his  entire 
species;  he  must  comprehend  "the  ne- 
cessity that  binds  the  organic  system 
of  civilization,"  must  "purify  himself  in 
the  baptism  of  institution." 

Now,  "  what  preparation  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  individual,  in  order  that 
he  may  enter  into  this  communion  with 
humanity,  and  participate  with  the  wis- 
est and  best  of  his  race  ?  The  printed 
page  is  the  medium,  and  the  capacity  to 
read  and  widerstand  it  is  the  initiation 
required  to  enter  into  this  realm  of  spirit. 

.  .  .  This  is  the  meaning  of  our 
system  of  text-book  education,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  the  life  which  an  individual 
must  lead  in  our  century.  We  give  the 
pupil  the  conventionalities  of  a  perpet- 
ual self-education.  With  the  tools  to 
work  with  —  and  these  are  the  art  of 
reading  and  the  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nical terms  employed  —  he  can  unfold 
indefinitely  his  latent  powers.  Object 
lessons  to  strengthen  the  attention  of 
the  new  beginner,  conversations  and  sto- 
ries, pictures  and  games,  all  these  have 
their  place  in  any  complete  system  of 
pedagogy.  The  mistake  lies  in  their  too 
great  expansion,  a  danger  very  imminent 
in  our  own  rapid  intellectual  growth." 

The  essay  is  suggestive  of  subjects  be- 
sides text-book  instruction,  and  an  hour 
will  be  profitably  spent  in  its  reading. 

The  publisher  of  a  new  edition  of  The 
Life  and  Works  of  Comenius  laments 
that  the  work  has  hitherto  received  so 
little  attention,  and  thinks  "  readers 
have  been  repelled  by  the  somewhat 
abstract  account  of  the  Renaissance 
given  in  the  Introduction,  and  have  not 
reached  the  core  of  the  book."  How 
the  account  could  be  shorter  or  less  ab- 
stract, and  be  in  any  degree  adequate  to 
making  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
necessities  that  gave  birth  to  Comeni- 
us's  work,  is  hard  to  see.    Is  not  the  rea- 

2  Life  and  Works  of  Comenius.     By  S.  S.    Lawrie 
Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen  :  1893. 
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son  for  the  lack  of  prominence  of  the 
book,  if  there  be  such  a  lack,  rather  to  be 
sought  in  this,  that  not  as  yet  have  the 
great  majority  of  our  educators  found  it 
necessary  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  history  of  education  and  edu- 
cational reformers  ? 

We  have  learned  somewhat  of  the 
history  of  rulers  and  their  dominions, 
somewhat  of  the  growth  of  political  in- 
stitutions, of  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
but  the  school,  so  far  as  we  know,  from 
sources  other  than  the  seemingly  in- 
credible stories  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, has  "justgrowed."  When  school 
supervision  takes  a  step  in  advance  of  its 
present  position,  and  demands  of  those 
under  its  guidance  some  professional 
theoretical  knowledge  before  attempt- 
ing the  practical  work,  we  bespeak  Pro- 
fessor Laurie's  book  a  wider  circulation. 

Doubtless  the  publisher's  wish  to 
bring  about  such  a  result,  led  him  to  re- 
publish in  the  "Reading  Circle  Edi- 
tion "  this  Life  of  Comenius,  differing 
in  only  a  few  particulars  from  the  ones 
already  before  the  public.  To  those  at 
all  familiar  with  recent  works  on  educa- 
tion, its  character  is  well  known.  Come- 
nius is  acknowledged  by  all  authorities 
as  the  founder  of  method  in  pedagogy, 
and  the  interpreter  to  the  schools  of 
Bacon's  views  regarding  the  value  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Professor  Laurie 
has  succeeded  well  in  making  him  ap- 
pear directly  to  the  reader,  a  task  whose 
magnitude  we  understand  from  his  pre- 
face, where  he  says  :  "  I  have  gone  care- 
fully through  four  volumes  of  his  didac- 
tic writings,  containing  2,271  pages  of 
Latin,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The 
German  translation  of  one  of  the  trea- 
tises has  also  been  before  me." 

Let  the  teacher  read  the  chapters  in 
this  book  on  the  Aim,  Method,  and  Art 
of  Education,  and  on  the  General  Or- 
ganization of  a  School  System  ;  let  that 
reading  be  followed  by  sketches  of  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  revivalists  in  edu- 
cation following  Comenius,  and  then  try 
to  answer  the  question,  "  Why  do  not 


our  schools  at  present  repay  the  labor 
of  the  anxious  teacher  with  a  better  ed- 
ucated youth?"  A  few  hints  for  an 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  first  and 
last  chapters  of  the  book. 

An  unusually  satisfactory  Froebelian 
book  for  general  readers  is  FroebeVs 
Letters?  lately  published.  It  seems  that 
he  himself  always  desired  to  have  these 
published,  because  they  expressed  his 
views  more  clearly  than  his  former 
works  ;  but  there  has  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient demand  to  warrant  the  expense 
until  now.  The  letters  consist  of  a 
handful  to  Von  Arnswald,  and  a  very 
few  to  others ;  and  this  material  is 
padded  with  notes  much  too  verbose 
and  often  unnecessary, —  a  reference  in 
one  letter  to  the  Reformation,  e.  g.,  is 
expounded  by  a  note  telling  us  who- 
Luther  was,  when  he  lived,  and  what  the 
German  Reformation  was !  Such  things, 
considering  that  the  book  is  doubtless 
primarily  intended  for  kindergartners, 
must  make  one  feel  that  the  grade  of 
general  education  among  them  is  lower 
than  it  should  be,  or  that  the  editor  of 
this  book  has  much  misconceived  them. 
There  are,  besides  the  notes,  several 
other  pieces  of  padding,  such  as  an  es- 
say on  the  occasion  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  Froebel's  widow ;  and  the 
notes  themselves  are  verbose.  Yet,, 
when  all  this  is  said,  it  remains  that 
the  letters  are,  as  Froebel  himself  saw, 
more  clear  and  practical  expositions  of 
his  doctrines  than  are  easily  to  be  had 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  most  accepta- 
ble; nor  would  one  wish  to  have  had 
the  notes  omitted  entirely,  for  a  good 
many  items  of  fact  are  needed  to  under- 
stand the  letters,  and  the  elucidations 
are  to  some  extent  helpful,  though  to 
some  extent  they  serve  only  to  darken 
what  was  plain.  We  gather  that  they 
represent  the  interpretations  of  Frau 
Froebel,  who  has  been  the  source  of  the 
editor's  knowledge  of  kindergartening^ 
and  enthusiasm  for  it. 

1Froebel's  Letters.  Edited  by  Arnold  H.  Heinemann.. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard  :  1893. 
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As  we  go  to  press  there  is  nothing  more  definite 
to  be  known  of  the  prospects  of  financial  legislation 
than  that  many  speeches  are  being  made,  of  which 
a  few  have  kindled  zeal  among  those  who  already 
agreed  with  them,  but  none  is  likely  to  have  changed 
votes  ;  that  the  opponents  of  the  Sherman  bill  say 
they  can  carry  the  vote  against  it,  and  the  friends 
of  free  coinage  believe  they  can  block  them,  and 
produce  a  deadlock.  If  the  conflicting  assertions  of 
telegraphic  reports  were  to  be  accepted  implicitly, 
there  would  be  small  ground  for  hopefulness  in  this. 
No  one  desires  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
law ;  but  if  the  silver  men,  unable  to  carry  any  sub- 
stitute measure,  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  present 
law,  the  difficult  situation  is  perpetuated,  no  one  can 
say  for  how  long,  or  with  what  results.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  what  the  people  wish  most  devoutly  now 
is  to  have  the  matter  settled. 

The  proposition  emanating  from  an  ingenious 
gentleman  of  San  Francisco,  that  the  silver  question 
should  be  settled  by  using  the  accumulated  silver  to 
buy  Biitish  Columbia,  will  be  recognized  by  all  who 
know  Mr.  Horace  Cutter  (and  that  is  by  a  great 
many  people,  in  and  out  of  this  State)  as  most  char- 
acteristic. Mr.  Cutter  certainly  has  some  large  ob- 
stacles to  surmount  before  he  achieves  success  :  first, 
to  carry  the  United  States  Congress  ;  second,  to  get 
England  to  part  with  British  Columbia  ;  third,  to 
get  her  to  take  payment  in  silver,  a  metal  she  noto- 
riously "has  no  use  for";  and  fourth,  to  get  the 
acquiescence  of  the  British  Columbians  themselves. 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  annex  even  Ka- 
nakas without  consulting  them,  and  the  English 
home  government,  even  were  it  eager  to  take  our 
surplus  silver  off  our  hands  in  exchange  for  its  west- 
ern province,  would  have  to  find  out  what  the  Brit- 
ish Columbians  thought  about  it.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  they  have  had  annexationists  and  an- 
nexation talk  among  them,  they  are  prepared  to 
come  to  our  arms  in  good  earnest.  Here  are  sun- 
dry fields  for  achievement  that  will  supply  long  and 
ample  employment  for  the  most  active  mind. 

The  Behring  Sea  decision  seems  to  have  worked 
much  like  the  famous  ante-bellum  one,  that  "gave 
the  law  to  the  North  and  the  nigger  to  the  South." 
Judging  from  the  fragmentary  cable  reports,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  Americans  were  wrong  on 
pretty  much  all  their  points  of  law,  but  that  the  reg- 
ulations they  failed  in  claiming  as  their  right  shall 
nevertheless  be  conceded'  them  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical equity  and  general  good.  This  is  mortifying 
to  American  pride,  and  discomfiting  to  British  finan- 


cial interests  ;  or,  we  may  say,  it  is  gratifying  to 
British  dignity  and  to  American  pockets, —  accord- 
ing as  one  wishes  to  urge  that  the  decision  is  sat- 
isfactory to  both  sides,  or  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
neither.  One  may  say  it  is  no  matter  just  how  th 
technicalities  of  the  law  stand,  so  that  we  get  the 
solid  advantages  ;  or,  one  may  say  that  it  is  no 
credit  to  a  country  to  be  more  concerned  for  the 
cash  results  than  for  being  in  the  right.  If  one 
takes  the  former  ground,  he  must  modify  his  satis- 
faction by  remembering  that  the  decision  involves 
the  payment  of  damages  for  proceedings  taken  un- 
der our  theory  of  the  law ;  if  he  takes  the  latter 
ground,  he  may  lighten  his  depression  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  such  an  experience  may  save  us  many  an 
embroglio  in  future,  by  making  us  more  cautious 
and  surer  of  our  ground  in  contentions  concerning 
international  law.  And  there  is  also  this  to  be  said 
about  it  :  if  we  had  not  managed  to  get  into  court 
even  with  an  unsound  case,  we  should  have  had  no 
way  of  obtaining  any  verdict,  or  getting  any  regula- 
tions adopted. 

One  interesting  thing  about  the  award  is,  that  it 
provides  for  a  council  every  five  years  between  the 
two  nations, —  an  occurrence  in  which  the  dreamer 
of  dreams  may  not  unjustifiably  see  the  first  step 
toward  the  federal  parliament  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  Certainly,  it  must  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  branches  of  our 
race,  to  have  to  confer  and  come  to  agreement  once 
in  five  years,  and  ought  to  open  the  way  to  the  sub- 
mission of  other  questions  to  such  conference. 

A  Characteristic  Poem  by  Dr.  De  Groot. 

[In  the  brief  memorial  sketch  of  Doctor  De  Groot, 
published  in  this  number  of  the  Overland,  allusion 
is  made  to  his  occasional  versifying.  The  most  pop- 
ular of  his  poems  is  one  called  "  The  Colloquy  of 
the  Old  Timers."  Doctor  De  Groot  never  sent  these 
lines  to  print ;  but  they  fell  by  chance  under  the  no- 
tice of  John  M.  Foard,  editor  of  the  Golden  City, 
who  published  it  with  the  comment  :  — 

"This  poem  is  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen  in  print.  For  rhymes  that  are  queer  and  phrases 
that  are  peculiar,  it  beats  Bret  Harte's  '  Heathen 
Chinee  '  all  hollow.  It  entirely  exhausts  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  present,  as  well  as  the  early  mining 
towns  and  camps  of  California " 

The  Annual  Mining  Review  for  1877  reprints  the 
verses,  with  the  comment :  "That  this  is  the  most 
truly  representative  poem  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject treated  of,  admits  of  no  question."     It  is  noted, 
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especially,  that  the  dialect  (unlike  Harte's,  in  which 
cockney  English  from  Dickens  and  the  real  slang  of 
the  mines  was  mingled  for  the  most  picturesque  re- 
sults) is  strictly  true,  one  of  the  miners  being  recog- 
nizable as  from  the  South,  the  other  from  the  North. 
The  poem  is  very  long,  and  cannot  all  be  printed 
here.  We  just  give  enough  of  it  to  serve  as  a  fair 
illustration . — Ed.] 

"Hello!  "  "Hel-/o/"  "Why  Jim  !"  "  Why,  Dan!" 

"  Good  Lord  !  I  want  to  know  !  " 
"  Well,  well  !  old  fell,  give  us  your  han' — 

But  Jim,  how  does  it  go  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  sometimes  gay  and  sometimes  rough  — 

And  how  's  it  go  with  you  ?  " 
"  Well,  times  jus'  now  's  a  little  tough 

Up  here  in  Idaho. 

"  But  where  ye  been,  Jim,  ever  since 

We  left  the  Stanislow  ; 
And  pulled  up  stakes  down  there  at  Dent's  — 

Now  eighteen  years  ago?  " 

"  Wal,  since  the  time  that  we  put  out 

On  that  stampede  with  Stoney, 
Been  mos'  the  time  knockin'  about 

Down  into  Air-e-zony. 

Only  been  back  a  month  or  so, 

And  thought  I  'd  take  a  tramp 
Through  the  old  diggin's  long  with  Jo, 

Who  stops  at  Nigger  Camp. 

Started  from  Alpha  on  our  trip, 

And  passed  up  the  Divide, 
Through  Tangle-Leg  and  Let-Her-Rip, 

Red  Dog  and  Whisky  Slide. 

Then  after  leaving  thar  we  went 

Down  by  the  Tail- Holt  Mill, 
'Crost  Greenhorn  Mountain  to  Snow  Tent, 

And  up  to  Gouge-Eye  Hill. 

From  Gouge-Eye  down  to  Esperance, 

Slap  Jack  and  Oro  Fin  ; 
Through  Deadwood  over  to  Last  Chance, 

Root  Hog  and  Lost  Ravine. 

From  Petticoat  to  Shirt-Tail  Flat, 

And  on  by  Murderer's  Bar, 
Crost  Bloody  Run  and  thro'  Wild  Cat, 

To  Poker  and  Lone  Star. 

From  Angel's  Camp  down  by  Rawhide, 

We  took  a  run  one  night, 
Through  Chinese  Roost  and  Satan's  Pride, 

Acrost  to  Hell's  Delight. 

Then  came  along  to  Poverty, 

Dead  Broke  and  Bottle  Ridge, 
By  Hangtown,  Poor  Man,  and  Lone  Tree, 

Garrote  and  Smash-up  Bridge, 


Through  Nip  and  Tuck  and  Old  Bear  Trap, 

Coon  Hollow  and  Fair  Play, 
Along  by  Scorpion  and  Fir  Gap, 

Kanaka  and  El  Rey. 

We  stopped  one  day  at  Never  Sweat, 

Another  up  at  Ophir, 
Then  moved  our  boots  on  to  You  Bet, 

And  struck  across  by  Gopher 

To  Sucker,  near  Grass  Widow  Bend, 

Whar  as  't  was  getting  late, 
We  brought  our  journey  to  an  end 

Down  by  the  Devil's  Gate." 

"  Well,  Jim,  you  must  uv  seen  a  heap; 

I  'd  like  to  make  the  rounds 
As  you  have  done,  and  take  a  peep 

Through  the  old  stamping  grounds." 

"  Y-a-s,  but  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 

The  times  they  ain't  no  more 
In  Californy  as  they  was 

'Way  back  in  Fifty- Four. 

'Hits  swarming  with  them  Chinese  rats, 

Wots  tuk  the  country,  sure, 
A  race  that  lives  on  dogs  and  cats, 

Will  make  all  mean  or  poor." 

"  But  'bout  the  girls  and  Schneider's  frow, 

And  Kate  and  Sal  Magee  ? 
I  'spose  they  've  all  got  married  now  — 

Leastwise  they  ought  to  be." 

"  Married !     You  can  buck  high  on  that  ; 

Some  of  them  two,  three  times  ; 
First  fellows  they  just  had  to  get  — 

They  did  n't  have  the  dimes." 

"  Well !  well !  do  tell !  is  that  the  way 

The  gals  is  going  on  ? 
But  how  's  the  boys  and  old  man  Ray, 

And  Ike  and  Steve  and  John  ? 

And  whas  become  of  Zaccheus  Wade, 
Who  run  the  big  mule  train  ?  " 

"  Wall,  Zach  he  made  his  pile,  they  said, 
And  then  went  back  to  Maine. 

And  so  did  old  Pop  Ray  and  Steve, 

And  Ike  and  Johnny  Yates, — 
All  made  a  raise  at  last,  I  b'lieve, 

And  went  home  to  the  States." 

"  And  Slater,  him  that  took  the  trip 

With  us  to  Yazoo  Branch  ?  '' 
"  Wal,  Slate  he  kind  o'  lost  his  grip, 

And  settled  on  a  ranch." 

"  And  Jackass  Jones  that  came  about 

With  whisky  on  the  Bar  ?  " 
"  Wal,  Jackass,  too,  he  petered  out, 

And  went  —  I  don't  know  whar." 
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"  And  tell  me,  where  is  Jerry  Ring, 

Who  kept  the  Grizzly  Bear, 
Jes'  down  forninst  the  Lobscouse  Spring, 

And  kilt  the  Greaser  there  ? 

That  Greaser  Jesus,  don't  you  know, 
That  stabbed  Mike  at  the  ball,' 

The  time  we  had  the  fandango 
At  Blood  and  Thunder  Hall?  " 

"  Oh,  Jerry  did  n't  no  no  good, 

Got  crazy  'bout  a  woman, 
And  tuck  at  last  to  drinkin'  hard, 

'Cause  she  got  sort  o'  common  — 

Y-a-s,  was  by  nature  low  inclined, 

And  went  clean  to  the  bad, 
Which  worked  so  on  to  Jerry's  mind 

Hit  almost  made  him  mad. 

Dick  went  one  day  up  Pike  Divide, 

And  thar  lay  Jerry  dead, 
A  navy  pistol  by  his  side, — 

A  bullet  through  his  head." 

"  Tight  papers  them  on  Jerry  Ring, 

But,  Jim,  as  sure  as  you  live, 
Them  women  is  a  dreadful  thing  — 

For  a  man  to  have  to  do  with. 

But  Plug  Hat  Smith  that  kept  a  stand  — 

Sold  pens  and  ink  and  sich  ?  " 
"  Wal,  Plug  he  helt  a  poorish  hand, 

And  never  struck  it  rich. 

Got  'sort  o'  luny  and  stage-struck, 

Cut  up  a  heap  o'  capers, 
And  final  went  below  and  tuck 

To  writin'  for  the  papers." 

"And  Jolly  Jake,  that  drove  so  long 

There  on  the  Lightnin'  Line, 
And  afterwards  from  One-horse  Town 

To  Webfoot  and  Port  Wine  ?  " 

Got  hurt  on  Bogus  Thunder  Hill  — 
Throwed  on  his  horses'  necks  — 
Was  carried  up  to  Coyoteville, 
And  thar  hant  in  his  checks. 

"  'T  was  kind  o'  queer  ;  but  these  they  said, 

War  the  last  words  of  Jake, 
Wal,  boys,  I  'm  on  the  down-hill  grade, 

And  cannot  reach  the  break.'  " 

"  And  Butcher  Brown  that  used  to  boast 

He  'd  killed  so  many  men  ?  " 
"Ah,  Butch,  he  met  his  match  at  last  — 

Van  Sickle  settled  him." 

****** 

"  But,  Dan,  how  has  it  been  with  you, 
Off  on  some  wild-goose  chase  ?  " 

"Yes,  took  a  trip  to  Carriboo 
And  over  on  the  Peace  : 


Staid  there  three  years  and  then  turned  south, 

Came  back  to  Camp  McPhail, 
And  so  on  down  to  Quesnelle  Mouth, 

And  cross  the  La  Hache  Trail 

To  Kamloops  and  Okinagane, 

And  through  the  Grand  Coule, 
By  way  of  the  Samilkameen, 

Clean  round  to  Kootenai. 

Stopped  till  I  made  a  raise  again, 

Then  started  out  anew, 
And  striking  cross  by  Cceur  d'  Alene, 

Came  on  to  Idaho." 

"  I'd  a  close  call  at  Tete  l'June, 

In  May  of  Fifty-seven, 
A  little  more  and  there  'd  have  been 

Another  saint  in  heaven. 

A  half-breed  Brule,  a  vicious  set, 

There  —  with  a  fishing  spear  — 
The  broken  point  is  in  me  yet, 

The  scar,  you  see  it  here. 

A  well-aimed  shot  from  Johnny  Noon, 

And  at  a  single  bound 
That  savage  passed  from  Tete  l'June 

To  the  happy  hunting-ground." 

"Well,  Dan,  you've  been  about  some,  too  — 

But  tell  me,  if  you  know, 
What  has  become  of  Ned  McGrew, 

And  whar  is  Sleepy  Joe  ? 

And  Poker  Pete  and  Monte  Bill, 

And  —  I  forget  his  name  — 
What  used  to  run  the  whisky-mill, 

And  keep  the  keno  game  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  for  Ned,  can't  'zactly  say, 

But  'bout  the  t'other  three, 
The  last  we  heard,  were  up  this  way 

A  hanging  on  a  tree, — 

Went  into  the  Road  Agency 

Along  with  Texas  Jim  ; 
The  Vigilants  of  Montany 

Likewise  also  got  him. 

Sleepy  was  drowned  at  Upper  Dalles, 

And  so  was  Al  La  Tour  — 
Went  in  a  skift  over  the  falls, 

And  we  did  n't  see  'em  no  more. 

Some  think  that  Ned  was  eat  by  bears, 

And  I  must  think  so,  too, 
Cause  did  n't  one  gobble  up  Nic  McNares 

On  the  trail  to  Cariboo  ? 

Cold  up  North  !     I  've  known  a  name 

To  congeal  in  my  mouth, 
And  that  is  how  the  saying  came 

About  the  'frozen  truth.' 
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Yes,  and  I  've  seen  still  stranger  feats, 

You  know,  Jim,  I  'm  no  liar, — 
The  flames  freeze  into  solid  sheets, 

As  they  rose  up  from  the  fire." 

"  Sure  that 's  right  cold  !     But  tell  me,  Dan, 

How  goes  the  mining  game, 
And  what 's  the  chance  here  for  a  man 

To  strike  a  paying  claim?  " 

"  Well,  jest  'bout  here  it 's  rather  slim, 

But  I  've  got  one  that  pays, 
So  pitch  right  in  here  with  me,  Jim, 

And  when  we  've  made  a  raise, 

We  '11  put  off  north  with  a  good  rig, 

For  yesterday  I  seen 
Gus  Gape,  who  said  they  'd  struck  it  big 

High  up  on  the  Stickeen. 

Or  if  you  rather  like  the  south, 
Why,  then,  it 's  south  we  '11  go  ; 

The  only  drawback  is  the  drouth, 
Down  that  ar  way,  you  know." 

The  next  we  hear  of  Dan  and  Jim 

May  be  on  the  Yukon, 
Or  in  the  forests,  damp  and  dim, 

That  shade  the  Amazon  ; 


Or  what 's  more  likely  still,  we  shall 

Hear  of  them  on  their  way 
To  the  Diamond  Fields  beyond  the  Vaal 

In  Southern  Africa. 

And  if  there  be  no  mines  up  there 

For  them  to  prospect,  then 
They  '11  surely  leave  the  Heavenly  shore 

For  the  Pacific  Coast  again." 
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CAMPING  IN  MENDOCINO. 


THE   CAPTAIN'S   OUTFIT. 


ALIFORNIA,  from 
John  O'Groats 
to  Beersheba,  is 
certainly  a 
camper's  para- 
dise, and  prob- 
ably more  camp- 
ing is  done  in 
the  State  by 
white  people 
than  in  any 
other  equal  ter- 
ritory. The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to 
seek,  —  the  ab- 
sence of  summer  showers.  In  the 
Eastern  camper's  outfit  the  waterproof 
tent  and  the  rubber  blanket  make  a 
prominent  part,  but  in  most 
parts  of  California  the  tent 
is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  the  rubber  blanket  un- 
known. 

The  whole  line  of  the  Si- 
erras, from  Wilson's  Peak 
on  the  south  to  Shasta  and 
beyond,  offers  charming 
camping  places,    high    clear  %. 

air,  ice-cold  water,  abundant 
trout  ar.d  game,  beautiful 
trees    and   flowers,   and   the 


wondrous  views  of  mountain  and  valley. 
The  coast,  too,  has  an  attraction  irre- 
sistible to  the  dweller  in  the  parched 
interior,  drawing  to  its  cool  breezes, 
bathing,  fishing,  and  sailing  a  fringe  of 
campers  for  very  much  of  its  length 
from  San  Diego  to  Humboldt.  In  many 
places  these  camps  have  become  a  reg- 
ular thing,  and  conveniences  and  im- 
provements have  been  added,  till  a  reg- 
ular village  or  watering  place,  with  a 
big  hotel,  has  grown  up  in  the  stead  of 
the  few  scattered  tents  on  the  beach. 

But  long  before  this  the  true  camper 
has  shaken  its  dust  (and  the  California 
camper  has   plenty  of   dust  to  shake) 
from  his  shoes,  and   wended   to   some  ' 
wilder  spot  ;  for  he  is  not  of  a  gregari- 
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ous  nature,  and  finds  two  or  three  near 
neighbors  decidedly  a  madding  crowd. 

Mendocino  camping  is  still  of  the 
genuine  kind,  and  the  campers  there 
have  the  true  spirit.  They  scorn  wood- 
en floors  to  a  tent,  despise  sheets  on 
their  beds,  scoff  at  china  plates  and 
glassware,  and  frown  at  all  superfluities 
of  baggage. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  Mendo- 
cino campers,  nevertheless.  Some  of 
them  camp  for  the  hunting  and  fishing, 
while  others  seek  not  sport  but  health, 


for  berries  alone,  and  that  does  not 
count  in  the  people  that  go  from  greater 
distances, — Lake  and  Sonoma  Counties, 
and  farther  still.  Some  of  these  berry 
campers  make  hard  work  of  their  trips, 
and  the  men  and  girls  are  out  at  day- 
light, with  their  tin  pails  and  picking 
cups,  at  work  in  the  dewy  vines,  while 
the  older  women  are  busy  at  the  camp, 
boiling  the  berries,  and  making  jelly  and 
jam  to  carry  home  in  the  square  five- 
gallon  tins. 

To  get  to  the  berry  region  from  Ukiah 
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AN    EARLY   START    AT    BERRY    PICKING. 


and  a  large  number  more  go  to  the 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
berries  that  grow  there  in  profusion. 
This  variety  of  purposes,  and  all  the 
combinations  of  them,  explain  why  it  is 
that  Mendocino  County  is  one  of  the 
banner  counties  of  the  State  for  camp- 
ing. How  many  people  a  year  camp  in 
the  county  is  hard  to  say,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred people  from  the  Ukiah,  Anderson, 
Sanel,  Round,  Potter,  Willetts,  Long, 
and  Sherwood  valleys  go  to  the  coast 


is  a  two  or  three  days'  trip.  The  start 
is  usually  made  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, four  or  five  o'clock,  to  get  over  the 
heavy  grade  into  the  Anderson  Valley 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  makes  such 
severe  climbing  almost  unendurable. 
Southwest  first,  along  the  levfl  valley 
floor,  watching  the  coming  light  on  the 
beautiful  mountain  walls  that  hem  in 
the  Ukiah  Valley ;  then  more  directly 
westward,  soon  striking  rolling  ground 
and  the  first  sharp  ascents.  Directly 
westward,  I  say,  but  that  is  only  the  gen- 
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THE   SPRING. 


eral  direction  ;  for  once  in  the  foothills 
and  going  up  the  grade,  the  road  twists 
and  turns  in  fantastic  ways, —  now  plun- 
ging into  a  little  gully  beside  a  brawling 
stream,  and  again  rounding  out  around  a 
spur  or  skirting  along  a  declivity  where  a 
six-inch  deviation  from  thepath  would  set 
the  team  spinning  over  and  over  to  the 
bottom  of  a  canon  many  hundreds  of 
feet  below.  At  such  spots  it  is  sure  to 
be  that  a  team  coming  the  other  way  is 
met.  The  warning  call  of  "Heep! 
Heep!"  notifies  their  approach,  and  the 
loaded  team  hugs  the  bank  as  closely 
as  possible,  while  the  empty  one  scrapes 
along  by,  with  two  of  its  wheels  cutting 
the  gravel  on  the  crumbling  edge  of  the 
trail.  The  drivers  take  it  with  great 
coolness,  and  seem  far  less  moved  by 
the  danger  than  the  horses.  I  have  been 


driven  over  this  grade  by  night,  when 
only  the  faint  gleam  of  stars  showed  the 
way  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  driver, 
when  I  could  not  make  it  out  at  all.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  troubled,and  scorned 
the  suggestion  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
dozen  lives  that  hung  on  his  handling 
of  the  four  horses,  it  would  be  well  to 
halt  for  an  hour  or  two  till  the  moon 
should  rise.  On  he  went,  rounding  the 
"jack  rabbit  turns"  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  though  to  do  it  he  had  to  make 
the  leaders  go  out  of  the  wheel  tracks 
and  graze  along  the  inner  wall  on  an  in- 
curve, or  far  out  on  the  edge  of  an  out- 
curve.  I  was  curious  to  know  why  the 
name  "jack  rabbit  turn  ,;  was  used,  and 
was  told  that  it  was  given  because  jack 
rabbits  were  frequently  found  dead  in 
the  road,  having  dislocated  their  spines 
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THE   TRAIL   TO   CAMP. 


in  trying  to  turn  so  sharp  a  corner.  I 
did  not  see  any  dead  ones,  however, 
though  the  yarn  did  not  sound  entirely 
incredible  in  the  presence  of  the  turns 
themselves. 

Singley's  Springs,  where  the  traveler 
stops  to  get  a  drink  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ter, an  iron  water  with  a  fine  sparkle  to 
it,  make  a  pleasant  pause  in  the  way 
that  is  beginning  to  grow  tiresome,  and 
then  on  up  hill  and  down  toward  Boon- 
ville.  If  Mendocino  County  could  be 
spread  out  flat  by  some  gigantic  ironing 
process,  it  would  cover  double  its  pres- 
ent area  at  the  very  least. 

Boonville  is  the  metropolis  of  Ander- 


son Valley,  and  boasts  its  two  hotels,  be- 
side its  stores,  saloon,  and  blacksmith 
shop.  There  is  a  flourishing  school,  a 
post  office,  and  many  adjuncts  of  civili- 
zation ;  but  no  telegraph,  or  any  more 
rapid  communication  with  the  great 
world  than  the  daily  stage. 

But  if  the  coast  is  to  be  reached  on 
the  second  day,  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  more  ground  covered  than  this  be- 
fore the  weary  travelers  may  camp  for 
the  night.  At  last  the  team  can  go  no 
longer,  and  a  place  for  camp  is  chosen 
where  water  can  be  had,  and  sheltering 
trees  ;  for  a  one  night  stay  does  not  jus- 
tify the  pitching  of  a  tent.     The  place 
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found,  there  is  much  to  be  done.  The 
dust  is  shaken  off  by  a  few  quick  mo- 
tions, which  also  restore  circulation  to 
cramped  limbs.  Water  is  brought  by 
the  men,  and  wood  gathered  for  the 
camp-fire.  The  horses  are  unhitched 
and  fed.  Meanwhile,  the  women  have 
been  searching  out  sundry  articles  of 


Then  the  beds  must  have  attention, 
for  there  is  little  time  to  lose  in  these 
hasty  camps.  Spruce  twigs  laid  thatch- 
wise,  with  their  stems  to  the  earth,  make 
a  spring  mattress  not  to  be  despised  ; 
and  lying  on  these,  wrapped  in  good 
blankets  and  sheltered  by  the  overhang- 
ing boughs  of  oak  or  redwood,  the  weary 
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food  from  the  stores  in  the  wagons. 
The  "ready  grub  box"  is  lifted  down 
and  opened,  and  as  soon  as  the  fire  be- 
gins to  crackle  it  is  crowned  by  the 
cheerfully  sputtering  frying-pan  of  ba- 
con, and  its  companion,  the  swart  and 
battered  coffee-pot.  These  viands,  sup- 
plemented by  bread  and  butter,  and  pos- 
sibly milk  or  fruit  from  some  farm- 
house that  has  been  passed,  make  a 
feast  that  has  a  relish  unattained  by  the 
art  of  the  best  French  cook. 


one  may  gain  the   deep  and   peaceful 
slumber  of  a  child. 

The  only  trouble  with  such  a  rest  is 
that  it  is  too  short  ;  for  if  a  bold  push  is 
to  be  made  the  next  day,  an  early  start 
is  necessary.  The  wakeful  one,  or  the 
one  who  has  most  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  journey,  wakes  sometimes  as 
early  as  three  o'clock,  to  poke  up  the 
embers  of  the  dying  campfire  and  put 
the  pot  on  to  boil.  By  four  all  hands  and 
the  cook  are  stirring  (the  cook  stirring 
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ties  of  scenery  as  possible,  in  addition, 
of  course,  to  the  abundance  of  berries. 
The  tents  are  pitched,  benches  and  ta- 
bles made, —  of  shakes,  if  no  better  lum- 
ber offers, —  the  hammocks  are  swung, 
cupboards  and  shelves  improvised,  dis- 
tinctions of  "parlor,"  "dining  room," 
and  "kitchen,"  are  settled  on,  the  beds 
elaborately  made  of  spruce  boughs  or 
straw,  nails  are  driven  in  the  trees  to 
hang  things  on,  and  a  hundred  contriv- 
ances for  comfort  invented. 

I  have  in  mind  one  particular  camp, 
not  indeed  in  the  berry  region,  although 
it  well  might  be  there  ;  for  it  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  berry  region  camp, 
—  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  warmer, 
being  farther  from  the  ocean.  It  is  on 
Rancheria  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Na- 
varro River,  and  a  few  miles  from  Boon- 
ville.     To  reach  it  the  main  road  is  left 

at  a  ranch  owned  by  Mr.  F .  It  would 

be  interesting  to  give  a  description  of 
this  honest  rancher,  for  he  is  a  charac- 
ter. His  chief  interest  in  life  is  guns. 
Around  his  parlor  are  some  sixty  of  them 
of  all  descriptions.     The  latest  rifle  is 


the  mush),  and  soon  are  at  breakfast. 
Possibly  a  pot  of  beans  has  been  stowed 
carefully  in  the  coals  over  night,  and  is 
ready  to  be  eaten  ;  or  it  may  be  the  cook 
has  mixed  a  pan  of  batter  for  flap-jacks, 
and  "  flips  "  them  with  a  dexterous  turn 
of  the  wrist. 

But  the  cry  is  "boots  and  saddles," 
and  soon  everything  is  stowed  in  the 
wagons  again,  and  the  caravan  is  on  the 
road  by  five  o'clock.  It  is  a  pretty  weary 
crowd  if  the  coast  is  reached  the  second 
night,  for  no  long  siesta  in  some  roman- 
tic and  shady  spot  has  been  allowed  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  as  more  leisurely 
pilgrims  take. 

The  permanent  camp  is  chosen  with 
more  care  than  the  nightly  halting  place, 
and  it  is  with  some  definite  spot  in 
mind  that  the  trip  is  usually  made. 
There  must  be  a  running  stream,  plenty 
of  shade,  seclusion,  and  as  many  beau- 
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there,  with  telescopic  sight  and  inter- 
changeable barrels,  and  the  ducking  gu n 
with  a  bore  like  a  young  railroad  tunnel. 
Many  hundred  dollars  would  not  cover 
the  value  of  this  arsenal. 

Passing  this  house  we  come  to  a  steep 
descent  that  takes  us  to  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  half  a  mile  down.  Then  the  beauty 
of  the  place  begins  to  show  itself,  for  the 
creek  is  fringed  with  fine  trees  and  bush- 
es of  many  kinds,  and  the  trail  runs 
along  its  course  into  a  canon  between 


A  little  natural  amphitheater  of 
cleared  ground  makes  an  admirable 
place  for  the  camp-fire.  Overhead  are 
great  oaks  whose  boughs,  lit  up  at  night 
from  below  by  the  great  blazing  logs, 
make  wondrous  arabesques  against  the 
black  vault  sown  with  stars.  Around  on 
the  sloping  sides  lies  much  fallen  timber 
ready  to  have  a  line  attached  and  be 
"  snaked  "  into  camp  by  the  united  pull 
of  all  hands.  Here  there  have  rung 
great  sounds  of  revelry  by  night. 
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two  beautiful  wooded  mountains.  The 
great  redwoods  begin  to  appear,  and 
stately  black  oaks.  We  push  on  half  a 
mile  farther,  and  strike  a  little  stretch  of 
pine  woods,  where  the  gloom  and  weird 
light  bring  the  thought  of  some  of  Dore's 
pictures  to  mind.  The  trail  grows  wilder 
and  wilder,  the  hazel  bushes  brush 
against  the  wagon  on  either  side,  and 
try  to  keep  it  back,  but  at  last  we  come 
out  on  a  little  clearing,  and  have  reached 
the  camp 


Near  by  stands  a  circle  of  giant  red- 
woods, the  highest  257  feet  high  by 
measurement,  around  a  spot  some 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  left  vacant  by 
the  fall  of  some  prehistoric  ancestor  of 
all  this  present  growth.  This  is  the 
"parlor,"  and  in  its  shaded  circle  the 
hottest  noon  loses  its  fervor.  As  even- 
ing comes  on  and  the  sun  gets  lower,  it 
is  worth  a  great  deal  to  lie  at  length  in 
this  place,  and  look  straight  upward 
along  the  bole  of  the  largest  tree.     Up 
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and  up  the  eye  follows  the  departing 
sunlight,  as  it  creeps  upward  along  this 
seemingly  endless  column,  and  long  af- 
ter the  day  has  gone  below  there  is  still 
the  crown  of  sunlit  foliage  in  upper  air. 

The  "  kitchen "  is  surrounded  by 
handy  young  oak  trees,  offering  conven- 
ient posts  into  which  nails  may  be  driven 
for  the  numerous  utensils.  The  "bed- 
rooms," too,  are  similarly  provided  with 
natural  tent-posts  and  supports  for  ham- 
mocks. 

A  convenient  path  leads  to  the  creek, 
whose  clear  water  and  abundant  trout 
are  among  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
camp.  Here  a  prostrate  tree  is  soon  fes- 
tooned with  towels  and  the  other  articles 
that  make  it  the  "  washstand."  A  hole 
around  a  great  bowlder  a  little  way  down 
the  stream  is  a  charming  bathing  place. 

Deer  abound  in  the  hills  near  by,  and 
have  been  shot  within  a   few   rods  of 


the  camp.  It  is  now  close  season  for 
deer  in  Mendocino  County,  but  that  law 
by  local  interpretation  applies  only  to 
the  pot  hunters,  who  used  to  send  a 
dozen  or  twenty  carcasses  every  day  to- 
San  Francisco  by  the  train.  That  has 
been  stopped,  but  there  has  never  been 
a  case,  I  am  told,  of  a  prosecution  for 
shooting  deer  for  the  actual  use  of  the 
hunter.  It  is  said  that  certain  officers- 
of  the  law  themselves  occasionally  go 
out  with  dog  and  gun,  and  return  not 
empty-handed.  This  construing  of  the 
law  seems  to  be  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose, too ;  for  deer  are  said  to  be  in- 
creasing in  the  county. 

Rabbits,  gray  squirrels,  doves,  and 
quail,  are  abundant  here,  and  bear  are 
not  unknown.  There  is  but  little  need 
of  the  butcher's  visit. 

I  have  mentioned  the  trouting,  but  it 
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may  be  added  that  a  diligent  fisherman 
or  two  can  keep  a  dozen  campers  sup- 
plied with  all  the  fish  they  can  eat.  The 
largest  fish,  as  usual,  are  the  ones  that 
are  nearly  but  not  quite  caught,  but  to 
a  fish  of  nineteen  ounces  I  can  testify. 

Perhaps  the  berry  campers  seldom 
find  so  ideal  a  camping  ground  as  this, 
because  they  look  to  the  supply  of  ber- 
ries at  hand  rather  than  for  pure  beauty. 
The  berries  grow  in  abundance  on  the 
edges  of  the  redwood  forest,  in  little 
openings,  on  tracts  where  the  lumber- 
men have  cleared  the  heavy  growth,  and 
especially  upon  burned-over  places. 

This  makes  the  ground  very  rough, 
and  as  all  inequalities  are  hidden  by  fes- 
toons of  berry  vines,  footing  is  not  at  all 
certain.  When  a  great  tree  is  uprooted, 
it  frequently  takes  up  with  its  roots 
enough  of  the  earth  to  make  quite  an 
excavation  ;  and  into  such  a  hole  the  un- 
wary berry-picker  is  liable  to  be  hurled 
with  very  little  warning. 

A  friend  told  an  instance  of  this  kind 
when  he  fell  eight  or  ten  feet  into  such 
an  excavation.  On  gathering  himself 
together  he  became  aware  of  a  strong 
musky  odor  in  the  cave,  and  saw  such  a 
collection  of  bones  lying  around  that  he 
knew  at  once  that  he  was  in  a  bear's 
den.  He  shouted  to  a  friend  in  the  up- 
per world  to  keep  close  watch  with  his 
gun  handy  while  he  explored  it  a  little. 
Several  well-worn  trails  led  out  in  vari- 
ous directions,  with  an  abundance  of 
fresh  tracks  on  them,  but  no  bear  ap- 
peared. It  was  not  an  inviting  place 
for  a  long  stay,  and  he  soon  scrambled 
out ;  for,  as  he  told  me,  "  As  soon  as  I 
discovered  that  it  was  a  bear's  den,  my 
legs  felt  as  though  they  ought  to  run." 

From  the  last  of  June  to  the  last  of 
August  is  the  berry  season  in  Mendo- 
cino, and  the  most  abundant  berry  is  the 
black  raspberry.  A  man  in  whom  I 
have  confidence  certified  to  me  over  his 
own  signature  that  he  once  picked  two 
quarts  of  these  berries  without  moving 
his  feet. 

Vol.  xxii — 28. 


Next  to  these  in  abundance  rank  the 
blackberries.  They  are  the  creeping 
variety  and  grow  vigorously  in  the  edges 
of  the  redwoods  in  partial  shade.  Aparty 
of  four  men  and  four  women  has  been 
known  to  pick  and  can  92  gallons  of 
blackberries  and  eight  gallons  of  jelly 
in  five  and  a  half  days,  and  the  women 
•picked  only  two  half  days.  The  usual 
quantity  for  a  small  party  is  from  12  to 
20  gallons  in  a  ten  days'  camp  ;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  not  many  camps  make  hard 
work  of  the  berrying,  and  they  generally 
vary  the  berry  picking  by  trips  to  the 
beach.  This  is  usually  two  or  three 
miles  from  camp,  as  the  berries  do  not 
like  to  have  the  ocean  closer  than  that. 
The  blackberry  bushes  in  the  height  of 
the  season  may  be  picked  over  every 
three  days,  unless  the  picking  is  for 
jelly,  when  the  green  berries  are  picked 
with  the  ripe  ones,  and  the  bushes  ac- 
cordingly take  longer  to  grow  a  new 
supply. 

Third  in  abundance  are  the  huckle- 
berries. These  grow  best  on  what  are 
called  the  Mendocino  barrens,  which 
are  sandy  slopes  facing  the  sea  but  not 
close  to  it.  They  burn  over  frequently, 
and  the  new  bushes  spring  up  amid  the 
blackened  stumps  of  older  growths. 
They  are  rather  later  in  season  than  the 
other  berries,  and  as  everywhere,  are 
not  so  easy  to  gather,  because  of  their 
smaller  size  and  low  growth. 

Red  raspberries  are  found,  but  not  in 
great  quantities,  and  a  wild  currant, 
larger  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  cul- 
tivated currant,  and  much  prized.  Thim- 
bleberries  grow  abundantly,  but  are  lit- 
tle sought ;  for  "  a  feller  might  pick  all 
day  at  them,  and  not  have  anything." 

Salmon  berries  are  found  in  the  bends 
of  the  rivers,  and  to  quote  a  friend, 
"They  would  be  the  best  berry  that 
grows  if  they  only  shaved."  Still,  Men- 
docino cannot  compete  with  the  North 
in  the  matter  of  salmon  berries,  for  the 
"  chuck-olally "  (water  berry),  as  the 
Siwash  call  this  berry,  loves  the  cool  and 
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moist  air  of  western  Washington  and 
Alaska.  I  have  gathered  them  in  great- 
est profusion  from  a  dugout  canoe,  as 
they  hung  over  the  swift  ice-cold  water 
of  the  river  Stuck  in  the  Puyallup  Val- 
ley back  of  Tacoma. 

The  dwellers  in  the  berry  regions  are 
generally  lumberers  and  their  families, 
and  do  not  seem  to  share  with  the  camp- 
ers their  eagerness  to  gather  berries, 
nor  do  they  care  to  hunt  or  fish  much. 
They  make  some  efforts  to  do  the  hospi- 
table to  campers  that  strike  their  fancy. 
An  instance  of  this  was  related  to  me, 
thus  : — 

"  When  we  were  at  Caspar  there  was 
an  old  bachelor,  the  greenest  fellow  you 
ever  saw.  He  would  come  down  to 
camp  with  a  little  fellow,  and  all  the 
evening,  every  five  minutes,  he  would 
say,  '  Well,  Charley,  we  must  be  going,' 
or,  '  Well,  Charley,  if  we  don't  start  we 
sha'n't  get  there.'  He  gave  us  a  dance, 
and  there  were  nine  of  us  went.  There 
were  nine  of  us  and  several  of  them,  and 
there  were  seven  green  apples  and  two 
candles  on  the  mantelpiece  for  refresh- 
ments, and  the  old  man  had  to  go  out  and 
get  some  more  apples  off  the  trees  to 
make  one  apiece  around.  He  said,  '  I  'm 
not  much  of  a  musicianer,  but  I  can 
whistle.'  But  there  was  a  man  there 
that  could  just  saw  out  the  Arkansaw 
Traveler,  and  we  danced  to  that." 

But  what  do  the  campers  that  don't 
go  berrying  do  to  pass  the  time  ?  Let 
me  try  to  give  the  routine  of  a  day,  if 
routine  it  may  be  called,  where  there 
are  never  two  days  alike.  The  night 
has  passed  in  deep  and  quiet  sleep,  — 
for  I  am  supposing  that  the  camp  has 
been  several  days  established,  so  that 
the  campers  do  not  lie  awake  from  sheer 
enjoyment  of  the  novelty  of  it,  to  look 
at  the  stars,  or  listen  to  the  gentle  breath- 
ing of  the  night  wind  in  the  boughs  over- 
head. During  the  night  some  prowling 
animal  has  visited  the  camp  and  inves- 
tigated the  provisions, — a  coon,  perhaps, 
or  a  ring  tail,  or  a  coyote,  —  but  that  is 


so  common  an  event  that  his  quiet  foot- 
falls and  occasional  snapping  of  a  dry  , 
branch  no  more  can  rouse  us  from  our 
narrow  beds.  The  dawn  is  not  fairly 
begun  when  the  Doctor  wakes  E.,  and 
softly  they  dress  and  steal  away  from 
camp  with  their  rifles,  to  see  if  they 
cannot  get  a  shot  at  a  buck  up  on  the 
mountain  side.  Possibly  they  pause  to 
put  the  battered  old  coffee-pot  on  the 
fire,  and  drink  a  warm  and  comforting 
draught  before  they  venture  out  in  the 
chill  air,  clad  in  their  hunting  suits,  with 
heavy-nailed  shoes  and  leggins  on. 

A  little  later  Charley,  the  Chinese 
cook,  comes  to  life,  and  begins  to  stir 
about,  clearing  away  the  debris  of  the 
midnight  orgy  of  the  camp  on  crackers, 
cheese,  and  cucumbers.  Soon  his  little 
sheet  iron  stove  is  glowing,  and  after  a 
while  he  begins  to  mutter  his,  "Wh'a' 
faw  you  no  get  up  bleakfast  ?  " 

But  there  is  no  compulsion  about  it, — 
if  the  camp  feels  lazy  it  treats  that  trou- 
ble with  the  rest  cure  ;  yet  there  are  so 
many  attractions  in  the  beauty  of  the 
morning  that  soon  one  after  another  of 
the  party  turns  out.  A  murmur  of  voices  i 
in  the  girls'  tent  shows  that  there  too 
the  morning  has  been  discovered,  and 
soon  the  last  lazybones  has  made  his  way  I 
to  the  creek  and  washed  away  the  linger- 
ing sleepiness.  Breakfast  is  a  merry 
time  ;  the  jokes  of  the  night  before  are 
laughed  over  again,  and  plans  for  the 
day  are  talked  over.  It  may  be  that  the 
breakfast  itself  is  the  cause  of  much 
pleasant  occupation.  First,  the  China- 
man must  be  awed  into  submission,  and 
then  one  of  the  party  makes  flapjacks 
that  are  not  like  leather,  or  fries  some 
trout  secundem  artem.  The  only  person 
from  whom  the  Chinaman  willingly 
takes  advice  in  matters  culinary  is  the 
Captain.  And  well  he  may,  for  the  Cap- 
tain has  sailed  for  thirty  years,  has  pros- 
pected in  the  New  Zealand  gold  fields, 
and  has  made  his  tea  in  a  billy  in  the 
Australian  bush,  and  what  he  does  not 
know  about  cooking  in  the  open  air  is  of 
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very  little  consequence.  So  the  Captain 
teaches  Charley  how  to  cook  trout,  and 
many  another  mystic  rite  of  woodcraft 
beside,  and  Charley  takes  it  in  smilingly 
and  says  complacently,  "  He  my  pa't- 
nah  ! " 

After  breakfast  some  go  off  to  cast 
their  flies  in  the  stream,  some  seek  the 
hammocks  with  a  book,  others  get  out 
pencils  and  paper,  and  persuade  some 
unfortunate  to  pose  for  a  sketch.  Good 
subjects  for  sketching  are  to  be  found  in 
a  neighboring  camp,  where  a  family  has 
come,  driven  by  the  search  for  health. 
Missouri,  I  doubted  not,  could  claim  the 
husband  and  wife,  though  Colusa  was 
their  present  home,  and  there  they  had 
raised  their  eight  children,  "  six  of  them 
red-headed,  so  the  neighbors  call  them 
the  cherry  orchard,"  the  mother  says, 
gracefully  forestalling  the  inevitable  dis- 
covery. Little  Johnny  takes  the  artist's 
eye.  He  is  dressed  for  company  now, 
—  that  is,  he  has  his  trousers  on.  Com- 
monly he  goes  without  that  superfluity, 
and  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger  takes 
like  a  young  quail  to  cover  in  the  shelter 
of  the  bed  till  he  can  slip  on  his  nether 
garment.  A  bargain  is  soon  struck  with 
Johnny  to  stand  for  his  picture,  and  the 
bribe  offered,  a  cup  of  candy,  is  set  in 
plain  sight  to  inspire  patience. 

In  such  occupations  the  morning 
glides  quickly  away,  and  the  lunch  hour 
calls  the  family  together  again.  It  grows 
pretty  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  the  afternoon  is  apt  to  be  spent  in 
quieter  fashion.  There  are  great  battles 
at  checkers  fought  in  the  shade  of  the 
"parlor,"  some  reading  aloud  perhaps, 
or  a  very  little  writing  of  letters  against 
the  next  opportunity  to  send  to  town. 
There  is  a  compact  made  as  to  the  time 
when  the  girls  shall  have  the  swimming 
pool  to  themselves  and  when  the  boys 
shall  have  it,  for  it  is  so  secluded  that 
only  the  members  of  our  own  camp  are 
to  be  considered.  Evening  brings  back 
the  hunters  and  fishermen,  tired  and 
hungry,  but  proud  of  their  quarry,  and 


full  of  stories  about  the  wonders  in  the 
way  of  game  and  fish  that  they  almost 
got. 

Dinner  is  an  elaborate  feast,  and  all 
the  resources  of  woodland  ingenuity  are 
called  upon  to  furnish  it  forth.  I  have 
even  heard  of  a  savory  stew  being  served 
in  the  great  dish  pan  as  the  only  tureen 
in  camp  large  enough  to  hold  it. 

The  twilight  invites  to  pleasant  ram- 
bles in  the  sylvan  region  "  across  the 
creek,"  or  a  stroll  up  to  the  spring,  or  to 
the  place  where  a  long  and  delicately 
poised  horizontal  oak  limb  makes  the 
gentlest  of  natural  "teeters." 

Wood  is  gathered  for  the  evening 
campfire.  A  great  log  two  feet  or  more 
in  diameter  is  cut  off  from  some  pros- 
trate trunk,  and  all  hands  "  tail  on  "  to 
drag  it  down  the  hillside  to  camp.  A 
supply  of  laurel  boughs  is  cut,  to  make  a 
fine  snapping  blaze  over  the  steadier 
glow  of  the  logs.  The  green  leaves  pop 
like  firecrackers. 

As  twilight  deepens  into  night,  the 
glow  of  the  campfire  is  a  magnet  that 
draws  everybody  into  the  charmed  cir- 
cle. Games  are  devised,  songs  are  sung, 
stories  are  told,  and  high  revelry  goes 
on  till  late  into  the  night,  with  many  a 
queer  antic. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  of  these  evenings 
around  the  campfire  in  a  way  that  can 
convey  to  one  that  has  not  known  them 
an  idea  of  their  charm.  The  bare  recital 
of  the  things  done  sounds  childish  to 
unsympathetic  ears,  and  the  joke  that 
in  camp  causes  bursts  of  Homeric  mirth, 
the  "inextinguishable  laughter"  of  the 
gods,  is  flat  enough  when  repeated  apart 
from  its  surroundings.  But  it  is  good 
to  be  there  and  to  take  part  in  it,  to  re- 
new one's  youth,  to  forget  care  and  sor- 
row, convention  and  artificiality. 

Herein  lies  the  whole  charm  of  camp 
life, — its  freedom.  You  go  to  camp  and 
sleep  on  a  bed  that  would  rouse  your  in- 
dignation at  home, — of  common  straw, 
it  may  be,  with  no  sheets  or  pillows. 
You  eat  food  that  nothing  could  prevail 
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on  you  to  touch,  if  you  were  within  four 
walls.  You  disregard  dust  and  dirt,  and 
the  lack  of  a  thousand  little  conven- 
iences. And  without  hypocrisy,  you 
say  you  enjoy  all  these  things.  It  is 
really  wonderful  when  you  think  of  it. 

But  there  is  the  sense  of  freedom 
through  it  all.  If  the  party  is  of  care- 
fully chosen  and  congenial  people,  (and 
don't  go  camping,  unless  you  have  some 
assurance  that  it  is  so,)  you  know  that 
you  can  do  just  as  you  like,  and  that 
no  criticism  or  carping  or  fault-finding 
will  ever  come  of  it,  even  in  anybody's 
thought.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  eat  onions  without  fear  of  losing  pop- 
ularity. 

To  women  this  freedom  must  appeal 
with  peculiar  delight.  If  they  clothe 
themselves  properly  for  camping,  they 
wear  a  loose  blouse  waist,  skirts  to  just 
below  the  knee,  dark  trousers,  and  stout 
leather  or  canvas  leggins. 

In  this  rig  a  fence  has  no  terrors  for 
a  girl.  She  can  scramble  up  a  steep  bit 
of  mountain  side  or  through  thick  un- 
dergrowth almost  as  easily  as  her  broth- 
er. Tarweed  has  lost  its  power  to  harm 
or  make  afraid.  More  than  this,  she  can 
be  as  unconstrained  in  attitude  and  free 
in  movement  as  a  man. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  note  the  change 
of  manner  that  comes  over  the  girls  as 


they  get  used  to  this  dress.  When  they 
first  leave  town  they  are  apt  to  wear  a 
long  cloak  over  their  strange  costume, 
and  when  they  first  throw  aside  this 
cloak  are  painfully  conscious  of  their 
brevity  of  skirt.  But  in  a  day,  presto ! 
change  !  they  have  forgotten  that  they 
did  not  always  wear  leggins,  and  are  as 
easy  and  graceful  in  their  freedom  of  mo- 
tion as  young  fawns.  The  mournful  part 
of  it  is  the  thought  that  they  must  so 
soon  go  back  to  the  heavy  and  clumsy 
long  skirts  again,  and  fear  to  lift  the 
hem  of  their  garments  even  out  of  the 
mud  of  the  crossings. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  write  a  homily 
on  dress  reform,  and  so  return  to  the 
camp  in  the  redwoods.  All  too  soon  the 
days  slip  by,  and  the  happiest  of  them 
all  are  the  days  when  nobody  goes  to 
the  mail,  to  bring  back  daily  papers  and 
thoughts  of  the  busy  world  that  seems 
so  unreal  and  unimportant  in  the  light 
of  beautiful  nature.  Letters  that  speak 
of  business  seem  a  real  impertinence, 
when  you  are  most  interested  in  finding 
out  whether  the  mud-turtle  that  was 
"staked  out"  in  the  creek  has  escaped 
or  no.  It  is  only  when  you  are  confront- 
ed with  the  situation  that  the  "grub" 
has  begun  to  give  out,  that  you  consent 
at  all  to  the  thought  of  going  back  again 
to  humdrum  and  convention. 

Charles  S.   Gree7ie. 
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L is  an  enterprising  and  pictur- 
esque little  village,  in  which  the  pursuit 
of  the  "Almighty  Dollar  "  is  carried  on 
with  as  much  hollow  decorum  and  pious 
swindling  as  in  any  place  in  the  pro- 
gressive West.  Tonight  the  hurry  and 
bustle  in  the  street  that  attended  the 
lengthening  shadows  was  but  the  old 
story  over  again.  Two  girls  on  the  up- 
per balcony  of  the  Lyman  boarding- 
house  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
scene  below.  Dora  Stewart,  a  tall  girl, 
compactly  built,  with  full  blue  eyes  and 
a  complexion  that  impressed  you  with 
its  purity,  was  looking,  with  face  filled 
with  appreciation,  at  the  dimly  lighted 
landscape.  Four  snowy  mountain  peaks 
reared  their  hoary  heads,  now  doubly 
crowned  with  a  rosy  halo  from  the  set- 
ting sun.  Dark  blue  shadows  nestled 
in  their  seamed  sides,  and  the  misty 
veil  that  hung  over  the  valley  might 
have  been  the  mantle  of  sleep.  Far 
away  was  apparent  quietness,  beauty, 
and  peace  ;  below,  the  surging,  discon- 
tented crowd. 

Upon  this  portion  of  the  scene  the 
eyes  of  Dora's  companion  were  bent 
with  a  concentration  deep  as  her  own. 
A  few  lights  were  already  twinkling  be- 
low, and  their  feeble  glimmer  seemed  a 
fitting  emblem  to  the  girl  who  looked 
down  at  them  of  that  spark  of  divine 
faith  in  world-worn  hearts  that  strives  so 
earnestly  to  burn  and  to  brighten  the 
way,  but  can  only  make  a  fitful  glimmer 
in  the  haze  of  contradiction. 

A  door  opened,  and  another  girl  ad- 
vanced with  a  quick,  business-like  step. 
"Well,  I  wish  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
stand  mooning  up  here,"  she  exclaimed 
briskly.  "  Girls,  you  have  no  idea  what 
I  have  been  through  this  afternoon. 
That  wretched  little  messenger  boy  gave 
me  the  slip,  and  find  him  I  could  n't.     I 


partially  relieved  myself  by  heaping 
maledictions  upon  his  absent  head,  but 
when  he  did  come  it  was  too  late  to  ex- 
ecute a  single  threat,  and  I  had  to  post 
him  off  instantly  with  a  couple  of  tele- 
grams." 

Buff  Griswold  turned  languidly  from 
her  contemplation  of  the  streets.  "I 
would  like  to  know,  Margery,"  she 
asked  sarcastically,  "why  you  persist 
in  wasting  so  much  precious  breath.  I 
know  just  what  you  did.  You  stormed 
and  threatened  behind  the  poor  little 
fellow's  back,  but  when  he  appeared 
you  said,  as  blandly  as  you  please  :  — 

" '  Well,  you  've  been  gone  some  time, 
my  little  man  ;  and  here  are  a  couple  of 
telegrams  to  be  delivered  as  quickly  as 
you  can.' " 

Margery  advanced  threateningly.  "I 
demand  to  know,  Buff,"  she  said,  "if 
that  was  intentional.  If  after  that  tale 
of  woe  you  would  inflict  a  rhyme  of 
that  kind  upon  me  purposely  !  " 

"  Did  I  rhyme  ? "  Buff  asked,  passing 
her  hand  over  her  forehead  reflectively. 
"  So  I  did.  No,  it  was  purely  accidental. 
But  I  was  going  to  add,  'Alas  for  the 
rarity  of  Christian  charity.'  " 

"Spare  me!  I  would  almost  rather 
you  improvised  than  quoted." 

These  young  women  were  solely  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  exertions  for 
what  we  choose  to  call  "  our  daily  bread." 
Margery  was  a  telegraph  operator  ;  Do- 
ra, a  teacher  in  the  public  school  ;  and 
Buff,  a  social '  reporter  for  the  "  City 
Standard." 

Margery  was  a  girl  after  no  other  type 
but  her  own.  She  wore  a  frown  upon  her 
brow  with  as  perfect  ease  as  she  did 
the  smile  that  sometimes  illumined  her 
face,  making  it  singularly  sweet  and 
womanly.  She  was  a  girl  capable  of 
strong  affections,  but  she  had  met  no 
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one  since  her  father's  death  with  a  per- 
sonality strong  enough  to  awaken  it. 
Though  Buff  was  her  cousin,  the  girls 
would  hardly  have  been  friends  had 
they  not  fought  adversity  together  many 
times,  and  that  had  drawn  them  together 
in  spite  of  the  antagonism  of  their  na- 
tures. 

Buff  was  small  and  slight,  though 
plump.  She  had  fine  gray  eyes  and  a 
profusion  of  sunny  brown  hair,  which, 
clipped  rather  short,  tumbled  over  her 
head  in  a  bushy  manner  that  had  won 
for  her  the  name  of  "  Buffalo,"  first  ap- 
plied by  a  boy  cousin,  then  tacked  to 
her  in  an  abbreviated  form  by  the  girls 
"for  keeps,"  as  she  said.  She  added 
that  it  was  all  right,  as  nature  evidently 
intended  every  ridiculous  and  abomina- 
ble thing  going  for  her,  and  she  defied 
it  to  daunt  her.  "  It 's  the  inevitable 
law  of  cause  and  effect.  First  a  mane, 
and  then  a  name." 

Buff's  parents  had  died  when  she  was 
a  baby,  and  at  that  early  age  she  had 
been  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  Methodist  aunt,  who  spared  neither 
the  Scripture  nor  the  rod,  and  had  in- 
flicted the  two  in  connection  so  frequent- 
ly that  the  girl  was  no  more  hostile  to 
one  than  to  the  other. 

"Do  tell  me  what  you  children  were 
so  absorbed  in  when  I  came  up,"  Mar- 
gery asked,  as  Buff  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  I  was  looking  at  the  view,"  Dora 
answered,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
"  Look  at  those  mountains  and  the  val- 
ley. How  can  you  girls  talk  nonsense 
in  their  presence  ? " 

"  Yes,  look,  Margery,  and  then  I  will 
show  you  what  attracted  my  attention  "  ; 
and  Buff  drew  her  towards  the  edge  of 
the  balcony.  "  Do  you  see  that  man  in 
the  washed-out  linen  duster  down  there  ? 
It 's  not  ironed  well,  either,  but  we  can't 
see  that  in  this  light.  He  has  the  most 
repulsively  homely  face  I  ever  looked 
into,  and  that  little  fellow  running  at  his 
side  calls  him  '  Grandpa.'  I  met  them  on 
the  street  today,  and  I  noticed  when  he 


smiled  at  that  little  chap  his  face  fairly 
beamed  with  love.  The  beam  was  feeble 
though,  because  his  lips  were  blue  and 
his  eyes  were  so  bleary  that  expression 
could  but  faintly  penetrate;  but  I  saw 
also  that  it  fully  sufficed  the  little  boy, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  necessary,  you 
know.  He  reminded  me  of  those  lines 
of  Edwin  Arnold, — 

His  back  was  bent  with  the  weight  of  many  years, 
His  eyelids  red  with  the  rust  of  ancient  weeping. 

Then  I  saw  a  well-dressed  woman  lec- 
turing her  husband,  who  from  his  dress 
I  judged  to  be  a  working  man.  She 
asked  him  some  question  which  he  evi- 
dently could  not  answer  satisfactorily, 
for  she  seemed  to  say  '  Why  not  ? '  in  the 
most  impressive  way  that  those  words 
admit  of.  The  end  of  it  was  that  she 
flung  herself  into  the  buggy  just  as  she 
was  saying,  '■  I  need  n't  have  expected 
anything  else  of  you.  I  wish  I  had  done 
it  myself.'  And  the  poor  man,  I  expect 
he  did,  too.     I  know  I  did." 

Buff  paused  as  a  tall  man  slightly  bent 
and  with  a  very  feeble  step  passed  along 
the  street  below  them.  She  watched  his 
slowly  moving  form,  as  though  she 
would  fix  his  image  forever  in  her  mind 
as  she  saw  him  then.  In  spite  of  his 
feebleness  there  was  a  certain  method- 
ical movement  in  his  step,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  swung  his  right  hand. 

Once  he  stopped  and  made  some  jest- 
ing remark  to  an  acquaintance,  but  the 
laugh  that  followed  was  caught  by  a  hol- 
low cough.  "  Girls,  just  look,"  exclaimed 
Dora.  "  There  is  Dick  Howard  going 
into  the  billiard  hall.  Do  you  know,  they 
say  that  nothing  but  his  iron  will  has 
kept  him  out  of  the  grave  for  months  ? 
I  wonder  if  he  will  go  in  there  and  gam- 
ble till  the  last  night  of  his  life." 

Buff  twined  her  arm  about  the  pillar 
of  the  balcony  and  leaned  against  it  lan- 
guidly. "  Perhaps  he  will  do  better  than 
that.  Perhaps  he  will  die  at  the  gaming 
table.  Ministers  sometimes  fall  dead  at 
prayer  or  in  the  delivery  of  their  ser- 
mons." 
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Dora  looked  horrified,  but  Margery 
did  not  seem  to  notice  it  at  all.  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you,  girls,"  she  said,  "there  is 
something  straightforward  and  frank 
about  that  man,  in  spite  of  the  life  he 
leads.  As  he  is  I  would  not  trust  him 
at  all,  but  for  all  that  I  believe  there  is 
truth  in  him.  Don't  you  ?  Buff,  you 
used  to  know  him  real  well." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  think  I  understand  him  less 
for  being  partially  acquainted  with  him. 
But  I  don't  think  it  's  his  iron  will  that 
keeps  him  alive." 

"  Why  ?  "  Dora  asked. 

"  Because  he  wants  to  go,  and  from 
pure  contrariness  fate  keeps  him  dang- 
ling." 

"  You  are  a  perfect  heathen.  It 's  dis- 
gusting to  hear  you  talk.  How  were  you 
brought  up  ? " 

"I  wasn't  brought.  I  just  growed. 
But  I  have  often  eaten  Methodist  pie, 
and  heard  uncle  read  from  the  big  Bible. 
'Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I 
will  repay.' " 

Dora's  face  expressed  indignation  and 
disgust  for  a  moment,  which  she  strug- 
gled to  conquer,  and  going  over  to  the 
girl  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
"Buff,"  she  said,  "you  don't  seem  to 
believe  in  anything.  What  is  it  you  do 
have  faith  in  ?  " 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  girl 
would  speak  earnestly  for  once,  for  she 
turned  half  towards  her  friend  and 
opened  her  lips.  But  a  hoMow  cough 
echoed  from  the  billiard  hall,  and  she 
turned  as  quickly  away. 

"  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil," 
she  answered  with  a  queer  little  laugh. 
"Well,  girls,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  bear. 
Let 's  go  down  to  supper." 

At  the  dining-room  door  she  changed 
her  mind,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion 
could  get  her  to  enter. 

"  I  don't  know  what  she  is  coming 
to,"  Margery  said  wearily,  when  she  left 
them.     "  She  gets  worse  every  day." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Dora  said,  "that 


she  is  just  naturally  ugly.  Why,  surely 
there  was  nothing  I  said  to  make  her 
answer  in  the  way  she  did,  was  there  ? " 

"No,  I  don't  think  there  was,  but 
Buff  is  not  in  her  natural  frame  of  mind, 
— though  it 's  getting  such  a  habit  it  is 
almost  second  nature.  My  uncle  used 
to  describe  her  perfectly  as  a  child.  He 
said  she  was  too  affectionate,  too  sensi- 
tive, and  withal  lazy,  or  she  would  be 
all  right ;  but  through  most  of  her  life 
sensitiveness  and  affection  have  been 
impossible,  and  I  think  that  that  is  why 
she  plays  at  cross-purposes  so  with 
everything." 

When  Buff  left  the  girls  she  put  on 
her  hat  and  stepped  out  into  the  night. 
As  she  felt  the  cool  air  on  her  face  she 
lifted  her  head  as  though  she  would  free 
herself  from  invisible  fetters,  and  walk- 
ing rapidly  a  couple  of  blocks,  she  came 
to  a  little  cottage  set  in  the  midst  of 
pepper  trees,  with  honeysuckles  climb- 
ing over  the  porch.  As  she  turned  in 
at  the  gate  she  broke  into  a  light  run, 
and  passing  the  door,  tapped  softly  at 
the  side  window. 

"Let  me  in,  Nell,"  she  whispered. 
"Let  me  in  quick." 

"O,  I  know  who  it  is.  Why  don't 
you  come  around  to  the  door  like  a  civ- 
ilized mortal  ?" 

"Let  me  in,"  Buff  answered,  "and  I 
will  tell  you." 

The  girl  who  drew  back  the  curtain 
and  raised  the  sash  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, with  a  delicate,  womanly  face,  and 
full,  pathetic  eyes.  She  extended  her 
hand  to  Buff,  who  clasped  it  and  stepped 
into  the  room. 

"LetmesQe.  What  was  it  you  wanted 
to  know  ?  "  she  said,  perching  herself 
upon  the  footboard  of  the  bed  in  a  way 
that  proved  she  felt  perfectly  at  home. 
"O,  yes.  Why  did  n't  I  come  around 
to  the  door  ?  Well,  because  I  came  to 
the  window,  and  I  could  n't  very  well  do 
both  at  once." 

"  No  nonsense, but  a  full  explanation," 
persisted  Nell. 
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"  Well,  because  I  did  not  want  to  see 
anyone  but  you,  and  seeing  your  shadow 
on  the  curtain,  knew  where  to  find  you. 
The  hardest  thing  to  explain  is  why  I 
wanted  to  see  you,  but  I  '11  tell  you  that 
too.  I  'm  desperate,  and  want  you  to 
play  for  me." 

"  Your  impudence  does  n't  warrant  it, 
but  what  will  you  have  ? "  and  lifting 
her  guitar  from  the  table,  Nell  began 
picking  the  strings  with  her  skillful 
fingers. 

"Please  don't  play  '  Love  Lies  Dream- 
ing,'/ Sweet  Violets,'  or  '  In  the  Gloam- 
ing, O  my  Darling.'  I  don't  believe  I 
want  you  to  play  on  the  guitar.  Come 
in  to  the  piano  and  give  me  something 
with  a  bang  and  a  thump,"  and  taking 
the  guitar  from  her  hand,  Buff  led  her 
toward  the  parlor. 

Nell  submitted,  and  seating  herself, 
began  turning  her  music  on  the  stand. 

"  Here  is  something  I  think  you  will 
like,"  she  said  at  last,  as  she  produced 
a  sheet.     "  The  title  is  '  Hope.'  " 

"Yes,  I  would  like  something  like 
that.  Novelties  are  in  my  line,"  Buff 
answered.  She  did  not  cuddle  cosily 
into  a  nook  of  the  couch  as  girls  so  love 
to  do,  but  threw  herself  back  upon  the 
pillows  in  a  half-defiant  attitude,  and, 
clasping  her  hands  behind  her  head, 
listened. 

The  chords  were  full  and  rich,  but 
the  undercurrent  of  doubt  and  pain  was 
understood  by  Buff.  "Yes,  that  wail 
was  a  fitting  ending,"  she  said  at  the 
conclusion,  "but  don't  play  any  more 
just  now.  Come  here,"  and  she  stretched 
out  her  arms.  "I'm  in  a  fearful  fit  of 
the  dumps  tonight  and  .awfully  disa- 
greeable. Why  do  you  suppose  I  was 
made  so  disagreeable  ?  Just  as  an  awful 
example  ?  If  that  is  it,  I  certainly  ful- 
fill my  mission.  You  know  I  don't  mind 
the  fact  that  most  people  don't  like  me. 
Sometimes  I'm  glad  of  it;  it  saves 
trouble.  But  I  'm  awfully  grateful  that 
you  do." 

For  only  answer   Nell   stooped   and 


kissed  her  friend's  lips.  Caresses  were 
not  frequently  indulged  in  between 
them,  and  were  never  given  lightly. 
Buff's  lips  quivered  for  a  moment  be- 
neath the  gentle  pressure,  and  she 
clasped  the  hands  she  held  more  tightly. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  accountable 
for  your  mood  tonight,  for  you  are  not 
well.  Your  hands  are  like  ice  and  your 
head  burning  hot.  The  proper  place 
for  you  is  in  bed." 

"O,  that's  just  nervousness  and  my 
circulation  is  n't  active.  I  must  take 
sarsaparillaand  get  back  my  lost  youth." 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and 
with  a  parting  shake  and  "You  little 
goose,"  delivered  as  a  complimentary 
aside,  Nell  arose  to  open  the  door. 

"  You  will  excuse  this  intrusion,  Miss 
Stanley,  but  Buff  has  been  so  wildly 
irrational  even  for  her,  that  though  we 
were  almost  sure  she  was  here  we 
thought  we  would  call  and  see." 

"Yes,  she's  here.  Come  in  and  in- 
terview the  patient  for  yourself,  and  see 
if.  she  is  improving." 

"  I  can't  tell  yet,"  Margery  said  after 
a  hasty  examination.  "  She  seems  to 
be  mentally  unsettled.  We  will  wait 
until  she  speaks." 

"I  can  get  her  to  talking.  She  is 
always  interested  in  people,"  Dora  cried. 
"You  know  we  were  talking  of  Dick 
Howard  tonight.  Well,  not  half  an  hour 
afterwards  he  staggered  into  the  hotel 
and  Jack  Hermann  — you  know  they  are 
such  friends  —  stepped  up  to  him. 

"  '  Feeling  worse,  Dick  ? '  he  asked. 

"  '  Yes,  my  boy,'  he  answered.  '  I  'm 
done  for.  Just  see  that  I  get  to  my 
room  all  right  tonight  and  I  won't  come 
down  again  till  I  am  boxed  for  the  other 
world.' 

"  They  got  him  to  his  room  and  to  bed. 

"Jack  is  such  an  incorrigible  fellow. 
He  said  he  just  could  not  bear  the 
mingled  defiance  and  despair  in  his  face 
without  showing  that  he  appreciated  it, 
so  he  said  to  him,  '  Don't  you  feel  able 
to  swear  a  little,  old  fellow  ? ' 
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"'No,'  he  answered,  'words  proved 
too  weak  to  relieve  me  long  ago.' 

"  He  seems  to  be  suffering  terribly  ; 
but  Mrs.  Russell,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
of  it,  went  right  down  there,  and  says 
she  is  going  to  stay  with  him." 

"It  seems  terrible,"  Margery  said, 
"that  a  man  with  his  strength  of  char- 
acter should  live  and  die  so." 

"  Life  is  what  we  make  it,"  Buff  put 
in,  in  even  tones. 

"I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Margery. 
"There  was  good  in  that  man.  I  don't 
know  what  were  the  circumstances  in 
his  life  that  prevented  its  development, 
but  it  was  there." 

"  Why,  no,  that  could  n't  possibly  have 
been,  for  there  was  a  circumstance  in 
his  birth  that  proves  it 's  natural  deprav- 
ity. Why,  his  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  one  of  the  elected.  With 
such  parentage  as  that  there  could  n't 
possibly  have  been  any  excuse  for  him," 
Buff  argued.  "  Say,  girls,"  she  broke  in 
suddenly,  "suppose  his  mother  wasn't 
elected  either,  and  had  never  committed 
any  particular  sin  except  to  love  Dick 
better  than  heaven,  do  you  suppose  God 
would  let  her  fan  him  in  purgatory?" 

"I  don't  think  the  occasion  calls  for 
anything  so  blasphemous  as  that,"  Dora 
said  severely. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  to  say  anything  blas- 
phemous. The  occasion  does  n't  require 
it  at  all.  It's  only  one  of  a  thousand 
cases,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  mention." 

"Dora,  we  must  go  home,"  Margery 
said,  rising.  "It's  getting  late.  Are 
you  coming  with  us,  Buff  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  I  will  stay  with  Nell  to- 
night." 

As  the  girls  were  leaving,  Margery 
paused  on  the  threshold.  "  Buff,  you 
are  not  well,  and  you  really  ought  to  do 
something  or  you  will  be  down  sick." 

"  All  right,  I  'm  going  to  '  Take  Sarsa- 
parilla '  or  'Try  a  Porous  Plaster.'  " 

"Try  the  plaster  first,"  Margery  said 
laughing,  "for  I  fancy  a  counter-irritant 
is  just  what  you  need." 


"If  that's  it,  I'll  get  it  all  right. 
Don't  worry." 

"Now,  my  dear,  you  are  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  and  tell  me  what 's  the 
matter,"  Nell  said  when  the  girls  were 
gone,  and  she  had  drawn  Buff  into  her 
own  room. 

For  once  Buff  was  docile,  and  submit- 
ted to  be  pushed  on  to  the  couch  and 
be  tucked  up  with  the  afghan,  for  the 
child  was  shivering  as  one  with  the 
ague. 

"  Come,  are  n't  you  going  to  tell  me  ? " 
and  Nell  knelt  by  her  side,  and  put  her 
arms  around  her  in  a  way  that  made 
Buff  feel  her  strength. 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said.  She 
did  not  turn'  away  in  maidenly  confu- 
sion, but  with  white  face  she  looked  full 
into  her  companion's  eyes,  and  began 
without  preliminaries. 

"Four  years  ago  I  loved  the  man  who 
is  dying  alone  as  only  one  can  love  who 
gives  all  the  strength  of  her  nature  to 
one  object.  I  never  loved  —  I  never 
even  looked  for  justice  from  another.  I 
loved  him,  and  though  I  have  nothing 
to  hold  to  now,  my  soul  knew  that  he 
loved  me.  I  was  filled  with  an  humble 
gratitude,  and  I  tried,  O  Nell,  how  I 
tried  to  make  a  woman  of  myself  for  his 
sake,  and  it  seemed  to  me  for  a  while 
that  I  should  succeed.  I  did  not  dream 
dreams  as  other  girls  do.  My  love  was 
too  pure.  The  simple  reality  was  so 
much  grander  than  anything  my  im- 
agination could  paint.  I  did  not  feel 
earthly  marriage  a  necessity.  The  sa- 
cred thought  of  his  love  for  me  made 
me  content.  But  it  was  all  a  myth,  that 
came  from  where  and  went  where  I  do 
not  know.  I  only  know  there  was  no 
truth  in  what  seemed  so  divine,  and  if 
that  was  false  nothing  is  true.  I  realize 
it  now  because  he  is  dying  and  unhappy 
and  I  have  no  right  to  raise  a  hand  to 
help  him.  When  that  is  over  I  shall 
face  things  as  before.  I  can  bear  my 
own  pain,  but  I  falter  when  I  see  his 
too." 
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"  How  do  you  know  it  was  nothing  ? " 
Nell  asked,  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  face. 

"  Don't  cry  for  me,  Nell,"  Buff  said, 
putting  up  her  hand  and  stroking  her 
friend's  dark  hair.  "Tears  are  false 
comforters.  They  make  one's  head  ache 
and  betray  one  to  other  people." 

"You  have  not  answered  me,  Buff. 
How  did  you  know  he  was  not  true  ? " 

"  I  did  not  say  he  was  not  true.  I 
only  said  he  did  not  love  me.  For  after 
a  time  he  began  to  avoid  me  as  though 
afraid  I  would  throw  myself  in  his  way. 
I  might  have  been  spared  that,  for  I 
never  did  anything  like  it.  I  cared  too 
much  for  him  to  intrude  upon  him. 
Neither  was  I  too  yielding  in  his  pres- 
ence, for  I  felt  it  to  be  my  own  individ- 
uality he  cared  for  and  not  his  will  in 
me."     Buff's  voice  broke. 

"O,  my  darling,  it  is  bitter  hard," 
Nell  said,  crying  now  with  all  her  heart. 
"But  there  is  justice  somewhere.  You 
will  find  it  at  last." 

Buff  lay  still  with  her  face  hidden. 

Dick  Howard  lingered  a  few  days  and 
died  with  little  pain.  His  religious  views 
were  widely  known  and  as  widely  dis- 
approved, therefore  the  last  services 
rendered  him  were  by  hands  that  did 
the  deed  for  his  own  sake.  Flowers 
were  not  so  profuse  as  at  many  funerals, 
but  they  were  prepared  by  loving  fingers 
and  were  exquisite  in  their  purity  and 
simplicity. 

Buff's  offering  was  a  lyre  of  white 
violets,  and  she  carried  them  herself  to 
Mrs.  Russell,  who  had  never  left  him. 
"  Room  32,"  the  office  boy  said,  when 
she  inquired,  and  she  followed  him. 

"O,  how  beautiful  and  pure,"  Mrs. 
Russell  murmured  when  she  saw  them. 
"Do  you  know  your  flowers  mean  faith- 
fulness, my  dear?  Was  he  a  friend?" 
she  asked  tenderly,  as  some  emotion 
broke  out  for  an  instant  in  the  girl's  face. 


"He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
brother  who  is  dead,"  Buff  answered. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
him.  It  will  not  be  painful.  He  died 
so  easy.  I  am  glad  to  see  him  there,  for 
the  boy  so  longed  to  go,  yet  could  not 
give  up  and  become  helpless."  As  she 
spoke,  she  drew  back  the  cloth. 

Buff  looked  and  sank  slowly  to  her 
knees.  "Dick,"  she  murmured  gently. 
"  Dick,  I  do  not  understand.  But  I  will 
not  blame  you.  Perhaps  you  will  live 
again,  and  have  the  same  temptations  to 
fight  that  you  have  yielded  to  here. 
And  O  God,  if  that  be  true,  grant  that 
I  may  work  by  his  side  there,  as  I  have 
failed  to  do  here.  O  Father,  I  will  bear 
any  pain  gladly  that  is  my  own  pain. 
Only  grant  me  this  one  mercy.  Good- 
by,  Dick,"  she  said,  as  she  rose  and 
pressed  her  lips  to  his,  never  shrinking 
at  the  chilling  contact. 

Mrs,  Russell  had  withdrawn  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her  softly.  Buff  entered 
the  adjoining  room  and  walked  directly 
to  her. 

"  I  loved  him,"  she  said  simply,  in  ex- 
planation. 

"  He  was  worthy  of  your  love,  my 
child,"  the  woman  answered  with  equal 
simplicity. 

"  Yes,"  Buff  replied  proudly.  "  His 
better  self  was  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  best  any  woman  could  give  him,  and 
you  cannot  know  how  I  thank  and  love 
you  for  your  kindness  to  him." 

"  I  loved  him  too.  First,  for  my  own 
dear  boy  who  is  wandering  somewhere, 
and  then  for  his  own  sake,"  Mrs.  Russell 
said,  "for  he  was  very  lovable." 

A  flood  of  tender  memories  rushed 
'over  Buff,  though  she  had  fought  them 
steadily  back  for  years.  All  his  little 
characteristics,  all  his  dear  ways,  she 
accepted  now  as  her  right  to  remember 
and  cherish,  simply  trusting  that  if  she 
grew  worthy, God  would  grant  her  mercy 
Mary  Helen  Goodrich. 
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Notwithstanding  the  enchantments 
of  those  magicians,  the  great  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  day,  I  cannot  but  come 
to  the  decision  that  the  acted  Shaksper- 
ian  drama  is  not  only  a  manifestly  im- 
perfect school  for  the  study  of  the  poet, 
but  also  that  the  theater  is  grossly  mis- 
leading in  much  of  its  Shaksperian 
instruction.  Whether  this  opinion  be 
correct  or  not,  it  is  derived  from  the 
personal  observation  which  was  given 
by  birth  and  residence  in  New  York 
City,  together  with  some  European  op- 
portunities ;  —  observation  encouraged 
by  a  love  of  dramatic  representation 
that  first  sought  satisfaction  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  in  the  pit  of  the  famous 
Park  Theater. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the 
study  of  those  scholarly  actors  whose 
interpretations  have  from  time  to  time 
thrown  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
with  the  plays  in  their  entirety  that  I 
am  dealing. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  for  representation  every  play  must 
be  so  abbreviated  that  the  time  of  per- 
formance shall  not  weary  the  audience. 
That  time  is,  on  an  average,  three  hours. 
This  necessitates  the  cutting  out,  it  may 
be,  of  whole  scenes ;  certainly  the  mu- 
tilation of  several.  A  fatal  injury  this, 
for  of  all  dramatists  Shakspere  is  apt 
to  strew  his  choicest,  and  wisest,  and 
most  poetical  of  thoughts  in  unexpected, 
out-of-the-way  places.  He  seizes  what 
has  been  called  a  golden  opportunity ; 
and  constantly  from  the  mouths  of  sub- 
ordinate characters  we  are  surprised  by 
the  words  of  wisdom.  There  can  be  no 
trifling  with  the  text.  Lorenzo,  for  ex- 
ample, is  what  would  be  called  a  subor- 
dinate character  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  but  even  in  chatting  with  pretty 
Jessica,  he  can  say  of  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres, 


"  Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Sometimes  this  dramatist  exhibits  a 
marvelous  character-drawing  with  a  sin- 
gle dash  of  the  pen.  I  call  to  mind  a 
forcible  illustration  of  the  fact.  In 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  a  scene  opens 
thus: 

Benedick. — Boy,  — 

Boy. — Signior. 

Benedick. — In  my  chamber  window  lies  a  book  ; 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy. — I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Benedick. — I  know  that ;  but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,  and  here  again.     (Exit  Boy.) 

Analyze  the  only  sentence  uttered  by 
that  boy  ;  imagine  his  hurried,  saucy 
manner,—  evidently  rebuked  by  Bene- 
dick. Neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor 
girl,  would  have  said  what  that  boy  said, 
so  suggestive  of  boy  nature.  He  has 
played  his  part.  He  never  appears 
again. 

The  late  James  Russell  Lowell,  it  is 
said,  wished  for  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  of  Shaksperian  Philosophy  in  our 
universities.  How  nobly  he  would  have 
filled  such  a  chair  !  How  wonderful  the 
cast  of  every  play  in  the  theater  of  his 
imagination  !  I  cannot  but  think  that 
he  would  have  delivered  to  the  world 
messages  far  above  all  the  teachings  of 
the  stage,  and  readings  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  time-worn,  traditionary 
ones  of  the  despotic  theater. 

Every  veteran  playgoer  will  remem- 
ber his  first  night's  experience.  Mine 
is  of  the  appearance  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  in  one  of  Sheridan's  plays.  The 
first  character  to  walk  upon  the  boards 
before  my  juvenile  sight  was  a  coach- 
man, who  occasionally  cracked  a  whip. 
I  recall  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  Miss 
Cushman's  acting,  but  far  above  and  be- 
yond her  voice  I  hear  the  crack  of  that 
whip  ! 
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Such  an  experience  of  youth  is  so 
common  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
mentioning,  but  that  it  seems  to  fore- 
shadow that  glamour  of  the  stage  which 
is  so  powerful  as  to  warp  the  judgment 
of  the  adult,  and  take  away  his  ordinary 
powers  of  criticism.  For  two  centuries 
the  English  public,  and  blindly  follow- 
ing it  the  American,  has  read  Shaks- 
pere  through  the  eyes  of  famous  actors 
and  actresses,  and  even  when  it  was 
evident  that  these  players  made  every- 
thing subordinate  to  the  stage  effect 
produced  by  themselves  as  the  princi- 
pal characters.  A  forcible  illustration 
of  this  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Story's  recent  essay, 
disputing  the  almost  universally  estab- 
lished estimate  of  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  rendering  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  so 
powerful  as  to  remain  unaltered  upon 
the  stage  to  the  present  time.  And  yet, 
as  he  conclusively  shows,  the  real  villain 
of  the  play  is  Macbeth  himself.  The 
text  certainly  proves  that  Macbeth,  and 
not  his  wife,  is  the  instigator  of  the  plot 
to  murder  King  Duncan.  Just  as  cer- 
tainly it  is  Lady  Macbeth .  alone  who 
suffers  remorse,  while  her  husband 
grows  more  and  more  villainous  to  the 
close  of  the  play.  The  last  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons to  my  eyes  was  Charlotte  Cush- 
man. 

In  a  discussion  on  this  subject  with  a 
San  Francisco  lady,  prominent  in  liter- 
ary life,  she  used  these  pertinent  words  : 
"  It  is  so  evident  that  Lady  Macbeth  was 
a  little,  clinging  woman, — the  kind  a 
man  pets,  from  the  way  her  husband 
speaks  to  her, — silly  and  unprincipled, 
capable  of  urging  a  man  to  evil  without 
understanding  half  it  led  to,  but  not  able 
to  make  the  dagger-thrust  herself." 
How  different  this  picture  from  the 
masculine  creation  of  the  stage. 

The  traditional  harsh  treatment  of 
Ophelia  was  thus  commented  upon  by 
Charles  Lamb.  "All  the  Hamlets  that 
I  have  ever  seen  rant  and  rave  at  her, 
as  if   she   had   committed   some   great 


crime,  and  the  audience  is  highly  pleased 
because  the  words  of  the  part  are  satir- 
ical, and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strong- 
est expression  of  satirical  indignation  of 
which  the  face  and  voice  are  capable. 
But  then,  whether  Hamlet  is  likely  to 
have  put  on  such  brutal  appearances  to 
a  lady  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  is  never 
thought  on." 

Notwithstanding  this  trenchant  criti- 
cism, how  many  of  us  have  seen  Ophelia 
consigned  to  the  nunnery  in  this  brutal 
manner !  Certainly  our  own  Edwin 
Booth  never  fell  into  such  an  error. 

The  actor  who  takes  the  part  of  Po- 
lonius  is  generally  anxious  to  put  him- 
self in  the  best  light  possible,  and  to 
parade  before  Laertes  as  a  wise  pre- 
ceptor ;  but  the  Polonius  of  Shaks- 
pere  is  justly  characterized  by  Hamlet 
as  a  "tedious  old  fool,"  except  that  his 
precepts,  stripped  of  their  thin  disguise, 
are  as  thoroughly  crammed  with  selfish- 
ness and  worldly  wisdom  as  could  well 
be. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  stage  tradi- 
tions have  helped  us  to  a  harsher  view 
of  Shylock  than  Shakspere  intended. 
Perhaps  the  wise  writer  counted  too 
much  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  explain  that,  reprehensible  as  was 
the  demand  of  Shylock  for  the  literal 
payment  of  the  bond,  the  intolerable 
meanness  and  gross  persecution  of  the 
Christians  drove  him  to  a  state  of  frenzy. 
Stage  rendition  has  greatly  helped  to 
make  the  name  of  the  Jew  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  the  present  day ;  but  it  has 
never  suggested  a  word  or  phrase  which 
would  characterizetheignominious  treat- 
ment of  Shylock  by  those  who  would 
steal  the  old  man's  daughter,  laugh  at 
him  to  his  face  for  the  deed,  and  yet  be 
always  ready  to  borrow  from  him  in  their 
extremity.  The  Jew  is,  indeed,  the  only 
religious  man  of  the  play.  He  will  walk 
and  talk  and  buy  and  sell  with  the  Chris- 
tian, but  he  will  not  pray  with  him.  It 
is  enough  that  Shakspere  puts  into  the 
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mouth  of  Shylock  the  unanswerable, 
eloquent  defense, — "Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes  ? "  I  fail  to  see  how  the  proverbial 
English  love  of  fair  play,  and  our  inheri- 
tance of  it,  can  tolerate  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  this  character. 

It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see  a  Portia  that  conveyed  to  my  mind 
the  full  meaning  of  the  situation  in  the 
trial  scene.  Her  lines  invoking  mercy 
may  be  delivered  with  the  utmost  ap- 
preciation of  their  intrinsic  moral  and 
poetic  beauty,  and  yet  without  the  sig- 
nificance intended  by  the  playwright. 
It  would  have  spoiled  the  final  dramatic 
effect  if  Shylock  had  yielded  to  that  ap- 
peal. Portia  never  meant  that  he  should, 
and  so  upon  her  very  entrance  into  court 
she  hastens  to  assure  him  that  the  law 
is  on  his  side,  and  before  he  has  time  to 
yield,  however  slightly,  she  finishes  her 
appeal  with  assurance  that  if  he  insists 
upon  the  payment, — 

"This  strict  Court  of  Venice 
Must    needs  give   sentence  'gainst  the  merchant 
there." 

Of  course  the  Jew  is  deceived.  Portia 
intended  to  deceive  him,  for  she  has 
come  into  court  thoroughly  armed,  and 
she  can  bide  the  result.  Not  so  the 
Portia  of  the  stage.  The  opportunity 
for  her  to  appear  with  an  invocation  of 
the  most  genuinely  pathetic  and  be- 
seeching nature  is  too  good  to  be  lost. 
It  may  be  that  her  construction  of  the 
situation  is  right.  Application  to  the 
late  Richard  Grant  White  brought  me 
his  opinion  in  a  letter  dated  June  28th, 
1877.  "It  seems  to  me  that  Portia  im- 
mediately retorts  to  the  Jew's  must 
'  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained] 
and  then  naturally  goes  on  to  enlarge 
upon  the  unconstrained  and  inexclusive 
character  of  mercy,  —  that  Shakspere 
took  this  opportunity  to  write  some- 
thing true  and  beautiful  about  mercy, 
after  a  fashion  that  he  had,  and  which 
indeed  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  avoid 
following, — and  that  except  the  fitness 
of  this  to  Portia,  and  its  effect  under 


the  circumstances  of  the  scene,  he  had 
no  dramatic  purpose  in  the  speech." 
The  critic,  however,  ended  his  letter, 
"but  you  may  be  right." 

Money,  that  perpetual  stumbling  block, 
is  a  bar  to  the  satisfactory  casting  of 
Shakspere's  plays.  Very  high  salaries 
must  be  given  to  actors  of  the  highest 
stamp,  and  putting  speculation  aside, 
the  management  cannot  afford  to  pay 
beyond  for  any  more  than  mediocre  tal- 
ent. If  then  the  play  of  the  evening  be 
Julius  Caesar,  what  sort  of  Flavius  and 
Marullus  greet  us  on  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  ?  If  it  be  Hamlet,  what  sort  of 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo  are  to  help  us 
see  the  ghost  ?  The  management  will 
scour  the  earth  for  a  Rosalind,  and  take 
some  pains  to  find  a  Celia,  but  any  one 
will  do  for  Phebe.  Over  and  over  again 
the  jealousies  of  the  profession  have  dic- 
tated the  cast,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
type  in  which  the  names  of  the  principal 
performers  are  advertised. 

The  genius  of  Shakspere  can  take 
the  greatest  liberties  with  the  imagina- 
tion. But  even  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  for  Rosalind  and  Celia 
to  smirch  their  faces  with  umber.  Oth- 
erwise it  is  hard  to  fancy  Orlando  so 
completely  hoodwinked  by  them  in  the 
forest.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
lovely  Rosalind  of  the  stage  is  not  likely 
to  submit  her  features  to  any  such  unbe- 
coming process.  The  part  of  Touch- 
stone can  be  taken  by  the  comedian  of 
the  first  rank,  but  he  cannot  take  that  of 
Corin  without  risking  money  and  place. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  Corin  who  outwits 
the  witty  Touchstone,  and  after  that 
reads  him  a  homily  which  might  be 
framed  and  hung  up  to  advantage  in  ev- 
ery household, 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  laborer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get 
that  I  wear  ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my 
harm. 

That  was  a  large  liberty,  by  the  way, 
which  was  taken  in  the  rendering  of  As 
You  Like  It  in  San  Francisco,  some  fif- 
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teen  years  ago.  Surely  there  is  no  more 
complete  and  finished  scene  in  Shaks- 
pere  than  the  one  which  ushers  in  the 
banished  Duke.  The  Duke  of  the  occa- 
sion referred  to  evidently  thought  well 
of  the  lines  of  the  first  Lord,  for  he 
spoke  them  all  himself  ;  and  probably  he 
would  also  have  taken  those  of  Amiens 
and  the  second  Lord,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  at  least  the  semblance 
of  a  conversation. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  traditional 
stage  Iago  ?  Is  he  to  be  forever  thrusting 
his  black  face  at  the  audience,  nodding 
and  winking,  and  making  his  plots  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun  to  every  one  in  the 
house  and  on  the  stage  except  Othello  ? 
Does  the  text  warrant  such  a  fellow  as 
this,  and  such  belittling  of  the  Moor  ? 
How  grand  and  wonderfully  satisfactory 
the  portraiture  of  Othello  by  Salvini, — 
even  with  the  drawback  of  Salvini's  Ital- 
ian in  connection  with  the  English  of 
the  other  actors.  So  far  as  my  memory 
goes,  he  monopolized  the  stage.  I  am 
sure  that  he  must  have  coached  the  Iago 
of  the  night,  else  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  the  villain  when  Othello,  in 
his  rage,  actually  lifted  him,  bodily,  clear 
from  the  boards,  as  if  to  hurl  him  to 
destruction. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  two  of  the 
most  delightful  of  Shakspere's  plays  are 
seldom  brought  upon  the  stage.  The 
difficulties  are  great  indeed  in  the  way  of 
producing  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
and  The  Tempest.  Oberon  and  Titania 
with  the  crowd  of  attendant  fairies  are 
hard  to  embody  satisfactorily.  And 
Ariel !  quaint  and  delicate,  yet  so  pow- 
erful as  to  direct  the  storm  and  wreck 
the  ship  and  disperse  the  conspirators, 
—  and  then  successful  in  urging  his 
master  to  forgive  his  enemies  because 
he,  Ariel,  would  forgive  them  were  he 
but  human, — is  this  creation  to  be  bodily 
represented  by  the  painted  girl  with 
dancing  skirt  and  tinsel-covered  wand, 
ready,  at  Prospero's  command,  to  ap- 
pear and  vanish  through  the  trap-door  ? 


It  is  certainly  true  that  within  forty 
years  the  theater  has  rid  itself  of  many 
inconsistencies.  Dickens  made  exquis- 
ite fun  of  the  heavy  tragedian,  and  ac- 
complished much  reform.  The  pres- 
ent generation  would  not  tolerate  the 
lengthy  stride  and  unearthly  elocution 
of  a  recent  past.  Hamlet's  advice  to 
the  players  is  listened  to. 

Although  such  stage  managers  as 
Irving  and  Daly  have  brought  spectacle 
and  costume  to  wonderful  completion, 
even  this  adornment  may  but  have  in- 
creased the  glamour  which  is  fatal  to 
the  best  interests  of  study.  That  ac- 
complished actress,  Madame  Modjeska, 
shows  how  our  adoption  of  the  Euro- 
pean endowed  theater  would  materi- 
ally improve  the  condition;  but  there 
seem  to  me  radical  and  insuperable 
obstacles. 

"  The  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part 
of  Hamlet  left  out,"  is  an  odd  conceit. 
A  change  for  the  better  might  have 
been, —  alas,  for  the  past  tense ! — Edwin 
Booth  as  Hamlet,  and  the  rest  of  the 
usual  cast  omitted.  Pertinent  to  this,  it 
may  be  said  that  Nature  seldom  cre- 
ates a  man  whose  individuality  is  more 
than  half  the  Hamlet. 

Let  me  hazard  the  opinion,  concurred 
in,  it  may  be,  by  hosts  of  reputable 
actors  and  actresses,  that  Shakspere's 
plays  are  above  and  beyond  the  scope 
of  theatrical  representation, —  that  the 
only  school  is  the  tfext  itself, — and  that 
the  full  benefit  of  that  school  is  open 
only  to  "the  solitary  reader  with  the 
well  worn  volume."  It  is  true  that 
Shakspere  wrote  these  plays  for  the 
theater  of  his  day.  By  so  doing  he  was 
enabled  to  pass  from  a  state  of  poverty 
to  one  of  competency  in  his  home  at 
Stratford.  How  much  dissatisfaction 
he  experienced  in  the  performance  we 
can  never  know;  but  the  sonnets  noth 
and  i  nth  are  significant,  at  least,  of  his 
personal  and  poignant  regret  that  he 
had  ever  assumed  the  actor's  garb.  All 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  his  lack 
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of  scholarship  (such  as  Bacon's),  his 
prodigality  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  unex- 
pected quarters,  his  violations  of  the 
dramatic  unities,  the  mutilation  of  the 
plays  for  the  limited  time  of  stage  per- 
formance, and  the  monopoly  of  the  stage 


by  the  "stars,"  together  with  the  nu- 
merous failures  of  accomplished  trage- 
dians, lead  us  to  believe  that  the  satis- 
factory exhibition  of  his  dramas  is  to 
the  imagination  of  the  student,  and  not 
to  the  confused  vision  of  the  play-goer. 
John  Murray. 


PESCADERO  PEBBLES. 

These  banks  of  polished  pebbles  on  the  shore, 

From  out  the  heart  of  yonder  billows  came, 
An  offering  from  the  ocean's  boundless  store, 

Bright  bits  of  emerald,  amethyst,  and  flame ; 
Their  amber  clear,  their  crystal  drops  of  dew, 

All  fair  alike  to  the  unpracticed  eye. 

But  lo,  the  wiser  seekers  pass  them  by, 
Till  one  of  perfect  texture,  shape,  and  hue, 
In  all  its  beauty,  gladdens  eye  and  heart, — 

A  polished  jewel,  full  of  fire  and  light, 
That  needeth  not  the  lapidary's  art, 

Though  fashioned  only  by  the  billows'  might. 
Wise  is  their  discontent  who  only  care 
To  seek  for  fairest,  when  they  find  the  fair. 

5.  E.  Anderson. 
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FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  OWNED  ON  THE  WEST  COAST.     X. 


ZAMACOIS'S   "RETURN   TO   THE   CONVENT,      OWNED   BY   MR.    C.    F.    CROCKER. 


Zamaco'is  and  Vibert  (whose  Duet 
of  Love  was  number  nine  in  the  Over- 
land's  series)  are  fittingly  placed  side 
by  side ;  for  they  belong  to  the  same 
period  and  same  school  of  art,"  and  to- 
gether filled  the  leading  place  in  popu- 
lar favor  in  the  time  between  the  ascend- 
ency of  Gerome  and  Meissonier  and  the 
advent  of  the  present  rulers.  In  several 
paintings  they  have  worked  together. 

Much  that  was  said  last  month  of  Vi- 
bert applies  equally  well  to  Zamaco'fs. 
The  points  of  difference  are  that  Vibert 
almost  always  paints  the  higher  clergy, 
while  Zamaco'is  is  more  catholic, —  if 
both  are  not  irredeemably  heretic, —  and 
pays  equal  attention  to  monk  and  par- 
ish priest  as  to  cardinal  and  bishop. 
His  humor  contrasts  with  Vibert's  more 
subtle  wit,  being  broader  and  more  good- 
natured. 

In  technique  Zamaco'is  has  the  broad- 
er range,  and  yet  lacks  none  of  Vibert's 
perfection  of  detail,  and  purity  and  bril- 
liancy of  color. 

Edouard  Zamaco'is  was  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  (born  at  Bilboa  in  1840,)  but  as 
may  have  been  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  his  artistic  career  has 
been  made  in  the  home  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  modern  art  —  Paris.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Meissonier,  and  under 
that  rigorous  teaching  gained  his  mas- 
tery of  pencil  and  brush.  Readers  that 
remember  the  anecdotes  of  Meissonier's 
studio  —  where  men  were  kept  suspend- 
ed by  wires  and  ropes  for  hours  that  the 
master  might  paint  them  in  the  very 
act  of  falling  from  a  horse,  or  were  near- 
ly frozen  to  death  when  the  dead  soldier 
in  the  snow  was  the  subject — will  be 
sure  that  a  pupil  of  his  had  no  easy  task 
to  satisfy  so  exacting  a  master  in  the 
matter  of  technique. 


In  1863  Zamaco'is  made  his  debut  in 
the  Salon  with  "The  Enlisting  of  Cer- 
vantes," and  "  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,"  and  every  Salon  up  to  his  death 
in  1 871  was  enriched  by  his  work.  The 
most  famous  of  his  paintings  are  "  The 
Favorite  of  the  King,"  (bought  by  Mr. 
Stewart,)  "The  Education  of  a  Prince," 
"  Indirect  Contributions,"  "  A  Good 
Pastor,"  and  "The  Return  to  the  Con- 
vent,"—  which  is  here  presented, — 
painted  for  the  Salon  of  1869. 

To  bear  out  the  favorable  view  here 
expressed  of  Zamaco'is,  we  quote  a  few 
opinions  from  a  book  that  has  given 
much  material  for  this  sketch  and  that 
of  Vibert,  "Artists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  (  Clement  &  Hutton  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston  :  1883)  :  — 

"This  picture  ['  The  Education  of  a  Prince  '  ]  of 
Zamaco'is  is  a  painted  recitation,  a  page  of  memory 
taking  on  bustle  and  life.  His  keen,  expressive 
brush  is  brilliant  without  false  glitter ;  a  mocker 
without  grimace,  it  traces  characters  as  would  the 
pen  of  the  most  skillful  chronicler.  The  spirit  of 
touch,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  observation,  could 
not  speak  better,  or  better  represent  itself." — [Paul 
de  Saint- Victor,  in  Dictionaire  Universel:  Larousse.] 

"  Of  the  recent  men  in  French  art  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  novelty  of  subject  and 
elaboration  of  manner,  Zamaco'is  is  not  the  least 
noteworthy ;  he,  in  fact,  holds  the  attention  best, 
and,  with  Vibert,  excites  the  most  lively  interest 
among  amateurs  of  painting.  Vibert  and  Zamaco'is 
are  to  the  Parisian  picture-fanciers,  today,  what 
Meissonier  and  Gerome  were  yesterday, —  the  nov- 
elty and  perfection  of  art.  If  one  can  reproach 
Meissonnier  with  a  want  of  wit,  if  one  can  assert 
unrebuked  that  his  carefully  wrought  casket  is  emp- 
ty, or  at  best  holds  trivial  stuff,  such  is  not  the  re- 
proach one  can  make  to  Zamacois.  Zamaco'is,  with 
a  manner  almost  as  perfect  as  Meissonier's,  is  a  sat- 
irist ;  he  is  a  man  of  wit,  whose  means  of  expression 
is  comparable  to  a  jeweled  and  dazzling  weapon, — 
so  much  so  that,  to  express  his  rich  and  intense  col- 
or, his  polished  style,  he  has  been  said  to  embroider 
his  coarse  canvas  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and  emer- 
alds." .  .  .  — [Eugene  Benson,  Art  Journal: 
1869.] 
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THE  LONGEST  JETTY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


In  the  year  1792,  when  Captain  Grey 
sailed  into  and  named  the  Columbia 
River,  no  soul  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world 
had  dreamed  of  the  great  commercial 
empire  that  in  less  than  one  century 
would  draw  its  wealth  from  the  valleys 
of  its  tributaries,  and  scatter  it  broad- 
cast to  the  world.  Yet  this  miracle  of  a 
nation's  progress  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  Columbia  drains  the  most  fertile 
agricultural  region  on  the  Pacific  Slope ; 
the  forests  that  stretch  upward  from  its 
waters  to  the  snows  of  Mount  Rainier 
and  Hood  are  among  the  richest  in 
America;  the  metropolitan  city  that 
rears  its  new-built  towers  from  its  banks 
is  the  wealthiest  of  its  size  in  the  world. 
As  a  harbor,  it  is  the  only  one  between 
the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  that  can  always  safely  shelter 
ships  of  any  size.  Being  the  only  out- 
let for  traffic  of  a  remarkable  region,  and 
forming,  as  it  does,  the  boundary  line 
between  two  young  and  rapidly  growing 
States,  its  improvement  became  a  na- 
tional duty  of  the  most  sacred  character. 

This  duty  was  rendered  more  immedi- 
ate to  the  general  government  by  the 
strategical  value  of  the  harbor  from  a 
military  and  naval  standpoint.  A  base 
of  operations  commanding  the  open  seas 
for  seven  thousand  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  a  district  capable  of  supplying 
every  necessity  of  warfare,  from  the 
clothing  and  provisioning  of  men  to 
the  building  of  the  ships  and  enginery 
of  war,  is  not  to  be  neglected.  A  city 
that  communicates  with  the  interior 
by  five  great  railroad  systems  is  a  center 
to  be  closely  guarded  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities. 

These  considerations,  acting  upon  the 
public  mind,  urged  Congress  to  begin 
the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River, —  an  engineering  feat 


now  in  the  final  stages  of  a  satisfactory 
completion,  wrought  by  the  construction 
of  the  longest  jetty  in  the  world. 

The  bar,  like  the  deep-bent  arc  of  a 
drawn  bow,  from  the  six-mile  chord  of 
which  the  Columbia  shoots  its  darkshaft 
out  into  the  blue  Pacific,  has  always 
been  regarded  by  mariners  as  the  abode 
of  storms  and  hidden  dangers.  Indeed, 
with  justice,  for  since  its  towering 
breakers  in  the  year  1772  turned  Captain 
Hecata  back  with  a  "disappointment  " 
that  has  ever  since  clung  to  the  cape 
named  Hancock  twenty  years  later  by 
Captain  Grey,  no  less  than  forty  ships 
have  foundered  or  gone  ashore  in  the 
vicinity.  Like  a  stern  spirit  guarding 
the  treasure-house  of  nature,  teaching 
mankind  that  riches  cannot  be  bought 
without  labor,  the  bar  of  the  Columbia 
has  encircled  with  its  invisible  sands  the 
wealth  of  this  inland  empire,  until  in  the 
year  of  progress  —  1882  —  the  people 
consented  to  pay  the  price  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  dreadful  genius. 

Then,  in  conformity  with  an  act  of 
Congress,  a  board  of  engineer  officers, 
consisting  of  Colonels  Stewart,  Craig- 
hill,  Comstock,  Mendell,  and  Captain 
Powell,  examined  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  resolved  upon  that 
plan  of  improvement  which  has  since 
succeeded  in  removing  the  terrors  of 
the  bar,  and  enabled  the  Columbia  to 
offer  a  safe,  reliable,  and  accessible  har- 
bor to  ships  of  every  draft. 

River  and  harbor  works  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  less  than  seven  figures, 
but  the  price  paid  for  this  remarkable 
achievement  deserves  to  stand  as  a  mon- 
ument of  honor  to  the  employment  of 
business  principles.  The  estimated  cost 
by  the  board  of  engineer  officers  was 
$3,710,000.  The  appropriations  made  so 
far  only  reach  $1,687,000,  and  the  esti- 
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mated  cost  of  completion  is  less  than 
$500,000.  This  great  saving  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  since  the  work  was  put 
under  way  in  1885,  ample  appropriations 
have  promptly  been  made  for  the  con- 
tinuous prosecution  of  the  work.  No 
expenditure  has  been  made  except  for 
material  and  labor  actually  and  usefully 
employed.  The  operating  plant  was 
constructed  and  maintained  on  the  spot, 
and  only  the  most  efficient  engineers 
and  workmen  have  been  retained.  High 
enough  wages  were  paid  to  reward  the 
best  of  skilled  labor  ;  subsistence  of  the 
best  quality  was  provided,  under  the  su- 
pervision and  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  each  man  was  assigned  to  la- 
bor for  no  more  than  eight  hours  daily  ; 
and  no  man  was  retained  who  failed  to 
render  during  those  eight  hours  as  much 
return  for  his  pay  as  any  other  man  do- 
ing similar  labor. 

It  is  particularly  creditable  to  the 
management  that, during  the  eight  years 
in  which  the  jetty  has  been  steadily 
pushing  to  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half 
miles  toward  the  sea,  against  fierce 
winds  and  waves  that  sometimes  deluged 
the  superstructure  with  forty  feet  of 
water,  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost,  nor 
has  a  single  serious  accident  occurred. 
This  may  be  set  happily  in  comparison 
with  those  contract  constructions  in 
which  every  pound  of  machinery,  chains, 


rails,  and  tackle,  is  worked  until  it  gives 
way,  with  an  accident,  sometimes,  that 
results  in  the  killing  or  disabling  of  a  la- 
borer for  life.  On  the  jetty  work  the 
machinery  and  hoisting  tackle  are  in- 
spected daily.  Four  watchmen  walk  the 
jetty  tramway  tracks  continually  when 
trains  are  moving,  discovering  any  fault 
or  flaw  in  the  rails,  and  repairing  it  be- 
fore another  train  is  allowed  to  pass. 
This  gives  one  mile  of  track  to  each 
watchman,  and  effectually  prevents  de- 
railments. The  workmen  on  the  stone 
barges  move  about  as  unconcernedly  un- 
derneath a  twelve-ton  block  of  stone  that 
is  being  lifted  to  the  dump-cars  as  they 
would  on  the  Midway  Plaisance.  They 
say  they  are  not  afraid,  for  they  know 
that  upon  the  breaking  of  a  single  strand 
of  the  hoisting  rope  it  will  be  removed, 
and  another  put  up  to  replace  it.  How 
different  from  the  trepidation  one  usu- 
ally sees  in  contract  quarries  ! 

The  idea  of  the  jetty  was  suggested 
by  discovering,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  charts  and  soundings  made 
at  different  times  since  Admiral  Van- 
couver's map  of  1792,  the  fact  that  when- 
ever Clatsop  Spit  extended  unbrokenly 
in  a  northwest  direction  from  Point 
Adams,  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet 
above  low  water,  for  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  or  two  miles,  there  was  then 
a  central  channel  across  the  bar  having 
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considerable  width,  and  a  least  depth  at 
low  water  of  more  than  twenty-seven 
feet.  But  the  currents  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  were  always  so  variable,  and 
the  sand  so  shifting  in  position,  that 
the  deep  channel  never  long  retained 
either  its  depth  or  its  direction.  Clat- 
sop Spit  was  broken  across  from  time 
to  time  near  the  shore  by  a  strong  shore 
current,  and  a  south  channel  was  formed 
which  has  been  known  since  its  discov- 
ery as  Tillamook  Chute,  navigable  at 
times  for  vessels  of  light  draft,  but  of 
uncertain  depth,  and  often  disappearing 
altogether.  When  this  channel  was  at 
its  deepest,  the  middle  channel  became 
proportionally  shallow. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  close 
this  south  channel,  and  give  to  Clatsop 
Spit  a  substantial  backbone  which  would 
cause  it  to  enlarge  and  extend  more  to- 
ward the  ocean,  until  a  permanent  ship 


channel  should  be  formed  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  bar,  having  a  least  depth 
at  low  water  of  thirty  feet. 

This  backbone  it  was  decided  to  form 
by  a  jetty  of  hard,  basaltic,  native  rock, 
set  in  place  upon  a  foundation  of  brush 
mattresses,  forty  feet  wide  and  four  feet 
thick,  rising  to  high  water  mark.  At 
first,  it  was  proposed  to  build  to  the 
height  of  low  water  only,  but  subse- 
quent experience  during  the  work  of 
construction  has  shown  the  necessity 
for  elevating  the  top  course  of  rock  to 
the  level  of  high  water. 

Around  this  backbone  of  rock  the 
shifting  sands  are  now  permanently  ar- 
ranging themselves,  both  within  and  on 
the  side  toward  the  sea.  Already  the\ 
have  filled  in  and  risen,  until  one  car 
walk  at  low  tide  from  Point  Adams  out 
over  Clatsop  Spit  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  jetty.     So  rapid  has  been  the  accre- 
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tion  of  sand  that  on  the  south  or  sea  side 
of  the  jetty,  whereat  the  commencement 
of  the  work  the  depth  of  water  was  from 
six  to  twenty  feet,  there  is  now  bare  at 
low  tide,  for  several  feet  above  low  wa- 
ter, an  area  about  four  thousand  acres 
in  extent. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  rock 
work  has  been  raised  to  high  water, 
Clatsop  Spit  will  then  extend  unbroken- 
ly  four  miles  to  seaward  of  Point  Adams, 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  high  water. 
The  jetty  will  then  have  accomplished 


Now  a  ship  can  cross  at  low  tide  or  dur- 
ing stormy  weather,  often  without  the 
assistance  of  a  tug  boat.  Formerly,  ships' 
underwriters  discriminated  against  the 
harbor,  to  the  extent  of  charging  double 
premium  for  insurance.  Now  this  tax  is 
reduced,  for  the  safety  of  the  harbor  is 
equal  to  any.  China,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  as  accessible  from  the  Columbia  as 
from  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  advantages  of  the  harbor  that  has 
thus  been  opened  to  the  world  cannot 
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its  work,  and  its  maintenance  may  cease. 
With  the  excellent  results  already  ob- 
tained, no  fears  may  be  entertained  for 
the  successful  attainment  of  this  great 
result. 

The  thirty-foot  channel  is  already  an 
established  fact.  When  traffic  first  be- 
gan on  the  river  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  vessel  to  lie  by  thirty  days 
waiting  for  a  favorable  wind  and  tide 
during  which  to  cross  the  bar.  This 
condition  limited  the  high  water  draft 
of  vessels  in  those  days  to  twenty  feet. 


be  over-estimated.  There  is  an  absence 
of  ship-worms.  Teredo  navalis  and  Lim- 
noria  terebrans  cannot  live  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  the  mighty  outflow  of  the  Co- 
lumbia prevents  the  entrance  of  tidal 
salt  water  to  an  extent  that  forbids  the 
growth  of  ship-worms.  Anyone  who 
owns  a  foot  of  waterfront  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  this  feature  its  full  value. 
The  channel  is  free  from  sunken  rocks 
and  shifting  shoals.  The  lighthouse  es- 
tablishment maintains  a  first-class  light 
on    Cape   Hancock   (Disappointment), 
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and  a  fourth  class  light  on  Point  Adams. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  channel  a  light- 
ship is  anchored.  Numerous  buoys  mark 
the  channel,  and  fogs  are  unknown  ex- 
cept at  intervals  during  the  brief  season 
of  dry  weather  in  the  summer.  Five 
miles  inside  from  the  end  of  the  jetty, 
ships  of  any  draught  can  anchor  within 
cable  length  of  the  shore.  Such  are  the 
plain  facts,  given  by  no  means  in  the 
way  of  an  advertisement.  A  great  thing 
has  been  done  for  commerce,  and  com- 
merce will  soon  begin  to  find  it  out. 

The  construction  of  the  jetty  was  be- 
gun under  Captain  Powell  in  1884,  but 
since  1888  it  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Thomas  H.  Hand- 
bury,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  work,  and 
its  personal  management,  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  G.  B.  Hegardt,  U.  S.  As- 
sistant Engineer,  whose  intelligent  zeal 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  po- 
sition has  been  freely  commended  by 
Major  Handbury  in  his  reports. 

Late  in  the  month  of  July,  by  permis- 
sion of  Major  Handbury,  I  visited  Point 
Adams,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Hegardt 


for  a  brief  view  of  the  operations  in  pro- 
gress there. 

The  military  post  of  Fort  Stevens  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Engineers  until  the  jetty  is  finished. 
The  local  engineer  and  draughtsmen 
occupy  the  officers'  quarters,  and  the 
workmen  the  soldiers'  barracks.  A  mar- 
ried ordnance  sergeant  is  retained  to 
keep  the  armament  in  order.  The  post 
has  suffered  in  no  way  since  being  aban- 
doned by  the  defense. 

We  boarded  the  locomotive  of  a  rock 
train,  and  went  spinning  out  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  jetty,  where  I  saw  two 
men  send  fifty  tons  of  rock  crashing 
down  into  the  surf  below,  emptying  the 
entire  train-load  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes. 

The  sensation  of  rushing  out  appar- 
ently into  space,  over  a  seemingly  frail 
structure  barely  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  raised  thirty  feet  above  the 
breaking  surf,  is  such  as  I  imagine  one 
must  experience  the  first  time  he  goes 
up  in  a  balloon.  The  feeling  of  help- 
lessness it  develops  at  first,  before  the 
novelty  wears  off,  is  best  described  in  a 
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paragraph  of  sighs  and  long  breaths. 
And  one  looks  with  such  a  sense  of  un- 
canny dismay  at  the  life-preservers 
hanging  on  the  locomotive,  until  he  is 
told  they  are  not  for  the  use  of  the  en- 
gineer and  fireman,  but  for  some  unfort- 
unate workman  who  might  be  jolted  or 
blown  over  into  the  water  below.  If 
the  locomotive  went  over,  the  life-pre- 
servers would  not  do  the  occupants 
much  good.  In  spite  of  that,  a  sea  voy- 
age by  rail  is  a  novelty  worth  going  some 
distance  to  try. 

The  basaltic  lava  used  in  the  work  is 
quarried  above  Portland,  and  delivered 
on  board  government  barges  at  the 
quarry  at  a  contract  price  of  about  sev- 
enty cents  per  ton.  Every  night  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  rock  is  towed  down 
the  river  to  occupy  the  rock  trains  for 
the  ensuing  day. 

The  double  track  tramway  used  for 
putting  the  rock  in  place  in  the  jetty  has 
a  three-foot  gauge,  and  is  laid  thirteen 
feet  between  centers,  upon  pilings  that 
rise  twenty-eight  feet  above  high  water. 
The  rolling  stock  consists  of  five  thir- 


teen-ton Baldwin  locomotives,  twelve 
flat  and  mattress  cars,  and  sixty-two  spe- 
cially constructed  dump-cars,  which  are 
run  out  in  trains  of  ten  cars  each. 

The  dump-car  is  the  ingenious  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  S.  Fleet,  formerly  a 
draughtsman  on  the  work,  but  now  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  the 
Cascade  Locks.  The  platform  that 
carries  the  rock  is  detachable  from  the 
dumping  frame  of  the  car.  The  lifting 
chains  of  the  derrick  being  fastened  to 
the  corners,  the  hoisting  engine  swings 
it  around  and  lowers  it  to  the  deck  of  the 
rock  barge,  where  it  is  loaded.  Having 
placed  upon  it  enough  blocks  of  basalt 
to  make  a  load  of  from  five  to  twelve 
tons,  the  hoisting  engine  raises  it  and 
sets  it  again  upon  the  frame.  Two  der- 
ricks can  load  a  train  with  fifty  tons  of 
rock,  run  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  jetty, 
dump  it  in  place,  and  return  to  the  re- 
ceiving wharf  for  more,  in  the  space  of 
forty-five  minutes.  One  man  alone  can 
operate  the  mechanism  for  dumping  a 
car,  which,  having  thrown  off  its  load  of 
rock,  returns  automatically  to  the  dump- 
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ing  position.  The  Fleet  dump-car  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  ingenious 
features  of  the  plant. 

By  these  cars  as  much  as  twelve  hun- 


dred tons  of  rock  have  been  discharged 
by  two  derricks  in  a  day,  although  the  av- 
erage receipts  are  far  below  this  amount. 
Next  in  interest  comes  the  double- 
track,  revolving,  hydraulic  pile-driver, 
which  has  set  the  piles  for  more  than 
four  and  a  half  miles  of  the  jetty  tram- 
way, over  six  thousand  in  all,  in  the 
teeth  of  driving  winds  and  beating  surf. 
This  rests  upon  both  tracks  of  the  tram- 
way, and  is  capable  of  placing  a  pile  at 
any  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle thirty-one  and  a  half  feet  in  radius. 
The  hammer  is  rarely  used  in  driving. 
Its  weight  of  six  thousand  pounds  rests 
on5the  head^of  the  pile,  while  jets  of  wa- 
ter are  forced  by  a  duplex  Worthington 
pump  down  two  one-and-a-half  inch  iron 
pipes  fastened  along  the  piling,  one  on 
each  side.  The  force  of  the  water  opens 
a  path  in  the  sands  through  which  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  hammer  settles  the 
pile  in  its  place.  The  last  foot  of  resist- 
ance is  overcome  by  light  blows  of  the 
hammer.  This  driver  when  working 
steadily  is  capable  of  driving  four  bents 
of  four  piles  each  in  a  day.    All  piles  are 
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driven  to  grade  ready  to  receive  the  caps, 
greatly  saving  time  and  labor.  In  con- 
nection with  the  driver  is  used  a  tender 
car,  also  running  on  the  double  track, 
used  to  carry  piles  and  other  material  for 
the  driver. 

A  model  of  the  jetty,  being  an  exact 
reproduction  one  eighth  actual  size,  was 
built  at  Fort  Stevens  and  forwarded  to 
the  World's  Fair.  It  occupies  a  space 
in  the  War  Department  exhibit  fifty  feet 
long,  thus  representing  four  hundred 
feet  of  the  jetty.  The  attention  it  has 
already  attracted  among  civil  engineers 
is  most  flattering  to  the  designers.  This 
model  will  eventually  be  set  up  at  the 
Engineer  School  of  Application,  Wil- 
let's  Point,  New  York  Harbor. 

It  is  most  worthy  of  note  that  all  of 
the  plant  except  the  pumps  and  engines 
has  been  designed  and  built  at  Fort  Ste- 
vens in  the  government  shops.  The  illus- 
trations accompanying  this  article  will 
convey  to  the  reader  more  graphic  ideas 


of  the  plant  than  any  description  that 
can  be  made  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 

Although  the  jetty  itself  is  really  com- 
pleted, work  will  be  continued  for  some 
time  on  four  spurs,  or  wing  jetties,  built 
out  at  right  angles  on  the  Columbia  side 
of  the  main  jetty,  with  the  intention  of 
preventing  effectually  any  tendency  of 
the  current  of  the  river  to  scour  or  un- 
dermine at  any  point  of  the  rock-work. 
Two  of  these,  each  one  fifth  of  a  mile 
in  length  will  lie  in  the  old  Tillamook 
Chute  channel,  and  the  others,  one  tenth 
of  a  mile  each,  approximately,  will  be 
built  near  the  outer  end  of  the  jetty.  No 
tendency  has  yet  been  observed  of  this 
character,  but  the  expense  of  the  work 
demands  a  safeguard  against  any  pos- 
sible injury. 

The  astonishing  success  which  is 
crowning  this  work  is  a  fitting  reward 
to  Major  Handbury  for  his  disinterested 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  government. 

Alvin  H.  Sydenham. 
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PARISH  REGISTERS. 


I. 


The  trouble  with  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Belden  arose  out  of  the  purchase  of 
a  stained  glass  window.  His  church 
was  a  beautiful  edifice,  built  of  stone, 
and  very  pleasing  and  correct  in  its 
architecture.  It  had  begun,  for  its  inte- 
rior attractions,  with  merely  a  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  font ;  but  gradually, 
through  the  liberality  of  departing  par- 
ishioners, had  added  sedilia,  a  carved 
reredos,  and  a  bronze  lectern.  All  that 
seemed  needed  now  was  a  stained  glass 
window  in  the  center  of  the  apse  ;  and 
after  long  discussion  and  delay  the 
matter  was  successfully  carried  through. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  window,  a  very 
harmonious  blaze  of  blue,  and  gold,  and 
crimson,  and  fitted  snugly  into  an  arch 
which  had  hitherto  been  but  half-filled 
by  the  Ten  Commandments.  Altogeth- 
er, it  was  a  great  success  ;  and  the  only 
thing  left  was  to  pay  for  it. 

Of  course,  there  had  been  a  prelim- 
inary subscription,  sufficient  for  about 
one-fourth  of  the  expense ;  it  now  be- 
came necessary  to  raise  the  remainder. 
For  this  purpose,  a  parish  meeting  was 
called  in  the  Sunday-School  room,  and 
was  very  generously  attended,  every 
corner  being  filled.  Doctor  Belden,  of 
course,  sat  at  the  desk,  while  the  war- 
dens and  vestry  spread  out  at  either 
side.  Upon  the  front  seat  was  Mrs.  Bel- 
den, a  fair-haired,  smooth-faced  little 
woman, — her  face  now,  as  generally, 
adorned  with  a  fixed  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion. But  it  was  whispered  that,  in 
common  with  many  fair-haired,  smooth- 
faced little  women,  Mrs.  Belden  did  not 
always  smile  when  at  home,  but  was  ac- 
customed, upon  very  slight  provocation, 
to  express  her  opinion  quite  forcibly ; 
and  that   very  often   the   Doctor  had 


been  known  to  emerge  in  the  mornin 
with  a  careworn,   troubled   expression 
as   though  the   slumbers  of  the  nigh 
had  not  altogether  had  their  proper  r    i 
storative   effect.     Now,  however,    Mr   : 
Belden   was   chatting    pleasantly   with 
the  wife  of  the  Senior  Warden  on  her 
right,  who  occasionally  turned  and  vol- 
unteered  remarks   to  the  wife   of  the 
Junior  Warden,  who  made  it  her  busi- 
ness to  be  cordial  with  the  wives  of  the 
Vestrymen  ;  and  so  the  good  feeling  in- 
spired by  the   meeting  and  the  great 
cause  extended  in  widening  ripples  from 
the  great  to  the  lesser  dignitaries,  being 
finally  disseminated  among  the  ordinary 
men  and  women  of   the   congregation, 
who   occupied  the   seats   further  back 
and  packed  them  to  the  very  wall. 

Doctor  Belden,  of  course,  opened  the 
meeting.  They  must  know  as  well  as 
he  did,  he  said,  what  was  the  object  of 
their  coming  together.  It  was  to  raise 
means  to  complete  the  payment  for 
their  beautiful  stained  glass  window. 
It  was  a  work  of  art  worth  any  sacrifice 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  make.  It 
had  already  been  rapturously  spoken  of 
in  the  country  newspaper  ;  and  in  time 
the  various  church  journals  would 
doubtless  give  their  attention  to  it.  It 
would  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
church  itself,  and  prove  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  congregations  yet  unborn. 
If,  religious  dissensions  should  arise,  as 
in  the  past,  and  Iconoclasts  should  de- 
stroy that  tribute  to  their  reverential 
sentiment,  still  the  work  of  the  congre- 
gation would  not  have  been  in  vain.  The 
recollection  of  that  beautiful  window  | 
would  live,  inspiring  regret  at  its  de- 
struction ;  and  when  the  angry  tempest 
blew  over,  would  encourage  the  then  vo- 
taries of  the  church  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice to  relace  the  loss. 
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One  of  the  younger  Vestrymen  took 
the  floor.     He  cordially  agreed  with  his 
reverend  friend,  the  Doctor,  in  almost 
everything   that   he  had    said,  but   felt 
compelled  to  dissent  in  one  particular. 
He  believed  that  nothing  could  happen 
to  that  beautiful   painting,  but  that  it 
would  remain  there  uninjured  forever. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  the  sect  of 
the  Iconoclasts.     He  did  not  know  that 
he    had    ever    been    in    one    of    their 
churches,  and  was   inclined  to  believe 
that  their  organization  must  be  of  very 
limited   extent.     Most  likely  they  had 
no  liturgy,  or  he  thought  he  must  have 
heard  of  it.    But  of  this  he  felt  confident, 
that  if  any  of  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
actuated   by  intolerance,  and   aided  or 
not   by  the  influence   of  their  pastor, 
should    ever  propose   mischief  to  that 
beautiful  window,  they  could   scarcely 
move  without  such  necessary  delay  as 
would  admit  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
courts  being  interposed  for  its  protec- 
tion.    This   was  all   that   he  now  felt 
called  upon  to  say ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the   subscription    paper  would  be  sent 
around   without   further  delay,  so  that 
the  church  might  once  more  feel  itself 
out  of  debt. 

With  that  the  Senior  Warden  again 
started  the  old  subscription  paper,  and 
somewhat  to  his  disgust  found  that  it 
was  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
with  uncommon  celerity.  Almost  every 
one  barely  glanced  at  it,  and  then  handed 
it  to  his  next  neighbor  with  a  self-satis- 
fied look,  indicative  of  having  done  all 
that  was  necessary  upon  its  former  cir- 
culation, and  being  therefore  not  called 
upon  to  take  any  further  interest  in  it. 
A  very  few  signed  their  names  to  trifling 
amounts,  and  hurried  it  past  them,  as 
though  it  bore  the  germs  of  a  pestilence. 
In  fact,  the  Senior  Warden  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  settled  himself  again 
in  his  seat  after  comfortably  smoothing 
away  his  coat  tails  on  either  side,  before 
the  subscription  paper  was  restored  to 
him,  with    very    few     additions.     The 


church  was  still  in  debt,  and  for  about 
two-thirds  the  value  of  the  window. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake  or  mis- 
apprehension here,"  piped  up  the  Junior 
Warden,  who  prided  himself  highly 
upon  his  powers  of  sarcasm.  "  The 
congregation  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  have  been  asked  to  subscribe  for 
an  Indian  or  Turkish  Mission,  the  oper- 
ations of  which  would  be  carried  on  at  a 
distance,  rather  than  for  an  object  of 
beauty  which  will  be  forever  before 
their  eyes  for  contemplation.  If  in 
their  obtuseness  they  can  only  be  made 
to  contemplate  this  —  " 

These  views  were  greeted  with  a  sub- 
dued titter,  not  indicative  of  dawning 
comprehension  of  any  different  phase 
of  the  subject.  Then  a  muttered  witti- 
cism, which  seemed  to  be  taken  up  as 
very  excellent  and  to  the  point,  began  its 
course  along  the  back  bench,  gradually 
spreading  forwards,  as  one  ripple  upon 
the  water  will  follow  another. 

"This  is  certainly  very  unsatisfactory 
as  well  as  discreditable,"  remarked  the 
Doctor.  "  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  no  subject  for  unseemly  jesting.  Friv- 
olous comments  will  not  assist  in  redu- 
cing the  debt.  If  idle  words  were  gold, 
there  might  be  some  service  in  their  oc 
casional  utterance  ;  but  as  unfortunately 
they  cannot  be  so  rated  — " 

"And  why  not,  after  all,  Doctor?" 
the  Senior  Warden  interrupted.  "Why 
should  not  idle  words  now  be  utilized, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  church  ?  It  is 
a  sudden  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me, 
but  —  that  is  to  say,  there  has  always 
been  too  much  gossip  in  our  parish. 
You  have  preached  about  it  very  often, 
but  to  no  effect.  Now  if  this  habit 
should  be  authoritatively  allowed,  and 
for  this  object, —  each  person  to  be  as- 
sessed a  slight  sum  for  his  or  her  gos- 
siping, as  we  are  assessed  for  telegraph- 
ing,—  so  much  for  so  many  words, — 
paying  the  amounts  as  they  accrue  into 
the  window-fund, —  eh,  Doctor  Belden  ? " 
"It  would   be  a  very   happy  idea, — 
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though  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
speaking  seriously,"  responded  the  Doc- 
tor :  "  a  happy  idea,  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  carried  out.  Were  the 
congregation  to  enter  into  any  such 
agreement  for  this  very  laudable  char- 
ity, how  could  it  be  managed  ?  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  is  a 
single  person  here  who  would  incor- 
recty  understate  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lowering  his  liability  to  the  fund  ; 
but  how  could  any  one  remember  and 
keep  account  of  his  idle  words,  so  as  to 
report  them  at  all?" 

Upon  that  the  village  watchmaker 
arose. 

"  There  has  come  to  me  an  idea,"  he 
said.  "It  has  come  suddenly,  and  as 
though  by  inspiration ;  and  even  while 
I  am  speaking,  I  seem  to  feel  it  working 
itself  out  clearly.  I  think  that  I  could 
construct  a  machine  which  would  regis- 
ter each  person's  words.  It  would  be 
small  and  light,  and  not  cumbersome, 
and  could  be  worn  over  the  mouth.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  made  quite  ornamental, 
if  any  one  so  desired  it.  The  only  ob- 
jection would  be  that  it  could  not  sep- 
arate foolish  words  from  necessary  and 
sensible  words,  so  as  to  register  the  one 
and  let  pass  —  " 

"  But  very  few  sensible  words  are  ever 
said,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  in  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  joke  he  had  ever  made, 
"  so  that  need  not  matter.  And  I  think 
that  for  the  good  of  the  cause  those  few 
words  might  be  allowed  to  go  in,  and  be 
taxed  with  the  rest.  The  additional 
cost  could  not  be  much.  And  if  the 
congregation  were  willing  to  permit  our 
friend  to  go  on,  and  see  if  he  can  perfect 
his  idea  —  " 

The  congregation  certainly  proved 
itself  willing,  on  the  spot.  In  fact,  quite 
a  buzz  of  assent  arose.  The  idea  was  a 
novelty,  and  novelties  are  always  ac- 
ceptable. Each  one  wanted  to  see  how 
the  rest  would  look  when  attached  to 
word-registers  ;  believing  that  it  would 
make  them  perfectly  ridiculous,  while 


he  or  she  individually  would  not  suffer 
at  all  in  appearance.  Moreover,  every 
person  trusted  to  his  own  ability  to  hold 
his  tongue  against  every  temptation,  so 
as  to  keep  down  his  liability  to  a  mere 
nominal  amount,  and  felt  perfectly  sure 
that  the  others  would  be  led  into  such 
excesses  of  conversation  as  would  com- 
plete the  payment  for  the  window  in  a 
day  or  two.  And  so,  by  almost  unani- 
mous consent,  the  watchmaker  was  au- 
thorized to  see  what  he  could  do  to  carry 
out  his  idea,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  await  the  result. 


II. 


In  less  than  a  week  thereafter  the 
Senior  Warden  and  the  watchmaker 
were  seen  crossing  over  to  the  Doctor's 
house.  There  the  watchmaker  unrolled 
a  small  bundle,  and  exhibited  his  per- 
fected invention.  It  was  faced  with 
very  thin  steel,  was  about  five  inches  in 
breadth,  elliptical  in  shape,  and  made  in 
a  curve  so  as  to  fit  over  the  mouth  and 
fasten  around  against  the  cheeks.  It 
could  open  wide  in  front,  so  as  to  allow 
of  refreshments  being  taken,  —  that 
could  not  be  avoided  ;  but  while  conver- 
sation during  meals  must  necessarily 
escape  unregistered,  it  was  trusted  that 
the  honor  of  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation would  oblige  him  to  close  the 
side  joint  immediately  after  each  repast, 
reducing  the  aperture  to  the  mere  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  required  for  the  passage 
of  words.  The  machine  was  so  delicately 
constructed  that  the  natural  breathing, 
being  gentle  and  regular  in  movement, 
would  pass  without  creating  any  effect; 
but  words,  being  uttered  with  something 
of  a  propulsive  measure  of  the  breath, 
would  all  become  at  once  registered, 
striking  first  upon  a  thin  ancl  very  sen- 
sitive film  of  rubber,  and  thence  being 
communicated  to  the  registering  ma- 
chine just  beneath  the  chin.  At  one 
side  was  a  small  hinged  door,  which  be- 
ing opened  disclosed  three  little  index 
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circles,  similar  to  those  found  in  a  gas 
meter,  and  capable  together  of  register- 
ing up  to  a  great  many  thousands.  The 
machine,  when  fitted  over  the  mouth, 
was  to  be  kept  in  place  by  two  bands  of 
flexible  iron,  securely  locked  together 
at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  and  the  key 
to  this  as  well  as  to  the  door  covering 
the  dial-plates  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  church  treasurer. 

"  Now  put  this  on,  Doctor,"  said  the 
watchmaker,  "and  try  its  effect  upon 
yourself." 

The  Doctor  did  so. 

"  Now  say  something,"  said  the  watch- 
maker. 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  "  the  Doctor 
rejoined,  a  little  abashed. 

Upon  this  the  watchmaker  whipped 
the  instrument  off  the  Doctor's  head, 
clicked  open  the  door,  and  triumphantly 
showed  the  number  5  plainly  registered 
upon  the  smaller  dial.  The  proof  was 
convincing,  and  the  machine  was  at 
once  accepted. 

The  watchmaker  thereupon  set  him- 
self and  all  his  men  actively  to  work  ; 
and  within  a  week  every  adult  member 
of  the  congregation  was  furnished  with 
a  word-meter,  wearing  it  cheerfully  and 
even  exultantly.  The  instruments  were 
not  cumbersome  or  even  strikingly  un- 
becoming ;  and  besides,  what  difference 
did  it  make,  so  long  as  every  one  had 
them  ?  It  was  a  small  village,  and  with 
only  that  one  church  in  it ;  and  conse- 
quently every  one  in  the  place  was 
found  wearing  a  meter,  excepting  those 
few  disreputable  non-church-going  peo- 
ple whose  opinion  was  not  worth  con- 
sidering. Even  these  abstained  from 
ridicule ;  for  it  was  known  that  the  in- 
struments were  worn  in  behalf  of  a  very 
estimable  charity,  and  the  pursuit  of 
good  works  always  commands  respect. 
It  was  true  that  sometimes  a  stranger 
riding  into  the  village  was  naturally  as- 
tonished to  see  almost  all  the  inhabi- 
tants wearing  metal  plates  over  their 
mouths  ;  but  he  always  concluded  that 


the  unusual  objects  were  respirators, 
constantly  worn  so  as  not  to  be  taken 
unaware  by  a  climate  for  some  reason 
peculiarily  fickle  ;  and  having  no  respi- 
rator himself,  he  soon  got  out  of  the 
way. 

For  a  while,  of  course,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prospect  of  a  steady  increase  to 
the  window  fund.  No  one  can  all  at 
once  become  wise  and  prudent ;  and  be- 
fore the  congregation  were  fairly  accus- 
tomed to  the  instrument  and  its  contin- 
gent liabilities,  there  were  many  careless 
words  uttered  through  momentary  for- 
getfulness.  After  a  few  days,  however, 
the  parishioners  learned  caution,  and  so 
the  prospects  of  the  fund  seemed  seri- 
ously to  slacken.  Then  some  began  to 
tire  a  little  at  the  enforced  silence,  par- 
ticularly as  an  approaching  wedding 
would  have  given  much  scope  for  pleas- 
ant conversation,  had  free  conversa- 
tion been  practicable  ;  but  it  was  repre- 
sented that  the  trial  was  to  last  only 
a  month,  and  therefore,  with  a  little 
patience  ail  could  easily  wait.  Upon  the 
eve  of  Christmas  the  congregation  was 
again  to  assemble  in  the  Sunday  School 
room,  where  the  meters  would  be  laid 
aside  forever,  and  the  result  ascertained. 
It  was  observed  that  no  one  any  longer 
made  remarks  about  the  weather ;  and 
if  anybody  ever  felt  solicitous  about 
the  health  of  another,  he  forbore  inquir- 
ing. Every  one  remembered  how,  in 
the  past,  the  worthy  Doctor  had  been 
accustomed  to  preach  about  giving  an 
account  for  all  idle  words,  and  it  seemed 
a  little  amusing  to  find  this  practical  ap- 
plication of  it ;  but  it  cost  as  much  now 
to  repeat  a  joke  as  anything  else,  and 
so  the  opportunity  was  suffered  to  go 
unimproved.  And  pretty  soon  all  the 
members  of  the  congregation  were  found 
carrying  around  little  slates  or  memoran- 
dum books,  upon  which  to  exchange 
sentiments  with  each  other,  free  of  all 
cost  whatsoever. 

Now,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers,   as   she   had   been 
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hitherto  the  most  incessant  of  talkers, 
was  Mrs.  Jane  Tabbs.  She  was  a  widow 
of  about  twenty-six  years,  and  was  cer- 
tainly very  pleasing  in  looks,  as  well  as 
agreeable  in  manner.  She  was  perhaps 
not  altogether  averse  to  an  occasional 
innocent  flirtation  ;  and,  therefore,  too 
readily,  it  may  be,  became  looked  upon 
as  a  terror  to  wives.  There  was  an  im- 
pression that  there  had  once  been  ten- 
der passages  between  herself  and  the 
Reverend  Doctor,  away  back  in  the 
dim  past,  and  before  either  of  them  had 
been  married  ;  and  hence  she  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  with  an  evil  and  jeal- 
ous eye  by  Mrs.  Belden,  who  never 
failed  very  plainly  to  show  that  she  did 
not  care  much  to  have  her  around. 

It  happened  that  in  this  matter  the 
widow   was  very  innocently  disposed. 
She  was  far  from  the  slightest  intention 
to  engage  in  any  flirtation  with  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor.     If  there  had  been  any 
tender  passages  in  their  lives,  she  seemed 
entirely  to  have  forgotten  it.     She  was 
simply  one  of  those  good  women  who 
are  apt  to  appear  in  every  parish  at  very 
long  intervals,  fitted  by  nature  and  dis- 
position to  keep  an  eye  upon  matters 
and  things  in  general  about  the  church, 
and  if  possible  to  add  a  guiding  hand  in 
their  onward   progress.     And  she  was 
now  merely  fixing  all  the  attention  she 
could  upon  the  meters,  calculating  the 
chances  of  a  proper  sum  being  realized 
for  the  window,  and  doing  her  best  to 
see  that  the  church  should  not  be  de- 
frauded  in   any  particular.      She   was 
fully  resolved  to  keep  such  a  close  guard 
upon  her  own  tongue  that  her  account 
for  words  spoken  should  amount  to  lit- 
tle, if  anything ;  and  she  felt  much  inner 
joy  whenever  she  discovered   that  any 
person   had  so  forgotten  himself,  in  a 
moment  of  inadvertence,  as  to  run  up  a 
bill,  however  small,  for  outspoken  sen- 
timents.    Whenever  this  happened,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  rushing  over  to 
the  Doctor,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
oice  with  her,  and  assist  her  as  well  in 


her  mental  calculations  ;  and  if  she  had 
been  able  to  do  so  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, to  be  overheard  by  all  the  family, 
it  would  not  have  much  mattered.  But  it 
seemed  a  very  different  affair,  this  drop- 
ping in  every  day  with  a  note  book,  and 
penciling  sentiments  to  the  Doctor, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  innocent. 
She  would  settle  down  confidentially 
beside  him  and  scratch  away  in  her  note 
book  very  smilingly ;  and  it  became 
natural  for  the  Doctor  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  bending  over  her  while  she 
wrote,  so  as  to  catch  the  idea  as  it  was 
produced.  Now,  the  Doctor  also  wore 
a  meter,  having  determined  that  in  this 
matter  it  would  look  well  if  he  made 
himself  as  one  of  the  congregation, 
sharing  the  common  liability,  with  the 
sole  reservation  that  the  ordinary  church 
services,  being  necessary,  should  not  be 
counted  against  him  ;  and  therefore  it 
became  very  natural  that  he  should  take 
the  note  book  out  of  Mrs.  Tabbs's  hands, 
and  pencil  upon  it  some  responsive  re- 
mark, which  she  in  like  manner  always 
very  smilingly  endeavored  to  antici- 
pate, bending  close  over  his  hand.  There 
was  nothing  in  all  this  which  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  improper,  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
den could  have  read  every  word  upon 
the  note  book  without  finding  any  cause 
for  offence.  But  all  the  time,  the  two 
innocent  confidants  never  thought  of 
showing  her  what  had  been  written  ; 
and  hence  it  became  very  rapidly  a 
matter  of  culpable  concealment  which 
threatened  to  prey  disastrously  upon 
the  fair  damask  of  her  cheek. 

The  time  of  probation  slowly  wore  on, 
and  gradually  at  last  began  to  come  to 
an  end,  as  all  things  will.  The  congrega- 
tion were  getting  restive,  and  looking 
forward  anxiously  to  their  approaching 
release ;  the  widow  Tabbs  called  more 
and  more  frequently  upon  the  worthy 
Doctor,  as  new  discoveries  continually 
rewarded  her  active  zeal ;  the  Doctor's 
good  wife  became  more  and  more  sus- 
picious, and  ardently  anticipative  of  the 
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time  when  she  might  ask  a  few  explana- 
tions, and  perhaps  utter  some  forcible 
sentiments  of  her  own,  without  incur- 
ring too  great  expenditure.  At  last  the 
evening  before  Christmas  Eve  drew 
near,  and  Mrs.  Tabbs  appeared  for  her 
final  visitation.  Even  then  no  trouble 
might  have  arisen,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  widow  carried  a  small  slate  instead 
of  a  note  book.  Now  a  note  book  might 
be  dropped,  and  picked  up  by  some  one 
else,  and  read  aloud,  and  if  need  be  cir- 
culated around  for  others  to  read  ;  and 
therefore  the  use  of  a  note  book  might 
not  in  itself  be  conclusive  of  guilt.  A 
trained  and  guarded  conspirator,  per- 
haps, would  be  too  shrewd  to  use  a  note 
book.  But  a  slate,  from  which  every 
sentiment  could  be  wiped  away  with  a 
breath,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind, — 
what  deep  criminality,  indeed,  might  not 
lurk  within  the  borders  of  a  slate  ? 

The  widow  had  not  now  brought  her 
note  book,  simply  because  it  had  become 
filled ;  and  as  the  period  of  probation  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  it  had  seemed  scarcely 
worth  while  to  purchase  a  new  one.  She 
had  therefore  borrowed  the  slate  for  that 
last  evening,  and  now  with  the  most 
simple-hearted  innocence  settled  herself 
close  beside  the  Doctor  and  drew  forth 
her  pencil.  With  the  same  simple- 
heartedness  the  Doctor  smilingly  bent 
his  face  over  the  lily  white  hand  scratch- 
ing out  before  him  a  detailed  report  of 
the  latest  parish  prospects.  But  the  face 
of  the  Doctor's  wife  became  blacker  and 
blacker  with  assurances  of  betrayal  of 
her  best  and  choicest  affections,  as  un- 
perceived  she  sat  behind  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  room,  and  peeped  through  the 
crack  at  the  guilty  pair. 

"The  cause  goes  on  bravely,"  the 
widow  wrote. 

"I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  the 
Doctor  responded. 

The  widow  bent  over  and  read,  and 
smiled  her  comprehension  of  his  gnarled 
hieroglyphics,  and  he  smiled  his  pleasure 
at  her  intelligent  readiness.     So  far  it 


was  their  usual  form, —  a  sort  of  pream- 
ble with  which  they  always  opened  the 
interview  ;  but  now  the  widow  drew  forth 
a  little  sponge,  and  wiped  out  every  line 
of  the  damning  characters.  Upon  this 
the  Doctor's  wife  behind  the  door  wrin- 
kled her  brow  and  almost  groaned  aloud. 

"I  hear,"  continued  the  widow,  mak- 
ing her  slate  pencil  fly  rapidly,  "that  a 
certain  lady  of  our  congregation,  whom 
I  will  not  indicate  otherwise  than  that 
she  sits  in  the  middle  aisle  front,  had  an 
altercation  with  her  servant  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  as  the  girl  cannot  read  writing 
there  was  no  way  of  reproving  her  ex- 
cept by  talking,  which  was  persevered 
in  for  several  minutes." 

"Such  instances  of  willful  expend- 
iture should  greatly  encourage  us,"  the 
Doctor  wrote  in  reply. 

"A  certain  gentleman  who  sits  about 
the  center  of  the  middle  aisle  on  the 
right  hand  was  yesterday  bitten  by  a 
dog,"  pursued  the  widow.  "  I  hear  that 
he  indulged  in  loud  profanity  for  half  an 
hour." 

"  Profanity,"  wrote  the  Doctor,  "  is  an 
offense  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but  worthy 
of  the  deepest  condemnation  as  a  sin. 
Still,  in  this  case,  it  might  almost  be 
forgiven,  for  the  assistance  which  it 
brings  to  us." 

"  There  is  another  gentleman,  on  the 
back  of  the  left  side  aisle,  who,  after 
walking  the  floor  half  the  night  with  his 
youngest  child,  is  said  towards  morning 
to  have  loudly  and  with  much  emphasis 
questioned  the  virtues  of  paregoric." 

"  The  paregoric  may  have  been  weak," 
the  Doctor  responded,  "  but  in  this  case 
it  must  have  proved  itself  strong  for 
our  relief." 

.  "Well,  that  is  all,"  the  widow  wrote, 
after  nibbling  the  slate-pencil  for  a  mo- 
ment in  deep  satisfaction.  Then  she 
arose,  once  more  wiped  out  the  crimi- 
nating pencilings,  slowly  sauntered  to 
the  door,  kissed  her  hand  in  farewell  to 
the  Doctor,  and  so  disappeared.  The 
Doctor's  wife  felt  faint,  and  grievously 
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pricked  her  finger  with  her  darning 
needle.  And  yet  the  widow  Tabbs  really- 
meant  nothing  by  kissing  her  hand.  Her 
visit  had  been  merely  one  of  business, 
and  she  had  never  felt  less  like  flirting 
or  love-making  in  all  her  life.  It  was 
simply  her  easy  manner  of  saying  good- 
bye. She  could  not  write  it  on  her  slate, 
that  would  be  too  ceremonious.  Nor 
of  course  could  she  utter  it.  To  her  the 
action  was  as  a  simple  wave  of  the  hand ; 
and  if  in  making  the  gesture  her  fingers 
had  happened  to  approach  her  lips  too 
closely,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  inad- 
vertence. But  the  careless  action  left 
plenteous  seeds  scattered  behind  to  ger- 
minate. 

The  Doctor  was  a  little  surprised  to 
note  how  sullenly  and  forbiddingly  his 
helpmeet  acted  towards  him  for  the  next 
two  or  three  hours.  Something  seemed 
to  have  gone  wrong,  and  he  endeavored 
himself  to  maintain  a  serene  and  com- 
posed demeanor,  hoping  that  whatever 
had  happened  it  would  soon  blow  over. 
Then  he  grew  sad  and  thoughtful,  as  he 
remembered  that  with  him  such  things 
never  did  blow  over,  but  must  first  blow 
themselves  out.  Then  he  endeavored 
to  cultivate  resignation,  as  the  quality 
most  properly  adapted  to  the  occasion ; 
and  ill  succeeding  in  that,  he  went  about 
the  house  in  a  very  apprehensive  and 
miserable  state  of  mind  until  bed-time. 
And  it  was  when  he  was  comfortably 
tucked  up,  and  feeling  that  by  just 
rights  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  quickly 
to  sleep  and  dream  pleasantly  about 
Christmas  and  its  joys,  that  the  tempest 
broke. 

"I  have  resolved  that  I  will  endure  it 
no  longer,"  his  spouse  broke  forth. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  are  talking 
aloud,  and  it  is  very  expensive  now  to 
do  so.  You  are  even  forcing  me  to 
speak,  and  it  all  counts  up." 

"  I  do  not  care,"  the  other  rejoined,  "  I 
will  have  my  say,  and  no  expense  shall 
prevent  me.  Do  you  think,  Dr.  Bel  den, 
that  mere  money  will  prevent  me  from 


protecting  myself  from  insult  and  wrong? 
And  if  that  woman  ever  comes  here —  " 

III. 

It  was  noticed  next  day  that  the  Doc- 
tor looked  pale,  and  seemed  rather  se- 
date in  manner,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  had  been  over-straining  himself  with 
too  much  parish  work.  But  he  revived 
a  little  towards  evening,  becoming  more 
himself  again  as  the  hour  drew  nigh  for 
the  meeting  in  the  Sunday  School  room. 
There  the  word-meters  were  to  be  laid 
aside  forever,  and  the  pecuniary  results 
ascertained.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  after  the  window  was  paid  for  there 
would  be  enough  over  for  a  new  altar 
cloth  ;  it  was  considered  certain  that  a 
great  success  would  somehow  be  re- 
ported, and  that  the  subsequent  festivi- 
ties would  be  very  much  enlivened  with 
that  consciousness  of  a  temporary  sac- 
rifice wel[  rewarded. 

The  Treasurer  went  around  with  his 
little  key,  and  took  the  meters  from  off 
the  many  smiling  faces,  and  the  count 
at  once  began.  Three  or  four  of  the 
meters  being  clicked  open,  disclosed  no 
pecuniary  results,  the  dials  all  standing 
at  zero.  There  was  a  little  movement 
of  dissatisfaction  at  this,  but  no  suspi- 
cions were  excited.  It  chanced  that  the 
wearers  of  those  meters  were  people  of 
no  consideration  in  the  church, —  poor 
women,  enjoying  little  or  no  society, . 
and  having  no  means  to  waste  in  un- 
necessary conversation  ;  and  therefore 
it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  be  very  cautious  in  their  speech. 
When  No.  5  was  announced,  however, 
there  was  a  general  rustle  of  expecta- 
tion. It  was  the  meter  of  the  lady  who 
was  known  to  have  had  the  altercation 
with  her  maid  ;  and  the  whole  congre- 
gation having  heard  about  it,  felt  inter- 
ested to  know  in  how  few  words  an  un- 
satisfactory servant  could  be  corrected. 
"  No  5,"  repeated  the  Treasurer. 
"  Here,  too,  I  find  nothing  recorded." 
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The  congregation  seemed  to  be  a  little 
astonished  at  such  a  development,  but  of 
course  nobody  said  anything.  All  com- 
ments were  reserved  for  future  confi- 
dential communications  with  each  other. 

"  No.  6— Mrs.  Tabbs,"  continued  the 
Treasurer.     "  Nothing  here,  either." 

A  murmur  of  dissent  almost  immedi- 
ately followed  the  buzz  of  expectation 
which  had  arisen  when  the  name  was 
called.  It  was  known  that  Mrs.  Tabbs 
was  a  voluminous  talker,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  she  must  have  committed 
herself  in  unguarded  conversation  at  a 
great  expense.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  an  exceedingly  sharp  wo- 
man, and  would  know  enough  to  hold 
her  tongue  most  rigorously  when  her 
pocket  was  concerned.  It  was  probably 
all  right,  therefore.  And  now  a  slight 
smile  began  to  steal  around.  The  true 
inwardness  of  the  proceeding  was  dawn- 
ing upon  the  comprehension  of  the  few 
most  knowing  ones,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended through  the  whole  assembly. 

"  No.  7,  our  worthy  Senior-Warden," 
said  the  Treasurer.  "Not  a  word  charged 
here,  either." 

The  Treasurer,  as  he  spoke,  dropped 
the  meter  rather  heavily  upon  the  table 
in  mingled  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. The  Senior  Warden  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial  had  spoken  very 
freely  about  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
talk  as  much  as  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  the  window  fund,  and  meanwhile  had 
been  known  to  have  been  not  at  all 
chary  of  speech,  and  therefore  great  ex- 
pectations had  been  cherished  concern- 
ing him.  The  disappointment  was  so 
universal,  in  fact,  that  even  the  Rever- 
end Doctor  felt  compelled  to  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

"It  must  surely  be  that  these  meters 
have  not  been  correctly  adjusted,  or  in 
some  way  must  have  failed  to  follow  out 
their  functions,"  he  said.  "  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  onlv  yesterday  I  heard  our 
Warden—" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the 


Senior  Warden,  somewhat  snappishly, 
"  I  think  you  are  under  a  mistake.  I 
know  the  occasion  to  which  you  allude. 
I  had  slipped  upon  the  ice,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  sitting  down,  I  said 
'  Great  Scott ! '  Now,  as  every  one 
knows,  '  Great  Scott ! '  is  not  a  word.  It 
is  an  ejaculation ;  and  ejaculations  do 
not  register." 

"  The  Treasurer  will  proceed  with  the 
accounting,"  the  Doctor  remarked,  not 
caring  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  when 
the  accounting  was  continued,  it  showed 
no  result  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause.  One  after  another  exhibited  a 
clear  record,  and  in  the  end  there  was 
no  one  in  the  whole  congregation  who 
appeared  chargeable  for  a  single  word. 
As  the  investigation  went  on,  the  faint 
smile  that  had  been  seen  in  a  few  faces 
spread  from  one  to  the  other,  until  there 
was  not  aperson  present  who  did  not  seem 
to  show  consciousness  of  a  secret  sup- 
posed tohave  been  known  only  to  himself 
and  one  or  two  others,  but  now  manifest- 
ing itself  as  being  the  joint  property  of 
all  the  meeting.  Upon  some  the  smile 
gently  flickered,  mingled  with  faint  ap- 
prehension as  of  something  unpleasantly 
to  be  exposed ;  with  others  the  smile 
grew  broader,  with  evident  fearlessness 
of  conseqences,  in  a  matter  where  all 
were  equally  concerned  ;  a  few  hung 
down  their  heads  in  abject  confusion, 
able,  however,  to  glance  timorously 
from  side  to  side  to  see  how  the  others 
took  it.  Whatever  had  been  the  secret, 
evidently  it  was  a  secret  no  longer. 

The  whole  thing  was  susceptible  of 
very  easy  explanation,  indeed.  It  had 
chanced  that  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  had  discovered 
that  the  cover  to  the  dial  plate  upon  the 
meter  could  be  picked  open  with  a  pin, 
and  the  dial  readjusted  at  zero.  In  such 
a  small  piece  of  machinery,  it  was  of 
course  impossible  to  have  a  Yale  or 
Brahma  lock.  He  imparted  the  secret 
at  once  to  a  friend,  and  they  adjusted 
each  other's  records  very  satisfactorily 
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to  themselves,  pledging  eternal  and  invi- 
olable confidence.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  other  dear  friends  to  whom  it 
would  be  doing  no  more  than  a  kindness 
to  assist  them  out  of  their  record  ;  and 
so  the  secret  passed  from  one  to  another, 
each  in  turn  promising  to  let  it  go  no 
further,  until  at  last  there  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  left  out.  Upon 
that  very  afternoon  each  person  had  re- 
tired to  his  own  room,  and  there  dis- 
creetly readjusted  his  register  at  zero. 
But  of  course  nobody  dared  mention  the 
matter  to  the  Doctor,  whose  family  re- 
mained the  only  one  in  ignorance  of  the 
nefarious  transaction. 

"  Only  you  and  Mrs.  Belden  now  left, 
Doctor,"  said  the  Treasurer,lifting  those 
two  remaining  meters,  "and  I  don't 
suppose  that  we  will  find  much  here, 
either." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing found,"  the  Doctor  rejoined,  a  lit- 
tle sarcastically.  "  I  remember  once  or 
twice  having  forgotten  myself,  and 
spoken." 

"  Still,  not  much,"  the  Treasurer  re- 
sponded. "  Deducting  the  words  in  the 
last  services  and  those  in  your  sermons, 
—  for  which,  of  course,  you  are  entitled 
to  an  allowance, —  there  remain  only 
twenty-seven  words  chargeable  to  you. 
And  I  presume  that  Mrs.  Belden  will 
not  add  greatly  to  the  record.  Indeed," 
and  here  he  snapped  open  the  other  me- 
ter, "it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to 
examine  the  register  at  all.  There  must 
be  so  little  —  and  yet,  I  suppose  that 
for  form's  sake  — "  here  he  glanced 
down  and  slightly  started ;  then  for  a 
moment  looked  up  puzzled  :  "  there  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  mistake  here,  Doctor  ; 
the  machine  is  really  out  of  order ;  a 
register  of  nineteen  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  words  is  such 


a  very  large  one  ;  certainly,  there  must 
be  some  error  ;  eh,  Mrs.  Belden  ?  " 

The  Doctor's  wife  held  down  her  head, 
and  blushed  scarlet.  It  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  her,  of  course,  to  impute 
an  error  to  the  instrument,  and  so  clear 
herself.  The  theory  would  be  readily 
accepted.  But  she  was  a  just  woman, 
and  felt  that  she  should  act  honestly. 
Moreover,  the  Doctor  himself  might 
possibly  be  moved  to  testify  against  her. 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any 
mistake,"  she  said  at  length,  the  blush 
upon  her  face  deepening,  if  possible.  "  I 
remember  that  last  night  I  felt  very 
much  interested  in  a  certain  matter,  and 
I  may  have  talked  more  about  it  than  I 
was  aware." 

"  It  is  certainly  very  unfortunate,"  re- 
marked the  Senior  Warden  ;  "  unfortu- 
nate for  yourself,  that  is,  Doctor,  but 
fortunate  for  the  church.  There  is 
enough  here  charged  against  you  to  pay 
for  the  whole  window.  And  though  it 
may  seem  unpleasant  to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment,—  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  large  con- 
tribution for  one  person  to  make,  —  yet 
when  you  afterwards  come  to  think  it 
over,  I  know  that  you  will  congratulate 
yourself  at  having  been  put  in  the  way 
of  making  such  a  noble  benefaction.  It 
will  always  be  looked  upon  as  your 
Christmas  present  to  our  church.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  we  had  better,  by 
subscription,  put  a  little  brass  tablet  at 
the  bottom,  making  recognition  of  your 
generous  conduct.  And  though  the 
amount  may  seem  large,  we  will  arrange 
it  so  that  it  shall  not  inconvenience  you. 
Suppose  that  we  distribute  it  little  by 
little  through  your  salary  as  it  comes 
due  ?  Say  two  thousand  words  out  of 
each  quarter  ;  eh,  Doctor ! " 

"  I  resign,"  the  Doctor  faintly  mur- 
mured. 

Leonard  Kid. 
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AN  OLD  MISSION. 

HE  Mission  stands  old  and  gray, 

That  rang  once  with  service  •  and  cheer  ; 
The  padre's  fold  — 
Like  a  dream  that  is  told  — 
Has  faded  year  by  year, 
Its  glory  has  wasted  away. 

Now  the  most  that  remains  is  a  crumbling  wall 
Under  neighboring  palm  trees,  sentinel,  tall ; 
While  drooping  peppers  soft  music  make, 
And  the  silvery  leaves  of  the  olive  quake. 
And  ruin  broods  over  all. 

Es telle  Thomson. 


THE  TREES  OF  SUNNY  BRAE. 

A  goodly  company  of  friends  is  mine, 

A  noble  fellowship  I  hold  with  these 

Most  gracious  ones,  this  guerdon  of  strong  trees 
That  speak  to  me  by  many  a  subtle  sign  ; 
I  faint,  the  winds  blow  vigor  from  the  pine, 

Wearied,  I  watch  the  palm  fronds'  languorous  ease. 

Peace  haunts  the  olive,  from  the  oak  the  breeze 
Bears  blessings  that  my  lips  cannot  define. 

Their  silent  ministries  fill  countless  years, 
Today  my  soul  their  benison  receives 

Of  nameless  thoughts  and  impulses  that  most 
Uplift  our  human  life, —  my  spirit  hears 

The  Sybil's  oracles  in  wind-tossed  leaves, 

And  more,  the  breathings  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Agnes  Crary. 
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TAMERLANE  THE  GREAT  (a.  d.  1336-1405). 


The  inhabitants  of  a  small  Italian 
city  became  the  rulers  of  the  world 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  cliffs  of  Al- 
bion. We  are  the  inheritors  of  their  civ- 
ilization, and  their  history  is  taught  to 
our  little  children.  Their  language  and 
literature  are  as  familiar  as  our  own. 
The  lives  of  their  rulers  and  great  men 
are  part  of  the  common  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. We  understand  their  characters, 
their  aspirations,  their  most  secret  mo- 
tives. 

Centuries  after  Rome  was  famous  the 
hordes  of  Tartar  and  Mogul  tribes  in 
the  far  East  gathered  strength  under 
great  commanders,  and  overran  what 
they  also  called  "  the  inhabitable  world," 
from  Poland  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Hindostan  ;  from  Constantinople  to  the 
China  Sea ;  from  Siberia  to  the  Ganges. 
Their  descendants  founded  a  stable  em- 
pire in  India,  which  lasted  till  our  own 
day.  What  living  idea  can  we  form  of 
such  alien  personalities  as  those  of  Chen- 
•giz-Khan,  of  Tamerlane,  or  of  their 
great  successors,  Babar  and  Akbar  ? 
Shakspere's  play  of  Julius  Ccesar  might 
serve  as  a  first  text -book  of  Roman  his- 
tory in  our  schools  today.  Marlowe's 
scarcely  less  famous  Tamburlaine  is  lu- 
dicrously inadequate  as  a  picture  of  the 
Grand  Khan  of  Tartary. 

These  people  have  never  yet  touched 
our  national  or  our  racial  life.  They  are 
utter  foreigners.  We  can  understand 
the  Moors  in  Spain  ;  and  the  chivalric 
Saladin  is  hardly  stranger  to  us  than 
Richard  the  Lion-Heart,  or  Saint  Louis 
of  France.  But  our  interest  in  the  Mo- 
guls is  a  mere  intellectual  inquisitive- 
ness.  If  one  seeks  to  satisfy  this  curios- 
ity, one  meets  with  singular  difficulties. 
Not  only  are  the  character  and  motives 
of  particular  individuals  quite  alien  to 
our  own,  but  their  very  histories  are  giv- 


en in  foreign  forms  which  perplex  and 
confuse.  It  is  perfectly  simple  to  un- 
derstand that  Ulugh  Beg  in  1437  built 
in  Samarkand  the  greatest  astronomical 
observatory  of  the  world,  140  years  be- 
fore Tycho  Brahe  had  erected  Urani- 
bourg  in  Denmark.  But  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  comprehend  the  intrigues 
and  violence  which  deposed  this  good 
prince,  and  led  to  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  son.  As  in  this  case,  so  in 
others.  A  consecutive  history,  by  a 
native  writer,  of  the  reigns  of  Chengiz 
or  of  Timur  seems  totally  unconnected 
and  illogical.  Its  sanguinary  pages  re- 
cord a  hell  which  seems  to  be  purpose- 
less—  without  an  object. 

If  we  wish  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  to 
know  something,  at  least,  of  the  charac- 
ter and  motives  of  a  great  sovereign  like 
Timur,  the  simplest  process  is  to  collect 
the  narratives  of  men  of  our  own  world 
whoAvere  eye-witnesses  of  his  actions. 
These  recitals  give  us  the  perspective 
outlines.  The  details  of  the  sketch 
must  be  filled  up  by  extracts  from  the 
native  writers,  and  we  have  to  choose 
such  as  seem  to  us  significant. 

Finally,  it  may  be  possible,  though  dif- 
ficult, to  fit  this  picture  into  its  place  in 
the  view  of  the  world  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  Roman  ancestors  and 
adopted  for  ourselves. 

An  Embassy  to  the  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary  (a.  d.  1254). 

In  the  year  1248  Saint  Louis  of 
France  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land. 
While  he  was  yet  at  Cyprus  he  received 
ambassadors  from  the  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary,  and  understood,  quite  errone- 
ously, that  the  Khan  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  and  desired  to  attack 
the    Saracen    infidels    from    one   side, 
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while  the  Crusaders  advanced  from  the 
other.  From  Syria  the  King  sent  one 
William  de  Rubruquis,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  the  Friars  Minors,  as  a  sort 
of  ambassador  to  Tartary.  His  real  mis- 
sion was  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  to 
make  such  converts  as  he  could.  De 
Rubruquis  was  "a  person  of  admirable 
parts,  great  diligence,  unaffected  piety 
and  probity."  His  letter  to  the  King 
giving  an  account  of  his  extraordinary 
journey  fully  bears  out  this  praise  and 
deserves  to  be  read  in  full.  De  Rubru- 
quis left  Constantinople  for  Tartary  in 
May,  1253,  and  arrived  at  the  court  of 
Batu,  the  grandson  of  Chengiz-Khan 
(born  1 162 — died  1227),  after  months  of 
perilous  travel. 

The  followers  of  Tamerlane  were 
very  like  those  of  Chengiz-Khan.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  obtain  a  view  of 
them  than  to  copy  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  journal  of  the  good  monk  :  — 

"And  after  we  departed  out  of  those 
precincts  we  found  the  Tartars,  amongst 
whom  being  entered,  methought  I  was 
come  into  a  new  world,  whose  life  and 
manners  I  will  describe  unto  your  High- 
ness as  well  as  I  can.  They  have  no 
settled  habitation ;  neither  know  they 
today  where  they  shall  lodge  tomorrow. 
They  have  all  Scythia  to  themselves, 
which  stretcheth  from  the  river  Dan- 
ube to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  East. 
Each  of  their  Captains,  according  to 
the  number  of  his  people,  knows  the 
bounds  of  his  pastures,  and  where  he 
ought  to  feed  his  cattle,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, spring  and  autumn.  Their  houses 
they  raise  upon  a  round  foundation  of 
wickers,  artificially  wrought  and  com- 
pacted together  ;  the  roof,  consisting  of 
wickers  also,  meeting  above  in  one  little 
roundell,  which  they  cover  with  white 
(or  black)  felt.  This  cupola  they  adorn 
with  variety  of  pictures." 

The  houses  were  moved  from  place 
to  place  on  immense  wagons  twenty 
feet  wide,  drawn  by  two-and-twenty 
oxen  in  two  rows,  eleven  in  a  row. 


"  The  axle-tree  of  the  cart  was  of  a 
huge  bigness,  like  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
Batu  (grandson  of  Chengiz-Khan)  hath 
sixteen  wives,  every  one  of  which  {sic) 
hath  a  great  house.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  court  of  a  rich  Tartar  will  appear 
like  a  very  large  village." 

At  the  camps  the  houses  were  dis- 
mounted from  the  carts  and  ranged  in 
order.  The  beds  and  furniture  had  par- 
ticular situations  within  the  house. 

"  There  is  a  little  lean  idol  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  guardian  of  the  whole  house. 
One  piece  of  ceremony  is  constant  in 
all  houses  —  namely,  a  bench,  on  which 
stands  a  vessel  of  milk  and  cups  for 
drinking  it.  In  the  summer  time  they 
care  not  for  any  drink  but  cosmos}  This 
liquor  always  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  door,  and  next  to  it  a  fiddler.  When 
the  master  of  the  house  begins  to  drink, 
one  of  his  servants  crieth  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  Ha  !  and  the  musician  plays 
upon  the  fiddle. 

"In  respect  to  their  food,  give  me 
leave  to  inform  your  Highness  that, 
without  difference  or  distinction,  they 
eat  all  their  beasts  that  die  of  age  or 
sickness. 

"The  ladies  are,  generally  speaking, 
exceedingly  fat,  and  the  less  their  noses 
the  handsomer  they  are  esteemed." 

The  customs  and  the  laws  of  the  Tar- 
tars are  described  at  great  length.  The 
chief  punishments  are  flogging  and 
death. 

"On  my  arrival  among  these  barbar- 
ous people  I  thought,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, that  I  was  come  into  a  new 
world.  The  first  question  they  asked 
was  whether  we  had  ever  been  with 
them  heretofore  or  not  ? — and  made  us 
wait  a  long  while,  begging  our  bread 
from  us,  wondering  at  all  things  they 
saw,  and  desiring  to  have  them.  It  is 
true  they  took  nothing  by  force  from 
me,  but  they  will  beg  all  they  see,  very 
importunately ;  and  if  a  man  bestows 
anything  upon  them  it  is  but  lost,  for 

1  Mares'  milk  —  koumiss. 
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they  are  thankless  wretches.  So  we 
departed  from  them ;  and  indeed  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  escaped  out  of 
the  hands  of  devils." 

On  his  journey  he  was  presented  to 
Zagatai,  another  grandson  of  Chengiz- 
Khan,  and  entered  into  his  presence 
''with  fear  and  bashfulness."  The  re- 
ception was  not  unfavorable,  though  the 
monk's  gifts  were  few. 

"I  expounded  to  him  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which,  after  he  had  heard,  he 
shook  his  head." 

The  interpreter,  however,  was  "  a  sor- 
ry one." 

They  still  "went  towards  the  east- 
ward, seeing  naught  but  the  sky  and  the 
earth,"  till  they  reached  their  journey's 
end.  At  the  court  of  the  Khan  they 
found  a  kind  of  comfort ;  even  luxury 
of  a  sort.  What  is  most  surprising, 
they  met  with  Nestorian  and  Jacobite 
priests  in  numbers  ;  with  fugitive  Rus- 
sians, Greeks,  Hungarians,  Mohamme- 
dans, in  plenty ;  a  Knight  Templar,  a 
French  goldsmith — William  Bouchier, 
of  Paris,  and  .his  wife,  "  a  woman  from 
Metz  in  Lorraine,"  and  even  with  a 
strayed  Englishman.  This  was  more 
than  two  hundred  years  before  the  time 
of  Timur,1  and  it  affords  an  explanation 
of  the  variety  of  arts  known  in  Samar- 
kand in  his  reign.  The  Tartar  and 
Mogul  tribesmen  were  still  the  same  in 
his  time,  except  for  a  nominal  conform- 
ity to  Islam. 

The  tolerance  of  Chengiz  and  his  sons 
had  ceased,  and  the  Moslem  mollahs 
ruled  in  all  religious  matters.  But  the 
arts  of  the  architect,  the  goldsmith,  the 
armorer,  the  weaver,  had  been  trans- 
planted to  these  wilds  from  Europe,  from 
Egypt,  from  Africa,  from  Arabia,  from 
Persia.  Astronomy,  mathematics,  po- 
etry, learning  of  a  sort,  were  cultivated, 
and  the  field  was  prepared  for  that  re- 
markable advance  in  some  of  the  arts 

1  For  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  fine  monu- 
ments of  Samarkand  in  Timur's  life,  see  an  article  by 
M.  Edouard  Blanc  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
February  15,  1893. 


(notably  in  architecture)  which  marks 
the  period  of  Timur  and  his  immediate 

successors. 

An   Embassy  to  Tamerlane  the 
Great2  (a.  d.  1403). 

King  Henry  III.  of  Castile  (a.  d.  1376 
-1407)  dispatched  embassies  to  many 
princes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  great 
Tamerlane  sent  in  return  an  envoy,  Mo- 
hammed-al-Cazi,  with  presents  and  a 
letter.  When  the  Mogul  envoy  was  to 
return,  the  King  of  Castile  sent  with 
him  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Timur 
Beg.  Ruy  Gonzales  de  Clavijo,  one  of 
the  envoys,  has  left  us  an  account  of  his 
perilous  mission,  which  set  out  from 
Seville  in  May,  1403,  and  arrived  at  Sam- 
arkand in  August,  1404,  after  traversing 
the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas  to 
Trebizond,  and  passing  by  land  through 
Erzeroum,  Teheran,  near  Merv,  and 
across  the  Oxus  to  Samarkand, —  over 
seventy  degrees  of  longitude. 

In  October,  1403,  the  ambassadors 
were  received  in  audience  by  Manuel, 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  and  as 
they  much  desired  to  have  a  sight  of 
the  various  Christian  relics  for  which 
the  churches  of  the  city 3  were  famous, 
special  privileges  were  granted  to  them. 
The  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  acted  as 
their  guide  in  their  pious  visits.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  the  custodian  of 
the  keys  to  the  reliquaries.  In  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  they  saw 
the  "left  arm  of  St.  John.  This  arm 
was  withered  so  that  the  skin  and  bone 
alone  remained,  and  the  joints  of  the  el- 
bow and  the  hand  were  adorned  with 
jewels."  In  another  church  they  saw  the 
saint's  right  arm,  "and  this  was  fresh 
and  healthy."  "And  though  they  say 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  blessed  St. 

2  Life  and  Acts  of  the  Great  Tamerlane,  by  Ruy  Gon- 
zales de  Clavijo,  Chamberlain  of  Henry  III,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  with  a  journal  of  what  the  said  King 
sent  to  the  said  Prince  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1403. 
Edited  by  C.  R.  Markham.     (Hakluyt  Society,  vol.  24.  )• 

3  There  were  three  thousand  churches. 
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John  was  destroyed  except  one  finger, 
with  which  he  pointed  when  he  said 
i Ecce  Agnus  Dei!'  yet  certainly  the 
whole  of  this  arm  was  in  good  preserva- 
tion." In  various  shrines  they  saw  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  made  from  the  cross 
which  the  blessed  St.  Helena  brought 
(entire)  from  the  Holy  Land;  "the 
gridiron  on  which  the  blessed  St.  Law- 
rence was  roasted  "  ;  the  very  "  bread 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  to 
Judas  "  ;  some  of  "  the  blood  of  Christ  "  ; 
some  hairs  of  the  Savior's  beard  ;  the 
iron  of  the  lance  with  which  Longinus 
pierced  his  side,  "  and  the  blood  on  it 
was  as  fresh  as  if  the  deed  had  just  been 
committed";  "a  piece  of  the  sponge 
with  which  Jesus  Christ,  our  God,  was 
given  gall  and  vinegar,  when  he  was  on 
the  cross  "  ;  and  his  garments  for  which 
the  soldiers  cast  lots  ;  and  many  other 
relics.  On  a  stone  of  many  colors  were 
the  "tears  of  the  three  Marys  and  of  St. 
John,  and  these  tears  looked  fresh,  as  if 
they  had  just  fallen  "  ;  besides  relics  of 
saints  beyond  count. 

At  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  they 
had  already  touched  on  the  confines  of 
Timur's  dominions,  for  the  prince  of 
that  place  paid  tribute  to  the  Mogul 
Emperor.  It  was  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  Spanish  envoys  to  travel  in  the 
company  of  Timur's  own  ambassador. 
After  many  aa.-.ntures  they  reached 
Teheran,  and  from  here  to  Samarkand 
they  were  forwarded  by  post-horses, 
which  were  maintained  by  the  Emperor 
on  all  the  principal  routes ;  and  they 
were  entertained  and  cared  for  by  the 
governors  of  towns  and  villages.  Their 
journey  through  Persia  was  in  the  heats 
of  July,  and  many  of  the  party  suc- 
cumbed and  died,  what  with  the  heat, 
the  dust,  the  lack  of  water,  and  the 
great  pace  at  which  their  post-horses 
traveled  ;  for  Timur  "  is  better  pleased 
with  him  who  travels  a  day  and  a  night 
for  fifty  leagues,  and  kills  two  horses, 
than  with  him  who  does  the  distance  in 
three  days." 


"  Timur,  considering  that  the  leagues 
were  very  long  in  his  empire  of  Samar- 
kand, divided  each  league  into  two,  and 
placed  small  pillars  on  the  road  to  mark 
each  league,  ordering  all  his  followers 
to  march  at  least  ten  of  these  leagues 
on  each  day's  journey  ;  and  each  of  these 
leagues  was   equal   to   tv/o   leagues  o 

Castile And   they   do   not 

only  travel  the  distance  which  the  lord 
has  ordered,  but  sometimes  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues  in  a  day  and  night." 

Fancy  a  whole  kingdom  in  which 
each  official  is  forced  to  travel  at  least 
sixty  miles  per  day,  whether  he  likes 
or  not ! 

"  When  we  arrived  at  any  city  or  vil- 
lage, the  first  thing  was  to  ask  for  the 
chief  of  the  place  ;  and  they  took  the 
first  man  they  met  in  the  street,  and 
with  many  blows  forced  him  to  show 
the  house  of  the  chief.  The  people  who 
saw  them  coming,  and  knew  they  were 
the  troops  of  Timur  Beg,  ran  away  as  if 
the  devil  was  after  them  ;  and  those  who 
were  behind  their  shops  shut  them  up 
and  fled,  crying  '  Elchee  /'  which  means 
ambassador  ;  and  saying  that  with  the 
ambassadors  there  would  come  a  black 
day  for  them." 

And,  in  fact,  the  villagers  had  to  fur- 
nish all  that  the  travelers  required,  and 
if  any  one  failed  he  was  killed,  or  at  the 
least,  beaten  ;  "and  thus  it  was  that  the 
people  were  in  marvellous  terror  of  the 
lord  and  of  his  servants." 

"  With  these  people  Timur  has  per- 
formed many  deeds  and  conquered  in 
many  battles  ;  for  they  are  a  people  of 
great  valor,  excellent  horsemen,  expert 
with  the  bow,  and  enured  to  hardships. 
If  they  have  food,  they  eat ;  and  if  not 
they  suffer  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and 
thirst,  better  than  any  people  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  They  do  not  leave  their 
women,  children  and  flocks  behind  when 
they  go  to  the  wars,  but  take  all  with 
them." 

They  despised  the  life  of  towns,  and 
held   agriculture   fit   for  slaves.     They 
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were  not  willing  to  subsist  on  "  the  top 
of  a  weed,"  as  they  called  wheat. 

"  We  met  many  of  them,  and  they 
were  so  burned  by  the  sun  that  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  hell." 

These  were  the  Turkomans,  who  have 
scarcely  changed  to  this  day. 

Finally,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1404, 
the  ambassadors  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Samarkand.  They  were  kept 
waiting  for  eight  days  before  they  had 
audience;  "for  it  is  the  custom  not  to 
see  any  ambassador  until  five  or  six  days 
are  passed,  and  the  more  important  the 
ambassador  may  be,  the  longer  he  has 
to  wait."  Finally  they  were  presented. 
"Timur  Beg  was  seated  in  a  portal,  at 
the  entrance  to  a  beautiful  palace  ;  and 
he  was  sitting  on  the  ground.  Before 
him  there  was  a  fountain,  which  threw 
up  the  water  very  high,  and  in  it  were 
some  red  apples.  The  lord  was  seated 
cross-legged,  on  silken  embroidered  car- 
pets, amongst  round  pillows.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  silk,  with  a  high 
white  hat  on  his  head,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  ruby,  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones  about  it." 

They  were  very  well  received,  and 
given  an  honorable  place  above  the  am- 
bassador from  China.  Timur  asked  af- 
ter the  King  of  Spain.  "  How  is  my 
son,  the  King  ?  " 

"  These  Franks  are  truly  a  great  peo- 
ple, and  I  will  give  my  benediction  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  my  son,  who  lives  at 
the  end  of  the  world."  Here  then,  at 
the  court  of  Timur,  were  met  ambassa- 
dors from  the  two  extremities  of  the 
habitable  globe  —  China  and  Spain. 

Banquets  followed,  with  profusion  of 
meats,  boiled  and  roasted ;  and  with 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  drink  out  of 
golden  jugs  ;  and  later  on  drinking  bouts 
of  spirits  and  of  wine,  at  which  the  Em- 
peror's wives  were  present,  unveiled. 
These  took  place  under  magnificent 
tents  of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
gems.  "  There  were  gold  tables,  each 
standing  on  four  legs,  and  the  tables 


and  legs  were  all  in  one.  And  seven 
golden  vials  stood  upon  them,  two  of 
which  were  set  with  large  pearls,  emer- 
alds, and  turquoises,  and  each  one  had 
a  ruby  near  the  mouth.  There  were 
also  six  round  golden  cups — one  set  with 
large  pearls  inside,  and  in  the  center  of 
it  was  a  ruby  two  fingers  broad,  and  of 
a  brilliant  hue." 

Their  interpreter  was  late  in  bringing 
them  to  this  feast,  and  Timur  was  very 
angry.  "  •  How  is  it  that  you  have  caused 
me  to  be  enraged  and  put  out  ?  Why 
were  you  not  with  the  Frank  ambassa- 
dor ?  I  order  that  a  hole  be  bored 
through  your  nose ;  that  a  rope  be  passed 
through  it,  and  that  you  be  dragged 
through  the  army,  as  a  punishment.' 

"  He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking, 
when  men  took  the  interpreter  by  the 
nose,  to  bore  a  hole  in  it." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  wretch 
escaped  by  the  intercession  of  the  offi- 
cer who  attended  on  the  Spanish  en- 
voys. As  they  had  not  eaten  freely*  the 
Emperor  sent  to  their  lodgings  "ten 
sheep  and  a  horse  to  eat,  and  also  a  load 
of  wine,  and  dressed  the  ambassadors  in 
robes,  and  gave  them  shirts  and  hats." 

There  was  great  feasting,  for  some  of 
Timur's  grandsons  were  married  ;  and 
another  grandson,  Pir  Mohammed,  ruler 
of  India,  was  present.  The  profusion 
and  magnificence  of  these  feasts  im- 
pressed the  ambassadors,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  struck  with  the 
splendid  tents  and  pavilions  of  silk,  built 
like  castles,  and  with  a  multitude  of 
rooms. 

Timur's  chief  wife  was  present  in  "  a 
robe  of  red  silk,  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
long  and  flowing.  It  had  no  waist,  and 
fifteen  ladies  held  up  the  skirts  of  it,  to 
enable  her  to  walk.  She  wore  a  crested 
headdress  of  red  cloth,  very  high,  cov- 
ered with  large  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  other  precious  stones,  and  embroid- 
ered with  gold  lace.  On  the  top  of  all, 
there  was  a  little  castle,  on  which  were 
three   very   large  and  brilliant    rubies, 
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surmounted  by  a  tall  plume  of  feathers. 
.  .  .  Her  hair,  which  was  very  black, 
hung  down  over  her  shoulders ;  and 
they  value  black  hair  much  more  than 
any  other  color.  She  was  accompanied 
by  three  hundred  ladies,"  and  when 
she  sat  down  "three  ladies  held  her 
headdress  with  their  hands,  that  it  might 
not  fall  on  one  side." 

The  other  wives  were  no  less  gor- 
geously arrayed.  "  On  this  day  they 
had  much  entertainment  with  the  (four- 
teen) elephants,  making  them  run  with 
horses  and  with  the  people,  which  was 
very  diverting;  and  when  they  all  ran 
together  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  trem- 
bled. ...  In  this  horde  which  the 
lord  had  assembled  there  were  as  many 
as  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  tents, 
which  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  see." 

So  with  feastings  every  day  the  mis- 
sion was  entertained,  and  was  finally 
dismissed  with  honorable  presents.  The 
ambassadors  returned  over  nearly  the 
same  route  by  which  they  had  come,  and 
arrived  at  the  Spanish  court  on  the  24th 
day  of  March,  1406,  after  an  absence  of 
about  three  years. 

Their  narrative  is  valuable,  in  that  it 
gives  a  truthful  though  a  dull  picture  of 
the  court  of  the  great  warrior'and  King. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  most  disappoint- 
ing, in  that  we  fail  to  gain  that  vivid, 
life-like  impression  of  his  personality 
which  they  might  have  given.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  idea  to  be  gained  from 
it  is,  that  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  envoys  to  the  Moguls  (which  we  un- 
thinkingly and  at  once  assume)  is  far 
less  marked  than  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. Timur's  officers  and  court  do 
not  seem  especially  rude  and  ignorant, 
as  compared  with  the  Spanish  gentle- 
men. Timur  himself  was  a  far  more 
important  figure  than  any  of  his  West- 
ern contemporaries.  To  complete  our 
view  of  him,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  narratives  of  the  native  historians 
of  India,  and  his  own  Memoirs.  And  in 
these  native  histories  we  may  leave  out 

Vol.  xxii — 31. 


of  consideration  any  consecutive  ac- 
count of  the  mere  events  of  his  reign. 
These  events  were  a  long  succession  of 
bloody  razzias  on  a  large  scale,  all  alike 
in  the  main.  When  one  is  understood, 
all  are. 

The  Life  of  Timur,  as  Told  by  the 
Native  Historians. 

The  native  historians  and  poets  have 
handed  down  to  us  some  accounts  of  the 
actions  and  sayings  of  Chengiz-Khan 
which  accurately  describe  the  life  of 
Timur.    Of  Chengiz  it  is  said  in  verse, — 

In  every  direction  that  he  urged  his  steed 
He  raised  dust  commingled  with  blood. 

Here  is  Chengiz's  letter  demanding 
the  treasure  of  Bokhara.  It  might  have 
been  written  by  Timur  to  the  chief  men 
of  any  one  of  his  conquered  cities,  just 
at  that  fearful  moment  when  his  sol- 
diery were  driving  the  inhabitants  like 
sheep  into  the  surrounding  plains  till 
the  walls  were  emptied;  and  just  before 
the  sacking  of  the  town  began.  The 
letter  concludes  thus  :  "  Oh,  Men  of 
Bokhara !  You  have  been  guilty  of 
enormous  crimes  ;  hence  the  wrath  of 
God,  of  whose  vengeance  I  am  the  in- 
strument, hath  employed  me  against 
you.  Of  all  the  property  in  this  city 
which  is  visible,  it  would  be  needless  to 
require  an  account.  What  I  demand  is 
the  immediate  surrender  of  all  that  is 
concealed." 

The  trembling  chiefs  reveal  the  sites 
of  the  hidden  treasures  ;  the  soldiers 
loot  and  plunder ;  the  wretched  popu- 
lace is  herded  in  the  fields  ;  in  a  few 
days  the  number  of  prisoners  becomes 
troublesome  ;  the  artisans  and  the  men 
of  learning  are  segregated  from  the  rest 
and  are  dispatched  to  people  some  one 
of  the  conqueror's  cities, —  to  Kesh  or 
Samarkand  ;  the  despairing  remnant  is 
divided  into  tens  or  twenties,  and  a  Mo- 
gul warrior  is  told  off  to  butcher  them, 
and  to  produce  at  nightfall  ten  or  twenty 
heads  to  go  towards  the  building  of  a 
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horrid  monument  to  commemorate  the 
butchery.  After  the  conquest  of  Bag- 
dad, one  hundred  and  twenty  such  pyra- 
mids of  heads  were  built.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  by  Timur's  "  engineers," 
by  building  the  whole  body  of  the  vic- 
tims into  the  structure  with  brick  and 
clay  and  mortar.  Two  thousand  pris- 
oners, not  all  dead,  were  the  materials 
of  one  such  monument. 

When  a  city  was  sacked  the  walls 
were  usually  leveled  to  the  ground,  and 
grain  was  sowed  on  the  site.  The  tombs 
of  the  Saints  were  spared,  and  were  often 
embellished  and  enlarged.  The  infidels 
who  denied  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
legation  of  his  prophet  were  almost  in- 
variably slain  unless  they  were  artisans. 
"  Half  of  the  garrison  had  their  throats 
cut ;  the  other  half  were  hurled  head- 
long from  the  battlements,"  is  one  entry 
of  Timur's  diary.- 

After  Chengiz-Khan  had  captured 
Bokhara  the  history  of  his  conquest  was 
given  in  a  line  by  one  of  the  sufferers. 
"  The  Moguls  came,  dug,  burnt,  slaugh- 
tered, plundered,  and  departed."  The 
history  of  Timur's  raids  is  written  in 
that  one  sentence.     They  were  all  alike. 

Here  is  Timur's  own  account  of  a 
massacre  which  was  commemorated  by 
the  building  of  70,000  human  heads  in- 
to a  pyramid  plastered  with  mud  :  — 

"  I  conquered  the  city  of  Isfahan,  and 
I  trusted  in  the  people  of  Isfahan,  and 
I  delivered  the  castle  into  their  hands. 
And  they  rebelled,  and  they  slew  three 
thousand  of  the  soldiers.  And  I  also 
commanded  a  general  slaughter  of  the 
people  of  Isfahan." 

The  condition  of  an  invaded  province 
is  described  by  an  earlier  writer :  "  There 
were  many  who  withered  with  fear,  and 
a  muttering  arose,  as  of  a  drum  beaten 
under  a  blanket." 

Timur's  expedition  to  India  was  un- 
doubtedly inspired  by  the  hope  of  plun- 
der. But  his  Memoirs  ("  his  lying  Mem- 
oirs," as  an  English  commentator  calls 
them)  declare  that  he  was  impelled  to 


this  invasion  in  order  to  obtain  the 
title  ghazi,  victor  of  infidels  and  poly- 
theists.  He  sought  counsel  of  his 
princes  and  nobles  in  the  matter.  Some 
urged  the  invasion  for  one  reason,  some 
for  another.  Prince  Mohammed  Sultan 
favored  it  on  account  of  the  "seventeen" 
mines  situated  in  India.  One  of  these 
was  a  mine  of  gold,  another  of  iron,  and 
the  last  "a  mine  of  steel." 

During  Timur's  march  into  India 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Hindu 
prisoners  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and 
it  was  feared  that  they  might  turn 
against  their  captors,  to  whom  they 
were,  at  any  rate,  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment. Timur  was  advised  to  put  the 
prisoners  to  death.  "  He  listened  to  this 
considerate  and  wise  advice,  and  gave 
orders "  to  that  effect.  And  accord- 
ingly they  were  all  slain  "with  the 
sword  of  holy  war."  The  butchers  must 
have  been  weary  of  the  slaughter,  for  it 
is  related  that  even  "  one  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastics,  who  in  all  his  life  had 
never  even  slaughtered  a  sheep,  put  fif- 
teen Hindus  to  the  sword." 

These  terrible  and  immense  misfor- 
tunes produced  in  the  afflicted  nations 
a  universal  belief  that  this  was  the 
scourge  of  God.  The  fatalistic  side  of 
Islamism  exactly  expresses  this  state  of 
acquiescence  in  overwhelming  misfor- 
tune. The  passage  following  might 
have  been  written  of  Timur,  though,  in 
fact,  it  refers  to  another. 

"At  the  time  when  the  page  of  crea- 
tion was  blank,  and  nothing  had  yet 
taken  form  or  shape,  the  Supreme  Wis- 
dom, with  a  view  to  preserve  regularity 
and  order  in  the  world,  fixed  the  destiny 
of  each  man,  and  deposited  the  key  for 
unraveling  each  difficulty  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual  endowed  with  suitable 
talents.  A  time  was  fixed  for  every- 
thing, and  when  that  time  comes  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed  (from  his  career)." 

Though  Timur  has  left  Memoirs  which 
are  written  as  if  by  himself,  they  are 
probably  the  work  of  one  of  his  officers, 
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revised  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  said  that 
his  secretaries  recorded  every  impor- 
tant event,  as  is  usual  in  the  East,  and 
that  he  caused  their  records  to  be  read 
over  to  him,  correcting  them  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  either  by  his  own  re- 
collections, or  by  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses to  the  scenes  described. 

Timur  traces  his  lineage  to  Abu-al- 
Atrak,— the  "Father  of  the  Turks,"  — 
the  son  of  Japhet.  The  great-great- 
grandfather of  Timur  was  the  prime- 
minister  (so  to  say)  of  Zagatai,  son  of 
Chengiz-Khan.  The  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Alan  Koua,  the  common  an- 
cestress of  Chengiz  and  of  Timur,  was 
an  article  of  faith  in  his  court. 

His  fortunes  in  the  early  years  of  his 
life  were  at  a  low  ebb.  He  tells  us  that 
frequently  he  could  command  no  more 
than  one  hundred  followers,  and  very 
often  he  had  but  one  or  two.  Still,  he 
was  always  the  chief  of  his  tribe  and 
therefore  important ;  his  adherents  were 
brave,  of  good  birth,  and  enterprising. 
His  own  account  of  the  rise  in  his  for- 
tunes gives  a  picture  worth  recording. 

"  I  had  not  yet  rested  from  my  devo- 
tions when  a  number  of  people  appeared 
afar  off:  and  they  were  passing  along 
in  a  line  with  the  hill.1  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  came  behind  them,  that  I 
might  know  their  condition,  and  what 
men  they  were.  They  were  in  all  sev- 
venty  horsemen  ;  and  I  asked  of  them, 
saying,  '  Warriors,  who  are  ye  ? '  and 
they  answered  unto  me,  '  We  are  the 
servants  of  Amir  Timur,  and  we  wander 
in  search  of  him,  and  lo !  we  find  him 
not.'  And  I  said,  'I  also  am  one  of  his 
servants.  How  say  ye  if  I  bring  you 
where  he  is  ? '  And  one  of  them  put 
his  horse  to  speed,  and  carried  news  to 
the  three  leaders,  saying,  'We  have 
found  a  guide  who  can  lead  us  to  Amir 
Timur.'  The  leaders  gave  orders  (to 
bring  the  guide).     When  their  eyes  fell 

1  Note  how  he  recollects  the  topogTaphy  as  if  it  were 
a  real  part  of  the  incident, — just  as  the  red  Indians 
would  do. 


upon  me,  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
joy,  and  they  alighted  and  they  came, 
and  they  kneeled  and  they  kissed  my 
stirrup.  I  also  alighted  and  took  them 
in  my  arms.  And  I  put  my  turban  on 
the  head  of  (one);  and  my  girdle  on 
(another) ;  and  I  clothed  (another)  with 
my  cloak.  And  they  wept  and  I  wept 
also.  When  the  hour  of  prayer  was  ar- 
rived, we  prayed  together  ;  and  I  made 
a  feast." 

This  is  very  like  the  Iroquois.  It 
might  be  Uncas  and  Chingacook.  And 
after  the  feast  they  were  all  ready  to 
harry,  slay,  burn,  torture,  to  steal  cattle, 
and  to  fight  or  run  away,  as  served  best. 
Such  was  his  early  fortune. 

"  He  was  of  good  stature,  fair  com- 
plexion, an  open  countenance,  and  he 
had  a  shrill  voice."  His  descendant,  the 
Emperor  Jahangir,  tells  us  that  there 
was  no  authentic  portrait  of  him  in  his 
time.2  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  was 
illiterate,  and  that  his  Memoirs  are  not 
written  by  his  own  hand,  though  un- 
doubtedly they  are  often  in  his  very 
words.  One  of  his  firmans  was  signed 
with  the  imprint  of  his  own  hand  in  red 
ink.  All  of  them  might  nave  been 
signed  in  blood.  The  famous  anecdote 
of  the  ant  does  duty  in  a  Persian  life  of 
Timur.  "  I  was  once  forced,  he  says, 
to  take  shelter  from  my  enemies  in  a 
ruined  building.  To  divert  my  mind 
from  my  hopeless  condition,  I  fixed  my 
eyes  on  an  ant,  which  was  carrying  a 
grain  of  wheat  up  a  high  wall.  Sixty- 
nine  times  it  fell  to  the  ground,  but  the 
insect  persevered,  and  the  seventieth 
time  it  reached  the  top.  The  sight  gave 
me  courage  at  the  moment,  and  I  never 
forgot  the  lesson." 

Early  in  his  career  (in  1370)  Timur 
admitted  Amir  Seiyid  Berrekah,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Prophet's  de- 
scendants, into  his  camp,  and  restored 

2  A  famous  etching  of  Rembrandt's  (No.  270)  seems 
to  me  to  express  his  character — force,  patience,  craft— 
exactly  ;  just  as  another  of  Rembrandt's  etchings  (No 
289)  might  serve  for  a  portrait  of  Chengiz-Khan. 
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to  him  the  revenues  devoted  to  the 
shrines  and  to  religious  uses.  A  friend- 
ship, which  seems  to  have  been  warm 
and  sincere,  sprang  up  between  the 
holy  man  and  the  warrior,  and  endured 
till  the  death  of  Seiyid.  The  cautious 
policy  of  Timur's  early  years  may  have 
resulted  from  this  companionship.  His 
profuse  professions  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Islam  are  no  doubt  due  to  it. 
Timur  was  of  the  sect  of  Ali — a  Shia. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  when  his 
descendants  assumed  the  Sunni  faith ; 
but.  Babar  (1500)  declares  that  in  his 
time  all  the  inhabitants  of  Samarkand 
were  Sunnis. 

Timur's  family  affections  appear  to, 
have  been  ardent  and  devoted.  On  his 
campaigns  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wives  and  children  to  long  distances 
from  Samarkand.  In  1382  his  favorite 
daughter  died,  and  he  sank  into  a  mel- 
ancholy so  deep  and  persistent  as  to 
threaten  serious  danger  to  the  state, 
whose  affairs  he  totally  neglected.  The 
death  of  his  eldest  sister  and  of  a  favor- 
ite wife  in  1383  affected  him  profound- 
ly. He  gave  himself  up  to  grief,  and 
neglected  all  business  till  his  attention 
was  imperatively  called  for.  He  was 
fond  of  his  sons  and  proud  of  them  ; 
yet  he  ruled  them  with  an  iron  rule.  It 
is  recorded  that  on  occasions  the  princes, 
grown  men  and  sturdy  warriors,  were 
subjected  to  the  bastinado  like  the  mean- 
est of  his  slaves. 

In  Timur's  Memoirs  there  are  a  few 
cases  in  which  he  was  merciful  to  the 
rulers  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city ; 
these  are  usually  in  the  early  portions 
of  his  career,  before  his  power  was  con- 
solidated, and  it  is  never  certain  that  his 
mercy  was  not  policy.  He  is  always 
proud  of  the  valor  of  his  own  troops, 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  was  in  the 
least  tender  or  careful  of  them,  except 
upon  one  occasion.  He  was  returning 
from  India  with  his  spoils.  "There  was  a 
river  in  the  way,  over  which  I  crossed 
and  encamped.     Some  of  the  sick  men 


were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river,  so  I 
directed  that  all  myown  horses  and  cam- 
els should  be  used  for  transporting  the 
sick  and  feeble.  On  that  day  all  my 
camp  crossed  the  river."  He  was  always 
profuse  in  his  rewards  to  the  survivors 
He  does  not  lament  the  dead  in  his  own 
army. 

Early  in  his  career  Timur  discovered, 
he  says,  "the  incalculable  advantage 
which  wisdom  has  over  force,  and  with 
what  small  means  the  greatest  designs 
may  be  accomplished."  He  never  for- 
got the  lesson.  He  was  no  braver  leader, 
hardly  more  skilled,  than  his  Amirs; 
but  he  was  more  crafty,  more  constant, 
and  of  absolutely  indomitable  will. 

His  relation  to  his  chiefs  is  well 
shown  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
own  Memoirs :  — 

Timur  Instructs  the  Princes  and  Amirs 
about  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 

"  I  now  held  a  Court.  I  issued  a  sum- 
mons to  the  princes,  amirs,  command- 
ers of  thousands,  of  hundreds,  and  to  the 
braves  of  the  advance-guard.  They  all 
came  to  my  tent.  All  my  soldiers  were 
brave  veterans,  and  had  used  their  swords 
manfully  under  my  own  eyes.  But  there 
were  none  who  had  seen  so  many  fights 
and  battles  as  I  had  seen,  and  no  one 
who  could  compare  with  me  in  the 
amount  of  fighting  I  had  gone  through, 
and  the  experience  I  had  gained.1  I 
therefore  gave  them  instructions  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  war;  on  mak- 
ing and  meeting  attacks  ;  on  arraying 
their  men  ;  on  giving  support  to  each 
other  ;  and  on  all  the  precautions  to  be 

observed  in  war. 

When  I  had  finished  (they)  testified 
their  approbation,  and  carefully  treasur- 
ing up  my  counsel,  they  departed,  ex- 
pressing their  blessings  and  thanks." 

Before  setting  out  on  an  important 
campaign,  Timur  personally  attended  to 
the  equipment  and  provisioning  of  his. 

1  This  refers  to  the  year  1398  in  India.     Timur  was 
then  62  years  old. 
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army.  Supplies  and  forage  were  col- 
lected and  stored.  Each  soldier  was 
directed  to  furnish  himself  with  a  bow, 
thirty  arrows,  and  a  water-bag.  Every 
ten  men  had,  in  common,  a  tent,  two 
mattocks,  a  spade,  a  shovel,  a  sickle,  a 
saw,  a  hatchet,  a  rope,  a  cooking-kettle, 
one  hundred  needles,  an  awl,  besides  the 
necessary  riding  and  baggage  animals. 
The  equipment  seems  to  be  modest,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  supply  of  needles  ;  but  the 
enumeration  (from  Price's  Mohammedan 
History)  omits  the  sword  and  buckler, 
the  mace,  the  spear,  the  javelin,  with 
which  many  soldiers  were  certainly  pro- 
vided ;  and  says  nothing  of«the  leather 
jerkins  lined  with  iron,  of  the  helmets, 
or  of  the  quilted  cuirass  for  man  and 
horse. 

The  armies  themselves  were  immense. 
Two  hundred  thousand  skilled  warriors 
were  assembled  for  the  conquest  of  Chi- 
na. At  a  review  of  his  troops  in  Persia 
the  front  of  the  army  covered  more  than 
seventeen  miles.  Irregular  troops  flocked 
to  his  standards  in  the  hope  of  plunder. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  camp-fol- 
lowers and  prisoners  were  charged  with 
the  transportation  and  the  collection  of 
forage.  His  Mogul  warriors  were  like 
the  Afghans  of  Sultan  Bahlol,  "they 
knew  only  to  eat  and  how  to  die."  Their 
savagery  is  like  that  of  the  red  Indian. 
To  defile  a  Hindu  sanctuary  they  filled 
their  boots  with  the  blood  of  the  sacred 
cows  and  poured  it  over  the  idol. 

"The  arms  which  Timur  Beg  bears," 
says  Clavijo,  "are  three  circles  like  0's} 
drawn  in  this  manner,  °<£>,  and  this  is  to 
signify  that  he  is  lord  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  world.  He  ordered  this  device  to 
be  stamped  on  the  coins,  and  that  those 
who  are  tributary  to  him  shall  have  it 
stamped  on  the  coins  of  their  countries." 

"My  principal  object  in  coming  to 
Hindostan  and  in  undergoing  all  this 
toil  and  hardship  was  to  accomplish  two 
things.  The  first  was  to  war  with  infi- 
dels, the  enemies  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion  ;  and  by  this  religious  warfare  to 


acquire  some  claim  to  reward  in  the  life 
to  come.  The  other  was  a  worldly  ob- 
ject, that  the  army  of  Islam  might  gain 
something  by  plundering  the  wealth  of 
the  infidels  :  plunder  in  war  is  as  lawful 
as  their  mothers'  milk  to  Mussulmans 
who  war  for  their  faith,  and  the  consum- 
ing of  that  which  is  lawful  is  a  means  of 
grace." 

This  definition  of  the  means  of  grace 
sounds  like  a  distorted  reminiscence  of 
his  friendship  with  the  Seiyid  Berrekah. 

"I  have  not  been  able,"  he  said,  "to 
effect  my  vast  conquests  without  some 
violence  and  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  true  believers ;  but  I  am  now 
resolved  to  perform  a  good  and  great 
action,  which  shall  be  an  expiation  of  all 
my  sins.  I  mean  to  exterminate  the 
idolaters  of  China.  And  you,  my  dear 
companions,  who  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  many  of  my  crimes,  shall  share 
in  the  merit  of  this  great  work  of  repent- 
ance." 

Fortunately  for  the  infidels  of  China, 
he  died  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
enterprise. 

In  nearly  two-score  campaigns  Timur 
overran  many  kingdoms  and  tribes.  He 
penetrated  Siberia  till  his  camps  were 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Samarkand.  His  forces  ravaged 
southeastern  and  southern  Russia  to 
the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  His  in- 
vasions of  India  carried  him  to  Delhi 
and  beyond.  Georgia;  Anatolia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Syria,  were  conquered,  and 
the  great  cities  of  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
Bagdad,  and  Damascus,  were  destroyed. 
He  was  just  beginning  a  campaign 
against  China  when  he  died,  three  hun- 
dred  miles   east   of  Samarkand  (a.  d. 

1405). 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  ruled  the 
vast  extent  of  conquered  country  ;  but 
he  ravaged  all  of  it,  and  continued  to 
receive  tribute  from  a  great  part  :  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian,  and 
from   the   Euxine   to  the  Ganges,  the 
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coins  bore  his  device  of  over-lordship, 
and  tribute  and  presents  enriched  his 
treasury. 

Timur  had  instructed  his  scribes  to 
record  whatever  he  should  say,  "  even 
to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence." 
The  injunction  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  for  one  manuscript  of  his  Memoirs 
ends  thus  :   "  At  night,  (March  19,  a.  d. 


1405,)  calling  upon  the  name  of  Allah, 
I  lost  my  senses,  and  resigned  my  pure 
soul  to  the  Creator."     His  pure  soul ! 

Thoroughly  to  realize  the  moral  gulf 
which  then  separated  the  East  and  the 
West  we  have  but  to  recall  a  single  date, 
—  our  English  Chaucer  was  buried  in 
Westminister  Abbey  in  October,  a.  d. 
1400. 

Edward  S.  Holden. 
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GRIEF'S  HOUR. 

Entice  no  more.     I  will  not  say  thee  nay  ; 

I  will  go  with  thee  to  thine  own  abode, 

For  thy  fair  sake  will  drop  this  weary  load, 
The  whiles  thy  soft,  white  hand  shall  lead  away, 
From  sentient  darkness  into  soulless  day. 

No  brooklet  bounding  on  more  gayly  flowed 

Toward  the  sea  ;  no  cloudlet  ever  glowed 
More  brightly  'neath  the  dawn's  first  splendid  ray, 
Than  gay  and  bright  henceforth  life's  sands  shall  run, 

O  radiant  joy,  'neath  thy  kind  ministry ! 
Ay,  where  thou  wilt  I'll  follow, —  no  sad  nun, 

But  free  as  happy  bird.     Yet  ere  this  be 
A  wish  I  crave  :  to  be  alone  but  one 

Sweet  hour,  with  dear  Grief  all  my  company. 

Eva  Marshall. 
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Here,  there  and  everywhere  they  flit, 
gliding  away  on  their  silent  steeds  as 
quickly  and  suddenly  as  they  approach, 
leaving  no  dust  or  trace  behind  them 
to  mark  their  course,  and  giving  the 
surprised  pedestrian  but  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  silent  wheel.  Often  it  is 
without  warning  that  the  cyclist  sweeps 
by,  but  in  the  dusk  or  twilight  the  faint 
tinkle  of  his  bell  or  the  hoarser  sound 
of  the  bicycle  horn  warns  the  passer-by 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  wheelmen. 

The  pleasures  of  bicycle  riding  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  To  be  able  to 
mount  and  ride  away  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, and  to  keep  on  all  day  without  fear 
of  hurting  one's  steed,  are  advantages 
that  belong  peculiarly  to  the  bicycle 
rider.  Racing  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
enjoyment  that  is  gained  by  the  owner 
of  a  wheel,  for  only  the  favored  few  can 
hope  to  be  winners,  but  in  cross-country 
riding  all  derive  equal  pleasure  and  de- 
light. What  can  be  a  more  pleasing 
sensation  than  to  skim  down  a  steep 
mountain  road,  or  to  fly  along  a  cool 
country  lane  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
high  shade  trees,  through  which  can  be 
caught  a  fleeting  glance  of  some  of  the 
fine  suburban  homes  that  help  to  beau- 
tify the  landscape?  Certainly,  not  one 
of  the  five  thousand  wheelmen  in  Cali- 
fornia will  grant  that  there  is  any  sport 
—  horseback  riding,  hunting,  fishing, 
or  yachting — that  will  give  more  gen- 
uine excitement  or  pleasure  than  can 
"be  had  from  bicycling. 

The  history  of  cycling  in  California 
extends  back  but  a  few  years,  and  there 
are  many  riders  of  the  present  day  who 
can  remember  when  the  first  wheel  was 
brought  to  this  State,  and  who  have 
noted  with  wonder  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  sport. 
Away  back  in  the  sixties,  when  San 


Francisco  was  but   in  its  infancy,  and 
when  Union    Square  was  occupied  by 
the    Mechanics'    Institute    Pavilion,  a 
showman   brought  but    a  hundred    or 
more  of  the  old-fashioned  velocipedes, 
which  made  riding  seem  more  like  labor 
than  sport.     He  established  a  rink  at 
the  Pavilion,  and  for  several  years  had 
much  success.     Gradually,  however,  as 
the  roads  around  San  Francisco  were 
improved,  and  the  streets  graded  and 
paved,  the  velocipede  was  superseded 
by  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  wheels, 
and  riding  became  an  easy  and  delight- 
ful way  of  spending  a  holiday.     It  was 
only  the   more  venturesome,  however, 
who  dared   to  mount  one  of  the  high 
wheels,  and   from   his  position  of  em- 
inence the  rider  would  look  down  upon 
the  passers-by  with  the  dignity  born  of 
high    place.     The    consciousness    that 
they  were  able  to   do  something  that 
others  could   not    drew  the  wheelmen 
together,  and   made  them  much  more 
friendly  to  each  other  than  are  the  riders 
of  today.     It  was  the  customary  thing 
for  one  tourist  to  greet  another  as  he 
passed   him   by,   and  this   friendliness 
made  traveling  much   more   agreeable 
for  both  parties.     The  cyclists  of  those 
days   were   merry-hearted  fellows,  who 
thought  nothing   of  taking  long,  hard 
trips  over  the  mountains,  and  who  felt 
amply  repaid  for  their  exertions  when 
they  assembled  at  their  respective  clubs 
and  recounted  the  varied  experiences  of 
the  day. 

The  clubs  have,  from  the  very  first, 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  sport.  Most 
of  the  organizations  have  their  own 
houses,  at  which  the  riders  are  wont  to 
assemble  and  talk  over  past  rides  or 
plan  new  tours.  Bicycling  is  the  one 
sport  that  maintains  a  club-house  ex- 
clusively for  the  sociability  of  its  mem- 
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bers,  and  the  benefits  of  this  scheme 
can  be  seen  in  the  thousands  of  riders 
that  have  become  club  members  within 
the  last  few  years. 

_  The  San  Francisco  Bicycle  Club  was 
the  first  one  formed  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  established  in  1879,  and  included 
among  its  members  Columbus  Water- 
house,  Ralph  De  Clairmont,  and  George 
H.  Strong,  the  present  Chief  Consul  of 
the  Northern  California  Division.  Ex- 
Governor  Perkins,  now  United  States 
Senator,  was  the  bugler  of  the  club. 

All  that  was  possible  was  done  to 
make  riding  popular,  but  for  a  few  years 
the  membership  grew  very  slowly.  By 
1884,  however,  the  interest  in  bicycling 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new 
club  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Bay  City  Wheelmen.  It  was  composed 
of  the  younger  riders,  and  was  formed 
more  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  hard 
road-riding  and  racing  than  for  the 
social  life  of  the  club.  The  attempt 
was  successful,  and  the  Bay  City  Wheel- 
men rank  today  as  the  foremost  bicy- 
cling club  of  California. 

They  held  races  and  tournaments  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  and  had  remarkable 
success.  In  the  summer  of  1884  Cook 
made  his  world's  record  of  37  2-5  seconds 
for  a  quarter  mile,  and  by  this  act  gave 
much  prestige  to  the  Club.  In  July,  '85, 
the  Club  held  a  tournament  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion,  to  raise  funds  to  defray 
Cook's  expenses  to  the  races  that  were 
to  be  held  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
The  tournament  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess, but  Cook  was  most  unfortunate  in 
his  races  on  the  Eastern  track.  He  dis- 
abled himself  early  in  the  meet,  but  man- 
aged to  bring  back  several  trophies  of 
his  prowess. 

In  February,  i886,the  Club  discovered 
another  world-beater  in  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Frank  D.  Elwell,  who  won  the  fifty- 
mile  race  from  Gilroy  to  Menlo  Park  in 
3  hours,  30  minutes,  and  59  4-5  seconds, 
beating  the  second  man  by  fifteen  min- 
utes. 


It  was  not  until  1886-87  tnat  anv  no~ 
ticeable  improvement  began  to  be  made 
in  the  development  of  the  sport.  The 
growth  at  this  time  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  organization  of  the  California 
Division  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  which  was  formed  on  Feb. 
18,  1886,  with  Robert  M.  Welch  as  Chief 
Consul.  Little  interest  was  displayed 
in^the  organization  of  the  Division,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, through  the  efficient  management 
of  Mr.  Welch,  the  membership  had  in- 
creased from  86  to  210. 

The  pioneer  meet  of  the  new  Division 
was  held  on  Decoration  Day,  1886,  on  the 
baseball  grounds  at  Alameda,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen 
and  the  Alpine  Athletic  Club.  On  this 
occasion  met  for  the  first  time  Davis  and 
Elwell,  who  so  long  thereafter  were  the 
principal  figures  on  the  California  racing 
paths.  This  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
bicycle  racing,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
the  first  tournament  that  had  been  held. 
^The  first  so-called  championship,  race 
was  held  in  December,  1878,  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion.  The  race  was  for 
•one  mile,  and  was  won  by  E.  D.  Wood- 
man in  4  minutes,  53  seconds.  On  the 
same  day  the  five-mile  championship 
was  won  by  Fitzgerald.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  there  was  a  three  days' 
meet,  without  rest,  which  was  won  by 
H.  C.  Eggers,  who  covered  a  distance 
of  523  miles.  Fred  T.  Merrill  finished 
second,  and  A.  A.  Bennett  came  in 
third.  Although  Mr.  Eggers  won  some 
five  hundred  dollars  as  his  first  prize, 
he  was  too  true  a  sportsman  to  accept 
it,  and  the  entire  amount  was  devoted 
to  charity.  The  track  was  six  laps  to 
•the  mile,  and  being  inclined  toward 
Mission  Street,  was  unsafe.  The  ma- 
chines ridden  were  heavy  affairs,  with 
plain  bearings,  and  short,  straight  han- 
dles,— far  removed  from  the  light,  grace- 
ful easy-running  wheels  of  today.  There 
is  a  story  told  that,  during  this  meet, 
Edwin  Mohrig,  who  was  in  the  five-mile 
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championship,  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  race  to  roll  up  his  trousers,  which 
were  continually  being  caught  in  the 
spokes  of  his  wheel. 

In  February,  1879,  was  held  what  was 
probably  the  first  out-door  bicycle  race 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  old  Recrea- 
tion Grounds  in  San  Francisco,  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty -fifth  and  Folsom 
streets,  was  the  scene  of  the  contest, 
and  the  mile  race  was  won  by  Searles, 


September  9th  of  the  same  year  was 
inaugurated  the  first  State  meet.  On 
this  day  the  first  official  State  cham- 
pionship race  was  contested  at  the  Bay 
District  Track,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
races  provided  excellent  sport,  although 
no  new  records  were  established. 

During  the  following  year,  however, 
several  records  went  under,  and  this 
season  has  gone  on  record  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 


FIVE    CYCLERS    ON    A   TAHOE   TRIP. 


with  G.  Loring  Cunningham  a  close 
second. 

Bicycle  races  were  held  at  various 
times,  in  conjunction  with  athletic 
events,  but  it  was  not  until  1885  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  an  exclu- 
sively bicycle  meet  or  tournament. 
Four  of  these  were  held  in  the  present 
Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  were  most 
successful  in  point  of  attendance,  but 
from  a  racing  point  of  view  they  could 
hardly  be  called  such,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme danger  to  the  riders,  as  the  track 
was  narrow  and  the  corners  unbanked. 

In  May,  1886,  was  held  the  pioneer 
meet  under  the  new  Division  ;  and  on 

Vol..  xxii  —  xz. 


Division.  The  annual  meet  of  that  year 
was  held  in  Santa  Cruz,  on  July  4th. 
This  place  had  been  agreed  upon  after 
much  discussion,  for  Sacramento  had 
been  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  meet, 
but  the  intense  heat  then  prevailing  in 
the  Capital  City  induced  the  wheelmen 
to  choose  Santa  Cruz  as  the  more  de- 
sirable spot.  The  races  were  held  at 
the  mile  horse-track,  some  distance  from 
the  heart  of  the  city,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  there  was  quite  a  large  attendance. 
The  programme  comprised  the  mile 
novice,  the  one-mile  Division  champion- 
ship, the  ten-mile  Division  champion- 
ship,   a   half-mile    scratch,   a    one  mile 
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handicap,  and  a  five-mile  handicap.  On 
this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  mile  was  ridden  under 
three  minutes,  and  the  meeting  was 
long  famous  for  the  records  established. 
George  H.  Adams  first  lowered  the  mile 
record  to  2  minutes  and  55  2-5  seconds 
in  the  novice  race.  W.  G.  Davis  cut  it 
down  to  2:52  in  the  mile  championship, 
and  C.  A.  Beiderman  cut  it  down  still 
further  by  riding  it  in  2:50  1-5.  The 
three-mile  record  was  lowered  to 
9:283-5  by   A.  S.  Ireland,  who    started 


the  San  Francisco  Bicycle  Club,  had 
scored  nearly  every  point  in  the  previous 
races.  At  the  signal  the  men  started 
out  for  their  long  ride,  Tinkler  setting 
the  pace.  Mile  after  mile  was  covered 
at  a  good  speed,  with  Adcock  always 
slightly  behind.  After  four  miles  the 
Bay  City  man  began  to  show  signs  of 
weakness  and  his  friends  began  to  give 
up  hope;  but  behind  his  slender  frame 
there  was  a  grit  and  determination  that 
more  than  made  up  for  his  lack  of 
strength,  and  he  stuck  by  the  race  with 
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AN    EVEN    START. 


from  scratch  in  the  handicap  race.  W. 
G.  Davis,  starting  from  scratch  in  the 
five-mile  handicap  race,  distanced  all  his 
competitors,  and  placed  the  records  for 
two,  four,  and  five  miles  at  6:17^,  12:42, 
and  15:49,  respectively. 

What  was  pre-eminently  the  race  of 
the  day, however,  was  the  ten-mile  cham- 
pionship. The  starters  were  Adams, 
Tinkler,  Larzelere,  and  Adcock.  The 
latter  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Bay  City  Wheelmen,  and  all  their  hopes 
were  centered  in  him.  They  were  bent 
on  winning  this  event,  for  their  rivals, 


a  determination  to  see  it  out  to  the  ver} 
end.  In  the  eighth  mile  Larzelere  gavt 
out,  and  Adcock  took  courage  from  this 
and  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than  be- 
fore. At  the  beginning  of  the  last  mil( 
the  pace  became  terrific.  Adcock  wenl 
to  the  front,  and  took  the  lead  from 
Tinkler.  In  the  last  quarter  he  spurted 
and  drew  away  from  his  opponent,  fin- 
ishing in  32  minutes  and  2-5  seconds. 
It  was  a  great  race,  and  all  those  who 
saw  it  will  remember  it  as  the  one  in 
which  all  the  riders  raced  from  start  to 
finish,  and  in  which  it  was  any  man's 
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ROUNDING    THE   TURN. 


race  until  the  last  few  hundred  yards. 
When  the  time  came  for  locating  the 
annual  meet  of  1888,  the  Oak  Leaf 
Wheelmen  of  Stockton  made  such  a 
generous  offer  that  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  meet  in  that  place.  The  Oak 
Leaf  Wheelmen  built  a  quarter-mile' 
track  at  their  own  expense,  and  made 
most  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  guests.  The  track 
was  in  perfect  order,  and  the  intense  ri- 
valry between  the  San  Francisco  Bicycle 
Club  and  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen  made 
the  excitement  at  fever  heat.  All  the 
interest  was  centered  in  Davis  and  El- 
well,  who  were  to  come  together  again 
for  the  first  time  since  Davis  won  from 
Elwell  at  Alameda  in  1886.  These  two 
men  were  the  representatives  of  the  rival 
clubs,  and  they  knew  full  well  what  was 
expected  of  them.  They  were  perhaps 
the  coolest  of  the  thousand  or  more  peo- 
ple on  the  grounds,  and  their  outward 
appearance,  as  they  lined  up  for  the  start, 
showed  little  of  the  intense  fire  that  was 
burning  within  them.  A  slight  delay 
kept  the  crowd  at  fever  heat,  and  when 
at  last  the  men  were  off  the  spectators 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  settled 
down  to  watch  what  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  race  ever  ridden  on  this  Coast. 


The  event  was  the  one-mile  Division 
Championship,  and  besides  Davis  and 
Elwell  there  were  entered  W.  S.  Wing, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Wheelmen,  and  B. 
G.  Toll,  of  the  Capital  City  Wheelmen. 
The  men  got  off  well  together,  and  Toll 
started  to  make  the  pace.  Wing  shot 
ahead,  however,  and  led  the  race  until 
the  last  lap.  The  other  three  men  kept 
close  behind,  riding  well  together.  A 
fast  pace  was  set  all  through  the  race, 
but  on  the  last  lap  the  riders  seemed  to 
shoot  ahead  faster  than  ever.  As  they 
entered  the  home  stretch  they  were  all 
struggling  desperately  for  the  lead. 
Nearing  the  tape,  Elwell  forged  ahead, 
and  then  seemed  to  relapse.  Davis  com- 
ing on  close  behind  shot  alongside  with 
a  rush,  but  Elwell  recovered  himself  and 
crossed  the  tape  so  little  ahead  of  his 
opponent  that  many  people  in  the  grand 
stand  thought  that  Davis  had  won  the 
race.  The  judges  decided  that  Elwell 
had  won  the  race,  and  immediately  the 
track  was  swarming  with  spectators, 
some  claiming  the  race  for  Davis,  others 
clamoring  to  uphold  the  decision.  Pan- 
demonium reigned  supreme,  and  it  was 
long  before  order  was  restored.  At  no 
race  since  has  such  excitement  been  dis- 
played, and  although  on  the  same  dav 
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Davis  and  Elwell  again  came  together 
in  the  five-mile  national  championship, 
this  race  was  tame  by  comparison  with 
the  most  sensational  race  ever  contested 
on  a  California  track. 

The  records  established  at  this  meet- 
ing were  the  half-mile,  by  A.  W.  Allen 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  I  :  22)4  ;  one  mile,  by 
F.  D.  Elwell  in  2:48^  ;  the  two  and 
three  miles,  by  A.  S.  Ireland. 

By  this  time  cycling  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  representatives  from  the  South 
numbered  a  considerable  vote.  They 
demanded  recognition  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  1889  the  annual 
meet  was  assigned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Wheelmen  for  Decoration  Day.  But 
few  northern  cyclers  were  represented, 
and  this  meet  went  far  toward  advan- 
cing the  sentiment  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing two  Divisions  in  California.  After 
much  effort,  the  National  League  was 
induced  to  adopt  a  resolution  establish- 
ing a  Southern  California  and  a  North- 
ern California  Division,  and  this  rule 
went  into  effect  just  before  the  last  an- 
nual meet  in  July. 

In  1890  the  annual  meet  was  held  in 
San  Jose,  and  was  marked  only  by  the 
introduction  of  the  safety  bicycle.  This 
wheel  has  now  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  ordinary  or  high  wheel,  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  bring  to- 
gether a  sufficient  number  of  wheels  to 
supply  the  men  who  finished  the  cen- 
tury run  in  1890.  This  race  is  made  re- 
markable by  the  fact  that  of  the  126  men 
who  started,  53  completed  the  full  one 
hundred  miles.  The  run  was  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hollister,  and  at  the  latter 
place  a  special  train  brought  the  riders 
home. 

The  annual  meets  of  1891  and  1892 
were  held  at  Stockton,  and  proved  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  Slough  City  track 
was  the  fastest  on  the  Coast.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen  had 
been  anxious  to  secure  control  of  the 
annual   Division  meet,  but   until    1893 


they  were  compelled  to  see  other  clubs 
walk  off  with  the  coveted  prize.  The 
fact  that  they  had  no  suitable  track  on 
which  to  hold  the  meet  gave  the  other 
clubs  an  immense  advantage,  and  they 
determined  to  build  a  track  that  would 
excel  all  others. 

The  annual  championship  of  1893  was 
awarded  to  the  Bay  Citys  on  March 
nth,  but  no  work  was  begun  on  their 
track  until  May  16th.  All  plans  and 
arrangements  had  been  made,  however, 
and  work  proceeded  very  rapidly.  In 
the  course  of  two  weeks  the  entire  track 
was  finished  and  ready  for  trial.  It  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectations.  The  novel 
shape  and  the  material  of  which  it  was 
composed  at  once  aroused  much  wonder 
and  criticism.  The  track  is  a  five-lap 
one,  and  is  built  on  the  large  lot  known 
as  Central  Park,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Market  streets.  It  is  made  of  rough 
concrete,  and  is  banked  very  high  at  the 

I  curves.  The  track  is  about  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  at  the  highest  point  is  about 
eighteen  feet,  thus  making  an  angle  of 
nearly  sixty  degrees  with  the  ground. 
The  advantages  of  this  idea  have  been 
established  beyond  doubt,  by  the  fact 
that  since  the  erection  of  the  "  new- 
fangled track"  three  of  the  Coast  rec- 
ords have  been  lowered  without  appar- 
ent exertion. 

The  new  track  was  formally  opened 
on  July  1st  by  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen. 
The  programme  that  had  been  laid  out 
was  a  most  alluring  one,  and  brought 
hundreds  of  bicyclists  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  meet  opened  on  Satur- 
day with  the  first  day's  races.  Not  as 
many  records  were  broken  as  had  been 
expected,  owing  to  the  high  wind,  but 
Walter  Foster,  B.  C.  W.,  managed  to 
lower  the  half  mile  record  from  1 :  12  to 
i;ii. 

X  On  Sunday  no  races  were  held,  but  a 
barbecue  run  and  picnic  brought  out 
nearly  one  hundred  riders.  The  ride 
from  the  club-house  to  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  from  thence  past  Lake  Honda 
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OTTO    ZIEGLKK,    DIVISION    CHAMPION". 

Half  Mile,  1:08  1-5. 


to  Lake  Merced  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  participated  in  it  as  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  days  they  ever  spent. 
How  well  the  commissary  department 
had  attended  to  its  duties  was  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  no  one  had  to  leave  the 
table  hungry,  even  though  they  were 
wheelmen  and  had  ridden  nearly  twenty 
miles. 

On  Monday  the  second  day's  races 
were  held,  and  the  increased  attendance 
showed  the  hold  that  the  sport  had 
taken  on  the  people.  Otto  Ziegler,  of 
the  San  Jose  Road  Club,  won  the  one- 
mile  Division .  Championship,  beating 
Walter  Foster  only  by  a  few  inches. 
The  disuse  into  which  the  high  wheels 
had  fallen  was  clearly  shown  on  this  day. 
The  second  event  on  the  programme 
was  the  One  Mile  Ordinary  Scratch 
Race,  and  among  those  entered  was 
Sterlina,  of  the  Capital  City  Road  Club. 
When  all  was  ready  for  the  start,  Ster- 
lina brought  out  his  safety  but  was  told 


that  a  high  wheel  was  necessary  for  this 
race.  He  was  forced  to  confess  that  he 
did  not  know  that  an  Ordinary  race  was 
for  ordinary  wheels  and  not  for  ordinary 
riders. 

The  third  day's  races  on  July  4th 
opened  with  a  whirl  and  a  start,  and  the 
4,000  people  present  were  shown  some 
of  the  closest  races  that  have  been  held 
in  years.  Ziegler,  who  had  won  fame  for 
himself  the  day  before,  again  astonished 
the  public  by  lowering  the  record  in  the 
quarter  mile  from  33  seconds  to  32  4-5. 

Lewis  Fox,  of  the  Pomona  College 
Athletic.  Club,  came  to  the  meet  with  an 
established  reputation,  and  he  not  only 
lived  up  to  it,  but  he  far  exceeded  all  that 
had  been  expected  of  him.  He  lowered 
the  two-mile  record  from  5:24  to  5:09  2-5, 
cutting  off  15  seconds  without  apparent- 
ly trying. 

The  tournament  was  brought  to  a 
most  enjoyable  close  by  the  "smoker," 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bay  City 


WALTER    FOSTER. 

One  Mile,  2:26  4-5. 
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Wheelmen  on  the  night  of  the  Fourth. 

The  "  smokers,"  card  parties,  ladies' 
nights,  and  Sunday  outings,  are  features 
peculiar  to  bicycle  clubs,  and  these 
amusements  hold  the  riders  together  by 
a  bond  stronger  than  the  desire  to  win 
a  race  ever  could  be. 

The  greater  development  in  speed 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
owing,  in  a  major  part,  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  wheels.  When  the  safe- 
ties or  "goats"  were  first  introduced 
in  1888,  it  was  predicted  that  it  was  only 
a  passing  fad,  and  could  not,  under  any 
consideration,  compete  against  the  high 
wheels.  The  introduction  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire  in  1890,  however,  changed  the 
aspect  of  things,  and  enabled  the  safety 
to  hold  its  own  on  all  occasions. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  bicycle 
has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  many 
people,  especially  to  those  living  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  with  some  amusement 
that  a  cyclist  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  curious  folk,  anxious  to 
see  "how  he  works  it."  This  has  not 
been  the  case  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  but  during  the  early  part 
of  1890,  when  the  high  wheels  were  in 
vogue,  such  things  were  a  common  oc- 
currence. During  the  century  run 
to  Hollister  there  were  people  who 
had  come  twenty-five  miles  to  see  the 
wheels. 

Although  bicycling  has  done  little 
directly,  it  has  done  much  indirectly,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country 
roads.  The  constant  cry  of  the  cyclist 
is  for  "good  roads,"  and  when  he  makes 
a  trip  through  San  Mateo  County,  and 
finds  smooth,  well-watered  roads,  he 
feels  the  benefit  of  it,  and  is  sure  to 
compare  it  with  the  dusty,  uneven  roads 
around  Petaluma.  By  unfavorable  com- 
parison, and  by  means  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures as  to  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  a  good  road,  the  cyclist  is 
able  to  convince  the  farmers  that  it  will 
be  to  their  advantage  to  maintain  a  well- 
watered  road. 


Road-racing  has  of  late  years  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  modes  of  test- 
ing the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  vari- 
ous riders.  The  annual  time  handicap 
race  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Mon- 
ica is  one  of  the  most  popular  events  of 
the  year.  The  intense  rivalry  between 
the  two  cities  brings  out  a  number  of 
men  who  could  not  otherwise  be  in- 
duced to  enter  a  race. 

The  one  hundred  mile  relay  race  be- 
tween the  Acme  Club  of  Oakland  and 
the  Bay  City  Wheelmen  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  was  the  means 
of  increasing  the  interest  in  the  sport 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  race  was 
held  in  May,  and  was  ridden  by  teams 
of  ten.  The  route  was  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Jose,  and  around  to  Oak- 
land. The  entire  trip  was  made  in  5 
hours  and  48  minutes,  and  was  won  by 
the  Acme  Club,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen.  They  had 
expected  an  easy  victory,  and  conse- 
quently had  done  but  very  little  train- 
ing. Foster,  of  the  Bay  Citys,  and  Sam- 
son, of  the  Acmes,  did  some  remark- 
able riding.  Each  one  of  them  gained 
over  two  minutes  on  his  opponent. 

Although  the  annual  championship 
meet  is  the  principal  event  of  the  year, 
the  various  tournaments  that  are  held 
between  times  are  very  important,  and 
each  club  endeavors  to  send  as  many 
men  as  possible  to  the  meets,  so  as  to 
bring  out  every  likely  candidate  for 
championship  honors. 

The  present  champions  are  well  scat- 
tered through  the  various  clubs.  The 
quarter-mile  record  is  held  by  H.  Terrill, 
B.  C.  W.,  in  32  seconds,  and  was  made  at 
the  electric  light  meet  held  by  the  Bay 
City  Wheelmen  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust. Terrill  is  a  strong,  muscular  rider, 
and  has  come  forward  as  a  racer  only 
within  the  past  year. 

Walter  Foster,  also  of  the  Bay  City 
Wheelmen,  holds  the  Coast  record  for 
both  the  half  and  the  one-mile  races. 

His  half-mile  record  of  1:09  was  also 
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made  at  the  electric  light  meet  in  a  han- 
dicap race  where  he  started  from  scratch. 
His  mile  record  of  2:26  4-5  was  made  at 
Alhambra,  California,  about  a  year  ago. 
He  has  since  ridden  the  distance  on  the 
Bay  City's  new  track  in  2:22,  but  as  this 
was  done  on  a  Sunday  it  will  not  be  al- 
lowed as  a  record. 

Lewis  Fox,  of  Pomona,  who  holds  the 
record  for  two  miles,  has  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  track  athletics.  He 
has  run  a  hundred  yards  under  10^  sec- 
onds, and  his  ability  as  a  sprinter  seems 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
seldom  that  a  bicycle  rider  is  any  sort  of 
a  runner. 

Wilbur  Edwards,  of  the  Garden  City 
Cyclers,  is  one  of  the  crack  riders  of  the 
Coast,  and  although  he  is  always  close 
to  the  top,  has  never  been  able  to  hold 
a  Coast  record.  When  in  condition  he 
is  able  to  hold  his  own  against  either 
Foster  or  Fox,  for  any  distance  up  to 
five  miles. 


LEWIS    W.    FOX,    PACIFIC    COAST    CHAMPION. 

Two  Miles,  5:09  2-5. 


GRANT    BELL. 

Five  Miles,  14:18. 


Grant  Bell,  Acme,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
riders  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
sportsmen.  He  holds  the  record  for  five 
miles  in  14:18,  and  on  the  same  Sunday 
that  Foster  broke  his  record  he  rode  the 
distance  in  13:39. 

One  of  the  main  troubles  with  the 
racers  in  the  past  has  been  that  they 
would  appear  for  one  season  and  make 
a  record,  and  then  retire  from  the  track 
and  rest  on  their  laurels.  This  will  not 
be  the  case  in  the  future,  as  most  of  the 
racers  are  young  men  and  all  are  eager 
to  claim  the  championship.  With  the 
many  candidates  for  this  honor,  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  those  most  likely  to 
be  the  principal  competitors,  for  every 
day  new  names  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  added  to  the  already  long  list 
of  those  who  have  become  prominent  in 
bicycling. 

The  ladies  have  taken  a  noticeable 
part  in  cycling  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  three  hundred  lady  cyclers  in  San 
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Francisco  alone.  The  introduction  of 
the  safety  bicycle  instead  of  the  high 
wheels  for  the  male  riders  has  been  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  womankind  as 
well.  As  soon  as  the  value  of  the  safety 
had  been  seen,  the  manufacturers  went 
to  work  to  adapt  it  for  lady  riders.  They 
succeeded  so  well,  that  the  old-fashioned 
heavy  tricycle  has  been  entirely  dis- 
carded, and  but  little  else  than  the  pneu- 
matic wheel   is   to   be  seen  nowadays. 


The  light  wheels  enable  the  invalid  as 
well  as  the  healthy  girl  to  ride  and  at 
the  same  time  gain  pleasure  and  health. 
For  those  ladies  who  wish  an  escort 
on  their  rides,  the  tandem  safety  has 
been  devised,  and  the  immense  sale  of 
this  style  of  wheel  brings  the  thought 
that  there  are  many  girls  who  are  anx- 
ious to  ride,  but  who  are  too  timid  to 
try  without  the  arm  of  a  brother  to  as- 
sist them. 

Myrtile  Cerf. 


THE  SACRAMENTO. 

Between  its  grassy  banks  the  river  flows, 

And  over  it  the  slender  willows  bend 

As  if  they  whispered  to  a  faithful  friend, 
When  thro'  their  leafy  boughs  the  south  wind  blows  ; 
Upon  its  quiet  breast  the  sunset  glows. 

Such  is  the  picture  long  past  summers  send 

To  haunt  my  waking  dreams  until  the  end, 
When  hands  grow  cold  and  heavy  lids  shall  close. 
And  over  sound  of  wind  and  ocean  tide 

There  floats  an  echo  of  the  river's  song, 
Till  faces  seem  to  gather  at  my  side 

That  long  have  vanished  in  the  busy  throng. 
What  does  it  matter  that  the  miles  are  wide? 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  years  are  long  ? 

L.   Gertrude   Waferhouse. 
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THE  GUARANY. 

From  the  Portuguese  of  Jose  Martiniano  de  Alencar. 


PART  FOURTH. — THE  CATASTROPHE. 


I. 


REPENTANCE. 

When  Loredano  left  Joao  Feio  threat- 
ening him,  he  called  four  comrades  in 
whom  he  had  especial  confidence,  and 
retired  with  them  to  the  pantry.  He  fast- 
ened the  door  to  cut  off  communication 
with  the  adventurers,  and  to  secure  an 
opportunity  of  transacting  quietly  the 
business  he  had  in  mind. 

In  that  brief  moment  he  had  modified 
his  plan  of  action  ;  the  threatening  words 
just  uttered  showed  him  that  discontent 
was  beginning  to  spring  up.  Now,  the 
Italian  was  not  the  man  to  retreat  be- 
fore an  obstacle,  and  submit  to  being 
robbed  of  the  hope  he  had  so  long  cher- 
ished. He  determined  to  act  promptly 
and  carry  out  his  purpose  that  very  day  : 
six  strong  and  fearless  men  were  enough 
to  carry  his  enterprise  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Having  fastened  the  door,  he  conduct- 
ed the  four  adventurers  to  the  place 
where  Martim  Vaz  was  at  work,  under- 
mining the  wall  that  separated  them 
from  the  family. 

"Friends,"  said  the  Italian,  "we  are 
in  a  desperate  situation  ;  we  have  not 
strength  to  resist  the  savages,  and  soon- 
er or  later  we  must  succumb." 

The  adventurers  hung  down  their 
heads  and  made  no  reply ;  they  knew 
that  what  he  said  was  the  sad  truth. 

"  The  death  that  awaits  us  is  dreadful ; 
we  shall  serve  as  food  for  these  barbari- 
ans, who  eat  human  flesh  ;  our  bodies 
without  burial  will  gratify  the  savage  in- 
stincts of  this  horde  of  cannibals  !  " 

An  expression  of  horror  overspread 
the  faces  of  those  men,  who  felt  a  cold 

Vol.  xxii — 33. 


shudder  run  through  their  limbs  and 
penetrate  their  very  marrow. 

Loredano  suffered  his  keen  look  to 
rest  for  a  moment  on  their  distorted 
countenances.  "  I  have,  however,  a  way 
of  saving  you." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  all,  with  one 
voice. 

"  Wait.  I  can  save  you,  but  that  is 
not  saying  that  I  am  disposed  to  do  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  —  because  every  service 
has  its  price." 

"  What  do  you  demand,  then  ?  "  said 
Martim  Vaz. 

"I  demand  that  you  follow  me,  that 
you  obey  me  blindly,  happen  what  may." 

"  You  may  be  at  ease  on  that  point," 
said  one  of  the  adventurers.  "I  answer 
for  my  comrades." 

"Yes  !  "  cried  the  others. 

"Very  well.  Do  you  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do  now,  this  very  minute  ? " 

"No,  but  you  must  tell  us." 

"  Listen  !  We  are  going  to  finish 
tearing  down  this  wall,  and  then  enter 
the  hall,  and  kill  everybody  we  find 
there,  except  one  person." 

"And  that  person  —  " 

"  Is  the  daughter  of  Dom  Antonio  de 
Mariz, —  Cecilia.  If  either  of  you  wish 
the  other,  he  may  take  her  ;  I  give  her 
to  you." 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

"We  will  take  possession  of  the 
house,  assemble  our  comrades,  and  at- 
tack the  Aymores." 

"  But  that  will  not  save  us,"  retorted 
one  of  the  adventurers.  "  You  have  just 
told  us  that  we  have  not  strength  to  re- 
sist them." 

"Certainly! "assented  Loredano.  "We 
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are  not  going  to  resist  them,  but  save 
ourselves." 

"How?"  said  the  adventurers,  in  a 
distrustful  tone. 

The  Italian  smiled. 

"When  I  mentioned  attacking  the 
enemy,  I  did  not  speak  clearly.  I  meant 
that  the  others  would  attack  them." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  yet ;  speak 
more  clearly." 

"  Here  you  have  it,  then.  We  will  di- 
vide our  men  into  two  bands  ;  we  and 
some  others  will  form  one  of  them, 
which  will  be  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand." 

"  So  far,  so  good." 

"Then  one  of  the  bands  will  make  a 
sortie,  while  the  rest  attack  the  savages 
from  the  rock ;  it  is  an  old  stratagem 
with  which  you  must  be  acquainted, — 
to  place  the  enemy  between  two  fires." 

"Go  on  ;  continue." 

"As  the  sortie  involves  the  most 
peril,  I  take  it  upon  myself ;  you  will 
accompany  me.  Only  instead  of  march- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  nearest  settlement." 

"  Oh !  "  exclaimed  the  adventurers. 

"Under  pretense  that  the  savages 
may  cut  us  off  from  the  house  for  some 
days,  we  will  take  provisions  with  us. 
We  will  journey  without  stopping,  with- 
out looking  back,  and  I  promise  you 
that  we  shall  save  ourselves." 

"A  treachery  !  "  cried  one  of  the  ad- 
venturers. "  Deliver  our  comrades  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  !  " 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  The  death 
of  some  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
others  ;  such  is  the  way  of  this  world. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  correct  it ;  let 
us  go  along  with  it." 

"  Never  !  We  will  not  do  this.  It  is 
a  base  act !  " 

"Very  well,"  replied  Loredano  coldly, 
"do  what  you  please.  Remain.  When 
you  repent,  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  But  listen  —  " 

"  No ;  no  longer  count  upon  me.  I 
thought  I  was  talking  to  men  who  val- 


ued their  lives.     I  see  I  was  mistaken. 
Adieu." 

"  If  it  were  not  an  act  of  treachery  — " 

"  What  do  you  say  about  treachery  ? " 
replied  the  Italian  loftily.  "Tell  me, 
do  you  believe  a  single  one  will  escape 
from  here  as  matters  now  stand  ?  We 
shall  perish  to  a  man.  If,  then,  this  is  so, 
it  is  better  that  some  should  be  saved." 

The  adventurers  seemed  shaken  by 
this  argument. 

"They,  themselves,"  continued  Lore- 
dano, "unless  they  are  wholly  selfish, 
will  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  will 
die  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
their  death  was  useful  to  their  comrades, 
and  not  barren,  as  it  must  be,  if  we  all 
remain  here  with  folded  arms." 

"  Be  it  so :  you  bring  forward  reasons 
that  cannot  be  withstood.  Count  upon 
us,"  said  an  adventurer. 

"  Yet  I  shall  always  have  a  feeling  of 
remorse,"  said  another. 

"  We  will  have  a  mass  said  for  their 
souls." 

"  A  good  idea !  "  replied  Loredano. 

The  adventurers  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  comrade  in  the  silent  de- 
molition of  the  wall,  and  Loredano 
remained  apart  in  a  corner. 

For  some  time  he  followed  with  his 
eyes  the  work  of  the  five  men ;  then  he 
took  off  a  wide  girdle  made  of  steel 
plates,  which  clasped  his  doublet.  On 
the  inside  of  this  belt  there  was  a  nar- 
row opening,  from  which  he  drew 
parchment  doubled  lengthwise ;  it  was 
the  famous  guide  to  the  silver  mines.  At 
sight  of  this  paper  his  whole  past  pic- 
tured itself  in  his  memory,  not  to  cause 
remorse,  but  to  incite  him  to  persevere 
in  the  search  for  that  treasure  whicl 
belonged  to  him,  but  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  enjoy. 

He  was  drawn  from  his  reverie  by  one 
of  the  adventurers,  who  had  approached 
him  unperceived,  and  who,  after  looking 
at  the  paper  for  a  considerable  time, 
said, — 

"We  cannot  remove  the  wall." 
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"  Why  ? "  asked  Loredano  rising.  "  Is 
it  too  firm  ?  " 

"That  is  not  it ;  one  push  is  enough, 
—  but  the  chapel  ?" 
"What 's  the  matter  with  the  chapel  ?" 

"What's  the  matter?  The  saints, 
the  blessed  images,  are  not  a  thing  to  be 
thrown  on  the  ground  !  If  such  an  ac- 
cursed temptation  should  seize  us,  we 
would  pray  God  to  deliver  us  from  it." 

Loredano,  rendered  desperate  by  this 
new  obstacle,  whose  force  he  felt,  began 
to  walk  up  and  down.  "Fools?"  mut- 
tered he.  "  A  fragment  of  wood  and  a 
little  clay  are  enough  to  turn  them  back  ! 
And  yet  they  call  them  men  !  Animals 
without  intelligence,  that  have  n't  even 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  !  " 

Some  moments  elapsed  ;  the  adven- 
turers paused,  awaiting  the  determina- 
tion of  their  chief. 

"You  are  afraid  of  touching  the 
saints,"  said  Loredano,  advancing  to 
them  ;  "  very  well,  /  will  throw  the  wall 
down.  Keep  on,  and  let  me  know  when 
it  is  time." 

In  the  meantime  the  rest  of  the  adven- 
turers, who  had  remained  in  the  porch, 
heard  Joao  Feio  relate  the  disclosures  of 
Master  Nunes.  When  they  knew  that 
Loredano  was  a  friar  who  had  abjured 
his  vows,  they  rose  in  a  rage,  and  wanted 
to  find  him  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  cried 
the  adventurer.  "  It  is  not  thus  that  he 
should  end  ;  his  death  must  be  a  punish- 
ment, a  terrible  punishment.  Let  me 
manage  that." 

"Why  any  further  delay  ?"  answered 
Vasco  Affonso. 

"  I  promise  you  that  there  shall  be  no 
delay ;  this  very  day  he  shall  be  con- 
demned; tomorrow  he  shall  receive  the 
punishment  for  his  crimes." 

"  And  why  not  today  ? ' ' 

"  Let  us  leave  him  time  to  repent ;  he 
must,  before  he  dies,  be  made  to  feel  re- 
morse for  what  he  has  done." 

The  adventurers  finally  decided  to  fol- 
low this  advice,  and  waited  for  Loredano 


to  make  his  appearance,  in  order  to  seize 
and  summarily  condemn  him. 

A  considerable  time  passed,  and  noth- 
ing was  seen  of  the  Italian  ;  it  was  almost 
noon.  The  adventurers  were  made  des- 
perate by  thirst ;  their  supply  of  water 
and  wine,  largely  diminished  since  the 
beginning  of  the  siege,  was  in  the  pan- 
try, whose  door  Loredano  had  fastened 
on  the  inside. 

Fortunately  they  discovered  in  the 
Italian's  room  a  few  flasks  of  wine, 
which  they  drank  amid  gibes  and  laugh- 
ter, toasting  the  friar,  whom  in  a  short 
time  they  were  going  to  condemn  to 
death.  In  the  midst  of  the  hilarity 
words  were  let  fall  which  revealed  that 
they  were  beginning  to  repent ;  they 
spoke  of  going  and  begging  the  noble- 
man to  pardon  them,  of  joining  him 
again,  and  aiding  him  in  overcoming  the 
enemy.  If  it  had  not  been  for  shame 
for  their  guilty  conduct,  they  would  have 
run  and  thrown  themselves  at  Dom  An- 
tonio.'s  feet ;  they  resolved  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  revolt  had 
received  punishment  for  his  crime.  This 
would  be  their  first  title  to  pardon,  and 
a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repent- 
ance. 

II. 

.THE    SACRIFICE. 

PERYhad  understood  the  girl's  action, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  follow  her.  He 
fixed  his  bright  eye  upon  her  and  smiled. 

In  her  turn  she  also  understood  the 
expression  of  that  smile,  and  the  firm 
and  unalterable  resolution  written  on 
the  calm  forehead  of  the  prisoner.  She 
insisted  for  some  time,  but  in  vain.  Pery 
had  thrown  away  the  bow  and  arrows, 
and  was  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  calm  and  unmoved.  Suddenly  he 
started. 

Cecilia  had  appeared  on  the  esplanade, 
and  made  a  sign  to  him  ;  her  delicate 
white  hand  waving  in  the  air  seemed  to 
tell  him  to  hope.    He  even  thought  that 
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he  saw,  notwithstanding  the  distance, 
the  pretty  face  of  his  mistress  glow  with 
a  ray  of  happiness. 

While  with  his  eyes  on  that  lovely  vis- 
ion he  was  striving  to  divine  the  cause 
of  such  sudden  joy,  the  Indian  girl  ut- 
tered a  second  cry,  wild  and  terrible. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  prisoner's 
look,  she  had  seen  Cecilia  on  the  esplan- 
ade, had  perceived  the  movement  of  her 
hand,  and  understood  vaguely  why  he 
had  rejected  liberty  and  her  love.  She 
sprang  for  the  bow,  but  in  spite  of  her 
quickness,  when  she  reached  out  her 
hand  to  pick  it  up,  Pery  already  had  his 
foot  upon  it. 

With  blazing  eyes  and  half-open  lips, 
trembling  with  jealousy  and  revenge,  she 
raised  against  him  the  stone  knife  with 
which  she  had  cut  the  knots  that  bound 
him,  but  the  weapon  fell  from  her  hand. 

Pery  took  her  in  his  arms,  seated  her 
on  the  grass,  and  sat  down  himself  near 
the  tree,  at  ease  concerning  Cecilia,  who 
had  disappeared  from  the  esplanade  and 
was  out  of  danger. 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  climb  the  acclivities,  and 
the  alligator  stretched  on  the  sand  basks 
in  the  sun.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
hoarse  sounds  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
cymbal ;  at  the  same  time  a  savage  song, 
the  war-song  of  the  Aymores,  mingled 
with  the  sinister  harmony  of  those  harsh 
and  resonant  instruments.  The  girl  was 
seized  with  alarm,  and  rising  quickly 
beckoned  to  the  prisoner,  pointing  to 
the  forest,  and  entreating  him  to  fly. 
Pery  smiled  as  before,  and  taking  her 
hand,  seated  her  near  him,  and  took  from 
his  neck  the  golden  cross  that  Cecilia 
had  given  him.  Then  began  between 
them  a  conversation  by  means  of  signs, 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
idea. 

Pery  told  the  maiden  that  he  gave 
her  that  cross  as  a  memento,  but  that 
she  must  take  it  from'his  neck  only  after 
his  death.  She  understood,  or  thought 
she  understood,  what  he  was  striving  to 


express  symbolically,  and  kissed  his 
hands  in  token  of  gratitude.  The  pris- 
oner made  her  tie  again  the  knots  which 
in  her  generous  impulse  to  give  him  his 
liberty  she  had  untied. 

At  that  moment  four  Aymore  war- 
riors advanced  to  the  tree  to  lead  him 
to  the  camp,  where  everything  was  now 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  Pery  rose  and 
marched  with  a  firm  step  and  head  erect 
before  his  conductors,  who  did  not  no- 
tice the  quick  glance  that  he  gave  to 
the  corners  of  his  cotton  tunic,  which 
were  twisted  in  two  small  knots. 

The  camp,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse  among  the  trees,  was  encircled 
by  a  hundred  and  odd  warriors  armed 
as  for  war,  and  covered  with  feather  or- 
naments. In  the  rear  the  old  women, 
painted  with  black  and  yellow  stripes, 
presenting  a  frightful  appearance,  were 
making  a  fire,  washing  the  slab  that 
was  to  serve  as  a  table,  and  sharpening 
their  knives  of  bone  and  stone.  The 
girls,  grouped  on  one  side,  had  under 
their  care  the  vessels  of  wine  and  fer- 
mented drinks,  which  they  offered  to 
the  warriors,  as  they  passed  by  them 
chanting  the  war-song  of  the  Aymores. 

The  maiden  who  had  been  charged 
with  serving  the  prisoner,  and  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  re- 
mained at  some  distance  and  viewed 
sadly  these  preparations  ;  for  the  first 
time  her  natural  instinct  seemed  to  re- 
veal to  her  the  atrocity  of  this  tradi- 
tional custom  of  her  fathers,  which  she 
had  so  often  witnessed  with  pleasure. 
Now  that  she  was  to  appear  as  heroine 
in  the  terrible  drama,  and  as  the  bride 
of  the  prisoner  was  to  accompany  him 
to  the  last,  insulting  his  pain  and  mis- 
fortune, her  heart  was  opened  ;  for  she 
really  loved  Pery,  so  far  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  a  nature  like  hers  to  love. 

On  reaching  the  camp  the  savages  in 
charge  of  the  prisoner  passed  the  ends 
of  the  cord  that  bound  him  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  drawing  it 
tightly  compelled  him  to  remain  motion- 
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less  between  them.  The  warriors  filed 
around  chanting  the  song  of  vengeance ; 
thetrumpets  thundered  again;  the  shouts 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  cymbals, 
and  the  whole  formed  a  horrid  concert. 
In  proportion  as  they  became  excited, 
the  movement  quickened,  till  the  trium- 
phal march  of  the  warriors  became  an 
infernal  dance,  a  swift  run,  a  grotesque 
waltz,  in  which  all  those  horrid  figures 
moved  like  satanic  spirits  enveloped  in 
the  eternal  flames. 

At  every  turn  one  of  them  stepped 
from  the  circle,  and  advancing  to  the 
prisoner  challenged  him  to  combat,  and 
called  upon  him  to  give  proofs  of  his 
courage,  his  strength,  and  his  valor. 
Pery,  calm  and  lofty,  received  with  a 
proud  disdain  the  threats  and  insults, 
and  felt  a  certain  pride  in  the  thought 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  those  brave  and 
well-armed  warriors,  he,  the  prisoner, — 
the  enemy  about  to  be  sacrificed, —  was 
the  real,  the  only  conqueror.  Perhaps 
this  may  seem  incomprehensible,  but 
the  fact  is  that  Pery  thought  so,  and 
that  only  the  secret  which  he  carefully 
guarded  in  his  own  bosom  could  explain 
the  ground  of  this  thought,  and  of  the 
calmness  with  which  he  waited  his  fate. 

The  dance  continued,  amid  songs, 
shouts,  and  constant  potations,  when  all 
at  once  everything  became  quiet,  and  the 
most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the 
camp  of  the  Aymores.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  a  curtain  of  leaves  that  con- 
cealed a  kind  of  cabin  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  camp  in  front  of  the  pris- 
oner. The  warriors  stepped  aside,  the 
leaves  opened,  and  amid  those  fringes 
of  verdure  appeared  the  gigantic  figure 
of  the  aged  cazique.  Two  tapir  skins, 
tied  over  his  shoulders,  covered  his  body 
like  a  tunic  ;  a  tall  plume  of  scarlet  feath- 
ers waved  upon  his  head,  and  added  to 
his  lofty  stature.  His  face  was  painted 
a  greenish  and  oily  color,  and  on  his  neck 
he  wore  a  collar  made  of  the  bright  feath- 
ers of  the  toucan  ;  from  this  weird  set- 
ting his  eyes  gleamed  like  two  volcanic 


fires  in  the  bosom  of  the  night.  He 
carried  in  his  left  hand  his  war-club  cov- 
ered with  glittering  feathers,  and  to  his 
right  arm  was  fastened  a  sort  of  trum- 
pet, made  of  the  enormous  shin-bone  of 
some  enemy  killed  in  battle.  On  enter- 
ing the  camp  he  raised  this  instrument 
to  his  mouth  and  drew  forth  a  harsh 
sound  ;  the  Aymores  hailed  with  cries  of 
joy  and  enthusiasm  the  appearance  of 
the  conqueror.  To  the  cazique  belonged 
the  honor  of  being  the  executioner  ;  his 
arm  was  to  consummate  the  great  work 
of  revenge, — that  sentiment  which  em- 
bodied for  those  superstitious  peoples 
the  idea  of  true  glory. 

Scarcely  had  the  acclamations  ceased 
with  which  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror 
was  received,  when  one  of  the  warriors 
accompanying  him  advanced  and  fast- 
ened in  the  ground  at  the  extremity  of 
the  camp  a  stake  destined  to  receive  the 
head  of  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  severed  from  his  body. 

At  the  same  time  the  young  woman 
who  officiated  as  the  prisoner's  bride 
took  the  wooden  sword  that  hung  from 
her  father's  shoulder,  and  untying  Pery's 
arms  offered  him  the  weapon,  with  a 
look  full  of  bitter  reproach.  That  look 
told  him  that  if  he  had  accepted  the  love 
she  had  offered,  and  with  her  love  life 
and  liberty,  she  would  not  be  obliged  by 
the  traditional  custom  of  her  tribe  thus 
to  mock  his  death.  In  fact,  this  offer 
that  the  savages  made  the  prisoner  of  a 
weapon  with  which  to  defend  himself 
was  a  cruel  irony  ;  held  fast  as  he  was  by 
the  cord,  what  would  it  avail  him  to 
brandish  the  sword  in  the  air,  if  he  could 
not  reach  his  enemies  ? 

Pery  accepted  the  weapon,  and  tramp- 
ling it  under  foot,  folded  his  arms  and 
awaited  the  cazique,  who  was  advancing 
slowly,  with  a  terrible  and  threatening 
aspect.  Arriving  before  the  prisoner,  his 
face  lighted  up  with  a  ferocious  smile,  a 
reflection  of  that  intoxication  of  blood 
which  dilates  the  nostrils  of  the  jaguar 
when  ready  to  leap  upon  his  prey. 
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"  I  am  your  executioner  !  "  said  he,  in 
Guarany. 

Pery  did  not  show  surprise  at  hear- 
ing his  beautiful  language  mutilated  by 
the  harsh  and  guttural  sounds  that  is- 
sued from  the  lips  of  the  savage. 

"  Pery  does  not  fear  you  ! " 

"  Are  you  a  Goytacaz  ? " 

"  I  am  your  enemy  !  " 

"  Defend  yourself !  " 

Pery  smiled.  "You  do  not  deserve 
it." 

The  old  man's  eyes  flashed  with  rage  ; 
his  .hand  grasped  the  handle  of  his  club, 
but  he  at  once  repressed  this  ebullition 
of  anger.  The  prisoner's  bride  brought 
the  conqueror  a  large  vessel  of  glazed 
earthenware  full  of  pineapple  wine  still 
foaming.  The  savage  drank  at  one 
draught  the  aromatic  beverage,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
cast  a  proud  look  upon  the  prisoner. 
"  Goytacaz  warrior,  you  are  strong  and 
valiant ;  your  nation  is  formidable  in 
war.  The  Aymore  nation  is  mighty 
among  the  mightiest,  valiant  among  the 
most  valiant.     You  are  going  to  die." 

The  chorus  of  savages  made  response 
to  this  chant,  which  formed  a  prelude  to 
the  dreadful  sacrifice.  The  old  man 
continued.  "  Goytacaz  warrior,  you  are 
a  prisoner  :  your  head  belongs  to  the 
Aymore  warrior  ;  your  body  to  the  sons 
of  his  tribe  ;  your  entrails  will  furnish 
the  banquet  of  revenge.  You  are  going 
to  die." 

The  cries  of  the  savages  responded 
again,  and  the  chant  was  continued 
long,  celebrating  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  Aymore  nation,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  chief. 

While  the  old  man  was  speaking,  Pery 
listened  with  the  same  calmness  and 
imperturbability ;  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  betrayed  the  least  emotion  ;  his 
clear  and  serene  look  now  rested  on  the 
countenance  of  the  cazique,  now  ranged 
over  the  camp,  taking  note  of  the  prep- 
parations  for  the  sacrifice.  Any  one 
observing  him  would  scarcely  have  no- 


ticed that,  standing  as  he  was  with  his 
arms  folded,  one  of  his  hands  was  se- 
cretly undoing  one  of  the  knots  of  his 
tunic. 

When  the  old  man  finished  speaking 
he  faced  the  prisoner,  and  stepping  back 
a  little,  raised  slowly  the  heavy  club, 
which  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  The 
Aymores  waited  eagerly ;  the  old  wo- 
men with  their  stone  knives  quivered 
with  impatience  ;  the  girls  smiled,  while 
the  prisoner's  bride  turned  away  her 
face,  not  to  see  the  dreadful  spectacle. 

At  that  moment  Pery,  raising  both 
his  hands  to  his  eyes,  covered  his  face, 
and  bowing  his  head,  remained  some 
time  in  that  position  without  making 
any  movement  to  indicate  the  slightest 
perturbation. 

The  old  man  smiled.  "  You  are 
afraid  ! " 

At  these  words  Pery  raised  his  head 
with  a  lordly  air.  An  expression  of  joy 
and  serenity  irradiated  his  countenance, 
not  unlike  the  ecstasy  of  the  martyrs  of 
religion,  when  in  the  last  hour,  beyond 
the  tomb  they  catch  glimpses  of  the 
heavenly  happiness.  His  noble  soul, 
ready  to  leave  the  earth,  seemed  to  be 
already  exhaling  from  its  integument, 
and  resting  on  his  lips,  in  his  eyes,  on 
his  forehead,  was  awaiting  the  moment 
to  soar  into  space,  and  seek  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  its  Creator.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  heavens,  as  if  the  approach- 
ing death  was  an  enchanting  vision  de- 
scending upon  him  from  the  clouds  with 
a  smile.  In  that  last  dream  of  existence, 
he  saw  the  sweet  image  of  Cecilia,  hap- 
py, cheerful,  and  contented  ;  he  saw  his 
mistress  safe. 

"  Strike  !  "  said  Pery  to  the  cazique. 

The  instruments  sounded  again  ;  the 
shouts  and  chants  were  mingled  with 
those  harsh  sounds,  and  reverberated 
through  the  forest  like  thunder  rolling 
among  the  clouds.  The  club  covered 
with  feathers  whirled  in  the  air,  flashing 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  were  re- 
flected from  the  brilliant  colors. 
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At  that  moment  an  explosion  was 
heard,  a  cry  of  agony,  and  the  fall  of  a 
body  ;  all  this  confusedly,  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  at  the  instant  to  tell  what 
had  happened. 

II. 

THE    SORTIE. 

The  explosion  that  was  heard  had 
been  caused  by  a  shot  from  among  the 
trees.  The  aged  Aymore  staggered ; 
his  arm  fell  nerveless ;  his  body  sank  to 
the  earth  like  the  palm  in  the  forest 
when  struck  by  lightning.  Death  had 
been  almost  instantaneous ;  scarcely  a 
gasp  escaped  from  his  breast ;  he  had 
fallen  at  once  a  corpse. 

While  the  savages  were  still  paralyzed 
by  the  occurrence,  Alvaro,  sword  in 
hand  and  carbine  still  smoking,  rushed 
into  the  camp.  With  two  rapid  strokes 
he  cut  the  knots  that  bound  Pery,  and 
with  the  vibrations  of  his  sword  held 
in  check  the  warriors,  who  coming  to 
them  selves,  fell  upon  him  bellowing  with 
fury. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  dis- 
charge of  arquebuses  was  heard,  and 
ten  fearless  men,  with  Ayres  Gomes  at 
their  head,  leaped  in  their  turn  into  the 
camp,  and  began  to  deal  deadly  blows 
with  their  swords.  They  did  not  resem- 
ble men,  but  rather  ten  demons,  ten  en- 
gines of  war  vomiting  forth  death  on 
every  side.  While  their  right  hands 
wielded  the  sword  with  terrific  effect, 
their  left  hands  used  the  dagger  with 
wonderful  and  unerring  skill. 

The  esquire  and  his  men  had  formed 
a  semicircle  around  Alvaro  and  Pery, 
ind  presented  a  barrier  of  iron  and  fire 
to  the  waves  of  savages,  which  broke  in 
fain  against  it.  During  the  brief  mo- 
lent  that  intervened  between  the  death 
of  the  cazique  and  the  attack  of  the  ad- 
venturers, Pery,  with  folded  arms, looked 
mmovedupon  what  was  going  on  around 
lim.  He  understood  then  the  sign 
which  his  mistress  had  made  to  him  from 


the  esplanade,  and  the  ray  of  hope  and 
joy  that  he  had  supposed  he  saw  on  her 
countenance. 

In  the  first  moment  of  grief  Cecilia 
had  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  call  him 
back,  and  entreat  him  not  to  expose  his 
life  uselessly.  Finding  that  he  was  al- 
ready out  of  sight,  she  felt  a  cruel  de- 
spair, returned  to  her  father,  and  with 
her  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears,  her 
bosom  heaving,  and  her  voice  full  of  an- 
guish, begged  him  to  save  her  friend. 

Dom  Antonio,  before  his  daughter 
made  this  request,  had  already  thought 
of  calling  his  faithful  comrades,  and  at 
their  head  attacking  the  enemy,  and  de- 
livering the  Indian  from  the  certain 
death  that  awaited  him.  But  the  noble- 
man was  a  man  honorable  and  generous 
in  character  beyond  exception  ;  he  knew 
that  the  undertaking  was  one  of  ex- 
treme peril,  and  did  not  wish  to  oblige 
his  comrades  to  share  a  sacrifice  that  he 
would  willingly  make  alone  out  of  friend- 
ship for  Pery.  The  adventurers  that 
had  devoted  themselves  with  such  con- 
stancy to  the  defense  of  his  family  had 
not  the  same  reasons  to  risk  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  did  not  be- 
long to  their  religion,  and  with  whom 
they  had  nothing  in  common. 

Dom  Antonio,  perplexed,  irresolute 
between  friendship  and  his  generous 
scruples,  knew  not  what  to  say  to  his 
daughter  ;  he  endeavored  to  console  her, 
and  grieved  that  he  could  not  gratify 
her  wish  at  once. 

Alvaro,  regarding  this  painful  scene 
from  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by 
the  faithful  and  devoted  adventurers 
who  were  subject  to  his  orders,  formed 
a  sudden  resolution.  His  heart  was  torn 
to  see  Cecilia  suffering,  and  although 
he  loved  Isabel,  his  noble  soul  still  felt 
for  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  devoted 
his  first  dreams  of  pure  and  respectful 
affection,  a  sort  of  worship. 

It  was  a  singular  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  this  girl  that  every  passion,  every 
sentiment,  that  centered  in  her  felt  the 
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influence  of  her  innocence  and  gradually 
became  purified  and  assumed  an  ideal 
character.  Even  the  violent  and  sensual 
love  of  Loredano,  when  it  found  itself 
face  to  face  with  her  asleep  in  her  pur- 
ity, had  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  con- 
taminate her. 

Alvaro  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  adventurers,  and  then  stepping  for- 
ward said,  "  Console  yourself,  Dona  Ce- 
cilia, and  wait ! " 

The  girl  turned  full  upon  him  her  blue 
eyes,  with  a  look  of  gratitude  ;  that  word 
was  at  least  a  hope. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Dom  Antonio  of  the  cavalier. 

"  Rescue  Pery  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy." 

"You!"  cried  Cecilia. 

"Yes,  Dona  Cecilia,"  said  the  young 
man  ;  "those  devoted  men  were  moved 
at  seeing  your  grief,  and  wished  to  spare 
you  a  justifiable  pain."  Alvaro  attrib- 
uted the  generous  initiative  to  his  com- 
rades, while  they  had  done  nothing  but 
accept  his  proposal  with  enthusiasm. 

Dom  Antonio  experienced  a  deep  sat- 
isfaction at  hearing  the  young  man's 
words.  His  scruples  vanished  as  soon 
as  his  men  of  their  own  accord  offered 
to  undertake  that  difficult  enterprise. 

"  Give  me  a  part  of  our  men,  four  or 
five  are  enough,"  continued  Alvaro,  ad- 
dressing the  nobleman,  "and  you  re- 
main with  the  rest  to  ward  off  any  un- 
expected attack." 

"  No,"  answered  Dom  Antonio  ;  "  take 
them  all,  since  they  volunteer  for  this 
most  noble  undertaking,  which  I  did  not 
venture  to  demand  of  their  courage.  To 
defend  my  daughter  I  am  sufficient, 
though  old." 

"Pardon  me,  Dom  Antonio,"  replied 
Alvaro,  "but  it  is  an  imprudence  that  I 
oppose.  Consider  that  a  few  steps  from 
you  there  are  abandoned  men  who  re- 
spect nothing,  and  who  are  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  injure  you." 

"You  know  whether  I  prize  and  es- 
teem this  treasure  whose  keeping  has 


been  intrusted  to  me  by  God.  Do  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  this  world 
that  could  make  me  expose  it  to  a  new 
danger  ?  Believe  me,  Dom  Antonio  de 
Mariz,  alone,  will  defend  his  family, 
while  you  are  rescuing  a  good  and  noble 
friend.". 

"You  trust  too  much  in  your  own 
strength ! " 

"  I  trust  in  God  and  in  the  power  that 
he  has  placed  in  my  hands, —  a  terrible 
power,  which  when  the  moment  arrives 
will  lay  all  our  enemies  low." 

The  voice  of  the  aged  nobleman  while 
pronouncing  these  words  had  clothed 
itself  with  an  imposing  solemnity,  and 
his  face  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of 
heroism  and  majesty  which  heightened 
its  severe  beauty. 

Alvaro  looked  with  a  respectful  ad- 
miration upon  him,  while  Cecilia,  pale 
and  palpitating  with  emotion,  awaited 
their  decision  with  anxiety.  The  young 
man  did  not  insist,  but  submitted  to  Dom 
Antonio's  will.  "  I  obey  you  ;  we  will  all 
go,  and  return  the  sooner." 

The  nobleman  grasped  his  hand. 
"Save  him  !" 

"O  yes!"  exclaimed  Cecilia,  "save 
him,  Senhor  Alvaro." 

"  I  swear,  Dona  Cecilia,  that  only  the 
will  of  heaven  shall  prevent  me  from  ex- 
ecuting your  order." 

She  found  no  word  to  express  thanks 
for  that  generous  promise ;  her  whole 
soul  went  forth  in  a  heavenly  smile. 

Alvaro  bowed  before  her,  and  joining 
the  adventurers  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  the  start.  When  he  entered  the  then 
deserted  hall  to  get  his  arms,  Isabel,  who 
already  knew  of  the  intended  expedition, 
ran  to  him,  pale  and  alarmed. 

"  Are  you  going  to  fight  ? "  said  she  in 
a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Why  should  that  surprise  you  ?  Do 
we  not  fight  every  day  with  the  enemy  ? " 

"  At  a  distance  !  Defended  by  the 
position  !     But  now  it  is  different !  " 

"  Have  no  fear,  Isabel !  In  an  hour 
from  now  I  shall  be  back." 
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He  slung  his  carbine  over  his  shoulder 
and  started  to  go  out. 

Isabel  took  his  hands  with  a  passion- 
ate impulse ;  her  eyes  flashed  with  a 
strange  fire ;  her  cheeks  were  aglow  with 
a  living  blush. 

Alvaro  sought  to  withdraw  his  hands 
from  that  ardent  and  passionate  pres- 
sure. "  Isabel,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  gen- 
tle reproof,  "  do  you  wish  me  to  prove 
false  to  my  word,  to  retreat  before  a 
danger  ? " 

"  No  !  I  could  never  ask  such  a  thing 
of  you  !  It  would  be  necessary  that  I 
should  not  know  you,  —  that  I  should 
not  —  love  you  !  " 

"Then  let  me  go." 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  beg  of  you." 

"  Of  me  ?  —  at  this  moment  ? " 

"  Yes  !  at  this  moment !  Notwith- 
standing what  you  have  said,  notwith- 
standing your  heroism,  I  know  that  you 
are  going  to  a  certain  death."  Her  voice 
became  broken. 

"Who  knows  —  whether  we  shall  see 
each  other  again  in  this  world  !  " 

"Isabel !"  said  the  young  man,  striv- 
ing to  escape,  in  order  to  avoid  the  emo- 
tion that  was  overpowering  him. 

"  You  promised  to  do  me  the  favor 
that  I  asked." 

"  What  is  it  ? " 

"  Before  leaving,  before  bidding  me 
farewell  forever  —  " 

The  maiden  fixed  upon  him  a  fasci- 
nating look. 

"Speak!  Speak!" 

"Before  we  separate,  I  entreat  you, 
leave  me  some  memento  of  yourself  ! 
One  to  linger  in  my  soul !  "  And  she 
fell  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  concealing 
her  face,  which  modesty  in  conflict  with 
passion  covered  with  a  bright  carmine. 

Alvaro  lifted  her  up,  covered  with 
confusion  and  shame  at  her  act,  and 
putting  his  lips  to  her  ear  pronounced, 
or  rather  murmured,  a  sentence. 

Her  countenance  expanded  ;  a  halo  of 
joy  encircled  her  forehead  ;  her  bosom 
dilated,  and  her  heart  bounded.  "  I  love 


you  !  "  That  was  the  sentence  Alvaro 
had  let  fall  into  her  soul,  filling  it  com- 
pletely like  a  celestial  emanation,  like  a 
divine  song  resounding  in  her  ears,  and 
causing  every  nerve  to  vibrate. 

When  she  recovered  from  this  ecsta- 
sy the  young  man  had  left  the  room 
and  joined  his  comrades,  who  were  now 
ready  for  the  march.  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Cecilia,  going  imprudently 
to  the  palisade,  made  a  sign  to  Pery, 
telling  him  to  hope. 

The  little  column  set  out  under  com- 
mand of  Alvaro  and  Ayres  Gomes,  who 
for  three  days  had  not  left  his  post  in 
the  armory. 

When  the  brave  combatants  disap- 
peared in  the  forest,  Dom  Antonio  re- 
tired with  his  family  to  the  hall,  and 
seating  himself  in  his  arm  chair  waited 
calmly.  He  did  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est apprehension  of  being  attacked  by 
the  revolted  adventurers,  who  were  but 
a  few  steps  distant,  and  would  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportu- 
nity. He  had  entire  confidence  on  that 
score ;  having  secured  the  doors  and  ex- 
amined the  priming  of  his  pistols,  he 
enjoined  silence,  that  not  a  noise  might 
escape  him. 

Watchful  and  observant,  the  noble- 
man at  the  same  time  reflected  on  the 
recent  occurrence,  which  had  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  him.  He  knew  Pery, 
and  could  not  understand  how  the  In- 
dian, always  so  intelligent  and  acute, 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  a  mad  hope  to  the  point  of  attacking 
the  savages  single-handed.  His  extreme 
devotion  for  his  mistress,  their  desper- 
ate situation,  might  have  explained  this 
insane  act,  if  the  nobleman  had  not 
known  to  what  an  extent  Pery  possessed 
calmness,  fortitude,  and  coolness,  which 
render   man  superior  to  every  danger. 

The  result  of  his  reflections  was  that 
there  was  something  in  Pery's  conduct 
not  entirely  clear,  which  would  have  to 
be  explained  later. 

While   Dom   Antonio    was  occupied 
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with  these  thoughts,  Alvaro  had  made 
a  circuit,  and  favored  by  the  festivities 
of  the  savages  approached  them  unper- 
ceived.  When  he  caught  sight  of  Pery, 
some  yards  distant,  the  aged  cazique 
was  raising  his  club  over  his  head. 

The  young  man  brought  his  carbine  to 
his  face,  and  the  ball  whistling  through 
the  air  penetrated  the  savage's  skull. 

IV. 

THE    REVELATION. 

As  soon  as  Alvaro  found  himself,  by 
the  arrival  of  his  comrades,  freed  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  turned  to 
Pery,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole 
scene  without  making  a  motion  to  es- 
cape. 

"Come  !"  said  the  young  man  au- 
thoritatively. 

"No!"  answered  the  Indian  coldly. 

"  Your  mistress  calls  you  !  " 

Pery  bowed  his  head  in  deep  sadness. 
"  Tell  mistress  that  Pery  must  die,  that 
he  dies  for  her.  And  do  you  go  at  once, 
or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Alvaro  examined  the  Indian's  intelli- 
gent countenance,  to  see  if  he  could  dis- 
cover any  sign  of  mental  disorder,  for 
he  could  not  understand  the  cause  of 
this  senseless  obstinacy. 

Pery's  face,  wearing  a  calm  and  serene 
expression,  revealed  only  a  firm  and  un- 
alterable resolution,  all  the  deeper  from 
being  exhibited  under  an  appearance  of 
quiet  and  tranquillity. 

"  So   you   will   not   obey  your  mis- 
tress ? " 

Pery  could  scarcely  force  the  words 
from  his  lips,  "  No  one." 

While  he  was  pronouncing  this  word, 
a  feeble  cry  was  raised  at  his  side  ;  he 
turned  and  saw  the  girl  who  had  been 
assigned  as  his  bride  fall,  pierced  by  an 
arrow.  The  shaft  had  been  aimed  at 
Pery  by  one  of  the  savages,  and  the 
girl,  springing  to  cover  the  body  of  him 
whom  she  had  loved  for  an  hour,  had 
received  it  in   her  breast.     Her  black 


eyes,  pale  with  the  shades  of  death, 
turned  upon  the  prisoner  a  last  look, 
and  closing,  opened  again,  lifeless  and 
lusterless.  He  experienced  an  emotion 
of  pity  and  sympathy  on  seeing  this  vic- 
tim of  her  own  devotion,  who,  like  him, 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the 
one  she  loved. 

Alvaro  did  not  notice  this  scene,  but 
turning  to  his  men  fighting  valiantly 
with  the  Aymores,  made  a  sign  to  Ayres 
Gomes.  "  Listen,  Pery ;  you  know 
whether  I  am  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
my  word.  I  have  sworn  to  Cecilia  to 
bring  you  back,  and  either  you  go  with 
me  or  we  will  all  die  on  this  spot." 

"  Do  what  you  will !  Pery  will  not 
leave  this  place." 

"Do  you  see  these  men  ?  They  are 
the  only  remaining  defense  of  your 
mistress.  If  they  all  perish,  you  will 
know  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  be 
saved." 

Pery  was  agitated.  He  remained  a 
moment  in  thought ;  then,  without  giv- 
ing time  to  follow  him,  sprang  into  the 
woods. 

Dom  Antonio  and  his  family,  having 
heard  the  report  of  the  arquebuses, 
awaited  with  anxiety  the  result  of  the 
expedition.  Ten  minutes  had  elapsed 
in  the  greatest  impatience,  when  they 
heard  a  knock  on  the  door,  followed  by 
Pery's  voice  ;  Cecilia  ran,  and  the  Indian 
knelt  at  her  feet,  asking  her  pardon. 

The  nobleman,  saved  from  the  pain 
of  losing  a  friend,  had  put  on  again  his 
customary  sternness,  as  always  when  a 
grave  offense  had  been  committed. 
"  You  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  im- 
prudence," said  he  to  the  Indian  ;  "  you 
have  caused  your  friends  much  suffer- 
ing ;  you  have  imperiled  the  lives  of 
those  who  love  you.  You  need  no  other 
punishment  than  this." 

"  Pery  was  going  to  save  you  ! " 

"  By  delivering  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ? " 

<■<  Yes." 

"  And  getting  killed  by  them  ? " 
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"  Killed  and  —  " 

"  But  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
madness  ? " 

The  Indian  was  silent. 

"You  must  explain  this  affair,  if  you 
do  not  wish  us  to  think  that  our  former 
intelligent  and  devoted  friend  has  be- 
come a  madman  and  a  rebel." 

The  word  was  severe,  and  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  spoken  emphasized  the  re- 
proof it  conveyed. 

Pery  felt  a  tear  moisten  his  eyelids. 
"  Wril  you  compel  Pery  to  tell  all  ? " 

"You  must  do  so,  if  you  wish  to  re- 
cover your  place  in  my  esteem,  which  I 
should  regret  to  withdraw  from  you." 

"Pery  will  tell  everything." 

Alvaro  entered  at  this  moment,  hav- 
ing left  his  comrades  on  the  esplanade, 
now  free  from  danger,  and  unharmed 
save  for  some  few  wounds,  which  fortu- 
nately were  not  very  severe.  Cecilia 
grasped  the  young  man's  hands  with 
gratitude ;  Isabel  sent  forth  her  whole 
soul  to  him  in  a  look. 

The  persons  present  grouped  them- 
selves around  Dom  Antonio's  chair,  in 
front  of  which  Pery,  standing  with 
bowed  head,  confused  and  ashamed  as 
though  a  criminal,  was  ready  to  justify 
himself.  One  would  have  thought  that 
he  was  confessing  some  mean  and  un- 
worthy act.     He  began  :  — 

"When  Arare  laid  his  body  on  the 
ground  to  lift  it  up  no  more,  he  called 
Pery,  and  said  :  '  Son  of  Arare,  your 
father  is  going  to  die.  Remember  that 
your  flesh  is  my  flesh  ;  that  your  blood 
is  my  blood.  Your  body  must  not  fur- 
nish a  banquet  to  the  enemy.' 

"Arare  said,  and  took  off  his  cbaplet 
of  berries,  and  gave  them  to  his  son. 
They  were  full  of  poison  ;  they  had 
death  in  them.  If  Pery  was  a  prisoner, 
it  would  be  enough  for  him  to  break 
one  of  these  berries,  and  he  might  laugh 
at  the  conqueror,  who  would  not  dare 
to  touch  his  body. 

"  Pery  saw  that  his  mistress  was  suf- 
fering and  looked  at  his  chaplet ;  he  had 


an  idea ;  Arare's  legacy  might  save  all. 
If  you  had  let  me  do  what  I  wished, 
when  night  came  it  would  not  have 
found  a  single  enemy  alive ;  neither 
whites  nor  Indians  would  have  troubled 
you  any  more." 

The  whole  family  listened  to  this  nar- 
rative with  the  greatest  surprise  ;  they 
understood  from  it  that  Pery  possessed 
a  terrible  weapon — poison;  but  they 
could  not  know  the  means  which  he  had 
employed  or  intended  to  employ  in  the 
use  of  this  agent  of  destruction. 

" Finish  !"  said  Dom  Antonio.  "How 
then  did  you  intend  to  destroy  the 
enemy  ? " 

"  Pery  poisoned  the  water  which  the 
white  men  drink,  and  his  body,  which 
was  to  furnish  the  Aymores  a  ban- 
quet ! " 

A  cry  of  horror  greeted  these  words, 
spoken  by  the  Indian  in  a  simple  and 
natural  tone.  The  plan  that  Pery  had 
formed  to  save  his  friends  stood  revealed 
in  all  its  sublime  self-sacrifice,  and  with 
the  train  of  terrible  and  monstrous 
scenes  that  were  to  accompany  its  con- 
summation. Relying  on  this  poison, 
which  the  Indians  knew  by  the  name  of 
curari,  and  whose  preparation  was  a 
secret  of  a  few  tribes,  Pery  with  his  in- 
telligence and  devotion  had  discovered 
a  way  of  overcoming  the  enemy  single- 
handed,  in  spite  of  their  number  and 
strength.  He  knew  the  violence  and 
quick  effect  of  that  weapon  which  his 
father  had  entrusted  to  him  in  the  hour 
of  death  ;  he  knew  that  a  small  portion 
of  that  subtle  powder  was  enough  to  de- 
stroy in  a  few  hours  the  strongest  and 
most  robust  frame.  He  resolved  there- 
fore to  use  this  power,  which  in  his 
heroic  hand  was  to  become  an  instru- 
ment of  salvation,  and  the  agent  of  a 
terrible  sacrifice  made  to  friendship. 
Two  berries  sufficed ;  one  served  to 
poison  the  water  and  drinks  of  the  re- 
volted adventurers  ;  the  other  accom- 
panied him  till  the  moment  of  expected 
death,  when  it  passed  from  his  hands  to 
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his  lips.  When  the  cazique  seeing  him 
cover  his  face  asked  him  if  he  was  afraid, 
Pery  had  taken  the  poison  into  his  body, 
which  a  few  hours  later  was  to  be  a  germ 
of  death  for  all  those  brave  and  power- 
ful warriors. 

But  what  gave  this  plan  a  stamp  of 
grandeur  and  admirableness,  was  not 
merely  the  heroism  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
the  horrible  beauty  of  the  conception, 
the  superiority  of  thought  that  had  con- 
nected so  many  events  and  subjected 
them  to  its  will,  causing  them  to  follow 
each  other  naturally,  and  proceed  to  a 
necessary  and  sure  result.  For,  it  must 
be  observed,  saving  some  extraordinary 
occurrence  such  as  human  foresight 
cannot  prevent,  Pery,  when  he  left  the 
house,  had  the  certainty  that  matters 
would  result  just  as  in  fact  they  did  re- 
sult. In  attacking  the  Aymores  his 
intention  was  to  excite  their  revenge. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove  him- 
self strong,  valiant,  fearless,  for  the 
savages  to  consider  him  worthy  of  their 
hatred.  With  his  dexterity,  and  the  pre- 
caution he  had  taken  to  make  his  body 
impenetrable,  he  expected  to  avoid 
death  until  he  had  carried  out  his  inten- 
tion ;  but  even  if  he  should  fall  wounded 
he  would  have  time  to  pass  the  poison 
to  his  lips. 

His  foresight,  however,  did  not  de- 
ceive him ;  having  accomplished  what  he 
desired,  having  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Aymores,  he  broke  his  weapon,  and  en- 
treated the  enemy  to  spare  his  life.  This 
was  for  him  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  sacrifice.  But  it  was  necessary ; 
Cecilia's  life  demanded  it ;  death  which 
had  thus  far  respected  him  might  sur- 
prise him,  and  he  wished  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  as  he  was  and  intended  to  be. 
The  custom  of  the  savages  not  to  kill 
their  enemies  in  war,  but  to  take  them 
captive  to  furnish  the  banquet  of  re- 
venge, was  a  guaranty  of  the  success  of 
his  plan. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  In- 
dians, the  whole  tribe  must  take  part  in 


the  feast ;  the  young  women  scarcely 
touched  the  flesh  of  the  prisoner ;  but 
the  warriors  enjoyed  it  as  a  dainty  mor- 
sel, seasoned  by  the  pleasure  of  revenge ; 
and  the  old  women  devoured  it  with 
the  savage  gluttony  of  harpies  gorging 
themselves  with  the  blood  of  their  vic- 
tims. Pery  expected  then  with  every  cer- 
tainty that  within  a  few  hours  the  poi- 
soned body  of  the  victim  would  carry 
death  to  the  executioners,  and  that  he 
alone  would  destroy  a  whole  tribe,  large, 
brave,  powerful,  merely  with  the  aid  of 
that  silent  weapon. 

It  can  now  be  imagined  what  was  his 
despair  at  seeing  this  plan  overthrown. 
After  having  disobeyed  his  mistress, 
after  having  accomplished  everything, 
when  only  the  consummation  was  want- 
ing, when  the  blow  that  would  save  all 
was  ready  to  fall,  to  have  the  face  of 
things  suddenly  changed,  and  his  work, 
the  child  of  so  much  deliberation,  de- 
stroyed, was  too  much  ! 

Even  then  he  wished  to  resist,  wished 
to  remain,  hoping  that  the  Aymores 
would  continue  the  sacrifice ;  but  he 
knew  that  Alvaro's  resolution  was  as 
immovable  as  his  own  ;  that  he  would 
cause  the  death  of  all  the  faithful  defend- 
ers of  Dom  Antonio  without  even  then 
having  the  certainty  of  saving  him. 

For  a  moment  following  Pery's  con- 
fession all  the  actors  in  that  scene  stood 
pale,  amazed  and  terror-stricken,  their 
eyes  riveted  on  the  Indian,  doubting 
whether  they  had  heard  aright ;  their 
horrified  minds  could  not  frame  an  idea ; 
their  trembling  lips  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

Dom  Antonio  was  the  first  to  recover 
his  composure.  Notwithstanding  his 
admiration  for  Pery's  heroic  act,  and  the 
emotions  produced  by  a  conception  at 
once  so  sublime  and  horrible,  one  cir- 
cumstance had  particularly  impressed 
itself  on  his  mind.  The  adventurers 
were  about  to  become  the  victims  of 
poison,  and  however  low  in  baseness  and 
degradation  those  men  had  sunk  through 
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their  treason,  the  nobleman's  sense  of 
honor  could  not  tolerate  such  a  proceed- 
ing. He  would  punish  them  all  with 
death  or  with  contempt,  which  is  a  moral 
death  ;  but  punishment  in  his  opinion 
would  raise  their  death  to  the  height  of 
an  example,  while  revenge  would  lower 
it  to  the  level  of  assassination. 

"  Go,  Ayres  Gomes,"  cried  he  to  his 
esquire  ;  "  run  and  warn  those  unfortu- 
nate men,  if  there  is  still  time  ! " 


V. 


THE    MAGAZINE. 

Cecilia,  upon  hearing  her  father's 
voice,  started  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dream.  She  crossed  the  room  with  an 
unsteady  step,  and  reaching  Pery,  fixed 
full  upon  him  her  blue  eyes  with  an  in- 
definable expression.  Her  look  ex- 
pressed at  the  same  time  her  unbound- 
ed admiration  for  his  heroic  conduct, 
the  deep  grief  she  felt  for  his  loss,  and  a 
gentle  reproof  for  his  not  having  list- 
ened to  her  entreaties. 

The  Indian  did  not  venture  even  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  his  mistress  ;  not  having 
realized  his  desire,  he  now  considered 
everything  he  had  done  as  an  act  of 
folly.  He  felt  guilty,  and  his  conduct, 
heroic  and  sublime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
others,  only  left  behind  for  him  the  pain 
of  having  offended  Cecilia,  and  of  hav- 
ing uselessly  incurred  her  displeasure. 

"Pery,"  said  she  in  despair;  "why 
did  you  not  do  what  your  mistress 
asked  ? " 

He  did  not  know  what  to  reply  :  he 
feared  that  he  had  lost  her  affection, 
and  that  thought  imbittered  the  last 
moments  that  remained  to  him  of  life. 

"Did  not  Cecilia  tell  you,"  continued 
she,  sobbing,  "  that  she  would  not  ac- 
cept safety  at  the  cost  of  your  life  ?  " 

"  Pery  has  already  asked  you  to  par- 
don him  !  "  murmured  the  Indian. 

"  O  if  you  knew  what  suffering  you 
have  today  caused  your  mistress  !  But 
she  pardons  you." 


"  Yes  ! "  -exclaimed  Pery,  his  counte- 
nance lighting  up. 

"  Yes.  Cecilia  pardons  you  for  all 
that  she  has  suffered  and  all  that  she 
is  yet  to  suffer.  But  it  will  be  but  for 
a  little  while, —  "  she  pronounced  those 
words  with  a  sad  smile  of  sublime  res- 
ignation ;  she  knew  that  there  was  no 
further  hope  of  deliverance,  and  that 
thought  almost  reconciled  her. 

But  she  could  not  finish  ;  the  words 
remained  quivering  on  her  lips ;  her 
eyes  rested  on  Pery  with  an  expression 
of  terror  and  dismay.  The  Indian's 
countenance  had  become  distorted  ;  his 
noble  features  disfigured  by  violent  con- 
tractions, his  sunken  cheeks  and  purple 
lips,  gave  him  a  frightful  appearance. 

"The  poison!"  cried  the  spectators 
of  this  dreadful  scene. 

Cecilia  made  a  violent  effort,  and 
springing  to  his  side,  sought  to  revive 
him. 

"Pery  !  Pery  !  "  she  faltered,  warming 
in  her  own  the  icy  hands  of  her  friend. 

"  Pery  is  going  to  leave  you  forever, 
mistress." 

"No  !  no!"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  be- 
side herself.  "  I  do  not  want  you  to  leave 
us  !  O,  you  are  bad  !  very  bad  !  —  if  you 
regarded  your  mistress,  you  would  not 
abandon  her  thus  !  " 

The  tears  bedewed  her  cheeks,  and 
in  her  despair  she  knew  not  what  she 
said.  She  uttered  disconnected  sen- 
tences, without  meaning,  but  they  re- 
vealed the  violence  of  her  anguish. 

"  Do  you  wish  Pery  to  live,  mistress  ? " 
said  the  Indian  with  emotion. 

"Yes!"  answered  she  in  a  supplicat- 
ing tone.    "  I  wish  you  to  live  !  " 

"  Pery  will  live !  " 

The  Indian  made  a  violent  effort,  and 
recovering  somewhat  the  elasticity  of 
his  stiffened  limbs,  went  to  the  door  and 
disappeared.  All  present  followed  him 
with  their  eyes,  and  saw  him  descend  to 
the  plain  and  enter  the  forest  upon  a 
run. 

His  last  word  had  for  a  moment  given 
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hope  to  Dom  Antonio  ;  but  almost  im- 
mediately doubt  took  possession  of  his 
mind ;  he  thought  that  the  Indian  was 
deceiving  himself.  Cecilia,  however, 
had  more  than  a  hope  ;  she  had  almost 
a  certainty  that  Pery  was  not  mistaken  ; 
the  promise  of  her  friend  gave  her  the 
greatest  confidence.  Pery  had  never 
told  her  anything  that  was  not  fulfilled  ; 
what  seemed  impossible  to  others  be- 
came very  easy  to  his  firm  and  immov- 
able will, —  to  the  superhuman  power 
with  which  strength  and  intelligence 
clothed  him. 

When  Dom  Antonio  and  his  family 
returned  filled  with  sadness,  Alvaro, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  armory, 
made  a  sign  of  alarm  to  the  nobleman, 
and  pointed  to  the  chapel. 

The  rear  wall,  on  the  point  of  falling, 
was  rocking  on  its  foundation  like  a  tree 
shaken  by  the  wind. 

Dom  Antonio  smiled,  and,  ordering 
his  family  to  go  into  the  armory,  took 
his  pistol  from  his  belt,  cocked  it,  and 
waited  at  the  door  by  Alvaro's  side. 

At  the  same  instant  a  great  crash  was 
heard,  and  amid  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  that 
rose  from  the  debris  six  men  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  hall. 

Loredano  was  the  first ;  he  had  scarce- 
ly touched  the  floor,  when  he  rose  with 
remarkable  quickness,  and,  followed  by 
his  comrades,  marched  straight  to  the 
armory,  where  the  family  were  gathered. 

But  they  recoiled,  pale  and  trembling, 
terror-stricken  before  the  mute  and  ter- 
rible scene  that  met  their  astounded 
eyes. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  stood  one 
of  the  large  vessels  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware made  by  the  Indians,  containing 
at  least  thirty  pounds  of  powder.  From 
an  opening  in  this  vessel  a  train  led  to 
the  bottom  of  the  magazine,  where  all 
the  nobleman's  munitions  of  war  were 
stored.  Two  pistols,  Dom  Antonio's 
and  Alvaro's,  were  awaiting  the  first 
movements  of  the  adventurers  to  throw 
the  first  spark  into  the  volcano. '  Dona 


Lauriana,  Cecilia,  and  Isabel,  were  on 
their  knees  praying,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  all  the  actors  in  this 
scene  swallowed  up  in  a  common  ruin. 

This  was  the  terrible  weapon  of  which 
Dom  Antonio  had  spoken,  when  he  told 
Alvaro  that  God  had  intrusted  to  him 
the  power  of  striking  all  his  enemies 
dead.  The  young  man  now  understood 
the  reason  why  the  nobleman  had 
obliged  him  to  go  with  all  the  men  to 
rescue  Pery,  thinking  himself  strong 
enough  alone  to  defend  his  family. 

The  adventurers  remembered  Dom 
Antonio's  solemn  oath  ;  the  nobleman 
held  them  all  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  it  was  enough  for  him  to  close  that 
to  crush  them  like  a  lump  of  clay.  Cast- 
ing a  terrified  look  around  them,  the 
six  criminals  wanted  to  fly,  but  had  not 
courage  to  take  a  step,  and  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

At  that  moment  voices  were  heard 
on  the  outside,  and  Ayres  Gomes,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  adventurers, 
appeared  at  the  door. 

Loredano  knew  that  this  time  he  was 
irremediably  lost,  and  resolved  to  sell 
his  life  dearly.  But  a  new  misfortune 
overtook  him.  Two  of  his  comrades 
fell  at  his  feet  writhing  in  horrible  con- 
vulsions, and  uttering  cries  that  excited 
pity  and  compassion. 

At  first  no  one  understood  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  and  violent  death ;  then 
the  thought  of  Pery's  poison  occurred 
to  the  memory  of  some  of  them. 

The  adventurers  who  came  with 
Ayres  Gomes  seized'  Loredano,  and 
knelt  in  confusion  and  shame  at  Dom 
Antonio's  feet,  begging  him  to  pardon 
their  misconduct. 

The  nobleman  had  witnessed  all  these 
occurrences,  which  followed  each  other 
in  such  rapid  succession,  without  leav- 
ing his  first  position.  He  seemed  to  be 
hovering  over  the  human  passions  con- 
tending at  his  feet,  like  a  genius  ready 
to  launch  the  bolt  of  heaven. 

"Your  offense  is  such  as  cannot  be 
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pardoned,"  said  he.  "  But  we  are  now  in 
the  last  hour,  when  God  bids  us  forget 
all  offenses.  Rise,  and  let  all  prepare 
to  die  like  Christians." 

The  adventurers  rose,  and  dragging 
Loredano  out  of  the  room,  withdrew  to 
the  porch  with  consciences  relieved  of 
a  great  weight. 

The  family  could  then,  after  so  many 
agitations,  enjoy  a  little  quiet  and  re- 
pose :  notwithstanding  their  desperate 
situation,  the  accession  of  the  revolted 
adventurers  had  brought  a  feeble  ray  of 
hope. 

But  Dom  Antonio  was  not  misled. 
Since  morning  he  had  known  that  even 
if  the  Aymores  did  not  overcome  him 
by  force  of  arms,  they  would  conquer 
him  by  famine.  All  his  provisions  were 
consumed,  and  only  a  vigorous  sortie 
could  save  the  family  from  the  impend- 
ing fate,  a  fate  more  cruel  than  a  violent 
death. 

The  nobleman  determined  to  exhaust 
his  last  resources  before  confessing  him- 
self vanquished  ;  he  wished  to  die  with 
the  tranquilizing  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing performed  his  duty,  and  of  having 
done  whatever  was  humanly  possible. 
He  called  Alvaro,  and  conferred  with 
him  for  some  time  in  a  low  voice.  They 
were  concerting  means  to  carry  out  the 
idea  upon  which  the  sole  hope  of  safety 
depended. 

In  the  mean  time  the  adventurers  as- 
sembled in  council,  held  a  trial  upon 
Brother  Angelo  di  Luca,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  him. 

The  sentence  having  been  pronounced, 
various  opinions  were  brought  forward 
respecting  the  punishment  that  ought 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  culprit,  each 
seeking  the  crudest  mode  of  death  ;  but 
the  general  sentiment  adopted  the  stake 
as  the  punishment  set  apart  by  the  In- 
quisition for  heretics. 

They  set  up  in  the  courtyard  a  high 
post,  and  piled  up  around  it  a  great 
quantity  of  wood  and  other  combusti- 
bles; then  upon  this  pyre  they  bound 


the  friar,  who  endured  all  their  insults 
and  injuries  without  uttering  a  word. 

A  sort  of  lethargy  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Italian  from  the  moment 
when  the  adventurers  dragged  him  from 
the  hall ;  he  was  conscious  of  his  crime 
and  certain  of  his  condemnation.  Yet 
while  they  were  tying  him  to  the  stake 
an  incident  suddenly  awakened  the  feel- 
ing of  this  man,  stupefied  by  the  thought 
of  death  and  by  the  conviction  that  he 
could  not  escape  from  it.  One  of  the 
adventurers,  one  of  the  five  accomplices 
in  the  last  conspiracy,  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  taking  off  the  belt  that  clasped 
his  doublet,  exhibited  it  to  his  comrades. 
Loredano,  finding  himself  separated 
from  his  treasure,  experienced  a  much 
more  acute  pain  than  that  which  awaited 
him  at  the  stake  ;  for  him  no  punish- 
ment, no  martyrdom  could  equal  this. 
What  had  consoled  him  in  his  last  hour 
was  the  thought  that  this  secret  which 
he  possessed,  but  could  not  turn  to 
account,  would  die  with  him  and  be  lost 
to  all;  that  none  would  enjoy  the  treas- 
ure that  had  eluded  him. 

Therefore,  when  the  adventurer  took 
off  the  girdle  in  which  he  kept  the  pre- 
cious parchment,  he  fairly  roared  with 
anger  and  impotent  rage  ;  his  eyes  be- 
came bloodshot,  and  his  limbs  struggled 
against  the  cords  that  bound  him  to  the 
post.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight ;  his  coun- 
tenance wore  a  brutal  and  savage  ex- 
pression ;  his  lips  foamed  and  hissed 
like  a  serpent ;  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
upon  his  executioners  like  a  beast. 

The  adventurers  laughed  at  his  de- 
spair to  find  himself  robbed  of  his  pre- 
cious treasure,  and  amused  themselves 
by  increasing  his  torture  with  the  prom- 
ise that  as  soon  as  they  were  rid  of  the 
Aymores  they  would  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  silver  mines. 

The  Italian's  rage  redoubled  when 
Martim  Vaz  tied  the  girdle  around  his 
own  body,  and  said  with  a  smile  :  "  You 
know  the  proverb  :  '  The  dainty  is  not 
for  him  who  prepares  it.'  " 
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THE    TRUCE. 


It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night.  The 
adventurers,  seated  around  a  small  fire 
in  the  courtyard,  were  awaiting  the 
cooking  of  a  few  beans,  which  were  to 
form  their  meagre  supper. 

Want  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  abundance :  deprived  of  game, 
their  ordinary  food,  they  were  reduced 
to  a  few  simple  vegetables.  Their  wines 
and  the  fermented  drinks  of  which  they 
partook  largely  had  been  poisoned  by 
Pery,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  throw  them  away,  fortunate  in  not 
having  fallen  victims  to  them.  Lore- 
dano's  closing  the  door  of  the  pantry 
had  saved  them  ;  only  two  of  the  adven- 
turers who  were  with  him  had  touched 
the  liquors,  and  they  a  few  hours  later 
fell  dead,  as  we  have  seen,  when  they 
went  to  attack  Dom  Antonio. 

It  was  not  the  mournful  scenes  they 
witnessed  and  their  critical  situation 
that  imparted  to  these  men,  always  so 
cheerful  and  jovial,  an  unnatural  sad- 
ness. To  die  with  arms  in  their  hands 
fighting  against  the  enemy  was  for  them 
a  natural  thing,  a  thought  to  which  their 
lives  of  adventure  and  peril  had  accus- 
tomed them.  But  not  to  have  a  good 
supper  and  a  jug  of  wine  before  them 
caused  real  dejection.  It  was  the  stom- 
ach cramped  by  want  of  food  that  took 
away  all  disposition  to  laugh  and  make 
merry. 

The  red  flame  now  and  then  waved  in 
the  breeze,  and  at  a  little  distance  illum- 
inated with  its  dim  light  the  counte- 
nance of  Loredano,  tied  to  the  stake 
upon  his  funeral  pile. 

The  adventurers  had  decided  to  defer 
the  penalty,  and  give  the  friar  time  to 
repent  of  his  crimes  and  prepare  to  die 
like  a  Christian  ;  they  therefore  left  him 
the  night  for  reflection.  Perhaps  also 
some  refinement  of  malice  and  revenge 
entered  into  this  determination.     Con- 


sidering the  Italian  as  the  real  cause  of 
their  present  situation,  his  comrades 
hated  him,  and  wished  to  prolong  his 
suffering  in  requital  of  the  injury  he  had 
done  them.  So  from  time  to  time  one 
of  them  rose,  and  going  to  the  friar  up- 
braided him  for  his  wickedness,  and 
covered  him  with  reproaches  and  in- 
sults. Loredano  writhed  with  fury,  but 
uttered  not  a  word,  because  his  execu- 
tioners had  threatened  to  cut  out  his 
tongue. 

Ayres  Gomes  appeared,  to  summon 
the  adventurers  before  Dom  Antonio. 
They  all  hastened  to  obey,  and  in  a  few 
moments  entered  the  hall,  where  the 
whole  family  was  assembled. 

The  subject  under  consideration  was 
a  sortie,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
provisions  to  sustain  the  company  till 
Dom  Diogo  had  time  to  arrive  with  the 
succor  he  had  gone  to  procure.  Dom 
Antonio  decided  to  retain  ten  men  for 
his  own  defense ;  the  rest  were  to  go 
with  Alvaro.  If  they  were  fortunate, 
there  would  still  be  hope ;  if  unsuccess- 
ful, they  could  at  least  all  die  like  Chris- 
tians and  Portuguese. 

The  expedition  was  immediately  made 
ready,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  set 
out,  and  was  lost  in  the  forest.  It  had 
orders  to  get  away  without  being  seen 
by  the  Aymores,  and  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  in  the  neighborhood  a  sufficient 
store  of  food. 

During  the  first  hour  that  followed 
the  departure  those  who  remained  be- 
hind listened  with  attentive  ear,  fearing 
to  hear  at  any  moment  the  report  of 
fire-arms  announcing  a  fight  between 
the  adventurers  and  the  Indians.  Ev- 
erything remained  silent,  and  a  hope, 
though  vague  and  slender,  sprang  up  in 
those  hearts,  torn  by  so  many  sufferings 
and  so  many  griefs. 

The  night  passed  quietly ;  nothing 
indicated  that  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  an  enemy  so  terrible  as  the  Aymores. 
Dom  Antonio  wondered  that  the  sav- 
ages, after  the  attack  in  the  morning, 
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remained  quietly  in  their  camp,  and  had 
not  once  assaulted  the  dwelling.  The 
thought  passed  through  his  mind  that 
they  had  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  some  of  their  principal  warriors ; 
but  he  had  too  long  known  the  vindic- 
tive disposition  and  the  tenacity  of  that 
race  to  harbor  such  a  supposition. 

Cecilia  lay  on  a  sofa,  and  overcome  by 
fatigue,  slept  in  spite  of  the  sad  thoughts 
and  disquietudes  that  disturbed  her.  Is- 
abel, her  heart  oppressed  by  a  terrible 
presentiment,  could  only  think  of  Al- 
varo,  following  him  in  his  perilous  ex- 
pedition, and  mingling  with  her  prayers 
the  burning  words  of  her  love. 

Thus  passed  this  night,  the  first  for 
three  days  in  which  the  family  had  been 
able  to  enjoy  a  few  moments'  repose. 
From  time  to  time  the  nobleman  went 
to  the  window,  and  saw  in  the  distance, 
near  the  river,  the  fires  burning  in  the 
camp  of  the  Aymores  ;  but  a  profound 
calm  reigned  over  the  whole  plain.  Not 
even  the  dim  echo  was  heard  of  one 
of  those  monotonous  songs  with  which 
the  savages  are  wont  at  night  to  accom- 
pany the  swinging  of  their  straw  ham- 
mocks ;  merely  the  rustling  of  the  wind 
among  the  leaves,  the  fall  of  the  water 
upon  the  rocks,  and  the  cry  of  the 
xoitibo.  While  contemplating  the  soli- 
tude, he  would  insensibly  return  to  the 
hope  that  had  a  moment  before  smiled 
upon  him,  but  which  his  judgment  had 
rejected  as  a  mere  illusion.  Everything 
indeed  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  sav- 
ages had  abandoned  their  camp,  leaving 
in  it  only  the  fires  that  had  lighted  the 
preparations  for  their  departure.  To 
one  who,  like  Dom  Antonio,  was  famil- 
iar with  the  habits  of  those  barbarous 
tribes,  who  knew  how  active,  restless, 
and  noisy,  was  the  wandering  life  they 
led,  the  silence  in  which  the  river  mar- 
gin lay  buried  was  a  sure  sign  that  the 
Aymores  were  no  longer  there.  Never- 
theless, the  nobleman,  too  prudent  to 
trust   in  appearances,  had  directed  his 
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men  to  redouble  their  vigilance,  to 
guard  against  any  surprise.  Perhaps 
that  quiet,  that  repose,  was  only  one  of 
those  sinister  calms  that  precede  great 
tempests,  during  which  the  elements 
seem  to  be  gathering  up  their  forces  for 
the  dreadful  struggle,  which  has  for  its 
battle-field  space  and  infinity. 

The  hours  ran  silently  by  ;  the  vinvin- 
ha  sang  its  first  song ;  and  the  white 
light  of  dawn  began  to  dissipate  the 
shades  of  night.  Gradually  day  began 
to  appear  ;  the  morning  hue  mantled  the 
horizon,  and  tinged  the  clouds  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  first  ray 
of  the  sun,  piercing  those  thin  and  trans- 
parent vapors,  shot  through  the  blue  of 
heaven  and  played  upon  the  mountain 
tops. 

The  sun  itself  appeared,  and  torrents 
of  light  inundated  the  whole  forest, 
which  swam  in  a  sea  of  gold  inlaid  with 
brilliants  sparkling  in  every  drop  of  dew 
that  hung  upon  the  leaves. 

The  company  in  the  house,  awaking, 
admired  this  magnificent  spectacle  of 
the  birth  of  a  day,  which  after  so  many 
trials  and  sufferings  seemed  to  them  en- 
tirely new.  A  night  of  quiet  and  repose 
had,  as  it  were,  restored  them  to  life. 
Never  had  those  green  fields,  that  pure 
and  limpid  stream,  those  flourishing 
trees,  those  cloudless  skies,  looked  to 
their  eyes  so  beautiful,  so  smiling,  as 
now. 

Cecilia,  like  a  flower  opening  in  the 
field,  felt  the  fresh  influence  of  morning : 
her  cheeks  regained  their  color,  as  if  a 
ray  of  the  sun  had  kissed  and  left  its 
rosy  impress  upon  them  ;  her  eyes  spar- 
kled ;  and  her  lips,  half  opening  to  inhale 
the  pure  and  balmy  air,  arched  prettily, 
almost  smiling.  Hope,  that  invisible 
angel,  that  gentle  friend  of  sufferers,  had 
found  a  resting  place  in  her  heart,  and 
kept  whispering  in  her  ear  confused 
words,  mysterious  songs,  which  she  did 
not  understand, but  which  comforted  her 
and  poured  a  sweet  balsam  into  her  soul. 

All  in  the  house  felt  something,  an  an- 
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imation,  the  beginning  of  better  things, 
which  revealed  that  a  great  transforma- 
tion had  taken  place  during  the  night ;  it 
was  more  than  hope,  less  than  security. 

Isabel  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
share  the  general  feeling.  Like  her 
cousin,  she  too  had  come  forth  to  wit- 
ness the  dawn  of  day  ;  but  it  was  to  in- 
terrogate nature,  and  ask  the  sun,  the 
light,  the  sky,  whether  the  gloomy  im- 
ages that  had  passed  and  repassed  before 
her  eyes  in  her  long  vigil  were  a  reality 
or  a  vision.  Strange !  That  brilliant  sun, 
that  resplendent  light,  that  azure  sky, 
which  had  given  the  others  new  courage, 
and  should  have  inspired  in  Isabel  the 
same  feeling,  seemed  to  her  on  the  con- 
trary a  bitter  irony.  She  compared  the 
radiant  scene  spread  out  before  her  eyes 
with  the  picture  engraved  in  her  soul ; 
while  nature  smiled,  her  heart  was  weep- 
ing. Amid  this  splendid  festival  of  the 
rising  day,  her  grief,  solitary,  compan- 
ionless,  found  no  sympathy,  and  repulsed 
by  nature  sought  refuge  again  in  her 
bosom.  She  rested  her  head  on  her 
cousin's  shoulder,  and  hid  her  face  there 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sweet  serenity 
pictured  on  Cecilia's  countenance. 

Meantime,  Dom  Antonio  had  taken 
measures  to  ascertain  whether  his  sus- 
picions were  well  grounded,  and  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  savages  had 
abandoned  their  camp.  Ayres  Gomes, 
accompanied  by  Master  Nunes,  left  the 
house,  and  approached  with  every  pre- 
caution the  place  where  the  day  before 
the  Aymores  were  celebrating  the  sac- 
rifice of  Pery.  All  was  deserted  ;  there 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen  the  earthern 
vessels,  the  pieces  of  meat  hanging  from 
the  branches,  and  the  coarse  hammocks 
that  marked  the  halting  place  of  a  horde 
of  savages.  There  was  no  further  room 
for  doubt,  the  Aymores  had  taken  their 
departure  the  evening  before,  after  bury- 
ing their  dead. 

The  esquire  returned  to  give  this  in- 
formation to  the  nobleman,  who  received 
it  with  less  pleasure   than  might  have 


been  expected.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
cause  and  purpose  of  this  sudden  de- 
parture, and  distrusted  it.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Dom  Antonio  was 
a  prudent  and  cautious  man ;  his  forty 
years'  experience  had  made  him  suspi- 
cious ;  on  no  account  would  he  encour- 
age a  hope  in  his  followers  that  might 
be  blasted. 

VII. 

THE    FLIGHT. 

While  the  family  were  enjoying  the 
first  moments  of  tranquillity  after  so 
many  tribulations,  a  cry  was  heard  at 
the  stone  steps. 

Cecilia  sprang  up  with  an  emotion  of 
joy;  she  recognized  Pery's  voice. 

Before  she  could  run  to  meet  her 
friend,  Master  Nunes  had  lowered  a 
plank,  and  Pery  was  already  at  the  door. 

Dom  Antonio,  his  wife,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, stood  mute  with  amazement  and  ter- 
ror. Isabel  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor.  Pe- 
ry had  on  his  shoulders  Alvaro's  lifeless 
body,  and  his  face  wore  an  expression  of 
profound  grief. 

He  laid  his  precious  burden  on  the 
sofa,  and  gazing  on  the  pale  features  of 
him  who  had  been  his  friend  wiped  away 
a  tear  that  coursed  down  his  cheek.  No 
one  ventured  to  break  the  solemn  si- 
lence ;  the  adventurers  who  had  followed 
Pery  as  he  ran  through  their  midst 
stopped  at  the  door  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pity  and  respect  at  the  sad  spec- 
tacle. 

Cecilia  could  not  enjoy  her  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  Pery  safe  and  sound  ;  her 
eyes  in  spite  of  past  sufferings  still  had 
tears  to  shed  for  the  true  and  noble  life 
that  death  had  garnered.  Dom  Anto- 
nio's grief  was  that  of  a  father  for  the 
loss  of  a  son,  the  silent  and  concentrated 
grief  that  shakes  without  wholly  crush- 
ing, powerful  natures. 

After  the  first  shock  had  passed  away 
the  nobleman  interrogated  Pery,  and 
heard  from  his  lips  the  brief  narrative 
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of  the  events  whose  sad  outcome  lay  be- 
fore him. 

On  leaving  the  house  the  evening  be- 
fore, when  he  first  began  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poison  he  had  taken,  Pery's 
purpose  was  to  fulfill  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  Cecilia,  by  seeking  an  infallible 
antidote  whose  existence  was  known  on- 
ly to  the  aged  chiefs  of  his  tribe,  and  to 
the  women  who  assisted  them  in  their 
medical  preparations.  His  mother,  when 
he  set  out  on  his  first  campaign,  had  re- 
vealed to  him  this  secret,  which  would 
save  him  in  case  of  being  wounded  by 
a  poisoned  arrow.  When  he  saw  the 
despair  of  his  mistress,  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  growing  lethargy 
of  the  poison,  and  to  plunge  into  the  for- 
est in  search  of  the  powerful  herb  that 
would  restore  him  to  life,  health,  and 
vigor. 

Nevertheless,  while  he  was  passing 
through  the  woods,  it  sometimes  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  too  late,  that  he  would 
not  arrive  in  time,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  he  should  die  away  from  his  mis- 
tress, and  that  his  last  look  would  not 
rest  upon  her  face.  He  almost  repented 
of  having  left  the  house,  and  not  having 
remained  and  heaved  his  last  sigh  at  Ce- 
cilia's feet,  but  he  remembered  that  she 
was  expecting  him,  that  she  still  had 
need  of  his  life,  and  the  thought  gave 
him  new  strength. 

He  penetrated  into  the  densest  and 
dankest  portion  of  the  forest,  and  there 
in  the  gloom  and  silence  was  enacted 
between  him  and  nature  a  scene  of  sav- 
age life, —  of  that  primitive  life  of  which 
so  feeble  and  distorted  an  image  has 
reached  our  times.  The  day  declined, 
evening  came  on,  and  then  night,  and 
under  that  thick-roofed  vault  where  Pe- 
ry  was  sleeping  as  in  a  sanctuary,  not  a 
sound  had  revealed  what  there  occurred. 

When  the  first  reflection  of  day  pur- 
pled the  horizon  the  leaves  parted,  and 
Pery,  weak,  staggering,  emaciated,  as  if 
he  had  just  recovered  from  a  long  sick- 
ness, left  his  retreat.    He  could  scarcely 


stand,  and  to  walk  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port himself  by  the  branches  that  pro- 
jected into  his  path.  In  this  way  he  pro- 
ceeded through  the  forest,  and  gathered 
some  fruit  which  in  a  measure  restored 
his  strength. 

When  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  riv- 
er he  felt  his  vigor  returning,  and  the 
vital  warmth  beginning  to  reanimate  his 
benumbed  body.  He  threw  himself  in- 
to the  water,  and  when  he  came  out  he 
was  another  man.  A  reaction  had  tak- 
en place ;  his  limbs  had  regained  their 
natural  elasticity,  and  the  blood  flowed 
freely  in  his  veins. 

He  then  set  about  recovering  the 
strength  he  had  lost,  and  whatever  sa- 
vory and  nutritious  morsel  the  forest 
offered  he  made  tributary  to  the  life-giv- 
ing banquet  in  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory  over  death  and  poison. 

The  sun  had  been  some  time  up.  Pe- 
ry, when  he  had  finished  his  meal,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  in  a  pensive  mood, 
when  he  heard  a  discharge  of  fire-arms, 
the  report  of  which  echoed  through  the 
forest.  He  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
shots,  and  a  short  distance  off  in  an  open- 
ing in  the  forest  a  grand  sight  met  his 
eyes. 

Alvaro  and  his  nine  companions,  di- 
vided into  two  columns  of  five  men  each, 
standing  back  to  back,  were  surrounded 
by  more  than  a  hundred  Aymores,  who 
threw  themselves  upon  them  with  sav- 
age fury.  But  the  waves  of  that  torrent 
of  barbarians,  who  rushed  on  with  fright- 
ful yells,  broke  against  that  little  col- 
umn, which  seemed  composed  not  of 
men,  but  of  steel ;  the  swords  played 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it  impen- 
etrable, and  no  savage  approached  with- 
in the  radius  of  a  fathom  but  to  fall  dead. 

The  fight  had  lasted  an  hour.  It  was 
begun  with  fire-arms,  but  the  Aymores 
attacked  with  such  fury  that  it  had  quick- 
ly been  turned  into  a  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gle. 

At  the  moment  when  Pery  appeared 
at  the  margin  of  the  clearing,  a  circum- 
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stance  occurred  to  change  the  fortune 
of  the  combat.     The  adventurer  whose 
back  was  against  Alvaro's,  carried  away 
by  the  ardor  of  the  fight,  stepped  for- 
ward a  few  paces  to  strike  one  of  the 
enemy,  when  the  savages  immediately 
surrounded    him,   leaving   the   column 
broken   and    Alvaro  without    defense. 
Still  the  brave  cavalier  continued  to  per- 
form prodigies  of  valor ;  at  every  turn 
of  his  sword  there  was  one  enemy  the 
less,  one  life  extinguished  at  his  feet  in 
a  river  of  blood.    The  savages  redoubled 
their  fury  against  him,  and  at  every  at- 
tack his  dexterous  arm  moved  unerring- 
ly, while  his  blade  was  scarcely  seen  to 
flash  in  its  rapid  vibrations.    But  as  soon 
as  the  Aymores  saw  that  the  young  man 
was  unprotected  behind,  and  exposed  to 
their  blows,  they  concentrated  on  that 
point,  and  one  of  them  advanced,  and 
raising  with  both  hands  his  heavy  war- 
club,  brought   it   down  upon    Alvaro's 
head.     The  young  man  fell,  but  in  his 
fall  his  sword  described  one  more  semi- 
circle and  struck  down  the  enemy  who 
had  attacked  him  from  behind  ;  the  vio- 
lent pain  gave  to  this  last  stroke  a  su- 
pernatural force. 

As  the  Indians  were  about  to  fall  up- 
on the  cavalier,  Pery  leaped  into  their 
midst,  and  seizing  the  musket  that  lay 
at  his  feet  made  of  it  a  terrible  weapon, 
a  formidable  club,  whose  power  was  soon 
*felt  by  the  Aymores.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  free  from  the  enemy,  he 
took  Alvaro  on  his  shoulders,  and  open- 
ing a  path  with  his  terrible  weapon 
sprang  into  the  forest  and  disappeared. 
A  few  followed  him,  but  he  turned  and 
made  them  repent  of  their  temerity ; 
laying  down  his  burden,  he  loaded  the 
musket  with  the  ammunition  he  found 
on  Alvaro,  and  sent  a  ball  to  meet  his 
most  forward  pursuer  ;  the  rest,  know- 
ing him  through  the  previous  fight,  re- 
turned. 

Pery's  idea  was  to  save  Alvaro,  not 
only  because  of  his  friendship  for  him, 
but  for  the  sake  of   Cecilia,  whom   he 


thought  loved  the  cavalier ;  but  finding 
that  his  body  continued  inanimate  he 
supposed  him  to  be  dead.  Nevertheless 
he  did  not  desist  from  his  purpose  ;  dead 
or  alive  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  him  to 
those  who  loved  him,  that  they  might 
either  restore  him  to  life  or  shed  the  last 
tear  over  his  body. 

When  Pery  ended  his  narrative,  the 
nobleman,  deeply  affected,  went  to  the 
sofa,  and  grasping  the  icy  hand  of  the 
cavalier,  said  :  — 

"  Farewell  for  a  short  time,  brave  and 
valiant  friend ;  for  a  short  time  !  Our 
separation  is  but  for  a  few  moments  ;  we 
shall  soon  meet  again  in  the  mansion  of 
the  just,  where  you  must  be,  and  where  I 
hope  through  the  grace  of  God  to  enter.'' 

Cecilia  gave  to  the  memory  of  the 
young  man  the  last  tears,  and  kneeling 
at  his  feet  with  her  mother  addressed  to 
heaven  a  fervent  prayer. 

Dona  Lauriana  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  the  domestic  medicine-chest 
which  supplied  the  lack  of  professional 
men,  then  very  rare,  especially  far  away 
from  towns  ;  but  the  cavalier  gave  no 
sign  of  life. 

Dom  Antonio,  who  had  understood 
perfectly  what  he  had  to  expect  from  the 
pretended  retirement  of  the  Aymores, 
ordered  his  men  to  make  ready  for  de- 
fense, not  because  he  had  the  least  hope, 
but  because  he  wished  to  resist  to  the 
last. 

Pery,  after  having  answered  all  Ce- 
cilia's questions  respecting  the  way  in 
which  he  had  saved  himself  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  left  the  hall,  and 
examined  the  surroundings  of  the  espla- 
nade. Always  indefatigable  when  his 
mistress  was  concerned,  he  no  sooner 
finished  one  gigantic  undertaking,  like 
that  which  had  taken  him  to  the  camp 
of  the  Aymores,  than  he  tnrned  his  at- 
tention at  once  to  forming  another  plan 
to  save  her. 

After'  his  strategical  examination  he 
went  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  his 
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arms,  which  he  found  undisturbed.  He 
remembered  the  request  he  had  made 
of  Alvaro,  and  reflected  on  the  freak  of 
destiny  that  gave  back  life  to  him,  a  man 
thrice  dead,  and  snatched  it  from  the  cav- 
alier whom  he  had  left  safe  and  sound. 

VIII. 

A   BRIDE. 

r 

An  hour  after,  Pery,  leaning  out  of  the 
window  of  the  room  that  had  belonged 
to  his  mistress,  was  looking  attentively 
at  a  tree  standing  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  He  seemed  to  be  studying  the 
curves  of  the  twisted  branches,  meas- 
uring the  distance  to  them,  their  height 
and  size,  as  if  on  this  depended  the  solu- 
tion of  some  great  difficulty  with  which 
his  mind  was  struggling.  While  he  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  this  minute  examin- 
ation, he  felt  a  timid  and  delicate  hand 
touch  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

He  turned.  It  was  Isabel,  who  had 
approached  like  a  shadow,  without  mak- 
ing the  least  noise.  She  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  and  a  mortal 
pallor  overspread  her  face,  yet  her  coun- 
tenance wore  an  expression  of  calmness 
or  rather  of  fixity,  which  was  alarming. 

On  coming  to  herself  she  had  cast 
her  eye  over  the  room,  as  if  to  satisfy 
herself  that  what  had  occurred  was  not 
a  dream.  The  hall  was  deserted  ;  Dom 
Antonio  had  gone  out  to  give  his  orders  ; 
his  wife,  kneeling  in  the  chapel  on  a 
heap  of  ruins,  was  praying  at  the  foot 
of  a  cross  still  standing  near  the  altar. 
In  the  rear  of  the  apartment  on  a  sofa 
lay  the  motionless  figure  of  the  cava- 
lier; at  his  feet  a  wax  candle  was  burn- 
ing, which  gave  forth  a  pale  light.  Ce- 
cilia was  at  her  side,  striving  to  restore 
her. 

When  her  eye  rested  on  the  body 
of  her  lover,  she  rose  as  if  under  the 
impulse  of  some  supernatural  power, 
crossed  the  ball  quickly  and  knelt  in  her 
turn  by  the  side  of  that  bed  of  death. 
But  it  was  not  to  offer  a  prayer  that  she 


knelt ;  it  was  to  lose  herself  in  the  con- 
templation of  that  pale  and  icy  face, 
those  cold  lips,  those  sightless  eyes, 
which  she  loved  in  spite  of  death. 

Cecilia  respected  her  cousin's  grief, 
and  with  that  instinctive  delicacy  which 
only  women  possess,  knew  that  love  has 
a  sentiment  of  diffidence  and  modesty 
even  in  the  presence  of  death.  She  ac- 
cordingly went  out,  that  Isabel  might 
weep  without  restraint. 

Some  time  after  Cecilia  left  the  room, 
Isabel  rose  and  walked  automatically 
through  the  house.  Seeing  Pery  at  a 
distance,  she  drew  near  and  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  Indian  and  the  girl  had  hated  each 
other  from  the  first  day  of  their  meeting. 
In  Isabel  it  was  the  hatred  of  a  race  that 
degraded  her  in  her  own  eyes ;  in  Pery 
it  was  the  natural  repugnance  which  man 
feels  toward  those  in  whom  he  recog- 
nizes an  enemy.  Therefore  Pery,  when 
he  saw  Isabel  standing  at  his  side,  was 
greatly  astonished,  especially  when  he 
noticed  the  look  of  entreaty  which  she 
bestowed  upon  him,  as  though  soliciting 
a  favor. 

"  Pery ! " 

The  Indian  was  deeply  affected  by  her 
suffering,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  spoke  a  word  to  her. 

"  Do  you  want  Pery  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  came  to  ask  a  favor.  You  will  not 
refuse  me,  will  you  ? "  faltered  she. 

"  Speak :  if  it  is  anything  that  Pery 
can  do,  he  will  not  refuse." 

"  Do  you  promise  me,  then  ? "  ex- 
claimed Isabel,  while  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  an  expression  of  delight. 

"Yes,  Pery  promises." 

"Come!" 

With  this  word  she  made  a  sign  to  the 
Indian,  and  followed  by  him  proceeded 
to  the  hall,  which  was  still  deserted  as 
she  had  left  it.  She  stopped  by  the  side 
of  the  sofa,  and  pointing  to  the  inani- 
mate body  of  her  lover  motioned  to  Pery 
to  take  it  in  his  arms. 

The  Indian  obeyed,  and  followed  Isa- 
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bel  to  a  retired  room  at  one  side  of  the 
house  ;  there  he  laid  his  burden  on  a  bed, 
whose  curtains  the  maiden  half  opened, 
blushing  like  a  bride. 

She  blushed  because  the  apartment 
in  which  they  were  was  the  room  she  had 
occupied,  and  she  found  it  still  peopled 
with  the  dreams  of  her  love ;  because 
the  bed  which  received  her  lover  was  her 
virgin  bed ;  because  she  was  really  a 
bride  of  the  tomb. 

Pery,  having  fulfilled  the  maiden's 
wish,  withdrew,  and  returned  to  his 
work,  which  he  pursued  with  untiring 
constancy. 

As  soon  as  she  found  herself  alone, 
Isabel  smiled  ;  but  her  smile  partook  of 
the  ecstasy  of  grief,  the  luxury  of  suffer- 
ing, which  brings  a  smile  to  the  lips  of 
martyrs  in  the  last  hour. 

She  took  from  her  bosom  the  glass 
phial  in  which  she  kept  her  mother's 
hair,  and  riveted  on  it  an  eager  look  ; 
but  soon  shook  her  head.  She  had 
changed  her  mind ;  the  secret  shut  up 
in  the  phial,  the  subtle  dust  that  it  con- 
tained, the  death  that  her  mother  had 
confided  to  her,  did  not  satisfy  her ;  it 
was  too  speedy,  almost  instantaneous. 

She  then  lighted  a  wax  candle  that 
stood  on  a  bureau  by  the  side  of  an  ivory 
crucifix.  Afterward  she  fastened  the 
door,  closed  the  window,  and  filled  up 
every  crack  through  which  the  light  of 
day  might  enter.  The  room  remained 
in  darkness ;  just  around  the  burning 
taper  a  dim  halo  shone  forth  amid  the 
obscurity,  and  lighted  up  the  image  of 
Christ. 

The  maiden  knelt  and  offered  a  short 
prayer,  asking  of  God  a  last  favor,  pray- 
ing eternity  and  bliss  for  her  love,  which 
had  been  so  brief  on  earth. 

After  her  prayer  was  ended  she  took 
the  light,  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  removed  the  curtain,  and  in  a  sort 
of  trance  became  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  her  lover. 

Alvaro  seemed  only  to  be  sleeping; 
his  handsome  countenance  betrayed  no 


alteration  ;  death,  in  impressing  on  his 
features  the  pallor  of  wax  and  marble, 
had  only  fixed  their  expression,  and 
transformed  the  handsome  cavalier  into 
a  beautiful  statue. 

Isabel  broke  the  trance  to  go  again  to 
the  bureau,  on  which  were  some  marine 
shells  of  pearly  hue,  such  as  are  found 
on  our  shores,  and  a  basket  of  many-col- 
ored straw. 

This  basket  contained  all  the  aromatic 
resins,  all  the  perfumes,  that  the  trees 
of  our  country  afford,  such  as  mastic, 
benzoin,  and  balsam. 

She  placed  in  one  of  the  shells  the 
greater  part  of  the  perfumes,  and  set 
fire  to  a  few  drops  of  the  benzoin,  which 
communicated  the  flame  to  the  other 
resins. 

Tufts  of  whitish  smoke,  impregnated 
with  intoxicating  perfumes,  rose  in 
dense  spirals,  and  filled  the  room  with 
transparent  clouds  which  undulated  in 
the  pale  light  of  the  taper. 

Isabel,  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
with  the  hands  of  her  lover  in  her  own 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  dear  image,' 
murmured  disconnected  sentences,  se- 
crets of  her  love,  inarticulate  sounds, 
which  are  the  true  language  of  the  heart 

Sometimes  she  dreamed  that  Alvaro 
was  still  alive,  that  he  was  whispering 
in  her  ear  the  confession  of  his  love,  and 
she  spoke  to  him  as  if  her  lover  heard 
her,  told  him  the  secrets  of  her  passion, 
poured  out  her  whole  soul  in  the  words 
that  fell  from  her  lips.  Her  delicate 
hand  brushed  away  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  caressed  his  icy  cheeks 
and  cold,  mute  lips,  as  if  to  draw  forth  a 
smile.  "  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me  ? " 
murmured  she  gently.  "Do  you  not 
know  your  Isabel  ?  Tell  me  once  more 
that  you  love  me  !  O  speak  that  word, 
that  my  soul  may  not  distrust  its  happi- 
ness !     I  entreat  you  !  " 

And  with  attentive  ear,  with  half  open 
lips  and  palpitating  breast,  she  awaited 
the  sound  of  that  loved  voice,  the  echo 
of  that  first  and  last  word  of   her  sad 
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love.  But  silence  alone  gave  answer ; 
her  bosom  merely  inhaled  the  clouds  of 
intoxicating  perfumes  that  sent  a  burn- 
ing flame  coursing  through  her  veins. 

The  room  then  presented  a  weird  as- 
pect. In  the  dim  extremity  a  circle  of 
light  stood  forth,  enveloped  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke.  In  that  luminous 
sphere,  like  an  apparition,  appeared  Al- 
varo  stretched  out  on  the  bed,  and  Isabel 
leaning  over  the  face  of  her  lover,  to 
whom  she  continued  to  talk,  as  though 
he  were  listening  to  her.  The  girl  be- 
gan to  feel  her  breath  fail  her ;  her  chest 
was  oppressed  with  suffocation  ;  and  yet 
an  inexpressible  luxury  intoxicated  her  ; 
a  boundless  delight  resided  in  those  sti- 
fling perfumes. 

In  her  delirium  she  raised  herself  up, 
her  bosom  expanded,  and  her  mouth 
half-opening  pressed  against  the  cold 
and  icy  lips  of  her  lover  ;  it  was  her  first 
and  last  kiss,  her  bridal  kiss.  It  was  a 
slow  agony,  a  dreadful  nightmare,  in 
which  pain  contended  with  pleasure,  in 
which  the  sensations  had  at  once  a  re- 
finement of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  in 
which  death,  while  torturing  the  body, 
poured  into  the  soul  celestial  emana- 
tions. 

Suddenly  Isabel  thought  that  Alva- 
ro's  lips  moved,  that  a  feeble  moan 
escaped  from  his  breast,  but  a  moment 
before  insensible  as  marble. 

She  supposed  she  was  mistaken.  But 
no ;  Alvaro  was  alive,  really  alive.  His 
hands  grasped  hers  convulsively  ;  his 
eyes,  gleaming  with  a  strange  fire,  rest- 
ed on  her  face  ;  a  breath  reanimated  his 
lips,  which  exhaled  a  word  almost  inau- 
dible, — 

"  Isabel  ! " 

The  maiden  uttered  a  feeble  cry  of 
joy,  amazement,  fear ;  in  her  bewilder- 
ment she  perceived  with  horror  that  she 
was  killing  her  lover,  was  sacrificing  him 
through  a  fatal  mistake.     With  a  great 


effort  she  raised  her  head,  and  sought  to 
reach  the  window,  and  let  in  the  air  ; 
she  knew  that  her  death  was  inevitable, 
but  she  would  save  Alvaro. 

But  at  the  moment  she  was  rising  his 
hands  grasped  hers  and  drew  her  back 
to  the  bed,  and  her  eyes  again  met  those 
of  her  lover.  Isabel  no  longer  had 
strength  to  resist  and  carry  out  her  he- 
roic sacrifice ;  her  head  fell,  and  their 
lips  met  a  second  time  in  a  long  kiss,  in 
which,  those  twin  souls  blended  in  one, 
took  flight  to  heaven  and  sought  shelter 
in  the  bosom  of  their  Creator. 

The  clouds  of  smoke  and  perfume 
grew  denser  and  denser,  and  enveloped 
the  lovers  like  a  shroud. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  door  was  forced  open,  and  a  dense 
mass  of  smoke  poured  forth,  almost  suf- 
focating Cecilia  and  Pery,  who  stood 
ready  to  enter. 

The  maiden,  restless  at  the  long  ab- 
sence of  her  cousin,  learned  from  Pery 
that  she  was  in  her  room  ;  but  the  In- 
dian kept  back  part  of  the  truth,  he  did 
not  tell  where  he  had  carried  Alvaro's 
body. 

Twice  Cecilia  had  gone  to  the  door, 
listened,  and  heard  nothing  ;  at  length 
she  determined  to  knock  and  speak  to 
Isabel,  but  got  no  response.  She  called 
Pery  and  told  him  what  she  had  done ; 
the  Indian,  seized  with  a  presentiment, 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  door  and  forced 
it  open. 

When  the  current  of  air  had  driven 
out  the  smoke,  Cecilia  could  enter  and 
view  the  scene  we  have  described.  She 
started  -back,  and  respecting  that  mys- 
tery of  a  profound  love  made  a  sign  to 
Pery  and  withdrew. 

The  Indian  closed  the  door  again  and 
followed  his  mistress. 

"  She  died  happy  ! "  said  Pery. 

Cecilia  turned  full  upon  him  her  large 
blue  eyes  and  blushed. 

James  W.  Hazves. 


[concluded  in  next  number.] 
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THE  REFORMATORY  MOVEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A    STUDY    IN    PENOLOGY. 


The  two  State  Prisons  of  California 
by  their  last  annual  reports  contain  1573 
prisoners,  or  80.3  per  cent  of  the  age  of 
forty  years  and  under.  There  are  con- 
fined in  the  same  prisons  1044  young  men 
thirty  years  of  age  and  under,  out  of  a 
total  of  1958  prisoners,  being  53.3  per 
cent  that  are  still  plastic  mentally  and 
morally,  and  susceptible  theoretically  to 
the  influence  of  proper  reformative 
agencies. 

The  mere  withdrawal  of  so  many 
young  men  from  the  channels  of  ordi- 
nary activity  is  in  itself,  economically 
considered,  not  a  matter  of  so  great 
moment  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  it 
means  the  return  to  the  general  circu- 
lation of  just  so  much  material  debased 
by  contact  with  the  morally  disintegrat- 
ing influences  of  prison  life,  it  assumes 
graver  features.  The  young  man  as  a 
factor  in  the  nation's  life  is  a  moral 
reserve  fund,  upon  which  society  has  a 
right  to  draw  for  future  contingencies. 
Pericles  justly  deplored  the  loss  to 
Greece  of  her  young  men  in  battle, — 
"  like  the  loss  which  the  year  suffers  by 
the  destruction  of  spring."  Moral  de- 
generation is  worse  than  death,  inas- 
much as  crime  is  self-perpetuating.  It 
compounds  itself.  As  a  factor  in  civil 
life  it  presents  a  serious  problem  con- 
sidered in  this  light.  To  the  political 
economist,  the  moralist,  the  reformer, 
it  turns  its  different  phases,  to  all  alike 
vital  in  their  ultimate  bearing. 

Tracing  the  course  of  crime,  the  pub- 
licist reports  an  alarming  increase  in  its 
volume,  outstripping  generally  the  ra- 
tio of  increase  in  population.  The  crim- 
inal population  of  California  in  1873  was 
931 ;  in  1893,  1958.  The  main  channel 
of  supply  that  feeds  the  volume  of  crim- 


inal life  lies  in  that  large  proportion  of 
our  population  already  criminally  in- 
clined—  the  outcast  and  pauper  element 
of  society  that  forms  the  sedimentary 
basis  especially  of  urban  life,  and  whose 
physical  existence  seems  to  be  determ- 
ined largely  by  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  (morally)  unfittest,  with  a  saving 
clause  in  favor  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
residue,  with  whom  life  resolves  itself 
largely  into  a  "  battle  for  bread  "  under 
plea  of  necessity  which  knows  no  law. 
Whether  this  mass  of  seemingly  irre- 
sponsible life  shall  remain  unchecked 
by  counteracting  forces  until  it  results 
in  a  final  cataclysm,  or  whether  proper 
practical  measures  shall  be  devised, 
having  the  uplifting  and  betterment  of 
these  classes  at  heart,  becomes  the  para- 
mount question,  and  its  solution  the 
most  puzzling  problem  of  the  day.  If 
recognized  penal  and  judicial  systems 
are  ineffectual,  can  the  scientific  and 
philanthropic  spirit  of  the  age  combine 
forces  and  supply  the  defection?  A 
man  is  certainly  worthy  as  much  con- 
sideration as  a  machine.  To  advance 
the  race  is  assuredly  as  important  as  to 
improve  a  breed  of  horses.  A  respon- 
sibility to  find  a  prevention,  if  not  a 
cure,  certainly  finds  us.  If  the  case  is 
hopeless,  then  is  our  preaching  vain. 

The  impotent,  the  weak,  the  youthful, 
are  peculiarly  the  people's  wards.  It  is 
a  truism  that  speaks  hopefully  of  our 
evolution  out  of  barbarism.  Broadly 
stated,  the  status  of  the  morally  incom- 
petent is  perhpas  not  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  mentally  unsound.  If  the 
scalpel  promises  to  solve  the  mysteries 
of  cerebral  pathology,  may  we  not  equal- 
ly hope  for  some  revelations  upon  moral 
neurotomy  without  the  necessity  of   a 
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clean  cut  between  the  first  and  second 
vertebrae  ?  At  any  rate,  groping  our  way 
along  beaten  paths,  we  feel  ourselves  in 
company  with  the  best  thought  of  the 
ages,  when  we  affirm  that  the  concrete 
solution  of  the  problem  of  crime  lies  not 
only  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
but  largely  of  probabilities,  when  consid- 
ered at  its  inception, —  with  the  youth, — 
before  moral  atrophy  has  fixed  the  mould 
and  determined  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Old  Homer  wisely  said,  "Children 
belong  less  to  the  parents  than  to  the 
State.  It  is  too  late  to  mend  them  when 
they  are  spoiled.  It  is  much  better  to 
prevent  the  evil  than  to  be  obliged  to 
punish  it."  Modern  utilitarianism  has 
crystalized  this  sentiment  into  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  and  housed  it  in  State 
universities  with  splendid  lavishment  of 
talent  and  prodigality  of  wealth.  The 
question  vital  to  our  subject  is,  do  these 
appliances  extend  their  beneficence  far 
enough?  —  do  they  reach  the  bottom 
line  ?  —  do  they  contemplate  that  large 
residue  of  population  at  the  base  of 
the  social  fabric  from  whose  ranks  are 
evolved  the  youthful  wrong-doer  and 
the  incipient  criminal  ?  To  reach  this 
class  at  the  proper  stage  and  give  them 
an  impetus  away  from  wrong  doing  in 
spite  of  a  depressing  environment,  con- 
stitutes the  true  criminal  problem  that 
confronts  the  earnest  thinker.  To  give 
society  and  its  institutions  a  moral 
uplift,  you  must  put  your  educational 
forces  and  moral  leverage  beneath  the 
fabric,  at  the  foundation  of  the  social 
structure.  Elevate  the  lower  stratum, 
—  the  upper  is  bound  to  go  with  it.  If 
half  the  millions  lavished  upon  popu- 
lar education  for  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  the  average  youth  of  our 
land  were  directed  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm to  this  abandoned  and  basic  ele- 
ment, the  result  might  perhaps  be  as 
flattering  as  it  would  be  surprising  and 
satisfactory.  The  applied  cure  would 
in  that  case  extend  at  least  as  deep  as 


the  seat  of  the  ailment,  and  remedy  and 
disease  be  brought  face  to  face. 

The  criminal  broadly  speaking,  is, 
largely  a  creature  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment. Science  may  dogmatize  and 
classify  him  with  Tyndall  and  Ferri, 
as,  a  criminal  by  passion,  of  occasion,  by 
habit,  or  by  instinct ;  he  yet  remains 
intensely  human  with  exaggerated  ten- 
dencies and  a  weak  volition  swayed  by 
nerve-storms  and  impulsations  as  far 
fetched  as  mysterious.  Nature  herself 
is  deeply  implicated  in  his  makeup. 
Given,  a  thick  cranial  structure, —  the 
brain  mass  largely  below  the  equator, — 
bulging  perceptives,  and  a  retreating 
forehead,  all  set  in  heavy  framework, 
and  you  have  a  sample  of  nature's  "ap- 
prentice hand,"  outranking  the  poet  in 
that  he  is  both  born  a7id  made,  with  ar- 
rested  development.  How  far  society 
is  responsible  in  such  cases  might  prove 
a  question  seriously  implicating  her, 
both  before  and  after  the  fact. 

That  the  hope  for  a  comparative  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  crime  lies  (as  al- 
ready pointed  out)  largely  upon  the  side 
of  the  youthful  recalcitrant  goes  with- 
out saying.  The  trouble  with  the  mixed 
prison  system,  as  affecting  reform  in 
connection  with  this  class,  is  that  it  lays 
no  stress  upon  this  fact,  thus  practically 
not  only  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  but 
employing  clumsy  and  ineffective  meth- 
ods. The  channel  of  crime  can  be  ef- 
fectually cut  off  at  but  two  points  in  the 
individual  career  :  first,  when  the  char- 
acter is  hardened  beyond  cure,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  imperfectly  solved  by  the 
indeterminate  sentence  which  consigns 
the  offender  to  life  detention,  and  which, 
while  it  does  no  injury,  but  under  proper 
prison  system  actual  benefit,  to  the  sub- 
ject, protects  society  and  cuts  off  the 
source  of  propagation  ;  and  secondly, 
as  already  sketched,  with  the  youth, 
when  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  re- 
spond to  remedial  agencies,  purifying 
and  directing  the  stream  of  life  at  or 
near   its  fountain  head.     Thus  are  cut 
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off  the  two  sources  of  criminal  life  at 
both  inlet  and  outlet.  The  whole  trend 
of  modern  criminal  anthropology  lies  in 
this  direction. 

From  the  German  brain  has  sprung 
the   idea   of   modern   reformatory   and 
trades  schools,  to  take  a  foremost  place 
in  effective   measures   for  the  cure  of 
crime  at  its  inception.     All  along  the 
line  of  advance  prison  movement  these 
institutions  have  sprung  up  to  mark  the 
climax  of  the  best  practical,  scientific, 
and    experimental   thought   upon    this 
subject.    The  reformatory  proper  trains 
juvenile  offenders  by  direct  contact  with 
proper  educational   facilities,    practical 
ethics,  and   applied    Christianity,  with 
the   industrial   and    other  features   as 
adjuncts.    The  Industrial  plan  educates 
the  more  advanced  youth  in  trades  and 
mechanical  training  and  industrial  oc- 
cupation, with  the  educational  and  eth- 
ical as  corollary,  all  converging  upon  the 
central  idea  so  to  train  heart,  and  head, 
and  hand,  as  to  prepare  the  subject  to 
take  his  place  in  society  as  a  law-abiding 
citizen  and  producer.     One  of  the  best 
and  earliest   types  of   the  reformatory 
proper  in  this  country  is  the  one  at  El- 
mira,  New  York,  established  about  1866, 
and  that  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  dat- 
ing back  still  farther  ;  also  at  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio,  (1858,)  all  modeled  upon  the 
plan  of  the  original  institution  at  Horn, 
Germany.     The  general  plan  and  scope 
of  these  institutions  are  similar.     For 
the  industrial  institution  proper  (for  the 
more  mature  population)  the  technical 
and  industrial  feature,  with  the  mental, 
moral,  and  religious,  as  adjuncts,  is,  I 
believe,  the  type  and  keynote  of  the 
true  reformative  principle.     By  our  last 
prison  reports  we  find  only  about  337 
useful  trades  out  of  a  total  of  1233  pris- 
oners, or  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Of  young  men,  eighteen  years  and  un- 
der, scarcely  any  come  with  trades  or 
apprenticeships.      Idleness   is   directly 
and  indirectly  the  cause  of  two  thirds 
of   the  crime.     It   is  the  open  door  of 


opportunity.  Labor,  honest,  remunera- 
tive, self-respecting  labor,  is  an  element 
of  contentment,  and  contentment  is  con- 
ducive to  virtue  and  good  citizenship. 
All  education  without  this  end  in  view 
falls  short  of  the  ideal.  Indeed,  I  some 
times  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  for 
parents  and  young  men  to  seek  the  pro- 
fessions at  the  expense  of  the  trades.  A 
producer  is  the  highest  style  of  citizen. 

Every  youthful  recalcitrant  in  whom 
is  ingrafted  the  habit  of  industrial  occu- 
pation is  an  exceedingly  hopeful  subject 
toward  reform,  and  the  conditions  given, 
to  ultimate  good  citizenship. 

The  proper  establishment  of  trades 
schools,  besides  inculcating  this  princi- 
ple, tends  to  develop  a  spirit  of  sterling 
independence  and  self  respect,  that  fits 
a  man  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  lib- 
erty. Such  trades  should  be  taught  re- 
gardless of  outlay  or  returns  to  the  State, 
where  dollars  and  cents  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  against  the  ends  sought.  I 
affirm  here,  that  the  State  that  provides 
so  liberally  for  the  training  and  super- 
cultivation  of  her  better  classes  can  as- 
suredly afford  to  extend  her  liberal  hand 
to  her  less  fortunate  wards,  without  the 
hope  of  further  returns  than  that  implied 
in  restored  citizenship  and  rehabilitated 
manhood.  The  same  legislative  and 
municipal  liberality,  backed  by  public 
sentiment  (presumably),  that  legalizes 
the  establishing  of  soul-destroying  and 
man-debasing  institutions,  can  assuredly 
afford  to  exercise  an  equal  liberality  in 
helping  to  build  up  what  she  tears  down. 
If  society  would  devote  nearly  as  much 
interest  and  outlay  toward  elevating  the 
standards  of  socia  1,  civil,  and  individual 
purity  as  she  frequently  does  (or  permits) 
toward  lowering  it  in  these  respects, 
there  would  be  less  crime  and  pauperism 
in  the  land  to  be  curtailed  by  expensive 
legislative  tinkering  and  cumbersome 
legal  enactments. 

Employments  that  incite  to  love  of 
out-door  labor  are  justly  advocated  by 
these  institutions  as  laying  a  basis  con- 
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ducive  to  reformation.  The  proportion 
of  criminals  living  in  the  country  is  to 
those  living  in  cities  as  one  to  fifteen. 
The  choice  of  trades  and  technical  edu- 
cation is  based  upon  natural  adaptation, 
with  due  reference  to  ready  employment 
and  emolument. 

The  educational  features,  through  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  school  of  let- 
ters, we  believe  to  be  a  factor  second  on- 
ly to  the  industrial.     Education  inten- 
.  sifies  the  moral  character  in  man,  what- 
ever be  its  trend.  It  is  a  potential  power. 
It  makes  the  good  man  better  and  the 
bad  man  worse.    While  not  infrequently 
joined  with  crime  the  union  is  unnat- 
ural.    Its   uncongeniality    is    nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  a  prison,  where 
the  proportion  of  ignorance  is  as  twenty 
to  one.     The  crimes  and  wrong-doing 
of  an  educated  and  accomplished  man 
are  estimated  and  magnified  largely  by 
comparison.     We  did  not  expect  it  of 
him.    Ignorance  and  crime  are  the  twin 
progeny  of  darkness.      Every  glimpse 
of  light  glorifies  a  virtue  and   puts  to 
shame  some  inherent  vice.    An  enlight- 
ened man   stultifies    himself   when  he 
commits  an  overt  act,  and  for  this  very 
reason  society  is  quick  to  cry  him  down. 
At  heart  the  universal  sense  is  just,  when 
it  measures  a  man's  moral  status  by  his 
relative  intelligence,  and   pleads   igno- 
rance in  mitigation.     The  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education  reports  "eighty  per 
cent  of  the  crime  of  New  England  is 
committed  by  the  uneducated.     Three 
to  seven  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  commits  thirty  per 
cent  of  all  its  crimes,  and  less  than  one 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  is  committed  by  the 
educated."    In  our  own  prison  (1890)  at 
San  Ouentin,  out  of  1392  inmates  but 
665,  or  less  than  one  half,  are  able  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher  in  English,  and 
240  are  wholly  illiterate.     Out  of  thirty 
young  men  in  my  day  school,  but  three 
had  ever  read  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.    Strike  out  the  fact  of  illiteracy 
and  you  eliminate  the  main  condition  un- 


der which  crimejexists.  As  a  reformative 
agency  in  the  treatment  of  the  youth, 
education  is  the  twin  sister  to  Christiani- 
ty, to  which  she  is  and  ever  has  been  as 
the  voice  of  one  crying  "prepare  ye  the 
way."  Education  imparts  force  to  char- 
acter. It  adds  strength  to  virtue.  It 
opens  avenues  toactivity.  You  can  hard- 
ly educate  the  mental  without  implicat- 
ing the  moral  faculties.  Their  roots  in- 
tertwine. 

The  progress  of  these  young  men  in 
mental  tasks  is,  as  a  rule,  remarkably 
rapid.  As  to  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing, it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  Its 
spirit  and  teaching  should  be  the  atmos- 
phere that  pervades  such  institutions, 
not  so  much  inculcated  as  doctrine  as 
shown  in  practice. 

The  recreative,  the  gymnastic,  the  mil- 
itary features  are  all  equally  character- 
istic of  the  well-governed  reformatory. 
Germany  has  long  since  demonstrated 
the  practical  utility  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  Mr.  Brockway  records  its  eminent 
place  in  his  institution.  The  military 
inculcates  discipline  and  a  spirit  of 
obedience,  as  well  as  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  and  pride.  The  best  institu- 
tions make  the  most  of  it.  A  well  ar- 
ranged system  of  credits  regulates  the 
standing  of  the  inmate  in  his  several  de- 
partments, and  determines  his  grading 
with  reference  to  his  final  discharge. 
Promotion  from  the  ranks,  even  to  posi- 
tions of  emolument  and  trust,  in  the  in- 
stitution, is  a  feature  of  nearly  all.  The 
Elmira,  out  of  forty-three  employees,  re- 
ports fully  one  half  from  the  parole  list. 
Strict  obedience  to  order  prevails,  and 
infraction  meets  with  swift  and  sure 
retribution.  Segregation  is  usually  based 
upon  degree  of  culpability,  or  crime,  or 
age,  and  a  thorough  examination  and 
record  is  made  upon  entrance,  physical, 
moral,  and  mental,  with  environments, 
antecedents,  and  so  on. 

As  to  the  buildings,  the  cottage  plan 
is  most  generally  adopted.  It  consists 
of  a   simple   division   of   inmates   into 
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family  groups  of  twenty  to  fifty,  in  sin- 
gle cottages  clustered  about  a  central 
or  administrative  building,  each  super- 
intended by  a  man  and  wife,  and  teacher 
for  school  of  letters,  usually  a  female. 
The  school  of  trades  is  superintended 
by  trained  mechanics,  all  overseen  by 
one  head,  upon  whose  wisdom,  ability, 
and  undivided  authority,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  whole  must  largely  depend. 
The  system  of  gradation,  and  the  con- 
duct and  markings  of  the  inmates  under 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
system,  place  the  subject's  fate  practi- 
cally in  his  own  hands,  dependent  upon 
good  behavior  and  reasonable  evidence 
of  reform  and  subsequent  good  conduct 
while  on  parole,  thus  demonstrating  his 
fitness  to  regain  his  liberty.  The  parole 
system  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  and  is  probation- 
ary in  its  character,  dismissing  the  sub- 
ject upon  prescribed  rules  governing 
his  subsequent  conduct,  and  guaranteed 
employment  during  such  term.  It  is 
plain,  if  conduct  is  three  fourths  of  life, 
under  this  system  it  is  all  of  it. 

A  criminal  is  a  being,  as  has  been  well 
said,  who  is  at  outs  with  his  surround- 
ings and  the  established  condition  of 
things.  To  make  him  satisfied  there- 
with, and  put  him  at  ease  and  content- 
ment, is  great  gain.  The  mode  and  sys- 
tem above  described  may  at  first  sit 
uneasily  upon  him.  But  he  adjusts  him- 
self of  necessity.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner puts  it  clearly,  as  given  in  Hon.  R. 
T.  Devlin's,  State  Prison  Commissioner 
admirable  report,  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  of  the  workings  of  the  El- 
mira  institute  :  "  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  put  a  man  through  a  drill  of 
that  kind  without  changing  him.  At 
first,  very  likely,  he  may  be  a  hypocrite, 
but  that  cannot  last.  It  is  sometimes  a 
long  time  before  they  come  down  to 
business,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they 
do  come  down."  Thus  repetition  forms 
habit,  habit  crystalizes  into  character, 
and  character  determines  the  man. 


The  parole  becomes  the  final  test. 
Both  in  prison,  as  well  as  in  the  reform- 
atory, the  parole  system  is  meritorious. 
It  practically  solves  several  puzzling 
questions  in  penology.  It  determines 
the  subject's  fitness  for  release  upon 
his  merits.  It  provides  him  with  legit- 
imate employment.  It  makes  for  per- 
sonal reformation  as  far  as  human  in- 
strumentalities can  go. 

Of  course,  the  underlying  principle 
and  final  test  of  the  system  is  the  re-, 
formation  of  the  individual.  What  is  re- 
formation to  this  end  ?  Negatively,  it  is 
not  absolute  or  even  relative  perfection. 
That  is  not  characteristic  of  our  best  so- 
ciety. You  have  no  right  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard for  these  men  that  you  would  not 
make  for  the  more  favored  classes.  The 
Scripture  measure  of  values  is  just  as 
favorable  toward  the  one  as  toward 
the  ninety-nine  or  "four  hundred  "  who 
went  not  astray.  Generally  speaking, 
reformation  for  our  purpose  is  simply  to 
replace  one  who  is  out  of  harmony  with 
society  and  its  laws  back  into  harmony 
and  correlation  therewith. 

Now  let  us  briefly  cast  a  glance  at 
the  concrete  results  of  the  system,  as 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  work 
of  these  institutions.  One  or  two  will 
suffice  to  illustrate.  In  the  last  pub- 
lished report  of  the  reformatory  at  El- 
mira  it  gives  80  per  cent  of  the  paroled 
as  leading  honorable,  upright  lives,  and 
6  per  cent  not  reported,  but  who,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  presumed  to  live  equally  good 
lives.  Of  these,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  upon  admission  only  28  per  cent 
possessed  even  ordinary  educational  ad- 
vantages ;  only  about  3  to  '4  per  cent 
showed  special  moral  susceptibility  ;  on- 
ly 1.30  per  cent  good  prior  association  \ 
and  only  7.6  per  cent  good  home  associ- 
ation. Thus,  training,  environment,  he- 
redity, all  arrayed  against  them,  and  yet 
less  than  12  per  cent  returned  to  their 
old  ways,  so  far  as  known. 

The  forty-first     annual    report,    for 
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1892,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform 
School,  at  Meriden,  answers  the  same 
question  of  probable  reform  in  the 
same  hopeful  strain.  It  says  :  "  Not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  of  those  discharged  ever  come 
before  the  courts  and  get  into  prison. 
While  we  cannot  claim  90  per  cent  of 
reformed  boys  who  make  profitable 
citizens,  still,  from  the  best  data  upon 
which  we  form  conclusions,  wo  know  it 
to  be  quite  reliable,  fully  70  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  boys  discharged  make 
respectable  and  average  citizens,  while 
there  are  a  few  that  enter  the  higher 
walks  of  life  and  citizenship  that  are  an 
ornament  to  the  institution  and  the 
State  that  have  done  so  much  for  them." 

Such  results  are  highly  creditable, 
not  only  to  the  institutions  that  produce 
them,  but  to  the  enlightened  sentiment 
and  wisdom  of  the  community  whence 
they  draw  their  life.  They  pay  back  for 
the  outlay,  not  in  the  coin  current  of 
the  realm,  but  in  character  reformed 
and  lives  rehabilitated,  that  are  built  as 
living  stones  into  the  fabric  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  of  the  nation. 

Our  ordinary  prison  system  is  simply 
a  place  of  detention,  not  prevention. 
The  law  as  it  is  is  not  curative,  but  puni- 
tive. Its  administration  and  disparities 
oftentimes  tend  more  to  arouse  resent- 
ment than  to  subdue  criminality.  To 
consign  a  young  man  to  prison  on  first 
offense  is  to  consign  him  to  eternal  in- 
famy and  contempt.  But  few  recover 
from  the  shock  to  morals  and  reputa- 
tion. The  penitentiary  is  the  finishing 
school  for  vice  and  crime.  It  is  a  moral 
lazaretto,  whence  he  graduates  as  "bach- 
elor of  criminal  arts  "  to  bear  his  title 
even  after  he  has  ceased  to  ply  his  art. 
We  have  done  him  an  irreparable  wrong. 
But  the  young  man,— the  reformatory, 
—  the  State  prison,  have  been  caught 
in  the  rising  tide  of  progressive  civili- 
zation that  characterizes  the  outgoing 
century.  It  has  touched  life  at  all 
points.     It  gathers  many  hopeful  feat- 


ures in  the  abstruse  problems  that  lie 
at  the  base  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  moral 
reform.  It  will  carry  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation much  that  is  here  but  vaguely 
problematic  and  tentative,  and  as  wildly 
impossible  as  the  telephone  and  audi- 
phone  twenty  years  ago.  What  are 
realizations  today  were  miracles  then, 
and  today's  idle  vaporings  will  be  con- 
gealed into  cold  commonplace  realties 
before  the  last  of  us  will  lie  down  to  die. 
To  faith  nothing  is  impossible. 

Take  our  own  State  as  illustrative  of 
this  problem  in  penology.  Five  years 
ago  California  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  in  the  published  catalogue  now  be- 
fore me  of  reformatory  work  in  the 
United  States.  Its  "  Prospects  for  the 
Future"  were  rated  as  "Poor"  in  that 
direction.  No  sheltering  institution 
stood  as  a  medium  between  the  youth- 
ful recalcitrant,  taking  his  first  step  in 
wrong-doing,  and  the  finishing  school 
of  crime,  the  penitentiary,  to  turn  him 
out  in  his  teens  with  the  brand  of  a  felon 
upon  him.  Within  that  space  of  time 
two  such  organized  institutions,  broadly 
planned  and  grandly  endowed,  have 
been  raised  by  legislative  enactment, 
placing  us  at  a  leap  not  only  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Pacific  Coast  State,  but 
abreast  of  the  best  institutions  and  old- 
est States  of  the  Union,  to  be  fully  real- 
ized in  the  near  future. 

To  the  reformatory  at  Whittier  for 
juvenile  offenders,  so  hopefully  inaugu- 
rated and  ably  manned,  the  State  has 
added  the  Industrial  institution  at  lone, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $145,000, — 
$70,000  for  maintenance,— after  an  ini- 
tial expenditure  of  $157,759.74.  These, 
with  the  $160,000  appropriated  for  the 
current  year  at  Whittier,  represent  an 
aggregate  of  investment  that  speaks 
well  for  the  awakening  sentiment  in  this 
State  upon  a  theme  that  promises  re- 
turns in  ever-reproducing  harvests  that 
will  eclipse  her  wealth  of  waving  fields 
and  golden  fruitage  and  the  "place  for 
the  gold  where  they  fine  it." 
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William  Morgan,  Treasurer  and  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  Saltby  Reforma- 
tory, Birmingham,  England,  states  in 
his  published  report  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  at  Boston,  1868,  that 
in  thirty  years  ending  March,  1887,  there 
were  253,397  juvenile  offenders  commit- 
ted to  prison  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
but,  while  contemplating  this  appalling 
record,  it  shows  that  the  entries  of  that 
year,  under  the  benign  influence  of  the 
reformatory  system  inaugurated  there, 
were  only  4,924  against  13,981  with 
which  that  period  began,  and  fifty  per 
cent  decrease  during  the  last  five  years. 


Here  lies  the  hopeful  feature  in  the 
possible  future  solution,  in  part,  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  crime  spread  out  be- 
fore us  like  a  vast  dark  continent  of  un- 
explored possibility  and  unknown  dan- 
gers, breathing  pestilential  vapors  and 
offering  but  meager  rewards  to  the  few 
adventurous  spirits  who  have  thus  far 
pierced  its  jungles. 

As  the  subject  has  had  its  fascinations 
in  the  past,  it  will  hardly  lose  its  interest 
in  the  future,  now  that  the  work  of  sap- 
pers and  miners  has  cleared  a  way  for 
the  more  effectual  working  of  the  spirit 
that  hath  wrought  hitherto. 
A.  Drahms, 
Chaplain  State  Prison,  San  Quentin. 
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Nobody  knew  what  his  other  name 
was,  or  whether  he  had  any, —  he  was 
just  "  Larry."  Neither  did  he  seem  to 
have  any  definite  abiding  place;  he 
trapped  and  hunted  in  that  far  Western 
land,  and  was  much  about  the  military 
post,  acting  as  guide  and  scout,  and  some- 
times engineering  jobs  where  a  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft  or  great  strength  was 
required.  Physically,  he  was  a  thing  of 
perfect  beauty.  There  was  a  little  fault 
in  the  shape  of  his  nose, —  I  never  could 
just  make  out  what  it  was, —  but  he  had 
"cinnamon"  eyes, —  the  most  "fetch- 
ing" of  all  eyes, —  teeth  as  perfect  as 
grains  of  corn  in  the  cob,  curly,  dark 
hair,  a  dimple  in  each  cheek  and  one  in 
his  chin,  a  well-kept,  long,  dark  mus- 
tache curling  up  at  the  ends,  and  a  form 
of  the  most  perfect  proportions  I  ever 
saw. 

"Gad  !"  said  the  gallant  old  Colonel, 
my  father,  one  day,  when  Larry  had 
stripped  off  to  help  the  men  work  in  the 
dam,  and  was  heaving  around  immense 
logs  as  if  they  had  been  feathers,  "look 
at  that  fellow,  Ray ;  he  might  pose  for 
a  statue  of  Apollo  !  Lord  !  "  as  he  ad- 
justed his  glass,  "there  are  strength 
and  symmetry  combined  as  we  rarely 
see  them,  and  his  skin  is  as  white  as 
marble.  Who  would  ever  have  imagined 
it,  when  his  face  is  as  brown  as  a  Mexi- 
can?" 

One  day  my  father  and  I  went  to  visit 
a  wonderful  waterfall,  up  at  the  head  of 
a  canon  so  deep  and  dark  it  seemed  as 
if  Nature  had  been  sleeping  there  ever 
since  the  mighty  upheaval  that  formed 
it,  away  back  in  the  early  twilight  of 
the  world's  history, —  sleeping  soundly, 
lulled  by  the  one  ceaseless  sound,  the 
roar  of  that  cataract ;  for  no  living  thing, 
beast,  bird,  or  insect,  had  its  abode  in 
that   canon.     We  went   on    horseback, 


with  Larry  for  guide.  It  was  a  poem 
to  see  him  ride ;  he  sat  his  mustang  as 
only  the  Indians  and  Spanish  vaqueros 
do, —  as  if  he  was  part  of  it.  Directing 
its  movements  simply  by  light  touches 
on  either  side  of  its  neck,  they  moved 
as  one,  never  breaking  from  a  long, 
swinging  lope  until  we  began  to  climb 
the  rocky  trail  up  the  canon,  where  noth- 
ing but  a  mustang  or  a  goat  could  have 
held  footing. 

When  we  were  sufficiently  stunned 
with  the  "sound  of  many  waters,"  and 
sated  with  admiring  the  scene,  we  re- 
turned to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
shadow  of  some  spreading  bay  trees, 
where  we  camped,  and  ate  our  meager 
soldiers'  lunch  of  hard  tack  and  jerked 
buffalo,  which  had  been  carried  in  the 
pistol  holsters  on  the  saddles.  Then 
the  horses  were  unsaddled  and  allowed 
to  graze,  and  my  father  stretched  him- 
self on  the  warm  earth,  with  its  cushion 
of  dried  grasses,  his  handsome  old  gray 
head  on  his  saddle,  smoked  his  cigar, 
and  went  to  sleep.  I  loafed  beside  him. 
Larry  looked  out  for  the  horses,  dipped 
his  head  in  the  brook,  drank  deeply, 
with  his  face  in  the  pool  ;  then  like  a 
giant  refreshed  he  laid  his  goodly  length 
on  Mother  Earth  and  was  asleep  in  a 
moment. 

I  always  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
gazing  at  the  face  of  a  sleeping  person. 
When  the  sentinel  no  longer  stands 
guard  the  angel  in  the  man  looks  out. 
I  never  saw  a  sleeping  face  that  was  not 
as  innocent  as  a  baby's. 

Once,  when  a  very  young  girl,  in  a 
rough  Western  mining  town,  I  lived  in 
terror  of  a  man  with  a  face  I  thought 
the  worst  I  had  ever  seen, — black,  beet- 
ling brows  over  eyes  with  a  wicked 
gleam  in  them,  and  a  cruel  mouth.  But 
one  day,  passing  along  the  street,  my 
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heart  in  my  mouth  for  fear  I  should  meet 
him,  I  suddenly  came  on  him  lying  on 
a  bench,  fast  asleep,  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  his  hat  tipped  back  off  his 
forehead.  I  stood  transfixed  with  amaze- 
ment !  Could  that  be  the  same  man  ? 
It  surely  was  ;  but  the  face  so  sinister 
waking,  in  sleep  looked  as  innocent  as 
a  yearling  child's  that  its  mother  has 
just  kissed.  I  never  felt  fear  of  that 
man  again,  and  I  have  been  looking  at 
sleepers  ever  since  with  interest. 

Now,  Larry  had  no  more  soul  than  a 
redwood  tree.  His  face  was  that  of  a 
beautiful  marble  statue.  As  I  gazed  at 
it,  I  said  to  myself  :  "  He  is  incapable 
of  a  sentiment ;  he  can  feel  hunger  and 
thirst  as  his  mustang  does,  pleasure  and 
anger,  but  no  deep  joy  or  sorrow,  or 
love  or  hate ;  he  lives  and  will  die  like 
one  of  those  wild  poppies.  What  a  pity . 
it  will  be  if  he  ever  lives  to  grow  old ; 
he  should  pass  from  life  to  death  like 
the  beautiful  oak  that  the  lightning  just 
touches." 

As  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  Larry 
waked  up  as  suddenly  as  he  had  gone  to 
sleep.  A  lovely  blue  bird,  with  crim- 
son on  its  breast,  sat  on  a  high  branch 
of  the  tree  over  our  heads  pluming  its 
feathers.  Larry  idly  picked  up  a  small 
stone,  threw  it  with  unerring  aim,  and 
the  beautiful  creature  fell  at  his  feet. 

I  was  shocked.  "  Why  did  you  do 
that,  Larry  ? "  said  I,  "  how  could  you 
kill  such  an  innocent  thing  for  no  pur- 
pose ? " 

He  looked  surprised.  "  Why,  what 
is  the  harm  ?  It  would  have  to  die  any- 
how :  that  hawk,"  casting  his  eyes  up  to- 
ward a  soaring  speck  in  the  air,  "  would 
only  have  caught  it,  or  some  coyote 
would  have  picked  it  up.  Pll  get 
knocked  on  the  head  some  day  myself, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  make  a  fuss  about 
it." 

I  held  the  bird  in  my  hands ;  it  was 
warm,  but  quite  dead.  "  Larry,"  said  I, 
"  have  you  got  a  father  and  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  I  guess  they  are  both  dead.  The 


old  man  was  hard  on  me,  so  I  ran  off 
when  I  was  only  a  little  chap,  and  lived 
with  the  Indians,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory." 

"  Did  you  never  go  home  again  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  after  I  had  been  with  them 
about  five  years  I  went  home  again.  I 
was  dressed  all  in  skins,  and  rode  a  little 
Indian  pony,  and  the  sight  of  me  seemed 
to  scare  them  pretty  bad,  —  they  didn't 
know  me,  of  course, —  but  my  mother, 
she  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  they  made 
me  some  clothes,  and  I  thought  I  would 
stay  ;  but  pretty  soon  the  old  man  he 
began  on  me  again, —  do  you  see  that  ?  " 
said  he,  lifting  up  his  head,  and  drawing 
away  the  hair,  showing  an  ugly  scar, — 
"  well,  the  old  man  he  hit  me  there  with 
a  peck  measure,  and  that  was  all  I 
wanted  ;  my  mother  cried,  and  fixed  my 
head  up,  and  tried  to  make  it  all  right, 
but  I  knew  the  old  man  too  well,  and 
knew  she  couldn't  do  nothin'  with  him 
when  the  devil  got  up  in  him ;  so  that 
same  night,  when  they  were  all  in  bed, 
I  hunted  up  my  skins,  lassoed  my  pony, 
—  he  was  running  on  the  prairie, —  and 
went  back  to  the  Indians  again." 

A  long  lizard  with  a  bright  blue  tail 
slipped  over  a  stone  ;  with  a  moveme  nt 
as  quick  as  a  flash  Larry  caught  it  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger,  gave  a  little 
backward  jerk,  so  that  the  tail  snapped 
like  a  whiplash,  and  a  few  inches  of  it 
flew  off;  then  he  dropped  the  lizard, 
and  it  ran  away. 

"  Now,  what  in  the  world  made  you 
do  that  ? "     said  I. 

"  O,  it  will  grow  on  again  inside  a 
week,"  replied  he  carelessly. 

"  Well,  go  on,  and  tell  me  about  your 
life  with  the  Indians." 

"  I  stayed  there  until  I  was  a  big  fel- 
low, eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  then 
the  old  chief  died  ;  he  had  adopted  me 
as  his  son,  and  he  betrothed  me  to  his 
daughter,  she  was  only  twelve  years 
old  ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  new  chief,  so 
I  left  them,  but  did  not  go  back  home 
again, —  I  had  enough  of  the  old  man." 
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"  But  what  about  the  Indian  girl  you 
were  betrothed  to  ? " 

"  O,  she  cried,  and  begged  me  not  to 
go, —  then  she  wanted  to  go  with  me, 
she  just  carried  on,  she  liked  me,  you 
see." 

"  And  did  n't  you  like  her  ? " 

"  O,  I  did  n't  care  much  ;  I  was  bound 
to  get  away,  so  I  slipped  off  at  night, 
and  fetched  up  at  Denver.  I  had  never 
learned  to  do  much  work,  only  to  ride 
and  shoot,  and  when  I  got  among  other 
people  I  found  I  could  n't  read  or  write, 
so  I  got  a  fellow  to  show  me  the  letters, 
and  he  gave  me  a  book,  and  I  used  to 
lay  in  an  old  stable,  and  work  at  it, —  it 
was  hard  work,  too, —  and  after  a  while 
I  learned  to  read.  I  had  got  in  with 
some  horsemen  who  ran  fast  horses  on 
the  track,  and  when  they  found  I  could 
ride  good  they  got  me  to  train  horses 
for  them,  and  gave  me  big  pay  ;  I  had 
lots  of  time  to  myself,  and  still  worked 
at  the  reading,  and  I  learned  to  write, 
too, —  I  don't  write  very  good,  though." 

"  I  think  you  were  very  smart  to  learn 
that  way;  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have 
done  it.  How  old  are  you  now,  Larry  ? " 

"  I  'm  twenty-eight,  as  near  as  I  can 
make  out." 

"  How  did  you  get  on  as  a  jockey  ? " 

"  First-rate ;  I  rode  lots  of  races,  and 
never  got  beat  but  once.  I  was  there 
two  or  three  years.  People  get  so  wild, 
you  know,  over  horse-racing,  they  used 
to  come  round  and  fairly  hug  me,  and 
ask  me  to  supper.  I  had  lots  of  fun 
with  the  girls  there ;  they  would  always 
come  to  the  races,  and  used  to  come 
mornings  and  evenings  to  see  us  train, 
and  would  ask  me  to  ride  with  them, 
and  take  me  home  to  their  houses,  and 
stay  to  tea  and  all  that,  and  I  used  to 
go  to  dances.  I  learned  to  dance  real 
good ;  there  were  two  girls, —  one  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  one  with  light. 
When  I  was  with  one  the  other  was  al- 
ways in  sight  somewhere ;  they  acted 
very  queer.  After  I  left  I  heard  the 
dark  girl  had  shot  herself." 
Vol.  xxii — 35. 


"That  was  dreadful.  Did  not  you 
ever  fall  in  love  with  any  of  those  nice 
girls  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  liked  them  all  well  enough." 

"And  what  about  the  little  Indian 
girl  you  left  behind  in  the  Territory  ? " 

"  I  heard  she  died  about  six  months 
after  I  left.  No  one  knew  what  ailed 
her ;  it  was  consumption,  I  reckon." 

"  Well,  go  on,  what  happened  to  you 
next  ? " 

"There  was  to  be  a  big  race;  horses 
were  entered  from  lots  of  places.  Mr. 
Bayley  was  the  biggest  horseman  in 
Denver,  Mr.  Sargent  was  another;  it 
was  nip  and  tuck  between  them.  I 
trained  for  both  of  them.  Bayley  had  a 
splendid  horse,  and  big  money  bet  on 
him,  and  Sargent  had  a  little  mare  that 
was  n't  no  slouch,  either :  he  had  a 
jockey  named  Marks,  but  he  had  broke 
his  leg,  and  couldn't  ride.  Bayley  told 
me  if  I  would  ride  his  horse  and  win  he 
would  give  me  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Sargent  was  in  a  fix  when  he  found 
Marks  could  n't  ride,  and  offered  me 
nine  hundred  to  ride  his  mare,  and  beat. 
I  knew  the  horses  were  a  pretty  even 
match,  and  it  would  all  depend  on  the 
way  they  were  rode.  Bayley  said  if  I 
rode  for  Sargent  he  would  shoot  me  on 
sight ;  that  made  me  mad  ;  so  I  changed 
colors  with  another  jockey  that  I  knew 
was  a  real  good  rider,  and  our  faces  were 
so  dusty  and  sweaty  I  knew  no  one 
would  notice, —  and  he  rode  Bayley's 
horse,  and  I  rode  Sargent's.  I  tell  you 
I  wanted  to  beat, —  I  just  had  to  beat. 

"There  were  some  fifteen  thousand 
people  there,  and  a  good  track.  It  was 
the  hottest  race  I  ever  rode.  We  got 
a  good  start,  and  all  the  other  horses 
soon  fell  behind  but  our  two,  and  one 
little  black  mare  that  was  a  good  one. 
We  three  kept  neck  and  neck ;  then  the 
black  mare  pulled  ahead  and  all  the  peo- 
ple yelled;  but  it  was  only  a  spurt,  and 
too  soon,  for  she  could  n't  hold  it,  and 
dropped  a  little  back ;  and  we  rode  neck 
and   neck,  just  us   two,  and  it  was  so 
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still  for  a  minute,  I  only  heard  the 
horses'  feet.  I  had  to  win,  and  saved 
up  for  the  last  six  lengths.  I  felt  as 
light  as  a  bag  of  feathers, —  all  but  my 
head,  and  it  felt  like  bursting.  Bayley's 
horse  pulled  a  little  ahead,  and  there 
was  another  yell,  and  everybody  thought 
it  was  all  up  with  the  little  mare  ;  but  I 
just  leaned  down  with  my  hands  on 
each  side  of  her  neck,  my  feet  against 
her  sides,  and  fairly  lifted  her,  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  we  came  in  one  length  ahead. 
"  "I  just  heard  all  the  people  cheer  and 
yell,  and  saw  Bayley's  face  with  seven 
devils  in  it,  when  he  saw  it  was  me,  and 
his  hand  go  round  to  his  pistol  pocket; 
and  I  slipped  through  the  crowd,  back 
to  the  stables,  and  got  my  nine  hundred 
dollars  that  was  waiting  for  me,  pulled 
an  overcoat  on  over  my  jockey  clothes, 
and  jumped  on  a  west-bound  train  that 
was  just  starting,  and  fetched  up  in  Cal- 
ifornia. So  I  bummed  round  there 
awhile,  then  bought  a  ranch  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  went  to  raising 
wheat.  I  stuck  at  that  four  or  five 
years,  and  made  some  money ;  had  gay 
times,  too,  going  to  balls  and  picnics, 
and  riding  round  with  the  girls, — then 
I  had  some  bad  luck." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "    I  asked,  as  he 
stopped  and  chewed  a  bay  leaf. 

"  I  got  married  ;  by  George  !  I  was  a 
fool  to  do  it ;  but,  you  see,  I  had  so 
much  bother  with  the  girls,  and  Father 
Kepler  —  he  was  a  priest — told  me  I 
had  better  get  married,  and  that  would 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  he  said  that  Annie 
Berger  was  a  nice  girl,  and  would  make 
me  a  good  wife,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  her  keep  house  for  me 
instead  of  a  Chinaman  ;  so  I  went  and 
asked  her,  and  she  seemed  very  willing, 
and  hurried  things  up,  so  that  we  got 
married  in  two  weeks.  Father  Kepler 
married  us,  and  there  was  a  great  wed- 
ding and  lots  of  presents,  and  Annie 
had  a  good  send-off,  and  we  went  out  to 
the  ranch.  But  her  folks  lived  in  town, 
her  father  was   a  butcher,  and   worth 


money,  and  Annie  did  n't  like  to  live 
on  the  ranch,  said  it  was  lonesome,  and 
would  make  me  go  to  town  and  live  in 
the  house  with  her  folks ;  and  they 
wanted  me  to  sell  the  ranch  and  go  into 
the  butcher  business  and  tend  the  shop, 
and  I  tried  tending  shop,  and  haggled 
with  old  women  over  sausage  and  soup 
bones,  and  they  jawed  me  for  selling 
tough  steak,  and  jewed  me  about  the 
price,  and  I  hated  the  whole  business, 
and  did  n't  know  what  to  do.  I  always 
hated  to  live  in  a  town,  I  get  tired  of 
people  ;  so  I  thought  and  thought,  and 
at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  cut  stick 
and  leave  them  all ;  no  use  to  go  back 
to  the  ranch,  I  wouldn't  have  any  peace 
there,  for  Annie's  folks  were  bound  to 
boss  me ;  so  I  let  on  I  was  going  out  to 
the  ranch  on  business,  but  in  place  of 
that  I  got  on  a  train,  and  never  stopped 
until  I  got  off  here  in  the  mountains, 
and  here  I  have  been  ever  since." 

"But  what  about  your  wife  ?  What 
would  she  think  had  become  of  you  ?  " 

"O,  I  don't  know,  she  is  as  well  off 
as  she  was  before,  and  I  am  a  good  deal 
better  off.  I  like  it  out  here.  I  feel  at 
home  in  the  hills.  I  guess  you  'd  better 
wake  up  the  Colonel,  and  see  if  he 
doesn't  think  it  is  time  to  start  back; 
we  have  fifteen  miles  to  ride." 

"  Get  the  horses,  Larry,  it  is  three 
o'clock,"  said  my  father,  as  he  got  on 
his  feet.  He  needed  no  waking,  but 
was  on  the  alert  as  a  soldier  always 
must  be. 

We  were  soon  in  our  saddles  and  off 
over  break-neck  trails,  then  picking  our 
way  among  the  cactus  and  sage-brush, 
leaping  little  watercourses  and  gulches, 
and  by  sun-down  we  were  back  at  the 
post. 

After  dinner,  as  my  father  smoked 
his  cigar,  and  I  swung  in  a  hammock 
beside  him,  we  talked  of  Larry. 

"  He  entertained  me  by  telling  me  his 
history,  while  you  were  taking  your 
siesta,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  the  most  of  it,"  he  re- 
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plied.     "  I  was   not  so   asleep  as  I  ap- 
peared." 

"I  just  thought  as  much,  papa:  did 
you  ever  hear  anything  so  cold-blooded, 
and  perfectly  ingenuous  as  the  way  he 
told  about  the  girls  that  bothered  him, — 
I  have  no  doubt  they  were  infatuated 
with  his  handsome  face  and  Apollo-like 
figure, —  and  the  cool  way  in  which  he 
made  his  escape  from  his  wife  and  the 
butcher  shop  ? " 

My  father  laughed  heartily.  "He  is 
a  queer  customer,"  said  he.  "  I  suspect 
he  is  more  than  half  Indian,  having  been 
brought  up  among  them." 

"He  has  no  more  soul  than  a  cocoa- 
nut,"  said  I. 

"Perhaps  it  only  slumbers,  and  may 
wake  up  some  day,"  responded  my 
father. 

"I  don't  believe  it,  papa." 

Summer  waned  into  autumn.  The 
post  began  to  make  preparations  for 
winter.  There  were  occasional  rumors 
of  the  Indians'  getting  ready  for  an  out- 
break, which  kept  everybody  on  the 
alert,  and  put  a  stop  to  my  long  rides 
into  the  mountains.  Our  sitting  room 
was  decorated  with  beautiful  skins, 
brought  us  by  Larry,  of  animals  he  had 
trapped  and  shot  ;  bear,  mountain  goat, 
and  one  magnificent  panther  skin,  all 
tanned  and  prepared  by  himself. 

I  found  out  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  writing  figures  ;  he  did  the  most 
wonderful  calculating  mentally, — as  he 
expressed  it  "  in  his  head."  I  tried  to 
get  him  to  tell  me  the  process  by  which, 
for  instance,  he  multiplied  by  three  fig- 
ures, but  when  he  tried  to  express  it  in 
words  he  became  hopelessly  tangled, 
and  could  make  nothing  out  of  it.  I 
told  him  I  would  show  him  how  to  write 
figures,  and  he  agreed  to  it  in  a  way  half 
proud,  half  humble  ;  so  I  got  an  arith- 
metic, slate,  and  pencil,  and  Larry  in  a' 
corner  of  the  veranda,  and  began  at  nu- 
meration and  expounded  it  to  him.  He 
was  perfectly  delighted,  and  took  hold 
with  such  cleverness,  and  worked  at  it 


so  eagerly,  that  I  frequently  had  to  send 
him  away  when  other  things  claimed 
my  attention.  He  went  through  the  five 
simple  rules  with  astonishing  celerity, 
fractions,  decimals,  and  measurement, 
were  mastered  with  equal  readiness,  un- 
til he  bid  fair  to  floor  me,  I  having  never 
been  very  good  at  mathematics. 

He  had  never  read  anything  but  news- 
papers,—  the  world  of  books  was  all  un- 
known to  him.  I  read  him  of  the  early 
history  of  America,  the  Indian  and  Rev- 
olutionary wars,  and  the  days  of  witch- 
craft in  New  England.  He  would  lean 
forward,  perfectly  engrossed,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  my  face,  sometimes  becom- 
ing so  excited  that  he  would  spring  to 
his  feet,  and  declare  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  been  there.  He  always 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  true, — no  fic- 
tion for  Larry.  My  father  often  said 
it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  watch  him. 
I  read  him  some  books  of  foreign  travel, 
and  showed  him  a  map  of  the  world, 
the  first  that  he  had  ever  seen.  My 
masculine  Undine  was  getting  his  views 
considerably  enlarged. 

One  day  he  paused  in  the  midst  of 
doing  a  sum,  as  if  he  had  just  thought 
of  something,  and  said,  "  Miss  Ray, 
what  do  you  bother  about  doing  all 
these  things  for  me  for  ?  " 

"Why,  Larry,  don't  you  bother  to 
do  things  for  us  ?  Did  n  't  you  spend 
weeks  in  hunting  up  a  proper  mustang, 
and  breaking  it  for  me,  so  that  now  I 
have  the  best  saddle-horse  at  the  post  ? 
Have  n't  you  brought  me  no  end  of 
specimens  from  the  mountains,  and 
flowers  for  my  collection,  which  I  never 
would  have  got  in  any  other  way  ?  Why 
should  n't  I  do  some  little  thing  for 
you  ?  You  tell  me  a  great  many  things 
I  never  knew,  and  if  I  know  some  things 
that  you  don't,  why  can't  I  tell  you  ? " 

He  looked  thoughtful  a  moment,  then 
went  on  with  his  sum. 

"  My  faun  of  Praxiteles  has  never 
had  a  human  tie,  and  cannot  understand 
why  any  one  should  take  a  little  inter- 
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est  in  him,"  I  said  to  my  father,  when 
Larry  had  gone. 

"  Well,  daughter,  what  we  never  have 
we  never  miss  :  maybe  he  is  just  as 
happy." 

"But  a  very  negative  kind  of  happi- 
ness, papa ;  I  should  never  be  content 
with  it." 

"  Don't  you  know,  Ray,  that  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  person  who  ever  is  con- 
tented ? " 

"Then  there  ought  to  be  something 
better  than  contentment,  papa." 

"So  there  is,  my  dear,  aspiration: 
even  if  we  never  attain  to  our  ideals,  it 
does  us  good  to  have  them,  does  n't  it  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  I  think  so." 

It  was  a  still,  sultry  afternoon,  with  a 
hush  in  the  air,  and  a  haze  on  the  hori- 
zon. Some  mysterious  influence  was 
abroad  that  oppressed  the  spirits. 

"The  barometer  is  lower  than  I  have 
ever  seen  it  since  we  came  here,"  said 
my  father  ;  "  we  are  in  for  some  kind  of 
a  storm." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  black  clouds 
were  piling  up  in  the  southwest  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  and  directly  the 
storm  was  upon  us.  The  rain  fell  in 
sheets,  such  floods  and  seas  of  water ; 
the  wind, — tearing,  shrieking, — it  swept 
down  everything  before  it  in  its  wild 
fury.  Amid  the  roar  we  heard  the 
crashing  of  mighty  trees.  I  clung  to 
my  father  as  we  stood  by  a  window  ;  the 
low  wooden  house  shook  and  swayed 
like  a  reed  ;  the  officers'  quarters  cap- 
sized before  our  eyes  ;  the  stables  were 
unroofed,  and  part  of  them  carried  away ; 
everything  was  flying  in  the  air. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  had  all  passed, 
and  we  looked  out  on  the  ruin  it  had 
wrought.  Giant  trees  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  stood  for  hundreds  of  years 
were  prostrate;  the  little  mountain 
stream  was  a  raging  torrent.  On  fur- 
ther investigation  two  of  the  officers 
were  found  to  be  badly  hurt  by  falling 
timbers,  and  the  mess  cook  had  his  head 
terribly  cut. 


We  mended  up  the  injured  ones  first 
of  all,  and  pitched  a  large  tent  as  a  tem- 
porary shelter  for  those  who  had  been 
rendered  houseless.  A  corporal  re- 
ported that  the  horses  had  stampeded, 
frightened  by  the  thunder.  A  number 
of  men  were  detailed  to  go  and  find  them 
before  they  should  become  scattered  in 
the  mountains. 

The  sun  was  shining  out  as  clear  and 
soft  as  if  it  made  no  account  of  the 
havoc  just  accomplished, —  we  feel  so 
small  and  insignificant  when  the  great 
forces  of  Nature  rise  up  against  us, — 
when  we  saw  the  men  and  horses  re- 
turning. As  they  came  nearer  we  saw 
that  four  of  them  were  carrying  a  rude 
litter,  made  of  branches  tied  together 
with  their  lasso  ropes,  and  covered  with 
their  storm-coats.  A  motionless  form 
lay  on  it.  They  placed  the  litter  softly 
on  the  veranda.  The  senseless  form 
was  Larry's. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  boys  ?  "  asked 
my  father,  with  real  grief  in  his  voice. 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been  lightning, 
sir,"  said  the  old  corporal :  "  we  found 
him  on  a  mountain  trail ;  there  were 
fallen  trees  and  rocks  all  around  him, 
and  his  mustang  was  mashed  into  a 
shapeless  mass,  but  there  is  n't  a  scratch 
on  Larry, — he  never  knew  what  hurt 
him." 

I  was  down  on  my  knees  beside  the 
litter,  bending  over  him ;  it  seemed  so 
pitiful, — how  could  such  an  embodiment 
of  life,  vigor,  and  beauty,  die  !  I  was  cry- 
ing like  a  baby.  Suddenly  his  eyes 
opened — those  beautiful  red-brown  eyes, 
—  with  a  look  of  surprise  like  a  child 
just  waked  from  sleep. 

"Miss  Ray,"  he  whispered.  My  tears 
were  pouring  on  his  bright  hair,  already 
drenched  with  the  rain.  Then  the  ex- 
pression changed  to  one  of  passionate 
longing,  and  he  sighed,  "  Oh  !  don't  for- 
get me." 

The  lids  fell,  a  shadow  crept  over  the 
handsome  brown  face,  the  breath  flut- 
tered a  moment, — and  Larry  was  dead. 

C.  B.  R. 
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In  the  nervous  despair  and  distress  of 
my  illness,  I  did  not  want  to  go  there, — 
or  anywhere  else,  in  fact,  except  per- 
haps to  go  out  into  the  autumn  soli- 
tudes, where  I  would  strive  to  cast  my 
pain  and  sorrow  to  the  sky,  and  in  such 
abstraction  to  gather  pebbles  from  the 
banks,  to  hunt  for  late-blossoming  flow- 
ers, and  listen  to  the  wee,  tvee,  of  the 
little  gray  birds  who  haunt  the  hedges 
the  year  round,  and  are  happy  in  the 
shade  of  the  scraggy  weeds.  I  might 
there  lay  my  head  in  some  tawny,  lone 
spot,  and  be  tired,  and  old,  and  listless, 
along  with  Nature  in  the  silent,  smoky 
days  of  October. 

But  real  life  does  not  allow  one  to  do 
that  way  :  life  makes  laws,  and  the  or- 
derly ones  must  abide  by  them.  So  I 
was  brought  to  a  high,  sunny  spot, 
where  a  great  building  with  many  doors 
and  windows,  and  long  corridors,  showed 
itself  to  be  the  abode  of  those  who  have 
to  live  in  the  little  sphere  of  a  low  or 
maimed  vitality,  but  under  the  large- 
hearted  care  of  skillful  and  gentle  ones, 
trained  in  all  the  finest  arts  of  keeping 
life  tied  back  in  frail  human  forms. 

But  as  I  sat  waiting  in  a  rigorously 
hygienic  room,  whoseconveniences  were 
suggestive  of  the  services  of  sickness, 
my  weak  patience  failed  me.  I  ordered 
the  nurse  from  my  presence,  and  sought 
relief  in  a  struggle  of  tears.  I  was  long- 
ing still  to  escape  from  my  pain  to  the 
smoky  hills,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
one  of  the  accidents  of  system  ap- 
peared,— the  former  occupant  of  the 
room  had  left  something. 

She  was  a  mellow-eyed,innocent-faced 
young  woman,  with  the  cream  of  the 
Spanish  race  in  her  skin ;  and  she  held 
high  over  her  shoulder  a  wise-looking, 
dark-eyed  baby. 

"  You  excusa  me  ? "     And  she  came 


directly  into  the  room ;  then  she  stopped 
before  me. 

"  O,  you  cri?"  Her  tone  indicated 
so  much  surprise  that  I  looked  at  her  in 
aggrieved  amazement.  I  had  not  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  law  against  cry- 
ing. 

"  O,  vera  well,"  she  continued,  with 
her  soft  and  gentle  voice,  moving  about 
quietly  for  her  things  ;  "  O,  vera  well, 
that  is  all  right,  —  you  cri  no  more. 
When  I  come  I  cri,  too ;  but  now,  evra 
thing  all  right.  I  cri  no  more,  neva, — 
it  is  all  right."  Then  she  passed  out, 
the  wise-eyed  baby  casting  a  long  look 
of  reproach  upon  me. 

No  skillful  arguments  of  friends  could 
have  availed  so  much.  I  was  comforted. 
From  her  voice  and  manner,  in  the 
clasping  arms  of  the  baby,  came  a  subtle 
aroma  of  peace  and  repose. 

When,  the  descending  sun  turns  all 
the  great  ocean  west  of  the  Cliff  House 
into  a  sheet  of  burnished  whiteness,  the 
reflected  rays,  striking  the  scrubby  hills 
beyond  the  cable  terminus,  fall  upon  a 
building  of  commanding  appearance, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  California  and 
Maple  streets.  It  is  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital and  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
managed  by  women,  from  the  cooks  to 
the  resident  physician  ;  and  it  is  what 
every  place  thrown  entirely  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  trained  and  noble  women 
becomes, —  a  place  homelike  in  its  man- 
agement, and  gentle  in  all  its  adminis- 
trations. Of  this  hospital  the  public 
already  knows  a  great  deal.  It  has  a 
popular  and  now  justly  famous  line  of 
charitable  work  —  that  of  treating  and 
caring  for  the  sick  and  maimed,  and 
children  of  the  poor,  who  but  for  sweet 
charity's  sake  would  die  in  pain,  or  live 
on  in  misery  and  deformity.     A  portion 
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of  the  building,  however,  is  devoted  to 
private  paying  patients,  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a 
well  equipped  institution. 

A  sufferer  placed  in  one  of  these 
fresh,  airy  upper  rooms,  very  soon  be- 
gins to  feel  the  soothing  and  quieting 
influence  of  a  regime  that,  like  a  sys- 
tem of  stars  controlled  at  its  center, 
keeps  the  same  force  of  strength  and 
law  to  its  uttermost  confines. 

When  a  sufferer,  opening  restless 
eyes  at  intervals,  sees  only,  passing  in 
and  out,  a  pure-faced,  fresh-looking  girl, 
as  collected  in  her  appearance  as  she  is 
firm  and  orderly  in  her  motions,  it  is 
natural  to  begin  to  conclude  that  as  long 
as  there  is  nothing  to  think  about,  it 
might  be  as  well  not  to  think  at  all. 
One  whose  presence  of  mind  is  unset- 
tled by  disease  reposes  himself  the 
sooner,  when  he  finds  that  a  force  out- 
side of  his  own  spasmodic  wishes  is  di- 
recting his  well  being  and  comfort  with- 
out any  collisions  with  the  senses  of 
feeling  and  hearing.  Not  to  hear  a 
whispered  consultation  outside  your 
door  is  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  to 
whisper  about.  Not  to  hear  some  rustic 
blundering  around  with,  "  Is  she  danger- 
ous ? "  is  to  feel  that  friends  and  enemies 
alike  are  removed  from  power  to  harm 
you.  And  not  being  asked  every  half 
hour,  "How  do  you  feel  now?"  you 
proceed  to  dismiss  from  your  own  mind 
the  task  of  keeping  up  a  summary  of 
your  ills. 

The  patient  who  pins  his  faith  to  his 
physician's  skill  and  waits,  is  nearer  the 
broad  road  of  recovery  than  he  who 
nervously  watches  the  solicitude  of  his 
friends,  and  measures  the  ups  and 
downs  of  his  fever  by  the  number  of 
neighbors  who  come  in.  Solicitude  in 
many  cases  needs  more  regulation  than 
neglect ;  and  the  patient  that  is  over- 
warmed,  over-fed,  over-petted,  or  over- 
restrained,  by  anxious  friends  or  rela- 
tives, takes  the  odds  against  a  lot  of  ills, 
both  real  and  imaginary,  that  he  need 


not  suffer  in  a  well  regulated  sanitarium 
or  hospital.  When  the  patient  can  nev- 
ertheless see  that  skillful  hands  are  do- 
ing everything  possible  for  him,  and 
also  feels  that  he  is  overshadowed  by  a 
woman's  tenderness  and  solicitude  akin 
to  love,  he  realizes  that  he  has  reached 
safe  ground  in  the  land  of  recuperation. 

A  hospital  managed  and  serviced  by 
scientific  women  is  not  a  hospital  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  no  longer 
a  sternly  regulated  ward,  where  fixed 
and  unsympathetic  rules  control  the 
patient  ;  and  the  nurses  seem  to  labor 
for  something  beside  simply  earning 
their  wages.  A  training  school  for 
nurses  means  that  these  nurses  are  not 
working  mechanically  for  hire,  but  for 
the  crown  of  reward  from  the  superiors, 
which  is,  "Well  done, faithful  one  ;  now 
you  shall  be  trusted  with  more  knowl- 
edge." The  girls  in  this  Training  School 
serve  a  term  for  a  diploma,  which  means 
merit  only  ;  and  they  dare  not  turn  a 
hand  or  take  a  step  but  for  the  glory  of 
doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Conse- 
quently the  patient  is  under  a  ministra- 
tion that  could  not  be  secured  anywhere 
else  for  any  money  or  consideration. 

The  duties  of  a  resident  physician  at 
this  Hospital  and  Training  School  are 
such  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
patient  suffering  from  the  mistakes  of 
attendants.  And  the  fact  that  a  physi- 
cian is  under  the  same  roof  is  sufficient 
to  quiet  the  mind  of  a  patient  who  is 
made  abnormally  restless  and  anxious 
by  disease.  In  many  cases  there  is  im- 
mediate need  of  a  physician,  to  tell  the 
sufferer  not  that  she  is  getting  worse, 
but  that  she  is  perfectly  safe  and  prob- 
ably improving  ;  this  to  drive  away  the 
horrors  of  delusion,  and  substitute  calm 
repose  for  tossing  fear. 

You  get  strangely  distrait  sometimes 
when  you  are  just  a  little  ill.  The  world 
suddenly  rises  up  and  arrays  itself 
against  you,  the  tables  and  chairs  seem 
to  stand  in  battle  array,  the  slightest 
noises  are  rolls  of  musketry,  your  bit  of 
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window  sky  is  void  and  blank,  and  mis- 
eries pile  upon  miseries,  till  you  retreat, 
fall  back  upon  your  scattered  nerves, 
and  find  no  forces  or  reinforcements 
there.  Then  it  is  that  you  have  need 
of  this  clear-eyed  Athene,  the  resident 
physician,  who  steals  in  unheralded  and 
hovers  over  you,  permeating  the  atmos- 
phere with  her  inspiring  presence,  and 
herself  radiant  and  wonder-working  as 
the  misty  goddess  who  shone  upon  the 
disastrous  field  of  Troy.  Her  hand  falls 
upon  your  pulse  like  the  rose  petals  from 
the  full-blown  rose,  and  her  smile  re- 
>minds  you  of  a  dewy  sunrise  you  once 
saw,  in  a  green,  sparkling  little  valley. 
By  the  time  your  story  is  told  to  her 
pure,  kind  face  the  battle  is  over,  the 
smoke  of  trouble  lifts  up  around  the  ho- 
rizon, and  soft  Peace  floats  in,  in  service- 
able array,  while  Sleep  folds  down  her 
invisible  wings  and  you  are  at  rest. 

To  have  a  physician  always  within  call, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  very 
wealthy.  But  in  this  case,  when  the 
physician  is  a  lovely  woman,  a  goddess, 
a  white-armed,  wise  Athene,  a  silver- 
footed  Thetis,  so  adroit,  you  can  indeed 
revel  in  all  the  luxuries  of  being  sick. 
Illness  becomes  reduced  to  a  scientific 
pleasure ;  you  treasure  up  the  quiet 
hours,  care-free,  flower-scented,  orderly, 
calm,  as  a  dear  little  space  taken  out  of 
the  worry  and  turmoil  of  life,  and  meas- 
ured as  so  many  yards  of  repose. 


Then  when  you  are  commanded  to 
eat,  in  this  admirable  home,  you  are  not 
asked  that  outrageous  question,  "  Now, 
what  do  you  want  ? "  but  you  are  served 
with  what  your  condition  demands,  in 
dainty  little  bits  of  odd  and  pretty  ware 
on  tidy  trays  of  various  patterns.  The 
viands  arrayed  with  such  tasteful  care 
are  made  even  more  sweet  and  palata- 
ble by  the  smiles  of  the  gentle  nurse 
who  brings  them  to  your  bedside. 

But  you  cannot  always  be  sick ;  you 
get  well  too  fast  when  you  are  so  ten- 
derly cared  for.  You  get  prosaically 
strong,  and  you  are  sent  out  into  the 
cold  world.  You  give  a  clinging  hand 
to  your  sweet  nurse, —  who  has  already 
found  a  new  love,  and  is  bending  over 
another  battle-worn  veteran  of  pain, — 
a  few  words  of  regretful  parting  to  the 
other  attendants  and  physicians  you 
have  met  and  learned  to  admire,  and 
then  a  tear-stained  hand  of  farewell  to 
the  clear-eyed,  the  silver-footed,  the 
wonder-working,  the  wise  resident  phy- 
sician. Then  you  go  down  the  halls  to 
the  door,  as  from  an  old  home  to  which 
you  have  returned  to  forget  the  wrongs 
of  changeful  life,  to  soothe  the  wearing 
pulse  of  fear,  and  to  imbibe  again  the 
inspirations  of  youth.  And  you  pass 
out  of  the  silently  swinging  door  into  the 
highway  of  life,  newly  fashioned,  newly 
strengthened,  glad  and  resolute.  "All 
is  right,  right,  right, —  you  cri  no  more." 

L.  A.  H.  S. 
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VERSE  OF   THE  YEAR.     I. 


The  spell  of  the  Columbian  year  has 
fallen  on  poetry  as  it  has  on  so  much 
else  in  America.  There  is  never  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  "occasional " 
poet ;  and  even  where  the  theme  that 
inspires  him  is  as  broad  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  it  is  hard  to  feel  anything 
but  regret  that  the  results  should  find 
perpetuation  in  print.  No  ode  has  yet 
come  in  dedicated  directly  to  the  Fair, 
but  America,  Columbus,  Mexico,  Fran- 
cis Drake,  and  similar  titles  adorn  a 
large  proportion  of  the  volumes  of  verse 
which  have  appeared  during  the  past  six 
months.  Incidentally  other  verse-mak- 
ers have  seized  the  opportunity  of  put- 
ting out  dialect  poems  peculiar  to  some 
local  section  of  the  United  States,  or 
metrical  descriptions  of  its  landscape  or 
its  characteristic  habits  of  thought. 

Most  pretentious,  probably,  of  these 
"  timely  "  books  are  the  two  volumes  by 
Kinahan  Cornwallis,  entitled  The  Song 
of America  and  Columbus?-  and  The  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  Peru?  The  former 
of  these  contains  278  pages,  and  the  lat- 
ter 443.  Even  the  author  has  doubts 
about  the  amount  produced,  and  apolo- 
gizes for  his  prolixity  in  the  preface. 
His  only  excuse  is  that  these  books  have 
been  a  labor  of  love.  He  has  not  writ- 
ten them  in  the  expectation  of  pecuniary 
gain.  He  makes  his  "  daily  bread  in  a 
bakery  not  devoted  to  poesy,  and  far 
removed  from  Parnassus."  He  is  frankly 
pleased  too  with  the  result  of  his  labors, 
and  naively  says,  after  asking  the  read- 
er's forgiveness,  "  So  alluring  and  pic- 
turesque is  the  theme,  that  for  my  own 
part  I  should  never  tire  of  it,  if  it  went 
on,  like  Tennyson's  brook  —  forever." 

iThe  Song  of  America  and  Columbus.  By  Kinahan 
Cornwallis,  New  York  :  Published  at  the  Office  of  the 
Daily  Investigator:  1892. 

2The  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Prefaced  by  The 
Discovery  of  the  Pacific.    Ibid:  1893     .  , 


The  main  trouble  with  the  books  is 
that  there  is  not  a  line  of  real  poetry  in 
them.  They  are  simply  historical  nar- 
ratives done  in  verse,  and  cover  much 
the  same  ground  as  the  text-books  is- 
sued for  school  purposes.  More  than 
that,  the  versification  so  takes  out  the 
tang  of  the  historical  interest,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  would  have 
the  patience  to  read  them  for  the  histor- 
ical information  they  contain.  The  un- 
varying regularity  of  the  lines,  the  over 
repetition  of  the  rhyming,  and  the  long 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  combine  to 
render  the  narratives  hopelessly  dull. 
The  following,  taken  at  random,  will  do 
to  show  both  the  merits  and  faults  of 
the  style.  It  is  even,  but  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  :  — 

At  early  morn  the  boats  were  armed  and  manned, 
The  rowers  plied  their  oars,  and  from  the  band 
Came  stirring  music  as  they  neared  the  land, 
Where  groups  of  natives  studded  all  the  strand, 
Columbus  stepped  'mid  martial  pomp  ashore, 
While  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  bore, 
And  o'er  him  waved  the  banner  of  Castile. 
Then  he,  and  all  his  men,  prepared  to  kneel, 
And  kiss  the  ground  in  joy  and  thankful  prayer, 
For  safe  deliverance  through  Almighty  care. 
"  This  isle  I  name  San  Salvador  !  "  he  cried, 
"  And  may  no  woe  its  future  e'er  betide  !  " 
And  then  a  cross  he  planted  in  the  soil 
And  prayed  Jehovah  on  his  work  would  smile. 
"And  ye,"  said  he,  then  turning  to  his  crew, 
"  Be  unto  me  and  to  your  country,  true, 
And  each  his  duty,  uncomplaining,  do, 
And  my  commands  implicitly  obey  ; 
So  shall  ye  reap  the  riches  of  Cathay, 
Add  to  the  splendors  of  your  sov'reign's  reign, 
And,  as  crusaders,  crowns  of  glory  gain." 

El  Nuevo  Mimdo*  is  another  poem  of 
similar  purport,  but  briefer.  It  cele- 
brates our  country  as  the  final  human 
society  contemplated  by  the  divine  plan 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and 
reviews  all  history  as  a  working  out  by 

3  El  Nuevo  Mundo.  By  Louis  James  Block.  Chica 
go  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  :  1893. 
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physical  and  social  evolution  of  this  final 
order ;  not  so  much,  after  all,  the  present 
order  of  American  society,  but  that  fore- 
shadowed, and  now  being  wrought  out 
here. 

O  Western  World,  what  the  long  strain  and  toil 
Of  the  great  periods  have  wrought  and  won 
Leaves  unto  you  a  labor  but  begun  ; 

Here  is  the  land  of  promised  wine  and  oil, 

Here  is  the  state  which  many  failures  soil 
Incarnated  anew  and  strong  once  more, 

Alert,  high-hearted,  and  equipped  to  foil 

The  dangers  that  confront  us  with  their  roar  ; 
Here  is  the  land  of  gold 
Which  wise  men  seek  to  hold, 

Not  gold  whose  heapings  mock  with  longings  sore, 
But  purer  metal  which  for  helmet  wore, 

And  shield,  the  brave  who  saw  and  loved  the  right, 

And  were  suffused  with  eager  conquest's  might ; 

O  golden  land  of  ours  !  Arise  and  strive  to  be 
Time's  purposes  attained,  Freedom  and  Victory. 

This  stanza  illustrates  fairly  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  whole,  (which  runs 
to  nearly  a  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,)  but  not  as  fairly  the  merit,  for 
much  of  it  touches  a  somewhat  higher 
level  of  poetic  diction  ;  yet  not  so  much 
higher  as  to  give  any  eloquent  and  liv- 
ing passage  that  the  reviewer  needs 
must  quote.  Thus  of  Columbus's  voyage, 
for  example  :  — 

Forth  into  unknown  seas  !  and  who  shall  say 

What  keel  clove  those  forgetful  waves  before  ? 

Had  the  dark-haired  and  slim  Phoenician's  prore 
Seen  creaming  from  its  thrust  the  fitful  play 
Of  those  unresting  waters  ?  or  the  way 

Been  conscious  of  the  Greekish  mariner 
Whose  fancy  wantoned  in  the  golden  day 

Of  lost  Atlantis  ? 

Thus  with  a  dignified  meter,  well  sus- 
tained, with  intelligent  language,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  poetic  feeling, 
the  whole  poem  is  carried  through, — 
an  exercise  that  implies  mental  training 
and  gives  mental  training,  and  raises 
anew  the  reviewer's  frequent  question 
to  himself,  whether  such  work  is  worth 
the  doing,  save  for  its  reward  in  educa- 
tion to  the  writer.  For  with  all  its  merit 
it  nowhere  catches  the  fire  that  will  make 
people  read  it.  A  brief  ode,  even  a  son- 
net, conceived  with  as  much  elevation 


wrought  out  with  as  much  finish,  would 
be  read  ;  but  the  world  has  not  time  or 
attention  to  read  a  long  succession  of 
pages  lit  by  no  intenser  gleam  than 
shines  from  these. 

If  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Dream  of  the 
Ages1  had  been  published  without  the 
illustrations  it  would  find  a  larger  circle 
of  readers.  The  text  is  much  better 
than  the  pictures,  which  are,  in  fact, 
rather  ridiculous.  For  the  poem  itself, 
it  is  a  parable  of  the  national  history; 
and  like  all  written  by  this  lady, —  who 
might  almost  be  called  the  official  poet 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, — 
is  fervently  patriotic,  swiftly  rhythmic, 
glowing  in  diction.  Reviewers  have 
compared  Mrs.  Sherwood's  rhythm  and 
diction  to  Swinburne's  ;  and  the  rhythm 
really  does  suggest  it  sometimes ;  but 
there  is  little  of  the  felicity  and  dis- 
crimination in  language  that  tempers 
Swinburne's  affluence, —  as  one  may  see 
in  the  following  stanzas,  for  instance, 
from  The  Dream,  of  the  Ages :  — 

Hail  Columbia,  dream  of  the  ages,  all  radiant  and 

royal  and  sweet, 
With  thy  head  to  the  heavens  uplifted  and  the  tinkle 

of  silver -shod  feet, 
And   thy  lips  with  proud  prophecies  regnant,  and 

mystical  meanings  replete. 

Lo,    the  scintillant  spheres  in  their  spinning  have 

glinted  thy  garments  of  sheen. 
Lo,  the  visions  of  seers  and  of  sages  are  pictured  at 

last  in  thy  mein. 
Lo,  the  Occident  calls  to  the  Orient  :   "Rise,  haste 

to  the  feast  of  the  queen." 

In  the  swift  surging  swirl  of  the  city,  in  the  sunny 
siestas  of  ease, 

A-whhi  o'er  the  plains  continental,  a-sail  o'er  invin- 
cible seas, 

Where  the  pennons  of  liberty  ripple  their  ruddy  red 
stripes  to  the  breeze, 

There  thy  realm  in  beneficent  beauty  is  bending  in 
blessing  above, 

On  the  wings  of  a  tender  compassion,  like  the  brood- 
ing white  wings  of  a  dove  ; 

For  lo,  from  the  shadows  of  Nations  has  risen  the 
Kingdom  of  Love. 

!The  Dream  of  the  Ages.     By  Kate  Brownlee  Sher- 
wood.    National  Tribune  Office  :  Washington,  D.  C 
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We  turn,  by  a  vague  association,  from 
books  expressly  inspired  by  the  time  to 
those  whose  interest  is  primarily  of 
place.  Easily  the  worst  of  these  is  The 
History  of  Geronimo  s  Summer  Cam- 
paign? a  mere  pamphlet  slip,  without  a 
publisher  or  address,  a  scurrilous  attack, 
ignorantly  written  and  full  of  misspell- 
ing, upon  General  Crook  and  the  army. 
Ideala?  published  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a  long  step  above  the  Arizo- 
na attempt,  even  in  intelligence  and 
poetic  merit,  and'  not  to  be  mentioned 
with  it  in  the  matter  of  refinement. 
It  is  a  romance  of  fabled  islands,  and 
heroes,  and  love,  and  death,  and  heaven, 
and  the  writer  intimates  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  preach  the  worth  of  the  ideal 
in  life.  It  is  as  honest  and  gentle  in 
tone  as  possible,  and  it  reads  easily,  with 
a  straightforward  language,  smooth  me- 
ter, and  no  gross  crudities.  Criticism 
is  disarmed,  not  only  by  something 
pleasingly  sincere  in  the  simple  verse, 
but  by  the  author's  extenuating  pref- 
ace, which  tells  us  that  the  language  in 
which  he  writes  is  an  acquired  one,  and 
intimates  that  he  prints  the  little  tale 
from  no  idea  that  it  has  especial  merit, 
but  for  personal  reasons,  quite  apart 
from  any  youthful  ambition, —  or  so  we 
interpret  the  rather  vague  expressions. 

Ranch  Verses3  is  a  collection  of  "  off- 
springs of  solitude, — born  in  idle  hours 
on  a  Texas  ranch."  They  are  mostly 
verses  of  ranch,  and  round-up,  and  fron- 
tier dance,  and  Texas  belles,  but  a  good 
many  are  of  New  York  and  Bar  Harbor, 
and  society  girls.  They  are  evidently 
the  work  of  the  "educated  cowboy" 
from  New  York,  not  educated,  however, 
in  the  sense  that  the  verses  show  any 
high  literary  training.  Many  of  them 
are  merely  commonplace,  fingering  over 

1  The  History  of  Geronimo's  Summer  Campaign  in 
1885.  By  G.  D.  Cummings.  San  Francisco  :  William 
Doxey  &  Co.  :    1893. 

2  Ideala.  By  Charles  Grissen.  San  Francisco  News 
Co.  :  1893. 

3  Ranch  Verses.  By  William  Lawrence  Chittenden. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  1893. 


without  originality  the  most  well-worn 
chords  of  moralizing  or  romance.  Thus  : 

Man  lives  and  dies.     What  more  know  we  ? 

With  all  our  pomp  and  pride. 
Midst  wealth  or  fame  or  poverty, 

We  know  this  much, — "  He  died." 
What  lived  he  for  ?     To  learn,  alas, 

That  he  could  nothing  know  ; 
To  sip  the  sweets  from  pleasure's  glass, 

Or  drain  the  depths  of  woe. 

Of  course,  nearly  anyone  of  fair  in- 
telligence could  "rhyme  you  so  ten  years 
together  "  ;  and  while  it  was  well  enough 
for  a  lonely  rancher  thus  to  string  his 
pensive  moods  into  verse,  it  was  scarce- 
ly worth  while  to  publish  it  all.  The 
volume  would  have  been  better  had  it 
been  sifted,  for  there  are  dialect  poems 
of  very  fair  merit,  and  a  slight  but  good 
touch  of  humor  ;  character  studies  of 
"  Texas  types,"  that  are  interesting ; 
and  some  spirited  descriptions  and 
songs  ;  while  a  few  even  of  the  tributes 
to  ladies,  or  to  personal  friends,  are 
worth  preserving.  The  best  songs  are 
not  of  Texas,  but  of  yachting,  and  other 
sea  themes  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  representing  more  fairly 
the  chief  topic  of  the  volume,  we  quote 
an  ode  to  the  Texas  norther  :  — 

Thrice  welcome  to  the  norther, 

The  norther  roaring  free 
Across  the  rolling  prairies, 

Straight  from  the  Arctic  sea  ! 
Avaunt  ye  western  breezes, 

And  southern  zephyrs  warm  ! 
Here's  to  the  cold  blue  norther, 

The  stern,  relentless  storm  ! 

I  'm  tired  of  love  and  laughter, 

Tonight  I  long  for  war  ; 
For  the  bugle  blasts  are  sounding 

From  the  heights  of  Labrador 
"  Whoo-hoo  !  "  the  winds  are  wailing 

Their  muffled  reveilles, 
And  round  my  chimney  fortress 

Roar  angry,  shoreless  seas. 

Wild  storms,  and  wants,  and  dangers 

Will  thrill  a  poet's  heart, 
And  free  his  Viking  spirit, 

Far  more  than  feeble  art. 
So  welcome  to  the  storm  wind, 

The  northers  I  invoke. 
Here 's  to  the  strong  gray  weather 

That  makes  the  heart  of  oak. 
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It  was  a  happy  thought  to  make  a  col- 
lection, with  translations,  of  Mexican 
and  South  American  Poems?  for  while 
English-reading  people  have  been  made 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  Spain,  that  of  Mexico,  and  those  of 
Brazil,  and  Colombia,  and  Paraguay,  and 
the  other  South  American  countries  are 
practically  unknown.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  pi'esent  attempt,  the  translations 
are  not  meritorious  enough  to  serve  the 
purpose.  The  volume  opens  with  "  The 
Dark  Forest,"  by  Gaspar  Nunez  de 
1  Arce,  a  poem  of  Spain,  not  Mexico,  but 
so  popular  in  Mexico,  the  translators 
say,  as  to  excuse  its  introduction  here. 
The  translation  of  this  long  poem,  and 
,of  a  few  that  follow  it,  is  made  in  rhyme, 
but  the  attempt  is  then  given  up,  and  a 
line-for-line  translation,  quite  literal, 
with  some  regard  for  rhythm  only,  is 
adopted.  This  is  better ;  and  as  the 
Spanish  text  is  conveniently  given  on 
the  page  opposite  the  translation,  one 
who  reads  Spanish  need  not  be  troubled 
by  the  deficiencies  of  rendering  ;  while 
even  one  who  cannot  follow  the  original 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  substance  of 
these  gleanings  from  a  field  almost  new  ; 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  find  in  it  much 
that  is  well  worthy  his  attention.  The 
poems  are  unusually  long,  and  descrip- 
tion and  patriotism  play  the  chief  part 
in  them,  though  of  course  love  has  its 
place.  The  wars  of  liberation  have  been 
especial  inspirers  of  song,  and  even 
through  the  inadequate  translations, 
one  can  see  that  there  is  a  spontaneity, 
a  freshness  and  reality,  in  the  long  de- 
scriptions of  the  beloved  country  of  each 
bard,  or  eulogies  of  its  defenders,  or 
laments  over  its  miseries,  that  make  one 
feel  dissatisfied  with  most  of  our  pains- 
takingly chipped  out  North  American 
verse.  They  suggest  our  poetry  of  the 
late  generation, —  the  long,  simple,  yet 
readable  and  living  descriptions,  appeals, 

1  Mexican  and  South  American  Poems.  Translated 
by  Ernest  S.  Green  and  Miss  H.  Von  Lowenfels.  San 
Diego,  California  :  Dodge  &  Burbeck  :  1893. 


tributes,  and  ballads,  of  Whittier's 
younger  days,  or  Longfellow's,  or  Bry- 
ant's. We  should  like  to  see  some  one 
that  has  the  translator's  gift  try  this 
field.  To  show  the  effect  in  deadening 
the  spirit  of  the  verse  that  the  transla- 
tion has,  we  quote  a  few  lines  from  it, 
and  follow  them  with  a  more  sympa- 
thetic rendering,  (a  stray  attempt  of  a 
friend  of  the  present  reviewer,)  made 
on  the  same  principle  of  a  merely  rhyth- 
mic, literal  version,  without  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  rhyme.  The  poem  is  by 
Dona  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda, 
a  Cuban  lady,  and  the  subject  is  Youth  : 

Open  thy  gates,  O  world.     Life,  widen 

For  me  thy  path. 

Let  torrents  of  joy  divine, 

Of  love  and  liberty  gush  forth.     Give  me 

Great  ambitions  without  end.     My  kindled  soul 

Is    excited  with  the  thirst  of  keen  emotions. 

I  would  exhaust,  O  life,  thy  treasures, 

And  would  consume,  O  world,  thy  joys. 

Glory,  virtue,  feasts,  and  women, 

Songs,  mirth,  and  affections, 

All  must  form  my  coveted  happiness. 

All  this  thou  dost  enclose  in  thy  rich  bosom 

Like  the  happy  flowers  that  hold 

Their  essence  pure  within  their  calyx. 

Open  thy  gates,  O  world, — and  widen  life, 

For  me  thy  path. 

Let  floods  of  joys  divine 

Of  love,  of  liberty,  gush  forth.     Great  thoughts 

Give,  give  me  without  end.     My  kindled  soul 

Stirs  with  the  thirst  of  keen  emotions  ; 

Thy  treasures,  life,  I  would  exhaust, 

O  world,  thy  joys  I  would  consume, — 

Glory  and  virtue,  feasts  and  fame, 

Laughter  and  woman's  love, 

All  that  to  make  my  happiness  I  crave, 

All  this  is  held  within  thy  fertile  breast, 

As  in  their  conscious  hearts  the  happy  flowers 

Hold  all  pure  essence  of  their  simple  lives. 

The  Angel  and  the  King?  Narcissus 
and  Other  Poems?  and  Nondescript,* 
have  no  especial  local  claim,  nor  are  they 
of  sufficient  merit  in  themselves  to  call 
for  much  notice.    The  first  mentioned  is 

2 The  Angel  and  the  King.  By  John  Augustine  Wil- 
stack.  Buffalo,  New  York  :  Charles  Wells  Moulton  : 
1893. 

3  Narcissus  and  Other  Poems.  By  Walter  Malone. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. :  1893. 

4  Nondescript.     By  Martha  Eileen  Holahan.     Ibid. 
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the  longest, —  over  four  hundred  pages 
of  very  lame  verse,  of  all  lengths  and 
topics,  with  much  futile  purpose  of  hu- 
mor. Narcissus  is  also  a  collection,  but 
of  much  better  sort.  It  is  apparently  by 
a  Southerner,  and  has  plenty  of  native 
fervor,  which  falls  short  of  real  strength, 
but  is  at  least  not  forced  or  hysterical. 
The  versification  is  easy,  the  language 
straightforward,  and  the  descriptions 
enthusiastic  and  well  colored,  especi- 
ally where  inspired  by  Greek  legend. 
Of  Nondescript,  a  good  deal  the  same 
things  might  be  said ;  it  is  a  romance 
and  located  in  France  ;  rather  morbid, 
but  in  no  way  offensive. 

With  Charybdis1  we  come  to  a  more 
definite  note  of  intelligence,  a  clearer 
atmosphere  of  literary  cultivation.  The 
verses  are  of  fancy  and  affection  rather 
than  of  thought ;  but  they  have  the  in- 
definable accent  of  a  cultivated  environ- 
ment. They  are  English,  and  the  writer's 
signature  has  been  known  in  recent 
English  verse  collections  for  several 
years  ;  indeed,  the  book  under  review 
has  come  to  us  late,  and  was  published 
two  years  ago.  They  have  a  quaint  and 
characteristic  turn,  of  which  perhaps 
the  following  is  the  best  example  : — 

Neptune's  Flocks. 

Verdant  prairies  of  the  ocean, 

Where  old  Neptune's  herds  are  tended, 
And  his  white  flocks  go  a-straying 

Far  as  ever  eyes  can  see  ; 
Where  the  dim  and  utmost  distance 

With  the  sky  to  one  is  blended  ; 
Where  the  way  is  wild  and  trackless 

And  the  wind  goes  roving  free. 

On  the  wide  and  rolling  pastures 

Who  shall  count  the  flocks  and  tend  them  ? 
Does  some  shepherdess  mermaiden 

Drive  them  onward  through  the  night  ? 
Or  some  Triton,  rudely  blowing 

On  his  shell,  affrighted  send  them 
Rushing  madly  in  to  shoreward 

With  their  fleeces  soft  and  white? 

We  will  shear  the  silver  fleeces ; 

We  will  sit  and  swiftly  spin  them 

1  Charybdis.   By  Helen  Maud  Waithman.   New  York  : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  1893. 


Into  cloudy  dreams  of  tissue, 

Such  as  veil  the  virgin  moon  ; 
We  will  leave  them  fine  and  filmy 

With  the  dyes  of  sunset  in  them, 
And  will  spangle  them  with  star-drops 

Reft  from  out  the  nights  of  June. 

Then  with  deft  and  dainty  touches 

We  will  delicately  shape  them 
Into  hangings  rich  and  splendid 

As  no  earthly  house  may  hold. 
Round  life's  sordid  things  and  mean  ones 

We  will  softly  twine  and  drape  them, 
And  all  rugged  edges  soften 

'Neath  the  mystery  of  their  fold. 

Malmorda  2  is  a  "  metrical  romance  I 
of  early  Ireland,  and  it  is  written  witl 
spirit  and  grace.  The  writer  publishec 
a  few  years  ago  a  drama  on  Robert  Em-I 
mett,  which  was  very  creditable  work.l 
A  couple  of  stanzas  from  the  "Fore-I 
song  "  give  the  spirit  and  manner  of  tht 
romance,  though  the  verse  is  simpler^ 
as  it  should  be,  in  narration  :  — 

Oh,  my  soul,  how  can  it  be 

That  by  still  or  stormy  sea, 
By  the  calm  that   swoons  below,  or  the  fury  loos 

above, 
The  voice  of  Erin  calls  on  love  and  love  ? 
Passionate  our  hearts  be,  well  I  know, 
Whether  our  tears  or  laughter  flow, 
Whether  our  faces  gloom  or  glow, 
Yea,  through  our  Irish  souls  love's  flame 
Shoots  its  red  blaze  and  shakes  the  frame  ; 
Beats  on  the  heart  with  wings  of  fire, 
As  the  wind's  sleepless  fingers  shake  a  lyre, 
Making  wild,  eerie  music  never  stilled. 
And  be  our  lives  with  toil  or  torment  filled 
Even  a  crisping,  whispering  undertone 
Of  hot-caught  fiery  breath  makes  known 
The  dominant  deep  impulse  that  the  hoar 
Old  ages  stirred  with,  and  that  o'er  and  o'er 
Re-born  with  travail  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
Is  shaping  on  our  lips,  yea  now,  as  then, — 

Love,  and  love,  and  love. 

Then  full-voiced  came  my  song. 

'Twixt  day  and  dark  the  dead  past  called  to  me 

A  long  wave  rolled  along  the  Irish  sea, 

Its  white  foam  fronted  with  tossing  spears, 

Red  with  the  rust  of  a  thousand  years, 

It  brake  on  the  sands  and  the  waters  ran 

With  a  blood-red  stain  and  the  song  began. 

They  were  there,  the  steel-capped  Ostman  hordes  ; 

In  the  dusk  they  flashed  their  two-edged  swords. 

Their  war-ships  tossed  on  the  purpling  waves  ; 

2  Malmorda.     By  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke.     New  York 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  1893. 
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j  At  the  rowers'  benches  toiled  the  slaves, 
i ;  Then  the  Irish  king  in  his  youth  and  might, 
H  With  sweep  of  battle  and  roar  of  fight 
.  About  him,  and  circling  his  Norseland  prize, 
!•  The  blue  of  the  sea  in  her  wild,  sweet  eyes, 
I  The  life  of  a  man  in  each  strand  of  her  hair, 
I  And  the  glow  of  a  flame  on  her  bosom  bare. 
:  'Mid  storm  and  battle,  by  moon  and  mist, 
k  I  saw  through  their  very  souls,  I  wist. 

And  the  shields  that  rang,  and  the  sobs  that  died, 
i  And  the  echoing  hills  and  the  sombre  tide 
Ever  were  shaping 

Love,  and  love,  and  love. 

The  writer  of  the  snatches  of  verse 
i  contained  in  Ygdrasil1  gives  us  through- 
I  out  indication  of  an  understanding  of 
I  literary  requirements,  which  warns  him 
I  that,  as  we  have  said  above,  a  poetic 
equipment  insufficient  to  draw  readers 
jj  for  a  long,  sustained  poem  will  serve  its 
i  turn  in  the  brief  flight, — the  two-stanza 
I  or  the  "mood,"  instead  of  the  romance, 
;  the  "  impression,"  instead  of  the  long, 
;  descriptive  poem.  Thus  his  little  book 
■  makes  a  creditable  appearance,  and  while 
\  a  good  deal  of  it  is  trivial,  it  is  readable 
i  trifling,  such  as  this  :  — 

The  Robber. 

Quick  !  see  the  lawless  brigand  go 

Around  the  hill  and  through  the  wood, 

With  pearls  and  diamonds  all  aglow, 
And  all  agleam  with  stolen  gold. 

Now  hidden  in  the  secret  woods 

He  hath  no  longer  need  to  fret, 
But  softly  counts  his  precious  goods. 

The  robber  is  the  rivulet. 

Again  we  ascend  to  a  higher  level,  in 
turning  to  Mr.  R.  U.  Johnson's  The 
Winter  Hour?  published  and  widely  no- 
ticed early  in  the  year.  Here  one  notes 
at  once  the  full  tone  of  training,  of 
choice  companionship  in  books  and  men, 
of  serious  artistic  use  of  the  poet's  craft. 
The  title  poem,  "  The  Winter  Hour," 
is  in  substance  a  review  of  the  resources 
in  thoughts  and  memories,  books  and  art, 
human  intercourse  and  sympathy  with 
human   interests,  that  may  enrich  the 

xIn  the  Shade  of  Ygdrasil.  By  Frederick  Peterson. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  1893. 

*The  Winter  Hour  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert  U. 
Johnson.     New  York:  The  Century  Company :  1892. 


leisure  of  the  man  who  has  acquired 
these  resources.  The  prevailing  note 
of  the  book  is  friendship  and  serene 
affections, — and  Mr.  Johnson  is  of  the 
few  who  can  make  an  address  to  a  per- 
sonal friend,  or  "  to  the  Guest  of  the 
Evening,"  at  a  complimentary  dinner, 
worth  preserving  in  print  for  the  rest  of 
us  to  read,  after  it  has  served  its  even- 
ing's purpose.  Out-door  Nature  has  her 
place  in  the  poems,  but  there  is  little 
vividness  or  intimacy  in  the  mention  of 
her;  they  are  visibly  the  poems  of  a 
man  of  books  and  companionships.  We 
give  two  of  the  shortest.  In  one,  the 
suggestion  of  Emerson  is  strong,  as  it 
is  in  several  of  the  collection  :  — 

Inscription  for  a  Burial  Urn. 
Fire  is  older  than  Earth, 
Swaddled  her  at  her  birth, 
Shall  be  her  windy  shroud. 
Fear  whispers,  Earth  with  fire  endowed 
Is  all  of  Life :  but  the  Soul's  Desire 
Is  something  other  than  earth  and  fire, 
And  cannot  mold  or  burn. 
Of  this  is  Honor  made,  and  Truth, 
And  Love  that  shall  out-light  the  star. 
Go  find  when  these  began  their  youth, 
Then  guess  their  age's  farthest  bar  ; 
But  look  not  for  it  in  grave  or  urn. 

A  Wish  for  New  France. 

For  her  no  backward  look 
Into  the  bloody  book 

Of  kings.     Thrice-rescued  land  ! 
Her  haunted  graves  bespeak 
A  nobler  fate  :  to  seek 
L*i  service  of  the  world  again  the  world's  command. 

She  in  whose  skies  of  peace 
Arise  new  auguries 

To  strengthen,  cheer,  and  guide. 
When  nations  in  a  horde 
Draw  the  unhallowed  sword, 
O  Memory,  walk  a  warning  specter  at  her  side  ! 

Not  many  people  can  write  child  po- 
ems that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  Stevenson's,  but  F. 
D.  Sherman's  Little  Folk  Lyrics*  are  of 
these.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  comparing  these  pretty  and 
sympathetic  songs  with  the  inimitable 

3  Little-Folk  Lyrics.     By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  :  1893. 
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ones  of  Mr.  Stevenson ;  but  they  are  at 
least  of  the  type.  And  that,  we  think, 
is  a  type  really  adapted  to  grown  peo- 
ple's reading,  not  children's.  The  po- 
etry little  children  like  to  hear  is  quite 
honestly  and  unconsciously  simple,  not 
appreciatively  and  purposefully  nai've, 
(if  that  be  not  contradictory  in  terms). 
It  may  be  of  the  rudest  poetically ;  Ma- 
ry's little  lamb  has  always  appealed  to 
the  babies,  and  always  will.  When  chil- 
dren get  a  little  older,  the  simpler  forms 
of  ballad  poems  of  adventure  and  very 
obvious  sentiment,  written  without  ref- 
erence to  them,  please  them  most  :  Ho- 
henlinden,  and  Barbara  Frietchie,  and 
Sheridan's  Ride,  the  May  Queen,  and 
In  School  Days,  and  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,  please  them  far  more  than 
poems  that  try  to  find  their  own  point 
of  view,  and  interpret  their  life.  They 
do  not  appear  to  themselves  to  need  in- 
terpretation ;  there  is  to  their  sight  noth- 
ing quaint  and  characteristic  in  child- 
hood ;  the  transforming  halo  in  which 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  moved 
when  we  look  back  to  childhood  does 
not  exist  in  the  child's  consciousness. 
However,  whether  children  are  or  are 
not  more  than  mildly  interested  in  these 
lyrics,  grown  people  that  are  fond  of 
children  will  certainly  like  them.  And 
even  though  something  more  stirring 
and  simple  will  be  a  prime  favorite, 
bright  children  will  not  fail  to  be  pleased, 
with  the  ingenuity  of  a  fancy  like  this, 
for  example. 

Golden-Rod. 

Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year, 
And  summer  is  the  noontide  bright ; 

The  autumn  is  the  evening  clear 

That  comes  before  the  winter's  night. 

And  in  the  evening,  everywhere 
Along  the  roadside,  up  and  down, 

I  see  the  golden  torches  flare 

Like  lighted  street-lamps  in  the  town. 

I  think  the  butterfly  and  bee, 

From  distant  meadows  coming  back, 

Are  quite  contented  when  they  see 

These  lamps  along  the  homeward  track. 


But  those  who  stay  too  late  get  lost ; 

For  when  the  darkness  falls  about, 
Down  every  lighted  street  the  frost 

Will  go  and  put  the  torches  out ! 

Clinton  Scollard,  by  dint  of  a  refined  j 
taste,  a  delicate  ear,  and  serious  study 
and   practice  in   poetry  as   an  art,  has 
come  to  the  writing  of  verses  that  can-.', 
not  be  easily  dispraised.     Indeed,  per- 
haps the  most  severe  thing  to  be  said  of 
Songs  of  Sunrise  Lands1  is,  that  it  is  just 
good  enough  to  compel  its  criticism  on 
a  level  and  according  to  standards  that 
put  it  at  a  disadvantage.     It  is  tantaliz- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  to  find  verse  so 
graceful,  so  accomplished,  sometimes  so^| 
vivid,  stopping  always  short  of  strongly 
touching  the  mind  or  heart.    And  when 
the  reviewer  recalls  how  rarely  he  finds  | 
a  book  that  does  do  that,  he  feels  the 
criticism    ungracious,  and   points    out  \ 
again  that  it   is   the  very  merit   of  the  | 
poems  that  provokes  it.   And  if  not  the 
mind  or  heart,  the  imagination  at  least 
is  appealed  to  with  no  lack  of  strength. 
Witness  the  following  :  — 

Khamsin. 
Oh,  the  wind  from  the  desert  blew  in  !  — 

Khamsin, 
The  wind  from  the  desert  blew  in  ! 
It  blew  from  the  heart  of  the  fiery  South, 
From  the  fervid  sand  and  the  hills  of  drouth, 
And  it  kissed  the  land  with  its  scorching  mouth  ; 
The  wind  from  the  desert  blew  in  ! 

It  blasted  the  buds  on  the  almond  bough, 
And  shriveled  the  fruit  on  the  orange-tree  ; 
The  wizened  dervish  breathed  no  vow, 
So  weary  and  parched  was  he. 
The  lean  muezzin  could  not  cry  ; 
The  dogs  ran  mad,  and  bayed  the  sky ; 
The  hot  sun  shone  like  a  copper  disk, 
And  prone  in  the  shade  of  an  obelisk 
The  water-carrier  sank  with  a  sigh, 
For  limp  and  dry  was  his  water-skin  ; 
And  the  wind  from  the  desert  blew  in. 

The  camel  crouched  by  the  crumbling  wall, 
And  oh,  the  pitiful  moan  it  made  ! 
The  minarets,  taper  and  slim  and  tall, 
Reeled  and  swam  in  the  brazen  light ; 
And  prayers  went  up  by  day  and  night, 

1  Songs  of  Sunrise  Lands.    By  Clinton  Scollard.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  :  1893. 
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But  thin  and  drawn  were  the  lips  that  prayed. 

The  river  writhed  in  its  slimy  bed, 

Shrunk  to  a  tortuous,  turbid  thread  ; 

The  burnt  earth  cracked  like  a  cloven  rind  ; 

And  still  the  wind,  the  ruthless  wind, 

Khamsin, 
The  wind  from  the  desert  blew  in. 

Into  the  cool  of  the  mosque  it  crept, 

Where  the  poor  sought  rest  at  the  Prophet's  shrine 

Its  breath  was  fire  to  the  jasmine  vine  ; 
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It  fevered  the  brow  of  the  maid  who  slept, 
And  men  grew  haggard  with  revel  of  wine. 
The  tiny  fledglings  died  in  their  nest ; 
The  sick  babe  gasped  at  the  mother's  breast. 

Then  a  rumor  rose  and  swelled  and  spread 

From  a  tremulous  whisper,  faint  and  vague, 
Till  it  burst  in  a  terrible  cry  of  dread, 
The  plague  !  the  plague  !  the  plague  ! 
Oh,  the  wind,  Khamsin, 
The  scourge  from  the  desert,  blew  in  ! 


ETC. 


California  is  profoundly  discredited  by  the  be- 
havior of  her  press  concerning  the  Geary  bill.  Al- 
though we  believed — as  we  do  not — that  to  say  this 
were  to  contradict  the  whole  public  sentiment  of 
the  Coast,  and  although  the  Overland  were  the 
only  journal  to  do  it,  we  should  still  have  no  choice 
but  to  say  it.  The  Geary  bill  had  no  right  to  exist, 
because  it  is  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  violates  the  na- 
tional honor.  The  treaty,  found  onerous,  might 
have  been  honestly  abrogated,  and  the  Geary  bill 
honestly  enacted.  This  was  not  done,  nor  attempt- 
ed. Therefore  the  bill  disgraces  us  as  a  nation,  and 
disgraces  especially  that  portion  of  the  nation  which 
did  most  to  bring  about  its  enactment,  and  endorsed 
it  most  enthusiastically  when  enacted.  The  fact 
that  the  law  is  constitutional  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  honesty  ;  it  is  constitutional  only  because  our  fun- 
damental guarantees  of  good  faith  do  not  — it  is  de- 
cided —  apply  to  foreigners.  If  one  nation  chooses 
to  break  pledges  to  citizens  of  another  nation,  it 
cannot  be  restrained  from  doing  so,  save  by  fear 
of  that  other  nation.  This  is  no  new  doctrine  in 
constitutional  interpretation.  The  provision  that 
no  law  should  be  passed  that  impaired  the  validity 
of  contracts  was  not  of  application  between  a  white 
and  a  negro,  and  laws  that  enabled  a  master  to  laugh 
at  his  own  written  contract  given  for  full  value  re- 
ceived to  a  slave  were  perfectly  constitutional.  We 
can  see  at  this  space  of  time  that  they  were  none  the 
less  dishonest  for  that. 

The  law  is  now  a  law,  and  is  to  be  enforced. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  decision  that  the  Geary  law 
was  constitutional,  the  national  administration  gave 
directions  that  it  should  be  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  the  available  funds, —  a  limitation  always  accept- 
ed in  the  execution  of  a  law.  For  example,  the 
spoilsmen  in  Congress  have  tried  over  and  over  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Civil   Service  law  by 


refusing  the  appropriation,  and  it  was  actually  done 
in  General  Grant's  time.  It  was  also  directed  that 
the  amount  available  should  be  used  in  the  deporta- 
tion of  those  Chinese  illegally  in  the  State,  and  that 
the  case  of  those  presumably  here  legally,  but  not 
provided  with  the  special  affirmative  evidence  of  re- 
gistration certificates,  should  beleft  till  later, —  that 
is,  the  Geary  law  shall  be  put  into  operation  first 
against  that  class  to  whom  it  will  work  the  least 
hardship.  This  is  obviously  just.  It  is  said,  that 
just  or  not  it  oversteps  the  powers  of  an  executive 
thus  to  direct  in  what  order  the  execution  of  the  law 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  That  may  be  so  ;  it  is  a 
question  for  constitutional  lawyers  to  answer.  Until 
they  answer  it,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  within 
the  right  of  the  executive  to  specify  to  what  class 
of  deportations  the  limited  appropriation  available 
shall  be  applied. 

And  meantime,  do  Californians  desire  to  give  the 
world  notice  by  clamor  against  such  a  course  that 
they  wish  the  law  not  to  be  administered  in  such 
manner  as  to  cost  the  least  hardship,  the  least  in- 
justice, the  least  international  discourtesy,  and  the 
least  danger  of  reprisals  and  damage  suits?  It  is  said 
that  Chinamen  have  been  arrested  in  Los  Angeles 
and  carried  off,  leaving  crops  standing  in  their  leased 
fields  to  go  to  ruin,  and  money  due  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  collect.  Is  it  desirable  for  California 
that  it  should  go  forth  that  we  are  fighting  to  have 
the  law  used  so  as  to  inflict  the  maximum  amount 
of  loss,  and  express  the  maximum  amount  of  race- 
hatred—  in  short,  to  persecute  ?  The  public  decla- 
mation that  gives  such  an  impression,  misrepresents 
our  people. 

That  there  is  to  be  a  Midwinter  Fair  in  San 
Francisco,  the  plans  already  made,  the  work  done 
at  the  site  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  the  money  already 
subscribed  and  collected,  and  even  more  than  these 
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the  spontaneous  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  crowd  that 
gathered  at  the  inaugural  exercises  at  the  Park,  have 
settled  beyond  a  doubt.  The  extent  and  success  of 
the  Fair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  city 
and  State.  As  they  come  to  its  help  financially, 
and  as  they  see  to  it  that  competent  persons  carry 
out  its  detail,  the  exhibition  will  do  them  credit  or 
discredit.  Exhibits  in  plenty  are  promised,  and  the 
only  limit  to  them  is  the  question  of  buildings,  and. 
buildings  cost  money.    The  handsome  sum  of  money 


so  far  collected  has  come  from  the  plain  people  in 
small  amounts.  The  "  leading  citizen  "  has  hung 
back.  He  reasons  —  doubtless  correctly  —  that  he 
will  never  get  back  his  money  from  the  gate  receipts. 
But  it  is  short-sighted  reasoning.  Chicago  will  never 
get  back  her  investment  in  direct  cash  payments. 
But  she  may  yet  become  the  greatest  city  in  Amer- 
ica, because  the  world  believes  that  she  is  the  only 
one  that  could  have  adequately  handled  the  Colum- 
bian Fair. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Drama,  by  Henry  Irving.1 

Seldom  are  we  enabled  to  find  such  a  clear  and 
able  exposition  of  an  art  by  one  of  its  greatest  mas- 
ters, as  when  we  read  Henry  Irving  on  the  drama. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  four  addresses,  two  of 
them  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  In- 
stitution, one  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Harvard.  Two 
of  the  lectures  are  on  the  art  of  acting,  one  on  the 
stage  as  it  is,  and  one  on  four  great  actors.  The 
tone  of  all  of  them  is  defensive,  and  full  of  a  desire 
to  raise  the  stage  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
arguing,  very  correctly,  that  the  stage  is  no  worse 
than  the  average  of  theater-goers,  on  whose  support 
the  actors  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
always  some  artists  striving  to  uplift  the  art  and 
improve  the  common  taste. 

"The  Art  of  Acting  "  is  a  plea  for  nature  in  act- 
ing as  opposed  to  artifice,  and  he  epitomizes  his 
argument  by  quoting  Hamlet's  instructions  to  the 
players.  The  addresses  are  marked  by  strong  sense 
and  moderate  statement  in  giving  advice  as  to  the 
possibility  of  success  in  the  profession,  holding  out 
strong  encouragement  to  the  young  aspirant,  pro- 
vided he  will  study  conscientiously,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, but  offering  little  hope  to  the  youthful  en- 
thusiast who  hopes  to  substitute  "genius  "  for  hard 
work. 


The  four  great  actors  treated  of  are  Burbage, 
Betterton,  Garrick,  and  Kean,  as  the  "four  greatest 
champions,  in  their  respective  times,  on  the  stage  of 
nature  in  contradistinction  to  artificiality."  Of  these, 
Kean  is  awarded  the  palm  for  the  greatest  genius, 
and  Garrick  for  the  greatest  ability  as  a  man  as  well 
as  an  actor. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  hear  what  one  of  Irving's 
prominence  says  of  his  great  predecessors,  he  can- 
not speak  on  these  subjects  with  the  same  knowledge 
and  authority  as  in  the  other  lectures,  which  are 
models  of  lucid  statement  and  simple  strength. 
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plated  a  trip  to  California  at 
some  time  or  other.     These, 
it  is  hoped,  will  see  the  wis- 
dom  of   rousing   themselves 
from  dozing  by  their  winter 
firesides,  when  agriculture  is 
,.     at  a  standstill,  and  of  build- 
ing up  a  store  of  healthv  and 
happy    memories    for   them- 
selves by  a  winter  visit  to  the 
West  Coast,  where  all  is  like  springtime 
in  the  East,  and  during  the  coming  win- 


A  brief  account  of  the  California 
Midwinter  International  Exposition, 
past,  present,  and  future,  might  seem 
to  the  observing  readers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco papers,  but  old  straw  rethrashed, 
but  the  object  here  is  to  place  before 
the  general  public,  and  Eastern  readers 
particularly,  a  concise  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  coming  Fair,  with  a  few 
of  the  pleasures  and  profits  which  may 
be  expected  from  a  visit  to  this  far 
Western  land. 

There  is  throughout  the  country   a 
large   class   of   well-to-do  people,  with 
whom  the  bread   and  butter  problem 
has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  struggle,       PhotobyTaher 
summer  and  winter,  who  have  contem-   m.  h.  de  young,  president  and  director-general. 
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ter  there  will  be  the  added  inducement 
of  the  Fair,  and  of  the  low  rates  of 
travel  promised  on  account  of  it. 

The  best  time  to  come  to  California 
is  in  the  winter.  The  time  also  to  in- 
vest in  California  properties  is  before 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  competing 
steamship  lines  and  railroads,  with  the 
consequent  opening  of  the  markets  of 
the  East  and  of  the  world  to  our  pro- 
ducts, place  them  on  a  greater  profit- 
bearing  basis  than  ever  before.  And 
seeing  will  be  believing,  for  many 
people,  the  opportunities  of  the  land, 
whose  very  wastes  may  be  converted  in- 
to gardens  by  expenditure  of  capital  in 
canals  and  ditches  to  bring  down  from 
the  adjoining  mountains  their  abundant 
waters.  The  best  time  to  see  will  be 
during  the  Midwinter  Fair,  when  pro- 
ducts may  be  studied,  and  will  invite  to 


a  journey  to  the  regions  themselves, 
where  they  were  produced  ;  and  if  some 
of  the  more  charming  valleys  come 
under  the  inspection  of  the  discerning 
man  of  free  means,  it  will  not  take  him 
long  to  see  what  he  has  missed,  to  pull 
up  stakes,  and  come  and  join  the  rapidly 
growing  colonies  of  Eastern  people  who 
make  up  the  cultured  society  of  many 
prosperous  California  towns. 

The  exposition  is  no  longer  merely  a 
creature  of  the  imagination  of  a  few 
audacious,  energetic  men,  but  a  solid, 
noisy,  bustling  reality.  The  confusion 
of  puffing  engines,  buzzing  saws,  and 
shouted  orders,  increased  by  the  un- 
ceasing staccato  accompaniment  of  ham- 
mers, conveys  a  most  vivid  notion  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  builders  are 
now  converting  the  swiftly  planned 
ideas  into  tangible  objects. 
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Not  more  than  six  months  since,  Mr. 
M.  H.  de  Young,  a  California  Com- 
missioner to  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
found  that  several  foreign  exhibitors 
were  desirous  of  exhibiting  in  some 
other  large  city  of  the  United  States 
after  the  close  of  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion. This  appeared  to  be  an  invaluable 
opportunity  for  placing  anew  the  advan- 
tages of  his  State  before  the  world, 
offering  a  surer,  if  less  alluring,  bonanza 
in  agriculture,  climate,  and  health,  than 
ever  the  rocker  and  sluice-box  yielded. 
He  lost  no  time  in  pointing  out  to  these 
men  the  advantages  of  the  winter  cli- 
mate of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  secured  from  many  of  them 
promises  to  exhibit,  in  case  the  plan 
proved  feasible.  Some  of  them  entered 
the  scheme  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
next  step  was  to  call  together  a  few 
Californians  who  were  in  Chicago. 


Mr.  De  Young,  who  had  called  the 
meeting,  briefly  outlined  the  proposed 
plan,  and  demonstrated  to  their  satis- 
faction its  practicability. 

It  seemed  to  many  who  heard  of  the 
enterprise  when  first  boldly  declared, 
that  it  would  prove  merely  a  soap-bub- 
ble party,  where  the  audacious  schemers 
might  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  exaggerated  reflections  for  a  brief 
period  before  they  collapsed.  Soon, 
however,  the  country  realized  the  sub- 
stantial nature  of  the  plan  of  operations 
adopted,  and  the  applause  of  the  press 
of  the  country  succeeded  their  ridicule. 
The  Governor  and  the  Mayor  expressed 
themselves  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
project,  and  started  to  work  at  once. 

In  Chicago  the  work  was  also  going 
on.  The  first  meeting  called  by  Mayor 
Ellert  failed  by  the  apathy  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  the  energy  of  the  Chicago 
workers  was  unimpeded  by  lack  of  con- 
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fidence.  They  had  caught  the  go-ahead 
spirit  of  hustling  Chicago,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  on  even  if  their  friends  at 
home  held  back.  A  second  meeting  was 
called  at  Chicago  on  June  nth,  at  which 
one  hundred  men  attended,  the  major- 
ity being  prominent  foreign  exhibitors, 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  Califor- 
nia. At  this  meeting,  $41,500  was  sub- 
scribed inside  of  thirty  minutes,  which 
seemed  to  give  the  scheme  a  marked  im- 
petus. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
committee  and  Mr.  R.  Cornely,  in  four 
days  they  had  on  their  list  4400  signa- 


tire  control  of  the  exposition  ;  of  these 
four  members  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  country  and  five  from  the  city.  Five 
city  members  were  elected  on  June  30th 
and  thereafter  the  Fair  was  under  the 
control  of  the  following  committee  :  M. 
H.  de  Young,  Irwin  C.  Stump,  Robert 
B.  Mitchell,  P.  N.  Lilienthal,-  Colonel 
A.  Andrews,  of  San  Francisco,  and  E. 
J.  Gregory  of  Sacramento,  J.  H.  Neff 
of  Colfax,  Fulton  G.  Berry  of  Fresno, 
J.  S.  Slauson  of  Los  Angeles,  the  coun- 
try members  not  having  been  chosen 
until  July  15. 

A  permanent  organization  was  effect- 
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tures,  every  one  representing  a  display 
of  real  worth,  only  the  best  being  taken. 
It  had  been  the  design  from  the  first  to 
take  only  the  best, —  quality  instead  of 
quantity. 

The  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty,  made  up  from  all  phases 
of  commercial  life,  from  which  the  May- 
or appointed  an  executive  committee  of 
eleven,  on  June  20,  to  undertake  a  defi- 
nite organization. 

Finally,  they  appointed  an  executive 
committee  of  nine,  who  should  have  en- 


ed  on  July  8,  with  the  following  officers  : 
President  and  Director-General,  M.]  H. 
de  Young ;  Vice-President,  Irwin  C. 
Stump  ;  Treasurer,  P.  N.  Lilienthal. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
committee  a  bill  was  passed  through 
Congress  during  the  first  days  of  the 
extra  session,  whereby  the  foreign  ex- 
hibitors in  Golden  Gate  Park  are  grant- 
ed the  same  privileges,  as  to  customs 
duties,  as  at  Jackson  Park,  an  act  which 
stamps  the  Fair  as  an  International 
Exposition. 
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Three  months  from  the  time 
the  first  meeting  was  called  to- 
gether in  Chicago  by  M.  H.  de 
Young,  on  August  25,  the  Fair 
had  sufficient  funds  in  its 
hands  and  sufficient  subscrip- 
tions secured  to  warrant  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  ex- 
position in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
west  of  Strawberry  Hill.  The 
great  crowd  which  assembled 
on  that  day — some  sixty  thou- 
sand people — gave  evidence  of 
the  widespread  interest  awak- 
ened. 

Under  the  shelter  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  within  three  miles  of  the 
booming  surf  of  the  blue  Paci- 
fic, the  ceremonies  of  dedica- 
tion and  of  breaking  soil  were 
held  beneath  the  usual  clear 
sky  of  a  California  summer. 

After  a  grand  parade  of  mil- 
itary and  civic  organizations, 
terminating  at  the  chosen  site, 
the  ceremonies  were  opened 
by  speeches  from  the  promi- 
nent promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise, outlining  the  history  of 
its  growth  and  its  future  path. 

In  the  course  of  the  exercises,  Direc- 
tor-General De  Young,  after  an  appro- 
priate speech,  took  up  a  silver  spade 
and  broke  ground  for  the  first  time. 

As  soon  as  the  spade  struck  the  soil, 
the  word  was  given  to  a  gang  of  grading 
teams ;  the  scoops  were  dropped  into  the 
sand,  and  the  work  of  leveling  off  the 
site  began  in  good  earnest. 

Among  the  other  notable  features  of 
the  programme  was  the  speech  by  Irving 
M.  Scott,  the  chief  of  the  builders  of  the 
Charleston,  San  Francisco,  and  Mon- 
terey, wherein  he  expressed  himself 
gracefully  in  an  apt  simile,  comparing 
the  day's  ceremonies  to  the  launching 
of  a  great  ship. 

After  a  prayer  offered  by  Rabbi  Voor- 
sanger,    the   multitude    dispersed,  con- 
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vinced  of  the  success  ot  the  undertaking} 
if  pluck  and  energy,  backed  by  careful 
judgment,  could  secure  it. 

Since  that  time,  no  stone  has  been 
left  unturned  to  carry  the  work  on  to 
completion  at  once.  Profiting  by  the 
admirable  example  of  thorough  organi- 
zation at  Chicago,  the  departments  of 
the  California  Exposition  were  efficient- 
ly established. 

The  work  in  the  offices  is  not  more 
energetic  than  the  scene  at  the  grounds. 
The  Mechanical  Arts  Building  has  the 
start,  with  the  second  floor  nearing 
completion  ;  followed  closely  by  the 
Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Build- 
ing, and  the  more  substantial  Fine  Arts 
Building.  Of  course  it  were  ridiculous 
to  expect  the  buildings  of  the  California 
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Exposition  to  rival  in  magnificence 
Aladdin's  palaces  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, the  largest  of  which  would 
cover  more  than  half  the  area  set  aside 
in  Golden  Gate  Park ;  but  there  will  be 
a  number  of  picturesque  structures  of 
Oriental  type,  which  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  lesser  buildings  at 
Jackson  Park,  in  beauty  of  architecture 
as  well  as  in  dimensions.  These  will 
offer  the  tourist,  even  if  he  has  been  to 
the  Grand  Court  of  Honor,  an  opportu- 
nity to  spend  a  delightful  winter. 

Some  sixty  acres  of  the  Park  have 
been  devoted  to  tb'  r  {  jse.  This 
space  will  be  cov  ,  cd  by  five  exposition 
buildings,  grouped  about  a  central  con- 
cert valley,  from  the  center  of  which 
is  to  rise  an  electric  tower  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  height.  This  tower 
will  be  covered  with  incandescent 
lamps,  and  surmounted  by  two  search 
lights  which  will  throw  their  beams  on 
the  fountains  and  banks  of  flowers  about 


its  base,  or  light  up  with  silvery  rays, 
the  cascade  on  Strawberry  Hill  toward 
the  ocean,  and  bring  into  a  halo  of  light 
the  merry  boating  parties  on  the  lake 
at  its  base,  spanned  by  picturesque 
bridges,  or  show  the  Coliseum-like  ob- 
servatory on  the  summit. 

Without  the  main  group  of  Fair 
buildings  are  to  be  the  many  private 
concessions  from  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
and  some  that  never  appeared  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  largest  structure  is  the  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  462 
feet  long  by  237  feet  wide,  designed  by 
A.  Page  Brown  in  the  Moorish  style. 
The  effect  of  this  airy  architecture, 
when  executed  in  staff,  is  quite  as 
pleatrng  to  the  eye  as  if  done  in  stone. 
Broau  aisles,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  will  separate  the  selected 
array  of  much  that  is  best  at  Jackson 
Park.  Overlooking  the  main  floor  is  a 
gallery,  about  thirty-five  feet  wide,  ex- 
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tending  completely  around  the  interior, 
from  which  the  moving  throng  below, 
jostling  like  conflicting  tides,  may  be 
studied,  as  well  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  booths.  Here  many  a 
rainy  evening  will  be  made  delightful 
by  brilliant  electric  lights,  and  the  fine 
music  of  foreign  bands.  The  Eastern 
visitor  will  forget  the  snows  of  winter 
with  the  scent  of  the  early  violets  in 
his  button-hole,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the 
luxuriant  chrysanthemums  of  his  wife's 
corsage  bouquet. 

Above  the  gallery  there  is  a  third 
floor,  some  fifty  feet  from  the  main 
floor,  opening  into  a  roof  garden  of 
palms,  fuchsias,  chrysanthemums,  and 
the  many  hardy  outdoor  plants  of  a 
California  winter,  which  will  be  more 
closely  massed  in  the  four  great  exterior 
towers.  The  lighting  of  this  building 
by  hundreds  of  incandescent  lamps  out- 
lining its  main  features,  and  the  fainter 
diffused  lights  behind  the  eight  Moorish 
arcades,  will  turn  it  into  a  fairy  palace. 

Next  in   size,  and   equally   pleasing, 


will  be  the  Mechanical  Arts  Building, 
designed  by  Edward  R.  Swain.  So  far 
as  the  requirements  of  shape, — one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  by  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet,  will  allow, — the 
spirit  of  the  architecture  of  the  Indian 
temples  has  been  skillfully  adapted,  as 
all  will  admit  who  see  the  gorgeous 
broad  archway  of  the  main  entrance, 
flanked  by  gilded  kiosks  and  tall  prayer 
towers.  The  detail  of  this  entrance  is 
most  elaborately  developed  in  imitation 
of  the  tile  work  of  the  Indian  temples. 
The  prevailing  color  treatment  about 
the  entrance  is  to  be  of  gold.  The 
spiritual  quiet  of  an  Indian  temple  is 
carried  no  farther  than  the  exterior, 
however,  for  there  will  be  whirling 
wheels  enough  to  make  her  head  swim 
who  has  been  dragged  unwillingly  by 
an  unappreciative  husband  from  the 
French  bonnets  and  laces  of  the  Manu- 
factures Building  to  the  "  horrid,  greasy, 
noisy  machines." 

The  nervous  may  take  refuge  around 
one  of  the  two  large  fountains  in  the 
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center  of  the  buildings  operated  by  the 
pumping  exhibit  surrounding  them. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  this  build- 
ing is  the  boiler  house,  containing  thirty 
boilers  of  one  hundred  horse-power  each, 
to  operate  the  electric  lights  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  exhibit. 

The  night  effect  of  electric  lights  on 
the  rich  coloring  of  this  building,  and 
the  outline  of  incandescent  lamps  on 
dome,  tower,  and  eaves,  will  be  superior, 
if  possible,  to  the  Moorish  building. 

Before  describing  the  next  building 
in  size,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Hall,  which  is  not  of  Oriental  type,  we 
will  glance  at  the  two  remaining  build- 
ings of  the  Exposition  itself,  smaller  in 
dimensions,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
elbowed  out  of  recognition  by  their 
more  pretentious  companions. 

To  the  north  of  the  central  light  tower 
and  valley  of  flowers  is  to  be  the  most 
uniquely  attractive  building  of  the  group, 
designed  by  C.  C.  McDougal.  It  is  to 
be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Park,  after 
it  has  served  its  purpose  as  the  Building 


of  Fine  Arts  and  Decorative  Arts.  Back 
about  forty  feet  from  the  general  road- 
way surrounding  the  concert  valley,  it 
will  be  found,  yellow  as  the  sands  and 
rocks  of  the  upper  Nile,  amid  severely 
plain  surroundings,  guarded  at  the  ap- 
proach by  two  immense  sphinxes.  The 
general  idea  of  the  building  seems  to 
be  Egyptian,  with  a  Siamese  treatment 
of  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule,  which 
stands  out  prominently  from  the  main 
structure.  The  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  Siamese  emblem, 
the  elephant's  head.  The  Egyptian 
pyramidal  dome  on  the  vestibule,  and 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  winged  globe 
in  the  frieze  amid  the  many  historic  bas- 
reliefs,  dominate  the  Indian  idea.  With- 
in, the  vestibule  is  designed  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  filled 
with  massive  columns,  modeled  after 
those  on  the  Nile. 

In  the  main  structure  there  is  a  cen- 
tral court  of  statuary,  from  which  the 
surrounding  exhibition  rooms  may  be 
entered,  and  these  in  turn  communicate 
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with  each  other.  Surrounding  this  court 
above  is  to  be  a  gallery  for  water  colors. 
The  interior  decoration  of  the  building 
is  to  be  strictly  in  harmony  with  its  ex- 
terior ;  the  friezes  and  wainscoting  are 
to  be  grotesque  with  the  sacred  ibis, 
conventional  emblems,  and  figures. 

At  the  southwest  end  of  Concert  Val- 
ley, beyond  the  fountain,  will  be  found  a 
structure  as  light  in  appearance  as  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  is  substantial.  The 
Administration  Building  is  another  work 
of  A.  Page  Brown's,  and  combines  Cen- 
tral Indian  and  Siamese  features  in  a 
light,  graceful  structure,  consisting  of  a 
central  dome,  over  an  enclosed  square 
corridor  with  pavilions  at  the  four  cor- 
ners. In  these  are  to  be  located  the 
offices  of  management,  the  department 
of  publicity  and  promotion,  the  foreign 
department,  assembly  rooms  for  foreign 
commissioners,  press  headquarters,  the 
post-office,  the  bank,  and  information 
bureau  ;  in  short,  the  brain  which  is  to 
move  the  exposition.  The  central  dome 
is  to  be  handsomely  decorated  in  the 
interior,  and  the  curious  pine-apple  ex- 
terior is  to  be  brilliantly  lighted  above 
by  an  incandescent  outline  of  the  pavil- 
ion. 

Northward  from  this  building,  with 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  forming  the 
north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  situated 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Build- 
ing, designed  by  Samuel  Newsom  in  the 
old  California  Spanish  Mission  style, 
somewhat  modified  by  Romanesque. 
This  structure  occupies  about  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  along  the  roadway, 
and  runs  back  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet,  raising  a  dome  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  ninety  feet  above  the  tropical 
plants  within.  Around  this  dome  will 
be  a  roof  garden,  worthy  of  the  name, 
where  the  visitor  may  expect  to  find 
flowers  as  well  as  ornamental  shrubbery, 
a  feature  particularly  lacking  at  Chica- 
go. In  this  building  California  will  dis- 
play its  wealth  of  fruit  and  flowers  once 
more,  after  many  triumphs  at  Chicago. 
Vol.  xxii — 38. 


Here  will  be  displayed  the  products  of 
the  many  counties  of  the  State,  vying 
with  each  other  in  substantial  proofs  of 
what  their  soil  can  produce. 

These  five  buildings,  as  has  been  said, 
all  face  on  a  central  court,  which  is  ter- 
raced in  two  tiers  of  massed  shrubbery 
and  flowers  to  the  concert  valley,  where 
seats  are  to  be  placed,  from  which  the 
music  of  the  band  in  the  kiosk  of  the 
electric  tower  may  be  enjoyed  on  pleas- 
ant afternoons  and  evenings.  The  banks 
of  flowers  on  all  sides  of  this  valley  are 
to  be  a  feature  of  the  Fair.  Prominent 
horticulturists  have  offered  to  take 
charge  of  special  sections  of  it.  At  the 
four  corners  of  the  valley  are  to  be  caf6s, 
brilliantly  lighted,  as  are  the  walks  of 
the  grounds  throughout,  by  arc  and  in- 
candescent lamps. 

The  five  buildings  around  the  ter- 
raced quadrangle  leading  to  Concert 
Valley  are  but  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
number  of  county  and  concessionaires' 
structures  selected  from  a  great  number 
of  applicants.  Santa  Barbara  County 
will  erect  a  handsome  building,  wherein 
will  be  exhibited  her  amphibia,  princi- 
pally the  sea-lion  ;  San  Mateo  will  bring 
her  log  cabin  from  Chicago.  The  Chi- 
nese Six  Companies  of  San  Francisco 
have  under  way  an  Oriental  building  of 
their  own,  fully  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long  and  ninety  feet  wide,  with  a 
central  courtyard  to  be  filled  with  rare 
Chinese  flora.  At  one  end  there  will  be 
a  Chinese  theater,  and  about  the  court- 
yard will  be  booths  exemplifying  the 
manufacture  of  important  Chinese  pro- 
ductions. The  structure  will  be  fantas- 
tically ornamented  with  carved  dragons, 
and  brilliant  red,  yellow,  and  blue  flags 
will  flutter  above  tiled  roofs,  from  which 
a  Chinese  pagoda,  copied  from  the  cele- 
brated tower  at  Nankin,  will  rise  some 
seventy-five  feet.  Most  of  the  Oriental 
exhibits  at  Chicago  will  be  found  here, 
including  "A  Street  in  Cairo." 

The    well-known  Vienna  Prater   will 
occupy  a  space  immediately  adjoining 
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the  central  court,  and  extending  to  the 
buffalo  paddock,  where  a  few  refugees 
from  the  plains  have  been  enjoying  a 
peaceful  existence  hitherto,  before  the 
old  world  came  to  plant  her  images  of 
civilization  to  haunt  them  at  the  very 
confines  of  their  last  stamping  ground 
in  the  far  West. 


The  picturesque  German  fortress 
will  be  reproduced  here,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The 
Hawaiians  will  unite  with  the  South 
Sea  Island  Commission  to  give  an 
exhibit  of  their  habits  and  customs. 
The  Javanese  village  and  the  Japanese 
tea  garden  will  also  appear  and  many 
others. 

On  the  beauties  of  the  site  much 
enthusiastic  description  might  be  lav- 
ished. The  visitor  had  better  see  for 
himself,  from  the  observatory  on  Straw- 
berry Hill,  the  marine  view  which  con- 
stantly attracts  the  admiration  even  of 
those  who  have  lived  all  their  lives 
almost  within  sound  of  the  breakers 
booming  at  Seal  Rocks,  where  Neptune 
holds  a  performance  especially  after  a 
"sou-wester,"  which  is  finer  than  any- 
thing that  California  had  which  could 
be  sent  to  Chicago. 

Phil  Weaver,  Jr. 
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My  first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Ellen 
Kehoe  was  in  a  lodging-house  way,  at 
No  —  Bedouin  Street.  It  was  not  the 
pretension  of  the  house  that  attracted 
me,  but  the  appearance  of  the  landlady 
herself  that  made  me  decide  to  take  up 
a  temporary  abode  with  her. 

She  was  very  different  from  the 
women  that  usually  follow  the  lodging- 
house  business.  In  my  experience, 
these  have  been  invariably  short,  stout, 
bangled,  wrinkled,  worn  with  "the cares 
of  gravy,"  and  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  joys  of  these  lives  have 
all  been  said  and  sung,  like  those  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  in  general.  This 
woman  was  approaching  middle  age, 
tall  and  slender,  with  handsome  feat- 
ures, fair  complexion,  ruddy  cheeks, 
Irish  blue  eyes  fringed  with  long,  dark 
lashes  ;  good  teeth,  and  abundant  dark 
hair,  becomingly  arranged. 

Alas,  it  was  her  voice  that  broke  the 
spell  in  which  her  beauty  bound  me. 
This  voice  was  deep,  like  distant  thun- 
der, and  coupled  with  a  rich  North  of 
Ireland  brogue,  was  enough  to  make 
any  one  shiver.  What  a  breaking  up 
of  illusions  followed  her  first  speech, 
and  although  I  became  in  a  manner  ac- 
customed to  her  vagaries,  I  could  not 
overcome  my  repugnance  to  that  voice. 

"  Her  sigh  was  a  hullabaloo, 
Her  whisper  a  horrible  yell." 

There  are  women  and  women,  and 


from  these  two  classes  uniques  may  be 
gathered.  As  of  Maud,  so  of  Mrs. 
Kehoe, 

"  There  is  none  like  her,  none." 

She  asked  a  reasonable  price  for  her 
rooms,  and  I  decided  to  take  them.  In- 
stead of  seeming  pleased  at  securing  a 
lodger,  she  gave  me  a  long,  searching 
look  from  under  her  dark  lashes,  and 
said  in  that   blood-curdling  whisper, — 

"  You  'd  better  take  the  three  of  'em." 

"  I  don't  wish  the  front  parlor,"  I 
said  decidedly.  "  I  shall  have  no  call- 
ers;  and  besides,  I  cannot  afford  it." 

"  I  might  be  able  to  rint  the  whole 
shute,  d'  ye  see,  all  at  wanst,  and  it 
would  pay  me  betther." 

"  Well,  rent  it  then.  I  can  get  rooms 
somewhere  else." 

"  Now,  if  ye  take  these  two  rooms, 
and  I  get  a  chance  to  rint  them  all  out 
to  one  party  for  the  winter,  will  ye  go  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't  make  any  such  bargain," 
I  answered  with  considerable  acerbity. 

"Well,  bein'  it 's  summer,  I  '11  let  y'r 
have  the  two  for  a  month,  but  I  must 
try  to  rent  out  the  whole  flure  to  one 
party  for  the  winter,  as  that  is  the  only 
way  it  will  pay  me  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Don't  reach  out  so  far  to  catch  old 
Father  Time  by  the  forelock.  Winter  is 
a  long  way  off,  Mrs.  Kehoe." 

"My  God,  child,  I  've  got  to  rent  my 
room,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  most  excited 
manner.    "Ye 're  good-natured,  I  know, 
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and  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  poor 
woman  earnin'  her  livin'.  Ye '11  have  to 
let  me  show  the  room  so  that  I  can  rent 
the  whole  flure  next  month  when  ye  '11 
be  going." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Kehoe,  I  may  want  to  stay 
longer  than  one  month,  if  I  like  it  here." 

"  Och,  dear,  I  could  n't  rent  them  any 
longer  that  way,  ye  know.  Ye  '11  have 
to  take  the  whole  flure  if  ye  stay." 

It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  com- 
prehend this  lady's  genius  for  misman- 
agement. That  her  home  was  her  castle 
she  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but 
that  a  lodger  had  any  right  to  a  room 
was  a  point  of  which  she  had  no  con- 
ception. Before  I  had  arranged  my  few 
belongings  and  begun  my  literary  labors, 
she  gave  pretty  good  play  to  the  strong 
element  of  Caesarism  in  her  composi- 
tion. She  dearly  loved  to  carry  war 
into  the  apartments  of  her  lodgers,  and 
being  possessed  of  a  heavenly  obtuse- 
ness  which  would  not  heed  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  a  trenchant  tongue,  she 
was  wholly  undisturbed  by  any  venom 
I  could  hurl  at  her. 

At  first  her  voice  so  out  of  suits  with 
her  appearance  annoyed  me  exceedingly, 
and  in  my  brief  conversation  with  her  I 
spoke  almost  in  a  whisper  to  induce  her 
to  answer  me  in  the  same  soft  way. 
"Fwhat's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  see- 
ing at  once  through  my  flimsy  artifice. 
"  Are  ye  afraid  of  your  voice  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered  boldly,  "  not  of 
mine." 

"  It 's  mine  ye  're  'fraid  of  then.  The 
Lord  God  had  a  spite  'gin  me  when  he 
put  my  voice  into  me,  sure.  I  'd  be 
willin'  enough  to  be  the  little  shrimp  of 
a  woman  ye  are,  for  the  sake  of  your 
swate  voice." 

Now  I  could  take  this  from  my  mag- 
nificent Brunhilda  and  not  be  at  all 
offended  by  her  plain  speaking,  for  she 
was  a  strikingly  handsome  woman.  If 
ever  you  read  myinovel  "The  Viking's 
Daughter,"  you'well  know  who  was  my 
inspiration. 


It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  in 
consequence  of  my  landlady's  peculiar 
ideas  no  one  remained  very  long  in  the 
house,  and  many  would  become  so  ex- 
asperated at  her  that  it  was  quite  com- 
mon for  a  lodger  to  leave  a  few  days 
before  the  expiration  of  time  for  which 
he  had  paid.  She  had  always  a  person 
on  hand  who  was  anxious  to  occupy  that 
particular  room  and  the  one  adjoining 
or  communicating,  and  who  was  willing 
to  pay  a  much  higher  rent.  Every  day 
she  would  exhibit  the  whole  house  to 
people  looking  for  rooms,  asking  no  per- 
mission of  the  occupants,  and  often  put- 
ting them  to  serious  inconvenience.  I 
was  unprotected,  the  folding  doors  be- 
tween my  room  and  the  front  parlor 
having  no  fastening.  I  usually  sat  with 
my  back  to  this  door  while  I  was  at 
work,  and  Mrs.  Kehoe,  trusting  to  my 
entire  absorption  in  my  work,  would 
op^n  the  door  noiselessly,  and  allow 
people  to  inspect  the  apartment.  Sev- 
eral times  when  en  deshabille  I  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  the  little  dressing 
room,  while  curious  eyes  scrutinized  my 
few  belongings. 

I  expostulated  with  my  landlady,  try- 
ing to  make  her  see  the  injustice  and 
unkindness  of  such  treatment,  but  she 
would  raise  that  horrible  voice  of  hers 
in  a  tirade  about  women  being  so  cruel 
to  each  other,  and  standing  maliciously 
in  "each  other's  way,"  and  being  so 
"down  on  one  another,"  till  I  would  feel 
like  a  wretch,  and  consent  to  overlook 
the  annoyance  and  end  the  altercation 
by  expressing  the  pious  wish  that  she 
might  take  her  own  medicine,  "bottle 
and  all." 

I  was  very  angry  one  day  on  unlock- 
ing my  door  from  the  hall,  to  find  three 
men  standing  in  my  room,  while  Mrs. 
Kehoe  was  opening  the  blinds  and  let- 
ting broad  daylight  on  my  rather  care- 
lessly kept  property. 

I  retreated  precipitately,  banging  the 
door  loudly  that  she  might  know  how  I 
felt.     I  waited  in   the   hall   until    they 
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passed  into  the  front  parlor,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  an  assault  upon  Brun- 
hilda's  imperturbability.  As  soon  as 
the  men  had  departed  she  came  in,  and 
before  I  could  say  one  word  she  said 
sternly:  "You've  made  mortal  inne- 
mies  of  them  men  by  your  cross,  on- 
civil  behavior.  Ye  'er  young  and  should 
be  accommodaytin'.  Ye  may  be  obliged 
to  ax  one  of  them  for  bread  some  day, 
and  he'll  remember  how  ye  banged  the 
door  and  tell  ye  of  it.  It  pays  to  be 
civil  and  plisint,  ye  know." 

I  am  such  a  goose  that  I  can  neither 
fight  or  argue  if  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I 
am  dumb  before  my  accuser,  and  can 
find  no  words  for  defense.  "  Mrs.  Ke- 
hoe,"  I  gasped,  "I  ask  you  as  a  favor  to 
leave  me  in  peace  until  my  month  is  up." 

"  Great  heavens,  woman  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, throwing  her  arms  wildly  above 
her  head,  "I  must  rent  my  rooms.  Would 
ye  be  that  hard-hearted  ye 'd  have  me 
turned  out  into  the  street  because  I 
cannot  pay  me  rint  ?  I  '11  have  me  house 
empty  on  me  hands  all  winter  if  I  can- 
not show  me  rooms.  Ye  '11  never  know 
the  day  ye '11  be  askin'  bread  of  some 
man  or  woman,  and  it  stands  you  in 
hand  to  be  plisint  and  affybal.  I  wanst 
knew  a  girl  and  she  was  that  bad-hearted 
that  when  a  man  axed  her  one  day  to 
let  him  have  the  chair  she  was  sitting 
on  for  his  sick  wife,  she  says,  '  This  is 
my  chair,  and  I  don't  give  it  tonobody,' 
and  about  a  year  after  she  was  wantin' 
of  a  situation  and  went  to  this  man's 
office,  and  when  she  axed  him,  as  pretty 
as  a  pink,  he  says :  '  This  is  my  situa- 
tion, and  I  don't  give  it  to  anybody  that 
isn't  kind-hearted  and  accommodaytin'. 
Young  lady,  if  you  had  been  kind  to  my 
dear,  sick  wife  that  day  on  the  boat,  you 
would  not  have  been  sorry.'  Now  ye 
may  ask  bread  some  day  from  some  one 
ye  have  not  obliged,  and  ye  '11  get  cold 
comfort  from  it." 

Once,  in  exasperationjl  said  "  How,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  peaceful,  did  you 
get  along  with  your  husband  ?" 


"We  didn't  get  along  at  all,"  she  an- 
swered, after  a  moment's  reflection.  "He 
would  not  be  agreeable  and  plisint,  and 
would  always  be  axin'  favors  of  them  he 
had  n't  obliged,  and  kept  me  shamefaced 
all  the  time.  There  was  trouble  between 
us,  and  finally  he  tuk  it  into  his  head  to 
go  to  Ireland  on  a  visit  to  his  payrents, 
and  I  never  would  sind  him  the  money 
to  come  back.  It's  just  as  well  he's 
there  while  I  'm  in  business,  as  his  ways 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  me." 

One  lovely  morning  I  was  writing  an 
article  on  "  Woman's  Relation  to  Wo- 
man." I  had  experienced  some  pleasure 
the  day  before,  and  was  all  aglow  with 
the  best  of  feeling  toward  my  sex.  I 
had  just  completed  a  telling  sentence, 
in  which  I  represented  women  as  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  glorious 
effort  to  help  each  other,  when  I  became 
"'ware  of  a  presence." 

"Well,  Brunhilda,"  I  remarked  in  a 
vexed  tone  and  without  looking  up,  "at 
your  old  tricks  again  ? " 

"  Is  it  trick  ye  call  it  ?  "  she  inquired 
in  her  softest  whisper. 

"  Yes,  tricks  artfully  contrived  to  rob 
me  of   bread.     Room   against    bread." 

"  What  d'  ye   mean  by   that,  dear  ?  " 

"Why  I  mean  just  this,  my  stately 
Brunhilda  ;  in  your  great  anxiety  to  rent 
your  room  you  militate  most  decidedly 
against  my  bread-winning." 

"  How  's  that,  darlint  ?  I  did  n't  mean 
to  harm  ye." 

"  My  good  woman,  when  you  see  me 
here  writing  so  busily  day  after  day,"  I 
went  on  to  say,  "it  means  simply  to 
get  money  for  it,  if  it  is  well  done." 

"The  saints  be  praised,"  she  ejacu- 
lated. "  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  Shure  I 
did  n't  know  it." 

"  And  all  the  time  you  have  been  giv- 
ing me  the  bitterest  pills  of  advice 
about  kindness  to  women.  Take  some 
yourself,  my  dear  woman.  Swallow  the 
whole  box  —  that  would  be  a  large 
enough  dose  —  and  leave  me  in  peace." 

"  Sure  I  'm  not  sick,"  she  whispered. 
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"  Sick  !  Yes  you  are  the  sickest  per- 
son on  the  topic  of  rooms  and  rent  in 
the  whole  of  California.  What  are  you 
scheming  about  now  ?  " 

"There's  a  gentleman  as  wants  to 
take  the  whole  floor." 

"  Let  him  take  it  then,  and  bad  luck 
to  him." 

"  Whisht,  dear,  ye  mus  n't  be  onrais- 
onable.  Ye  '  11  never  know  the  day  ye  '11 
have  to  ask  a  favor  of  that  man." 

"  Brunhilda,"  I  exclaimed  savagely, 
"  there  is  no  man  anywhere.  I  don't 
believe  any  man  has  ever  wanted  these 
rooms.  That  man  is  a  phantom  of  your 
dull,  plodding,  avaricious  brain.  He  is 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Morris." 

"  Hist,  dear,  he  '11  be  after  hearin'  ye." 

"Who '11  hear  me?" 

"The  man  beyant,  and  ye '11  make  a 
mortal  inemy  of  him,"  she  continued, 
lowering  her  voice,  "  and  he  '11  never  do 
ye  a  favor  in  the  wide  world." 

"  Mrs.  Kehoe,"  I  exclaimed  frantical- 
ly, "  why  are  you  always  brandishing  a 
man  in  my  face  ?  " 

"  I  tell  ye,"  she  said,  coming  close  to 
me,  "ye  mus'  n't  talk  so  loud  nor  so  bad. 
The  man  is  beyant." 

"What  is  beyant,  any  way,  Mrs. 
Kehoe?" 

"  Sure  it 's  the  next  room,  dear,  and 
would  ye  mind  stepping  out  a  blessed 
minit  until  I  can  show  him  all  the 
floor." 

"You  don't  mean  a  man  has  been 
there  all  this  time !  I  thought  'beyant ' 
meant  next  winter,  over  the  bay,  on  top 
of  Telegraph  Hill.  Well,  I  will  slip  in- 
to the  garden  to  get  over  this,  but  if 
you  do  put  a  man  in  the  front  parlor,  I 
promise  you  he  won't  stay." 

A  few  moments  later  I  saw  a  hand- 
some gentleman  descend  the  front  steps, 
and  caught  sight  of  a  pair  of  merry  brown 
eyes  as  he  passed  the  little  garden. 
Later  my  landlady  informed  me  that  I 
had  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  that  man. 

"What  man?"  I  asked  shortly. 

"The  man  beyant,"  she  said  briefly. 


"  Humph,  I  am  not  likely  to  cross  his 
path.  He  did  not  seem  particularly 
malicious  or  vindictive ;  I  thought  he 
seemed  most  lamblike." 

"It  is  best  to  be  accommodaytin',  ye 
know,  and  then  ye  can  ask  and  not  be 
shamefaced  about  it." 

"Look  here,  Brunhilda,"  I  said  seri- 
ously, "  how  can  you  ever  have  the  con- 
science to  ask  any  favor  of  me  after  you 
have  annoyed  and  tormented  me  so 
about  this  room  ?  " 

"Shure  you  don't  care  for  the  likes 
of  me,"  she  answered,  half  laughing. 
Next  day  from  sundry  sounds  I  heard  it 
was  evident  that  there  really  was  a  man 
beyant.  The  odor  of  an  old  pipe  in- 
vaded my  retreat  through  the  seams  in 
the  sliding  doors,  and  when  night  came 
I  was  robbed  of  my  rest  entirely  by  the 
most  vicious  snoring  I  ever  heard.  The 
situation  was  appalling  to  my  nerves. 
A  sea-captain  and  his  invalid  wife  had 
been  induced  to  come  in  to  secure  the 
two  rooms  occupied  by  Mrs.  Clay  and 
her  daughter  on  the  third  floor.  These 
ladies  had  been  visited  and  exhibited 
under  all  sorts  of  painful  circumstances, 
until  thoroughly  exasperated  they  had 
given  notice  of  leaving  when  their 
month  was  up,  and  Mrs.  Kehoe,  accord- 
ing to  her  customary  method,  had 
promised  the  rooms  several  days  sooner. 
The  captain  had  spent  one  night  in  an 
armchair,  and  his  wife  had  spent  a  com- 
fortless night  on  an  old  couch  in  the 
basement,  and  they  were  promised  the 
rooms  the  following  day.  That  evening 
I  went  up  into  the  country,  and  gave 
Mrs.  Kehoe  positive  orders  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  occupy  my  room  during  my 
absence,  as  I  would  return  by  the  boat 
at  9  o'clock  the  following  evening.  I 
knew,  however,  that  the  captain  and  his 
wife  would  rest  their  weary  limbs  on  my 
bed,  and  did  not  care  if  they  did. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  returned; 
and  finding  my  door  locked  on  the  in- 
side, I  rapped  savagely,  and  a  man's 
voice  inquired  sleepily,  "Who  's  there  ?" 
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I  went  to  Brunhilda,  white  with  wrath. 

"  How  dared  you  put  any  one  in  my 
room,  when  you  knew  I  was  coming?" 

"  Ye  said  ye  'd  be  here  at  nine  o'clock, 
my  dear,"  she  said  very  coolly,  "and 
they  waited  until  the  clock  struck,  and 
ye  warn't  here,  and  so  they  turned  in." 

"  The  boat  was  late,  and  you  should 
have  waited  an  hour  at  least.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  wind  and  tide.  I  told 
you  not  to  put  any  one  in  my  room,  and 
you  had  no  business  to  do  it." 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  she  roared 
with  that  gusty,  tempestuous  voice, 
"  how  can  ye  be  so  selfish  as  to  have 
that  beautiful  bed  empty  and  folks  suf- 
fering for  a  night's  rest?" 

"  I  must  have  my  room,  Mrs.  Kehoe." 

"  This  night!  Why,  they're  in  bed, 
child." 

"Get  them  out  of  it,  then.  I  can't 
stand  here  all  night." 

"  Holy  Mother  and  the  saints,  hear 
her  !  Ye  would  n't  be  after  driving  that 
poor  sick  creathure  out  of  a  warm  bed 
at  this  hour!  Ye  'd  better  not  be  ask- 
ing for  favor  of  that  man.  If  ye  were 
on  his  ship  and  it  should  be  wrecked, 
he  would  n't  let  ye  put  the  tip  of  your 
little  finger  on  his  small  boat,  nor  cling 
to  a  spar  of  it,  so  he  would  n't." 

"Who  wouldn't,"    I  asked    stolidly. 

"  The  man  beyant." 

"  I  shall  never  want  to  go  in  his  ship 
or  small  boat,  Brunhilda.  Let  the 
wretches  rest  in  peace.  Where  shall  I 
sleep  ?  if  you  insist  upon  my  being  vir- 
tuous and  kind-hearted,  and  suffering 
for  righteousness's  sake.  I  don't  think 
they  are  in  the  least  to  blame,  and  they 
shall  not  suffer.  They  are  victims  of 
your  wiles  and  machinations." 

"  You  can  have  my  bed." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  You  are  not  built 
right,  Mrs.  Kehoe ;  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  sequences";  and  freeing  my 
mind  thus,  I  threw  myself  into  a  large 
armchair,  and  remained  there  until 
morning,  not  getting  more  than  forty 
winks  of  sleep. 


About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
awoke  Brunhilda,  and  besought  her  to 
rouse  the  captain  and  his  wife,  and  let 
me  have  possession  of  my  room.  This 
she  did  very  unwillingly,  and  the  captain 
swore  good  mouth-filling  oaths  worthy 
of  the  quarterdeck  at  the  many  compli- 
cations in  the  establishment.  "  Why 
did  n't  you  have  a  better  head  on  you  ? " 
he  exclaimed  in  a  paroxysm  of  righteous 
wrath. 

"  Captain,  dear,"  she  said  in  her  most 
seductive  tones,  which  were  enough  to 
make  one  shiver  any  time,  "  ye  should  n't 
talk  to  a  lady  that  way  ;  ye  don't  know 
the  day  ye  might  want  to  ax  a  favor  of 
me,  and  ye  might  n't  feel  like  it  after 
such  langwidge.  I  wouldn't  be  afraid 
to  ask  ye  for  anything" 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  won't,  then,"  shout- 
ed the  irate  captain,  "for  I'll  tell  you 
right  here  this  minute,  I  would  n't  give 
you  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  to  warm  your 
mouth." 

I  sympathized  with  the  old  man  thor- 
oughly. 

After  they  had  left  the  house  Mrs. 
Kehoe  remarked,  "And  after  I'm  tell- 
ing them  what  a  plisint  lady  ye  were, 
and  that  ye  said  ye  hoped  they  'd  find 
yere  bed  comfortable,  I  'm  sorry  ye  'd 
be  raisin'  such  a  row,  and  goin'  back  en- 
tirely on  the  reputation  I  'd  been  giving 
ye." 

I  went  to  a  play  once  in  which  a  China- 
man figured  prominently.  When  he  had 
exhausted  his  small  vocabulary  of  Eng- 
lish words,  he  became  so  excited  that  he 
stood  on  his  head,  made  handsprings, 
and  performed  some  wonderful  gymnas- 
tic feats.  I  felt  like  going  through  the 
same  performances  when  I  undertook  to 
make  war  against  Brunhilda.  I  said  as 
calmly  as  I  could,  "It  is  only  because 
you  are  given  to  an  artificial  recollection 
of  misleading  statistics,  Mrs.  Kehoe." 

"  Yes,  I  'm  sure  that 's  the  truth,"  she 
answered  wearily. 

The  days  wore  on,  and  the  last  week 
of  my  stay  had  begun.     I  had  been  for- 
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tunate  in  securing  a  pleasant  suite  of 
rooms  in  a  more  delightful  part  of  the 
city,  and  profiting  by  my  experience,  de- 
termined as  far  as  possible  to  live  free 
from  annoyance. 

A  great  joy  came  to  me  at  this  time, 
an  offer  to  work  permanently  on  one  of 
the  best  papers  in  the  city,  and  I  won- 
dered many  times  how  it  came  about, 
for  I  had  not  sought  it.  I  accepted  my 
labors  without  questioning.  The  duties 
were  agreeable,  the  recompense  ample, 
and  I  began  work  at  once  with  a  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  toward  those  who  had 
given  it  to  me. 

Towards  the  evening  of  this  eventful 
day  it  was  evident  that  again  some  one 
was  "beyant  "  in  the  front  parlor,  and  I 
braced  myself  for  a  struggle  that  was 
inevitable. 

Brunhilda's  complications  were  almost 
greater  than  she  could  bear.  She  had 
taken  parties  "timprary  "  into  the  base- 
ment until  she  could  drive  out  two  ladies 
on  the  second  floor  front,  who  would 
take  the  second  floor  back  room  when 
she  could  get  the  present  incumbent 
removed,  and  was  holding  to  the  man 
beyant  until  she  could  oust  me. 

"  Look  here,  ma'am,"  I  heard  a  rough 
voice  say,  "  When  are  you  going  to  have 
my  room  ready  ?  " 

"She  's  going  tonight,"  she  answered 
in  her  loud  whisper.  "  Ye  must  give 
the  poor  thing  time." 

"Time!  I  should  think  she  had  time 
enough,"  he  replied  with  an  oath. 

"  Ye  're  making  that  man  awful 
mad,"  Mrs.  Kehoe  said  to  me  later  in 
the  evening. 

"  What  man,  Mrs.  Kehoe  ?  " 

"The  man  there  beyant." 

"  Oh,  is  there  a  man  there  now,  Mrs. 
Kehoe  ? " 

"  '  Deed  he  is,  and  ye  '11  never  dare  to 
face  him." 

"  I  don't  need  to  face  him." 

"  Yes,  but  I  've  rented  the  whole 
shute  to  him  and  he  wants  it  tonight." 

"Tonight!  !  !     I'm    not    going    to- 


night. What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  It 
is  the  24th  and  I  've  paid  you  until  the 
27th." 

"Ah,  the  man  will  leave  me  entirely 
and  I  may  not  have  the  chance  to  rent 
me  rooms  the  whole  year  long.  Sorry 's 
the  day,"  and  she  put  her  apron  up  to 
her  eyes. 

"Well,  I  won't  go  tonight,  I  promise 
you,"  I  said,  as  I  slammed  the  door 
after  her  retreating  figure. 

I  was  so  angry  I  scarcely  slept,  and 
arose  the  next  morning  weary  and  un- 
refreshed. 

About  eight  o'clock  a  servant  entered 
with  bucket  and  brushes. 

"  Go  right  out,"  I  said.  "I  cannot 
and  will  not  be  disturbed  this  morning." 

"Mrs.  Kehoe  said  you  would  be  go- 
ing, and  I  must  clean  the  room,"  she 
answered. 

"Tell  her  to  come  here,"  I  said, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  indig- 
nation. 

She  appeared  directly. 

"  Mrs.  Kehoe,  how  dare  you  disturb 
me  in  this  way  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Now  darlint,  don't  lose  your  timper 
that  way,"  she  said  with  her  sweetest 
smile.  "  I  told  ye  what  the  man  said, 
and  by  your  saying  'I  won't  go  to- 
night,' I  thought  sure  ye  meant  in  the 
morning.  Is  n't  your  trunk  packed, 
dear  child  ?  Why,  for  the  Holy  Mother's 
sake,  I  thought  ye  'd  be  ready  this  min- 
ute. D  'ye  know  the  man  is  that  an- 
gry I  am  afraid  to  stay  in  the  house  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Kehoe,  I  won't  leave  this  house 
unless  you'll  pay  my  board  at  the  best 
hotel  until  the  27th."  This  was  my  last 
straw. 

"Faith,  and  I  will  then,"  she  said, 
drawing  out  her  purse.  "  The  man  be- 
yant will  stay  until  next  summer,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  him  for  a  little  bit 
of  money  like  that."  As  she  unfolded 
some  notes  she  remarked  softly,  "I 
thought  ye  might  be  obliging  as  long  as 
I  had  helped  ye  to  a  good  place  where 
ye  'd  be  getting  some  money." 
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"  How  have  you  helped  me,  Mrs.  Ke- 
hoe  ? " 

"Well, ye  remember  the  time  ye  made 
such  a  tatJi-a-tha-ra-ra  about  me  showin' 
the  rooms,  and  the  man  stood  beyant, 
and  ye  went  down  into  the  garden  a  bit. 
Shure  I  showed  him  some  of  your  papers 
and  he  took  some  newspapers  away  with 
him.  He  asked  me  all  about  ye,  and  I 
tould  him  ye  were  that  funny  ye  nearly 
killed  me,  and  that  ye  liked  to  fight,  and 
could  get  beat  easier  than  anybody  I 
ever  saw,  because  ye  hadn't  a  bit  of 
cheek,  and  it 's  through  me  and  the  man 
ye  said  never  was  beyant  that  ye  have 


the  work  that 's  makin'  ye  so  light- 
hearted  the  day,  and  ye  ought  to  feel 
sorry  for  me  that 's  not  smart  and  has 
this  great  house  on  my  back." 

"  Enough,  Brunhilda,  I  go.  I  'm  not 
ungrateful ;  I  owe  you  a  great  deal. 
Blessings  on  the  dear  man  who  was  be- 
yant, and  on  you,  too." 

And  so  I  soon  passed  to  a  new  and 
delightful  home. 

Later,  I  met  Mr.  Chester,  and  many 
a  pleasant  hour  have  I  spent  with  the 
terrible  "man  beyant,"  who  has  lost  all 
terror  for  me  now  in  these  sweet  later 
days  of  a  busy  life. 

Alice  Gray  Coivan. 


^■y*  &k 
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HOMESICKNESS. 

At  this  time  when  the  year  turns  back,. 
And  over  its  summer  track 

Goes  trailing  in  robes  of  mist ; 
When  the  days  do  hold  their  breath, 
And  remind  me  of  their  death, 

Tho'  by  the  sun  still  kissed  ; 

My  heart  doth  sigh  and  yearn, 
That  to  me  they  could  return, 

In  the  land  I  must  forego  ; 
And  I  question  Fate, —  "How  long;?  " 
And  Sorrow  takes  up  the  song, — 

"'Till  the  rose  blooms  in  the  snow." 

Not  here  will  the  rough  winds  blow, 
Not  here  will  the  cold,  white  snow 

E'er  dazzle  and  dim  my  sight; 
Yet  like  the  haze  on  the  hill, 
Lieth  on  thought  and  will, 

The  spell  of  a  past  delight. 

So,  over  the  yellow  leaves, 

And  the  empty  place  of  sheaves, 

I  wander  with  aimless  feet ; 
O,  land  that  is  far  from  me, 
Are  there  ghosts  who  walk  in  thee, 

At  this  time  of  the  bitter-sweet  ? 

For  what  but  my  heart's  desire, 
Have  I  read  till  now  in  the  fire 

Of  the  autumn  leaves  ablaze ; 
And  what  but  an  ended  tale, 
Can  I  read  in  the  ashes  pale 

Of  these  Indian  summer  days  ! 


B.  S.  C.  M. 
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A  FATAL  DOUBT. 


A  tiny,  rudely  built  house  stood  on 
a  terrace-like  ledge  of  hillside,  near 
enough  to  the  valley  for  softness  of  cli- 
mate, yet  in  a  wild,  lonely  place,  sug- 
gestive of  the  deeper  solitudes  and  lof- 
tier hills  beyond. 

A  narrow  strip  of  garden  curved  like 
a  green  ribbon  with  the  sweep  of  the 
terrace,  ending  on  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
wide  and  shallow  at  that  point,  and 
spreading  lazily  over  a  shelf  of  sand 
with  scarcely  perceptible  inclination, 
but  above  and  below  noisy  and  narrow, 
tumbling  over  rocks  or  winding  its  way 
among  them  with  swish  and  whirl  and 
babble  during  the  wet  months  ;  nearly 
or  quite  dry  during  a  part  of  each  year. 

The  house  had  three  windows  ;  one 
looked  on  the  garden  ;  one  revealed  a 
breadth  of  valley,  seen  through  passes 
between  the  hills,  with  its  brilliant  green 
creeping  close  to  the  waters  of  a  river ; 
one  opened  toward  a  shed  that  sheltered 
some  animals,  and  showed,  winding  from 
it  down  the  hill,  a  little-frequented  wag- 
on-road. 

In  this  cottage  among  the  foothills  an 
aged  woman  rocked  back  and  forth  in 
her  wooden  chair,  with  her  feet  toward 
the  hearth,  on  which  there  was  no  fire, 
only  a  heap  of  gray  ashes.  Her  white 
hair  fell  from  her  forehead  in  soft,  silky 
waves,  over  which  she  frequently  passed 
her  hands,  moving  them  gently  and 
without  pressure  in  and  out  with  the 
undulate  lines. 

Looking  on  her  thin  features  a  physi- 
ognomist might  have  asked, — 

"Is  she  shrew,  hypochondriac,  or 
maniac  ? " 

In  this  lonely  old  house,  where  every 
influence  seemed  to  encourage  calm 
strength,  her  life  wasted  its  forces  in 
swiftly-recurring  storms  of  self-pity,  on 
rare  occasions  crowded  aside  by  pity  for 
another. 


The  floor  was  covered  with  a  curiously 
woven,  home-made  carpet,  and  scarce  a 
sound  testified  to  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  rocking.  The  ticking  of  the 
clock  measured  out  its  monotone,  like 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  or  the  beating  of  a 
drum  in  the  deep  silence.  Once  the 
woman  stopped  rocking,  and  threw  her 
slender  hands  toward  the  clock  with  a 
gesture  of  entreaty,  half  shrieking:  — 

"Such  din,  such  din!  Who  could 
catch  through  it  all  the  rattling  of  a 
cart,  or  the  striking  of  a  hoof  upon  the 
ground  ?  " 

A  light  wagon,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
followed  the  windings  of  the  road  up  the 
hillside,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  lit- 
tle shed. 

Mrs.  Paton  heard  the  grinding  of  a 
wheel  near  the  end  of  the  rocky  road, 
followed  by  the  driver's  gently  spoken, — 

"There,  Ki." 

She  sprang  from  her  chair.  She  was 
one  who  would  never  cease  to  move 
swiftly  while  capacity  for  motion  re- 
mained to  her.  She  went  out  of  the 
house  and  down  the  path,  with  short, 
clicking  steps,  and  paused,  weeping  hys- 
terically, before  a  man  who  had  just  de- 
scended from  the  wagon,  a  broad-shoul- 
dered man  with  a  strong,  kind  face,  in 
which  cheerfulness  and  gravity  strug- 
gled together  for  supremacy. 

"Well,  mother?"  he  interrogated, 
looking  upon  her  with  measureless  gen- 
tleness. 

"O  Andrew,  you  were  long,  very 
long  gone.  The  stillness  reached  every- 
where, from  earth  to  sky.  I  thought  I 
should  go  mad  in  it.  There  was  only 
the  foolish  clock  beating  out  its  life  on 
its  own  brass  wheels  ;  that  only  made 
the  silence  more  frightful.  Oh,  such 
desire  I  had  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  hu- 
man voice.  Why  will  you  always  be  so 
long:  •? " 
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"  You  know,  mother,  I  but  go  to  the 
market  and  come  again.  The  way  is 
many  miles  and  Ki  is  no  longer  young." 

He  spoke  as  one  speaks  to  a  little 
child, — kindly,  soothingly.  He  expect- 
ed a  turbulent  greeting,  whether  his  ab- 
sence had  been  long  or  short.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  regular  order  of  his  life,  and 
he  met  it  with  infinite  patience. 

"I  am  chilled  to  my  marrow.  The 
coals  fell  in  ashes  long  ago,"  wailed  Mrs. 
Paton.  "  It  is  hard  that  I  must  be  alone 
and  cold  in  my  old  age." 

"  Then  you  forgot  to  add  fuel  ? " 

"  How  can  one  remember  trifles  when 
one's  son  is  gone  and  may  never  return  ? 
Miles  tells  me  of  fair  women  at  the  vil- 
lage until  I  grow  faint  with  fear  of 
them.  I  am  only  your  mother,  and  I 
am  old.  They  have  youth  and  the  flash- 
ing eyes  of  health  and  the  burning  lips 
of  love.  One  day  you  will  go  away  from 
me  and  never  return.  I  shall  be  left 
alone  to  die ;  that  is  what  I  fear." 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  mother.  I  care 
for  you  only  in  all  the  world.  I  have 
no  leisure  to  fill  with  idle  gazing  at 
youth  and  beauty.  And  now  Ki  grows 
impatient  for  drink  and  for  food,  but  he 
must  wait  a  little,  while  I  set  a  blaze 
roaring  on  your  hearth." 

"  In  the  stove  first,  my  Andrew,"  said 
Mrs.  Paton  in  changed  mood,  "  and  I  will 
have  tea  made  and  covers  laid  when  you 
have  done  the  work  outside." 

"That  has  a  fair  sound  to  the  ears  of 
a  hungry  man." 

He  lifted  a  basket  from  the  wagon, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  house,  where 
he  sat  his  burden  on  the  floor  and  said : 

"  Explore  this,  if  you  are  curious.  I 
could  not  get  the  kind  of  yarn  you  de- 
sired." 

As  she  moved  the  cover,  a  living 
creature  stirred  under  her  hand,  and  be 
gan  a  shrill,  piteous  piping,  hunger- 
inspired. 

"A  young  bird,"  he  explained.  "I 
rescued  it  from  a  hawk,  but  not  before 
it  was  disabled." 


"  Why  will  you  always  be  bringing 
such  nasty,  crawly  things  about  ?  You 
know  I  hate  the  touch  of  them.  Hear 
it  squall.  Hear  it, — that  dreadful  cry, 
like  the  wind  at  night  round  your 
father's  grave !  Andrew,  you  never 
remember  my  feelings;  you  torture 
me  ;  you  force  upon  my  eyes  and  ears 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  suffering. 
You  are  cruel — cruel.  You  will  surely 
leave  me  alone  sometime, — you  who 
never  consider  my  pain  or  my  pleas- 
ure." 

"  Do  I  not  ever  succor  the  helpless 
when  I  can,  and  are  you  not  one  of 
them  ?  " 

"  I  have  borne  much,"  shrieked  Mrs. 
Paton,  "  but  never  before  was  I  taunted 
with  my  dependence,  which  a  nobler 
manhood  would  urge  you  to  help  me 
forget.  O,  to  die  ;  to  fold  my  useless 
old  hands  out  of  your  way ;  to  close  my 
bread-eating  mouth  forever !  Well  I 
know  that  we  have  only  bread  for  two, 
and  while  I  eat,  you  cannot  "  — ■ 

"  Forget  my  awkwardness,  mother.  I 
only  meant  to  rest  your  heart  on  double 
faith, —  that  I  will  give  you  care  for 
love's  sake  ;  that,  love  failing,  I  will  get 
you  for  pity's  sake  such  comforts  as  I 
am  able  to  supply.  And  now  the  fire 
burns  well,  and  Ki  must  grow  impa- 
tient.    I  will  go  to  him." 

Andrew  Paton  was  accustomed  to  the 
spectacle  of  his  mother  bowing  in  ter- 
ror before  some  grewsome  creation  of 
her  own  imagination.  The  fear  of  de- 
sertion which  haunted  her  age  was  but 
the  mania  of  her  life  concentrated, 
moulded,  cognizable.  Her  youth  had 
been  characterized  by  greed  for  love  ;  a 
gnawing  desire  to  be  the  recipient  of 
greater  devotion  than  she  found  herself 
able  to  evoke  or  to  bestow.  The  beauty- 
inspired  loves  that  flared  beside  her 
pathway  in  early  life,  rush-lights  of  her 
youth  that  burned  to  ashes  ere  she  had 
grown  warm  in  them,  left  her  nursing  a 
vague  sense  of  injury.  She  had  no  al- 
chemic power  to  transmute  the  glitter 
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of  passing  attraction  into  the  gold  of 
love.  Although  she  thought  constantly 
of  herself  she  had  no  power  of  self-anal- 
ysis. She  could  not  discover  the  fatal 
weakness  in  her  character,  that  made 
inevitable  her  repeated  disappointments, 
which  had  culminated  in  the  fading  of 
her  husband's  delight  in  her  society  after 
a  few  months'  experience  of  it.  After 
the  birth  of  her  only  child  she  clung  to 
him  with  the  despairful  tenacity  of  a 
sole  remaining  hope,  loving  him  as  well 
as  she  could  love  anything  besides  her- 
self, and  always  jealously  exacting  more 
than  she  gave  ;  alternately  believing  and 
doubting,  scolding  and  indulging,  tor- 
turing and  petting  him,  through  the 
years  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Since 
her  widowhood,  though  Andrew  was 
already  near  middle  age,  and  had  always 
measured  her  character  rather  by  her 
moments  of  tenderness  than  by  her 
hours  of  blind,  tempestuous  self-pity, 
she  had  built  doubt  of  him  on  the  logic 
of  her  other  failures.  She  remembered 
the  early-fading  affections  of  school- 
mates, friends,  lovers, husband,  and  even 
brothers  and  sisters, — attributed  by  her 
to  their  mental  or  moral  instability,  or 
to  the  Circean  enchantments  of  her 
rivals.  She  had  not  the  wisdom  to  con- 
ceal her  fears,  nor  even  to  conjecture 
that  their  utterance  might  hasten  their 
realization. 

Ki,  though  left  untied,  had  not  taken 
a  step  during  his  master's  absence,  but 
stood  with  his  neck  twisted  so  that  his 
sole  useful  eye  could  sweep  the  path 
leading  to  the  house. 

Andrew  rapidly  freed  him  from  the 
wagon  and  the  harness,  and  Ki,  finding 
himself  at  liberty,  forgot  for  the  mo- 
ment the  dignity  of  his  years  and  the 
penalties  of  his  toils,  and  indulged  in  an 
equine  expression  of  joy  in  existence. 
When  his  heels  had  rebelled  against 
merriment  and  resumed  their  custom- 
ary rate  of  progress,  he  had  reached  a 
point  on  the  wagon-road  at  which  a 
narrow  path  branched  from  it  at  right 


angles.  He  turned  into  it,  twisting  his 
neck  to  make  sure  that  Andrew  was 
following  him. 

The  path  led  past  the  house,  though 
farther  down  the  hill,  to  a  pool  in  the 
stream,  which  formed  a  convenient 
watering-place. 

Ki,  having  been  city-bred,  waited  for 
Andrew  and  the  pail  he  carried.  In 
preferring  the  limits  of  a  rusty-bot- 
tomed pail  to  the  more  expansive  cup 
of  rock,  with  its  shining  surface  freshly 
bathed  in  moving  waters,  his  aestheti- 
cism  was  no  more  mistaken  than  that 
which  crosses  continents  in  search  of  a 
climate  which  it  is  willing  to  sample  in 
a  hotel  bedroom  with  closed  windows, 
or  that  which  walks  miles  in  quest  of 
fresh  air  which  it  insists  upon  sifting 
through  a  veil. 

Andrew  followed  slowly,  absorbed  in 
thought,  the  burden  of  which  was, — 

"Are  all  women  like  my  mother  ? " 

His  life  had  not  been  embittered, 
only  a  little  saddened,  by  her  tumults 
and  her  pettiness.  She  was  to  him  a 
frail  thing  having  some  fineness  to  love, 
much  weakness  to  protect  and  succor, 
and  saying  many  foolish  things  best  for- 
gotten. 

Having  never  known  the  domestic 
and  social  delights  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  happiness  in  most  lives,  Andrew 
still  found  many  and  noble  joys.  They 
ran  in  streams,  they  fell  in  rains,  they 
chased  each  other  in  cloud  and  mist 
and  vapor  among  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  his  well-loved  mountain  peaks ; 
they  dazzled  his  eyes  on  sunlit  glaciers ; 
they  unfolded  with  the  spreading  petals 
of  the  tiniest  blossom.  Everywhere, 
excepting  beside  his  own  hearth,  joy 
met  him  in  delightful  comradeship. 

From  his  unwonted  oblivion  to  all  out- 
ward phenomena,  he  was  startled  by 
Ki's  impatient  whinny.  He  hurried 
forward.  A  woman's  skirt  fluttered 
among  the  rocks,  and  Ki's  head  bent 
toward  it  in  an  attitude  of  investiga- 
tion.    Perhaps    the  woman    had   been 
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lying  on  the  rocky,  gravelly  bank  of  the 
stream.  It  seemed  so,  for  the  flutter- 
ing of  a  skirt  was  followed  by  the  lift- 
ing of  a  head,  and  an  effort,  apparently 
attended  with  pain,  to  rise. 

Only  partial  success  was  achieved. 
The  woman  got  upon  her  feet,  but  im- 
mediately sank  to  a  seat  on  one  of  the 
stones.  Her  face  was  turned  toward 
Ki,  doubtful  of  his  intentions.  When 
he  looked  up  the  path,  with  another 
whinny,  her  eyes  followed  his,  and  she 
again  attempted  to  rise. 

Mrs.  Paton  and  the  injured  bird  cried 
in  concert.  Presently  the  larger  biped 
threw  a  few  crumbs  contemptuously  in- 
to the  mouth  of  the  smaller  one.  She 
held  in  great  scorn  the  coarse,  material 
hunger  that  could  be  appeased  by  tak- 
ing food.  Nevertheless,  she  soon  bathed 
her  eyes,  and  began  a  few  simple  prepa- 
rations for  the  evening  meal.  She  even 
remembered  to  watch  the  fire. 

Whose  voice  mingled  with  Andrew's 
in  conversation  outside  ?  Had  old  Miles, 
the  miner  who  visited  them  a  few  times 
in  a  year,  recovered  his  youth?  Had 
his  tongue  exchanged  in  six  weeks  the 
patois  of  the  hills  for  the  accent  of  the 
schools  ?  She  opened  the  door.  An- 
drew lifted  a  young  woman  from  Ki's 
back,  and  bore  her  in  his  strong  arms 
toward  the  house,  she  protesting  that 
she  was  able  to  walk. 

"  Another  of  his  disabled  birds,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Paton  to  the  lately-fed  biped 
in  the  basket. 

Mrs.  Paton's  usual  complaints  —  that 
she  had  been  kept  waiting,  that  he  was 
very  hungry,  that  the  tea  was  spoiled  — 
died  on  her  tongue.  She  was  like  a 
life-long  coward  brought  at  last  face  to 
face  with  the  object  feared. 

What  days  followed  ;  days  of  knitting 
silently,  with  her  feet  toward  the  fire, 
conscious  that  Andrew  remained  in- 
doors much  of  the  time,  and  that  he 
talked  to  Rachel  Guilbert  as  he  had 
never  talked  to  her ;  that  both  felt  in- 
terest   in    sunrises    and    sunsets,    the 


structure  of  plants,  the  habits  of  insects, 
the  formation  of  hailstones,  and  a  hun- 
dred sights,  sounds,  and  subjects  with- 
out practical  bearing  on  the  actual  af- 
fairs of  life ;  that  Rachel's  fair  face 
drooped  during  Andrew's  short  absen- 
ces from  her  side,  and  brightened  with 
eager  welcome  of  his  returns ;  that 
Andrew  seemed  absurdly  happy  and 
cheerful. 

Mrs.  Paton  regarded  the  fair  stranger 
with  deadly  fear,  untouched  by  either 
love  or  hate.  She  feared  her  as  she 
feared  an  earthquake,  a  tornado,  an 
avalanche, — blind,  helpless,  involuntary, 
uncensurable  destroyers. 

After  a  few  days  of  imprisonment  the 
injured  bird  grew  strong,  and  sought 
again  its  own  world  of  song.  A  few- 
more  days,  and  Rachel  too  had  gone 
forth  from  the  little  house  on  the  hill- 
side, leaving  no  promise  to  return. 

Even  then  Andrew  accepted  the  new 
peace,  the  long  silences  of  his  mother, 
without  marvel.  He  had  no  joy  in  it 
because  he  was  unconscious  of  it.  He 
spoke  kindly ;  it  was  his  habit.  He 
performed  the  usual  labors  mechani- 
cally. And  the  silent  mother  knew 
that  his  thoughts  followed  the  fair  face 
when  it  went  down  to  the  valley. 

This  only  for  a  few  days.  Then  the 
dreaminess  left  his  eyes  and  Life'looked 
into  his  face,  a  reality  with  burdens  to 
be  borne,  and  hard  questions  to  be 
squarely  met  and  honestly  answered. 
In  those  days  he  sought  out  and  re- 
lieved suffering  with  passionate  energy. 
Some  seek  self-forgetfulness  in  the  ex- 
citements of  social  life  or  the  stimulus 
of  drink.  He  sought  it  in  returning  a 
young  eagle  to  the  nest  from  which  it 
had  fallen,  rescuing  a  rabbit  from  a  pur- 
suing wolf,  freeing  a  harmless  4cind  of 
snake  imprisoned  by  a  fallen  stone, 
helping  Miles  to  mend  the  roof  of  his 
hut. 

One  morning  he  stood  beside  his 
mother's  chair,  and  smoothed  the  silky 
waves  of  her  hair  with  his  hands. 
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"You  are  very  silent  of  late,"  he  said. 
At  last  he  knew  it. 

She  did  not  reply  in  words.  She 
only  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  full  of 
a  helpless  agony,  which  he  could  not 
interpret.  She  knew  that  he  must  go 
to  the  village  in  the  valley  that  day  to 
buy  flour. 

When  he  returned  from  the  village,  a 
ghastly  object  hung  in  the  shed.  It 
was  his  mother's  body. 

Andrew  spent  months  with  Miles ; 
and  every  day  the  old  miner  said  to  him  : 

"  I  never  doubt  she  was  mad  this 
years.  You  was  squar  to  her,  but  she 
was  wrong  in  the  head." 

Andrew  ended  by  accepting  Miles's 
view. 

When   he   returned   to   the   cottage, 


Rachel's  soft  hand  was  clasped  in  his, 
and  all  life  seemed  fair  because  of  her 
eyes  turned  to  him  in  love. 

Long  afterward  Rachel  found,  by 
merest  accident,  a  letter  written  by  Mrs. 
Paton  on  the  day  of  her  death,  penciled 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  hymn-book,  and 
addressed  to  the  finder. 

It  was  the  concentrated  agony  and 
fear  and  despair  of  a  life-time,  culmi- 
nating in  insane  belief  that  she  was 
deserted,  that  Andrew  had  forgotten 
her  "  for  love  of  the  fair  young  stran- 
ger," and  that  he  would  never  return. 

Rachel  grew  white  as  she  read. 

At  the  end  she  said  :  "  He  shall  never 
know." 

She  removed  the  leaf,  and  cast  it  in- 
to the  fire. 

Clara  Dixon  Cowell. 


TOBOGGANING  IN  MIDDLE  GEORGIA. 


Mr.  R.  S.,  9—  Sutter  St., 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Sunnyboro', 


'93- 

My  Dear  Brother:  —  My  precious 
relative,  never  expect  to  get  ahead  of 
me  as  long  as  you  live  in  San  Francisco. 
I  have  been  Tobogganing.  Why  yes, 
Jess,  and  I  —  But  stop,  let  me  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

After  all  the  care  on  the  part  of  our 
tender  parents  in  packing  Jess  and  me 
South  to  spend  the  winter  with  our  plan- 
tation cousins,  ("California  constitu- 
tions can  never  stand  those  severe 
Northern  winters,  Georgia  in  the  winter 
is  just  like  California,"  etc.,  etc.)  —  well, 
after  all  that  tender  precaution,  the  idea 
of  the  South's  turning  in  and  giving  us 
the  coldest  winter  in  fifty  years  !  Roads 
are  blocked ;  here  and  there  a  roof 
smashed  in  ;  the  winter  has  wound  up 


with  a  tremendous  snowstorm,  the 
heaviest  ever  known  here,  I  suppose. 
Nobody  can  tell  exactly,  because  the 
memories  of  all  the  oldest  inhabitants 
are  benumbed.  I  never  saw  such  snow. 
Not  mealy  stuff,  such  as  we  have  had 
two  or  three  times  in  San  Francisco,  or 
in  the  Sierras  during  a  summer  trip 
but  deep  snow,  hard  as  a  dancing  floor, 
smooth  as  a  billiard  ball. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  first  day  of 
this  frozen  snow  everybody  on  the  plan- 
tation went  perfectly  crazy.  I  was  on 
the  veranda  when  that  little  black  devil 
Sam,  stopping  on  his  way  down  to  the 
cow-lot,  informed  me  that  Messrs.  Skin- 
ner, Maypop,  and  other  Sunnyboreans, 
were  "  gwine  slidin'  in  de  ole  pasture." 
Good  heavens,  such  a  thrill  shot  through 
me.  I  screamed  the  news  to  Jess,  who 
was  waltzing  over  the  snow  with  a  hick- 
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ory  stick  for  a  partner.  She  gave  a 
shriek  of  delight  and  bounded  over  to 
where  I  stood.  Now  upon  the  back 
veranda  lay  the  tops  of  three  fruit- 
crates,  relics  of  last  summer.  At  Sam's 
suggestion  Jess  and  I  each  seized  one. 
Then  Sam's  mouth  stretched  slowly 
across  his  face  with  that  subtle  smile  of 
his. 

"Miss  Jessie,  please  ma'am,  gimme 
dat  yuther  bo'ad." 

"  Certainly,  Sam,"  she  said  ;  and  we 
started  for  the  pasture  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Sam  —  that  tough,  silent,  skinny 
imp.  Don't  expect  me  to  give  any 
description  of  Sam.  He  's  an  abomin- 
able little  rascal.  He  's  a  Satan.  He 's 
a  hickory-shad.  I  did  n't  know  much 
about  him  at  that  time,  but  since  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  inquiries  all  over 
the  country  concerning  him  ;  I  find  that 
he 's  a  bad  egg,  he 's  a  horny  hawk  ;  and 
that  his  chief  accomplishments  are  steal- 
ing, fighting,  and  "cussing."  But  that 
day  I  trusted  Sam  implicitly  ;  and  all  the 
way  to  the  cow-shed  I  wasted  on  him 
lots  and  lots  of  high-bred,  vivacious  con- 
versation. 

A  little  beyond  the  cow-shed  the  earth 
dropped  suddenly  before  our  feet. 
Imagine  an  amphitheater  shaped  some- 
what like  the  Roman  Coliseum,  sweep- 
ing around  an  enormous  circuit,  and 
gliding  swiftly  to  a  bottom  overrun  with 
stumps  and  trees.  This  amphitheater  is 
crowned  with  a  trench  that  affords  good 
foothold,  and  from  top  to  bottom  is 
coated  with  snow  that  yesterday's  mild 
thaw  and  last  night's  savage  freeze  have 
made  as  slick  as  glass.  I  confess  that 
sight,  and  the  thought  of  our  frail  sleds 
(nothing  in  the  world  but  split  shingles), 
made  my  blood  run  cold. 

Jess  said  :  "  Joy  !  —  what  fun  !  " 

Did  you  ever  ?  Let  any  one  invite 
Jess  to  ride  a  half-broken  colt,  tear  down 
a  precipice,  or  accomplish  the  top  of 
Mount  Lyell,  and  she  thinks  it  '11  be  joy, 
what  fun.  (By  the  way,  since  we  have 
been  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  I 
have  taken  pride  in  exhibiting  Jess  as  a 


fine,  healthy  specimen  of  a  California 
girl.  Occasionally  her  ripe  lip  does  drop 
some  large,  juicy  Californian  phrase  that 
makes  the  old  aristocracy  jump,  but  on 
the  whole  she  has  taken  amazingly.) 

Here  come  the  Sunnyboreans  —  Mr. 
Skinner,  foreman  on  the  plantation ; 
Maypop,  senior  and  junior,  tenants ;. 
and  Gus  Heyrick,  a  neighboring  farmer. 
Three  elderly  men,  one  young  one,  two 
Californian  girls,  and  that  little  devil 
of  a  Sam. 

"  How  many  head  of  you  goin'  ter 
slide?"  inquired  Mr.  Skinner,  slowly 
chewing  his  tobacco  and  looking  around 
the  group. 

"  Everybody,"  said  Jess  promptly. 

"But  Mr.  Skinner,"  I  said,  trembling 
all  over,  "  have  you  any  idea  how  this 
sort  of  thing  is  done?" 

"No,  Miss  Marthy,"  drawled  Mr. 
Skinner,  "I  don't  know  nothin'  'bout 
them  ice-fixin's  an'  other  slidin'  opper- 
atus  what  folks  up  North  has,  but  me 
an'  Maypop  jes'  taken  a  passel  of  ol' 
loose  bo'ads  outen  the  gin-house,  an'  I 
reckon  they  '11  work  right  smart." 

He  placed  a  board  for  me  on  the  snow 
—  a  rotten  bit  with  a  nail  jammed  up 
through  it. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,"  I  murmured  bashfully, 
"  I  never  was  on  a  sled  in  my  life. 
Won  't  some  of  the  rest  of  you  try  it 
first  ? " 

No  one  budged.  No  one  else  had 
ever  slidden,  and  they  were  much 
embarrassed  by  the  elegant  presence  of 
Jess  and  me. 

"  O,  get  a  slide  on,"  muttered  Jess 
impatiently. 

She  frowned,  pressed  her  lips  firmly 
together,  dropped  on  the  nearest  slidin' 
opperatus  like  a  plummet,  and  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ampitheater  like  a 
shot.  The  ice  was  broken.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner was  the  first  man  to  test  a  slidin' 
opperatus.  He  hesitated,  gravely  parted 
his  coat-tails,  hemmed  in  an  elderly 
way,  and  got  gently  down  upon  it.  It 
started  before  he  wanted  it  to,  and  in  a 
very  few  yards  left  him  — 
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Then  Sam  — 

Then  me  — 

Jess  had  previously  been  purring  into 
my  ear  all  about  how  easy  it  was.  Why, 
anywhere  you  want  to  stop,  just  dig 
your  heels  into  the  snow,  etc.,  etc.  So 
I  just  thoughtlessly  sat  down  on  the 
crate-top,  smiling  like  a  babe.  I  don't 
know  why  it  was  the  thing  started, — 
I  had  n't  meant  it  to.  Of  course  I 
wanted  to  stop  all  the  way  down,  and 
tried  to  dig  not  only  my  heels  into  the 
snow,  but  my  hands  and  the  back  of  my 


But  Mr.  Skinner  was  too  brave  a  man 
ever  to  turn  back.  Quick  as  thought  he 
took  to  an  impromptu  slidin'  opperatus 
and  continued  his  journey  to  the  end. 

Next,  Ol'  Man  Heyrick  and  Maypop, 
— they  had  one  board  between  them. 

For  a  respectable,  elderly,  corpulent 
agricultural  grandfather  of  over  sixty,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Heyrick  can  fling  his 
legs  about  very  furiously  and  yell  very 
loud. 

Next,  Homer  Maypop,  youngest, 
sweetest  flower  of  his  family  — 


He  had  left  his  humble  home  in  a 
hurry  and  without  a  hat,  and  his  sister 
had  clapped  her  sunbonnet  on  his  pretty 
head  as  he  jumped  the  fence. 

He  likewise  descended  in  a  cataract 
of  whoops. 

Vol.  xxii — 39. 


head  as  well.  Then  I  realized  that  no 
human  being  could  ever  plant  a  foot 
into  that  snow.  And  with  that  awful 
realization,  the  wickedness  of  a  whole 
lifetime  rushed  before  my  eyes,  as  it 
always  does  rush  before  the  eyes  of 
anyone  that  confronts  death.  Yes,  the 
wickedness  of  the  whole  of  Jess's  life- 
time was  vivid  before  me  ;  and  especially 
this  last  abominable  treachery.  For- 
tunately, as  I  was  nearing  the  trees  at 
the  bottom,  the  opperatus'veered  to  one 
side,  and  bestowed  me  between  two 
stumps  ;  so  I  escaped  with  my  brains. 

"Why,  you  little  wretch,"  I  screamed 
up  to  Jess,  as  soon  as  I  had  my  breath, 
"  I  could  n't  dig  my  heels  in  at  all." 

"  Of  course  you  could  n't,"  Jess 
shouted  down  in  an  ecstasy.  "I  wanted 
to  coax  you  down.  I  knew  you  'd  like 
it.  Come  up  and  try  it  again.  It  's  a 
cooler  !     It 's  slick  !" 
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It  certainly  was  slick.  And  coming 
up  would  have  been  an  utter  impossi- 
bility, had  not  Messrs.  Maypop  and 
Skinner,  by  stamping  very  hard  with 
their  heavy  boots  on  the  snow,  made  a 
pleasant  flight  of  little  nicks  to  the  top. 

At  the  top  imagine  a  happy,  happy 
reunion  and  many  congratulations. 

"  Tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Maypop, 
picking  up  his  board  and  gazing  at  it 
affectionately,  "  Nancy  Hanks  is  the 
best  hoss  agoin'.  Ain  't  none  o'  them 
snow-slidin'  arrange-;/? ents  what  folks 
has  up  North  kin  come  up  to  her.  She's 
the  fines'  stock  yit.  She  don't  eat  much, 
an'  she  kin  run  tail  ways  jes'  ez  good  ez 
she  kin  headways." 

This  joy-de-spree  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Maypop  made  Sam  laugh  a  little,  and 
he  is  the  only  being  that  has  not  uttered 
a  sound.  Again  and  again  he  has 
humped  himself  upon  his  crate-top, 
smiling  his  subtle  smile,  and  gone  si- 
lently down  into  the  gulf. 

But,  frozen  Greenland,  how  all  those 
other  sunny  Southerners  and  Califor- 
nians  did  yell  and  shriek.  I  shrieked, 
of  course,  as  one  always  shrieks  in  the 
presence  of  death  ;  and  Jess  screamed 
appareutly  out  of  sheer  delight  in  her 
delirious  plunges  ;  and  all  the  elderly 
gentlemen  whooped  and  howled  accord- 
ing to  lung-power. 

"  Hello-o-o  there  ahead!"  bawled 
Maypop.  "  Clear  the  way  for  Me  an' 
Nancy  Hanks.  Here  she  comes  a-zip- 
pin' !  " 

"Look — out  —  down — there!  Here 
I  come  a-bustin'  —  yow  —  wow  —  wow  " 
howled  Grandpapa  Heyrick. 

"Hoo  —  ee  —  wee  —  wee  !  "  yelled  Mr. 
Skinner,  snuffing  the  sound  of  the 
shouting,  pawing  the  valley,  and  swal- 
lowing the  ground. 

"  Say,  wanter  see  some  slidin  '  ?  " 
screamed  Maypop  junior.  "Jes  you  hoi' 
tight  in  yo'  boots  an'  nail  yo'  eyesonter 
Me  —  hi !    hi  !  —  whooshee  —  whoop  !  " 

Out  of  the  jaws  of  the  amphitheater 
rose   the    mighty    clamor,  and    floated 


over  the  bare  cotton  fields.  Lo,  Aunt 
Maria,  running  out  of  her  cabin,  and  Jo 
the  housemaid,  diving  down  from  the 
big  house. 

"Aunt  M'ria,  wboo  —  ee,  whoop! 
run  yuh  quick, —  lawdergawd,  looker 
Mr.  Skinner  coat-tail  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  whoo  !  "  shouted  Aunt  Ma- 
ria, clapping  her  hands  and  rocking 
back  and  forth. 


"He,  he,  he  !  "  squealed  Jo,  doubling 
over  and  weeping  with  delight.  "  Gawd! 
looker  dat  nigger,  Sam,  look  like  leetle 
black  fly  in  big  ol'  pan  er  milk." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  no  one  who  has 
not  tried  it  can  imagine  how  hard  it  is 
to  stick  to  a  sleek  bit  of  board  that  is 
traveling  down  an  icy  slant.  Jess  and 
I,  with  feminine  regard  for  appearance, 
chose  an  even  slide,  but  everybody  else 
just  went  down  tumultuously  anywhere  ; 
and  of  course  in  places  where  the  earth 
humped  too  violently  they  all  flew  off 
their  opperatuses  like  popcorn  off  shov- 
els. I  never  in  my  life  before  appre- 
ciated how  much  legs  some  men  have, 
also  what  a  variety  of  interesting  posi- 
tions their  legs  can  take.  As  Mr. 
Skinner  observed,  "It  makes  a  body's 
legs  sort  o'  sprangle." 

Thus  time  sped  on,  and  many  a  shout, 
and  many  a  large-sized  foot  flew  up,  and 
still  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  occasion  until  Sam  broke  his 
opperatus,    and  a  servant   came   down 
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with  the  message  that  Jess  was  wanted 
at  the  house  to  try  on  a  new  evening 
gown.  (It  is  for  the  next  cotillion  in 
Macon,  which  she  is  to  grace  with  dear 
Pipples.)  Jess  departed,  her  grief  at 
leaving  softened  with  a  holy  joy. 

Me,  and  Mr.  Skinner,  and  the  May- 
pops,  and  Grandpa  Heyrick,  and  that 
little  devil  of  a  Sam,  kept  up  the  fun. 

At  last,  being  a  little  cold  and  sore,  I 
lent  Sam  my  knife,  so  that  he  could 
mend  his  crate-top,  politely  requesting 
him  to  return  it  before  night.  He 
promptly  said  that  he  would. 
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Then  regretfully  I  turned  away. 

I  need  only  to  add  that  since  that 
day  Mr.  Maypop  has  been  pow'ful  so' 
in  the  j'ints,  and  Mr.  Skinner  has 
cotched  a  tumble  rheumatism,  and 
studies  every  morning  in  bed  as  to 
whether  he  had  better  get  up  or  not, 
and  also  I  hear  that  all  of  Grandpa 
Heyrick's  little  grandchildren  do  noth- 
ing but  stand  about  his  bed  and  anoint 
him  with  arnica  and  turpentine.  Such 
are  the  awful  results  of  commencing  to 
learn  an  art  Too  Late  in  Life. 


As  for  Jess  and  me  and  Homer  May- 
pop,  the  pretty  flower,  we  have  suffered 
no  discomfort.  I  only  look  out  upon 
the  rapidly  melting  snow,  and  mourn 
that  it  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet, 
never,  never,  no  not  if  I  were  to  live  ten 
thousand  years,  could  I  forget  that 
snow-slide.  It  had  all  the  shudder,  the 
unspeakable  thrill,  of  an  entirely  new 
and  sublime  experience  in  life.  Still  I 
think  of  it  all  by  day,  and  in  the  dead 
hours  of  the  night  I  weave  it  into 
dreams.  Again  the  huge  white  amphi- 
theater opens  to  my  view,  and  into  it 
disappears  that  little  black  Sam.  Again 
Mr.  Skinner  plants  his  opperatus  on  the 
verge,  solemnly  he  parts  his  coat-tails, 
and  majestically  paws  the  ground. 
Again  the  mad  raving,  the  delirious 
whoop, —  and  Maypop's  boots  whirl 
heavily  around,  and  Grandpa  Heyrick's 
venerable  toes  mount  toward  the  zenith, 
and  Mr.  Skinner's  slender  legs  sprangle 
in  the  limpid  air. 

Yes,  I  shall  always  remember  that 
day. 

Also  I  remember  that  that  little  black 
devil,  Sam,  never  returned  my  knife.  I 
should  like  to  skin  him,  but  restrain 
myself  with  the  thought  that  he  is  the 
only  great-grandchild  of  his  great- 
grandmother,  who  is  an  excellent  old 
woman  with  a  carbuncle  on  her  leg. 

Charming  relative,  are  you  alive  or 
dead  ?  I  promise  you  I  won't  say  an- 
other word  except,  Be  courageous,  be 
courteous  and  thoughtful  of  others  —  as, 
for  instance,  when  asked  what  part  of  a 
tough  old  chicken  you  prefer,  say  the 
drumstick. 

Your  devoted  sister, 

Martha. 

sunnyboro', '93. 

My  Dear  Mother:  —  So  I  am  almost 
ready  to  start  for  California.  I  am  so 
glad, —  and  yet  a  little  sorry.  I  have 
described  the  great  storm.  It  really 
was  very  remarkable ;  the  snow  lasted 
on  the  ground  a  whole  week.  Then  the 
thermometer  rose  to  70  degrees  and  the 
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snow  melted  rapidly  away.  What  a 
singular,  what  a  charming  sensation 
that  was !  to  walk  without  wrap,  in  sun- 
ny air,  languid  as  early  summer,  and  to 
wonder  through  what  magic  the  earth 
and  every  house-roof  was  transformed 
into  chased  silver  and  pearl.  From 
flower  pots  and  rose  leaves  and  long 
swords  of  the  agave  the  snow  was  van- 
ishing like  a  dream.  To  the  very  least, 
everything  in  this  wintry  summer  world 
was  a  delicate  mimicry  ;  the  tracks  of 
little  animals  and  birds  on  the  soft  snow 


were  flowers  and  stars.  In  the  South 
winter  is  always  a  coquetry  —  a  dissolv- 
ing enchantment.  Soon  the  sleeper 
awakens  and  finds  summer  around  him. 
It  is  somewhat  as  in  California,  where 
I  have  seen  the  snow  lie  upon  green 
fields  and  blooming  geraniums. 

But  now  the  winter  is  entirely  over,, 
the  trees  have  burst  into  leaf  and  cat- 
kin, and  the  darkies  are  once  more 
washing  in  the  open  air.  The  short 
spring  is  here,  and  with  it  I  take  my 
leave  for  California. 

Caroline  Le  Co?ite. 
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PSYCHE'S  WANDERINGS. 


WILDLY  IMPROBABLE. 

The  train  slowed  up  at  Courandale 
just  as  daylight  was  vanishing.  My 
first  glimpse  of  the  town  was  from  the 
car  window.  It  appeared  to  be  a  sleepy 
old  place;  remarkably  so,  considering 
its  western  location.  I  saw  at  once  that 
I  should  like  Courandale,  and  none  the 
less  because  of  its  rough  setting  of 
hills,  and  hollows,  and  scraggy  woods. 
So  contented  it  looked,  all  swathed  in 
trees,  and  sinking  placidly  to  rest,  as  if 
relieved  at  the  day's  departure.  Lights, 
like  little  yellow  birds,  glimmered  here 
and  there  through  the  foliage.  Black, 
grotto-like  roads  crept  out  toward  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  disappeared  in 
the  shadows  of  the  forest. 

With  gathering  feelings  of  expectan- 
cy and  interest  I  stepped  off  the  train, 
and  set  out  to  take  a  preliminary  recon- 
noisance  of  the  village. 

Business  blocks  were  few  and  forlorn 
looking.  Residences,  big  and  little, 
pretty  and  plain,  were  plentiful.  Box- 
elders,  willows,  and  soft  maples  held 
full  possession  of  every  street.  What 
a  silent  town  it  was  !  A  cow  lowed 
plaintively  in  the  distance  ;  a  piano  war- 
bled timidly ;  the  trees  rustled  and 
creaked.  A  warm  south  wind,  strong 
and  fresh  from  a  late  roll  in  the  Gulf, 
was  the  only  energetic  thing  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  all  else  had  given  way  to  it. 
Men  and  children  appeared  out  of  doors 
at  times,  and  then  scudded  in  again,  as 
if  to  avoid  being  whirled  off  by  the  gale. 
After  a  short  stroll  I  sought  the 
denser  portions  of  the  town,  hoping  to 
find  a  hotel.  As  I  passed  along  a  street 
in  a  westerly  direction,  my  eyes  were 
caught  by  the  sign,  "  Public  Library," 
Vol.  xxii — 40. 


over  a  door  at  my  right.  With  the  eager- 
ness of  a  man  more  accustomed  to 
books -than  to  human  companions,  I  en- 
tered the  building. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs  and  pass- 
ing through  a  door,  I  found  myself  in  a 
room,  very  high  and  vast  looking,  with 
windows  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
books  on  all  sides.  Lamps  were  burning, 
— so  dimly  that  they  failed  to  keep  the 
moonlight  out.  The  librarian  was  half 
asleep  behind  her  elevated  desk  near  one 
of  the  south  windows.  The  few  silent, 
motionless  readers  looked  like  Lillipu- 
tians in  the  distance,  as  they  clustered, 
for  company's  sake,  around  a  table  near 
the  librarian.  The  wind  rattled  the  shut- 
ters and  whistled  wild  aeolian  tunes  sug- 
gestive of  prairies,  mad  northers,  flap- 
ping tents,  black  nights,  and  runaway 
clouds. 

A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  me  as  I 
reviewed  the  ghostly  apartment.  I  read 
the  "  Welcome  to  Strangers,"  posted 
near  the  entrance,  to  reassure  myself  ; 
and  then  went  to  a  little  table  over  near 
the  western  wall,  in  the  most  solitary 
part  of  the  room,  where  the  wind  sang 
most  loudly  and  the  moonbeams  pene- 
trated the  farthest. 

I  took  a  book  and  began  turning  the 
leaves ;  but  soon  found  that  I  did  not 
care  to  read.  To  hear  the  wind's  song, 
to  rest  my  eyes  in  the  dim  light,  to  feel 
the  coolness  of  the  library  atmosphere, 
and  to  be  there  near  that  great  store  of 
human  thought,  fancy, and  romance,  was 
enjoyment  enough. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  some 
person  had  taken  a  seat  at  the  table,  oppo- 
site me.  I  had  seen  no  one  and  heard 
no  one,  but  I  was  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  another.  Was  it  a  repetition  of 
that  vagary  of  my  nerves, — that  odd 
false  note  in  my  brain  which  startled  me 
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at  times  with  the  fancy  that  I  had  a  com- 
panion when  I  was  really  all  alone  ? 

I  raised  my  eyes  and  saw  a  woman, — 
a  veiled  woman  sitting  before  me.  A 
presentiment  came  over  me  that  some- 
thing strange  was  about  to  happen.  All 
my  recent  experiences  had  been  prepar- 
ing me  for  an  unusual  occurrence.  That 
silent,  wind-swept  town,  lonely  as  a  de- 
serted sea-shore,  the  beautiful  night,  the 
grand  old  room  !  That  letter,  too,  which 
had  come  from  Courandale, —  an  expla- 
nation of  it  awaited  me.  Surely  I  could 
not  think  that  explanation  would  be  com- 
monplace. Some  strange  fate  was  in 
store  for  me  at  Courandale.  Was  I  about 
to  meet  it  ? 

The  woman  sat  there,  upright  and 
silent,  her  gloved  hands  toying  with  a 
small  pamphlet.  I  felt  sure  she  was 
watching  me  from  behind  her  veil. 

Growing  nervous,  I  arose,  not  to  leave, 
but  to  change  my  position. 

"  Do  not  go  just  yet,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, "  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 
I  sat  down  again  and  waited. 
In  a  few  moments  the  lady   spoke 
again. 

"  You  do  not  know  me"  she  said.  The 
voice  was  low,  pure,  and  fine,  almost 
childish. 

"  Probably  not,"  I  replied.  "Perhaps 
if  I  were  to  see  your  face, — " 

"You  would  not  recognize  it,"  she 
interrupted,  "but  I  recognize  you." 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  this,  so 
I  said  nothing. 

"  I  expected  to  find  you  here,"  said 
the  lady. 

"  Do  you  not  take  me  for  some  one 
else  ? "   I  asked. 

"  No,  no  :  I  have  seen  your  face  many 
times  I  have  seen  it  in  the  glass.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken."  The  tones  were 
sweet,  pleading,  and  more  than  ever 
childish. 

A  sudden  suspicion  came  to  me  like 
a  shock.  "In  the  glass!"  What  did 
she  mean  by  that  ?  A  deep  pity  for  her 
stirred  my  heart. 


"  Do  you  not  believe  me  ? "  she  asked. 
"  I  '11  prove  to  you  that  I  tell  the  truth." 

"  No,  no ;  I  would  not  think  of  dis- 
puting your  word,"  I  said.  "  You  need 
not  mind  giving  me  proof.  No  doubt 
you  know  me  well." 

She  laughed  low  and  harshly.  "  How 
gently,  how  soothingly,  you  say  that  ! 
You  think  me  crazy,  don't  you  now  ?  " 

With  blushes  I  stammered  out  that  I 
did  n't  know  what  to  think. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "lam  neither 
mistaken  nor  out  of  my  mind.  Your 
name  is  Quincy  Macintyre  ;  you  came 
to  this  town  about  an  hour  ago  ;  you  are 
not  acquainted  with  a  soul  in  Couran- 
dale, and  no  one  here  knows  you,  ex- 
cept me." 

"  She  certainly  does  know  me,"  I 
thought,  "  unless  she  has  taken  me  for 
some  other  Quincy  Macintyre."  Aloud 
I  said  :  "Yes,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
acquainted.  Please  raise  your  veil,  and 
let  me  see  which  one  of  my  friends  is 
behind  it." 

She  laughed,  and  her  laugh  was  mer- 
ry and  girlish  this  time,  though  not  at 
all  loud. 

"  You  would  not  recognize  my  face  if 
you  were  to  see  it,"  she  said;  "  and  you 
shall  not  see  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
I  want  to  puzzle  you  a  little  more." 

"  I  think  that  you  cannot  puzzle  me 
more  than  you  have  already." 

"  I  think  that  I  can." 

"Do  so,  then." 

"  You  are  thirty-three  years  old  ? " 

"Yes." 

"You  have  been  a  rolling  stone?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  have  been  a  laboring  man  and 
a  frontiersman.  You  have  saved  a  little 
money,  but  not  very  much.  You  have 
no  genius  for  trade  or  speculation.  You 
think  of  settling  down  as  a  farmer  or 
gardener.  Your  business  in  this  town 
is  partly  to  look  for  a  home.  You  have 
your  savings  with  you  in  the  form  of 
three  drafts.  These  drafts  are  in  your 
inside  vest  pocket,  on  your  left  side." 
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My  astonishment  was  unbounded. 
Every  statement  the  woman  had  made 
was  perfectly  correct.  I  began  to  be 
very  suspicious  of  her.  Why  had  she 
informed  herself  so  accurately  concern- 
ing my  past  life  ?  Why  did  she  speak 
of  that  money  in  my  vest  pocket  ? 

"  And  what  do  you  say  now  ? "  asked 
the  lady. 

"  You  seem  to  be  remarkably  well 
informed  in  regard  to  my  private  af- 
fairs." 

"  O,  you  are  distrustful.  You  think 
that  I  am  an  adventuress."  The  tone 
was  angry  and  resentful. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  do  not 
know  what  to  think." 

After  a  moment  of  silence  she  said 
mildly  and  plaintively,  "  Please  do  not 
judge  me  too  hastily.  Wait  till  I  have 
told  you  more." 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  seem  to  judge  you 
at  all." 

"  You  vex  me.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
looked  upon  coldly,  and  treated  like  a 
stranger  by  one  I  know  so  well.  Listen 
quietly  now,  and  I  '11  tell  you  something 
that  will  make  you  stare." 

"  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
your  ability  to  make  me  stare." 

"  Well,  about  a  week  ago  you  began 
writing  a  letter.  You  became  dissatis- 
fied with  that  letter,  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire  before  it  was  finished.  Do  you 
remember?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  were  very  careful  to  see  that 
it  was  burned.  You  were  alone  at  the 
time,  and  you  have  not  mentioned  the 
subject  since." 

"  What  you  say  is  true." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  words  of  the 
letter  ? " 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  recall 
them." 

"  I  will  help  you." 

She  repeated  in  slow,  even  tones  the 
exact  words  of  my  unfinished  letter.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  thought  reading,  be- 
cause I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  words, 


and  only  remembered  them  as  they 
were  recalled  to  me  by  being  repeated 
in  my  hearing. 

As  I  was  absolutely  certain  that  no 
human  being  had  ever  seen  the  letter 
but  myself,  my  natural  inference  was 
that  this  woman  was  not  a  human  be- 
ing. 

"  My  God  ! "  I  cried,  "  what  kind  of  a 
woman  are  you  ? " 


"A  good  woman,  I  hope,"  said  she 
humbly. 

"  I  hope  so,  too,  I  am  sure ;  but  how 
did  you  find  out  about  that  letter  ? " 

"  O,  you  have  no  secrets  from  me. 
Listen  again." 

She  leaned  forward  with  her  elbows 
upon  the  table,  and  in  a  voice  little 
above  a  whisper  began  telling  me  of 
scenes  in  my  past  life,  of  thoughts  that 
I  had  dwelt  upon,  of  emotions  that  I 
had  experienced,  of  all  that  I  could  have 
deemed  most  surely  known  to  myself.  I 
cannot  repeat  what  she  said,  for  I  can- 
not take  the  reader  into  such  close  con- 
fidence. Had  I  been  forced  pitilessly 
into  making  a  confession  of  all  my  past 
faults,  follies,  and  mistakes,  I  could  not 
have  made  the  confession  more  accu- 
rately than  that  terrible  woman  made 
it  for  me. 

She  talked  on  steadily  for  an  hour.  I 
was  too  amazed,  too  awe-stricken,  to  in- 
terrupt her.  At  last  she  became  silent ; 
and  as  she  sat  there  dark  and  shapeless, 
wrapped  in  her  cloak  and  veil,  I  won- 
dered whether  she  was  a  woman,  or 
some  malicious  evil  spirit  bent  upon  my 
ruin. 

The  room  had  become  gloomier.  The 
clouds  had  evidently  been  gathering, 
for  the  moonlight  no  longer  came  in  at 
the  windows.  The  shuddering  of  the 
wind  had  grown  monotonous  ;  and  its 
aeolian  wails  voiced  the  inarticulate  cry 
that  welled  up  from  my  heart,  as  I  real- 
ized that  the  innermost  secrets  of  my 
soul  were  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger. 

The  woman  grew  uneasy  under  my 
fixed  gaze. 
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"  Quincy  !  Quincy  !  "  she  cried.  "  You 
frighten  me.  Have  I  done  wrong? 
Are  you  not  going  to  forgive  me  ?  " 

"You  know  more  of  me  than  I  care 
to  have  you  or  any  one  know,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  You  thought 
differently  one  time." 

"  Did  I  ? " 

"Yes.  One  night  you  sat  meditating 
by  a  camp-fire.  You  thought  rather 
bitterly  of  how  you  had  been  misunder- 
stood in  the  past.  You  thought  of  your 
acquaintances,  and  felt  that  none  of 
them  knew  you  as  you  were.  By  one 
you  were  regarded  as  dull,  by  another 
as  cheerful  and  bright ;  by  one  as  talka- 
tive, by  another  as  reticent.  Each  per- 
son of  your  acquaintance  held  a  view  of 
you  differing  from  the  views  of  others. 
All  were  for  the  most  part  right  to  a 
limited  extent ;  yet  all  were  more  or 
less  wrong  in  their  general  estimate  of 
you.  You  felt  that  your  views  of  others 
were  probably  in  a  like  manner  incor- 
rect. You  conceded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  one  person  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  another  ;  yet  you  believed 
that  without  such  knowledge  no  one 
could  fully  understand  the  motives  or 
rightly  appreciate  the  character  of  a 
friend." 

"  I  remember  those  reflections,"  said 
I. 

"At  the  same  time,"  continued  the 
woman,  "you  were  conscious  of  a  strong 
desire  for  companionship,  of  a  longing 
to  possess  some  dear  and  trusted  friend 
who  could  know  you  fully  and  under- 
standingly." 

"Yes." 

"And  if  such  a  friend  should  come  to 
you, —  if  you  should  unexpectedly  meet 
one  who  knows  of  all  your  past  experi- 
ences, your  joys,  sorrows,  hopes,  follies, 
sins, —  one  who  has  been  with  you  in 
spirit,  and  felt  your  heart  throb  in  pain 
and  passion, —  if  you  should  meet  such 
a  friend,  would  you  turn  away  and  avoid 
her?" 


O  the  thrilling  earnestness  of  that 
sweet,  child-like  voice !  Imperceptibly 
she  had  moved  nearer  to  me,  and  had 
murmured  her  words  almost  in  my  ear. 
I  made  an  effort  to  answer.  I  wanted 
to  acknowledge  in  some  way  the  fasci- 
nation that  was  taking  hold  upon  me  ;  but 
before  I  could  utter  a  word  she  added  :  — 

"  When  a  friend  comes  to  you, — know- 
ing you  so  well,  and  knowing  you,  yet 
holds  you  dear  to  her,  dear  to  her, 
Quincy, — will  you  be  cold  and  suspicious 
with  her, —  will  you  tell  her  that  she 
knows  more  of  you  than  you  care  to  have 
her  or  any  one  know  ?  " 

"I  do  not  mean  to  be  cold  and  sus- 
picious," I  replied.  "  If  you  are  truly  a 
friend,  I  am  glad,  overjoyed,  to  have  met 
you ;  but  this  is  so  strange,  so  bewilder- 
ing. I  believe  —  yes,  I  am  sure  —  that 
I  am  dreaming." 

"  You  are  undergoing  an  experience 
that  is  new  to  you,  that  is  all.  You  do 
not  need  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  your 
senses  because  you  meet  with  some- 
thing that  your  previous  experiences 
have  not  prepared  you  for." 

"I  begin  almost  to  doubt  my  own 
existence." 

"  Don't  do  that.  Just  conclude  that 
there  are  more  things  possible  than  you 
have  supposed." 

"  Well,  whether  you  are  a  dream  crea- 
ture or  not,  I  want  to  see  your  face." 

"Not  now;  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  wake  up  and 
never  dream  of  you  any  more." 

"  I  want  you  to  think  of  me  as  a  soul, 
and  not  as  a  face." 

"  Have  you  a  name  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  —  Psyche." 

She  arose  .and  laid  her  hand,  now  un- 
gloved, upon  my  cheek.  It  was  a  cool, 
soft  hand,  and  the  pressure  of  it  seemed 
to  give  me  a  comforting  assurance  of  its 
owner's  trustworthiness  and  affection. 

"Goodby,  Quincy." 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  me  ? " 

"Yes,  but  only  for  a  time." 

"  May  I  not  go  with  you  ?  " 
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"  No,  no ;  and   mind,  you   must   not 
follow  me.     We  shall  meet  again." 
In  a  moment  I  was  alone. 


II. 


SHADOWS    CAST    BEFORE. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  of  some  incidents  that  took  place 
before  the  time  when  I  met  with  my 
strange  adventure  in  the  public  library 
of  Courandale. 

Just  as  a  few  storm-signs  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  sky  long  before  the  coming 
of  the  tempest,  just  as  scattering  trees 
are  passed  ere  you  enter  the  denser 
forest,  or  just  as  a  few  premonitory 
symptoms  annoy  one  before  he  is  taken 
down  sick,  so  there  came  to  me  certain 
experiences,  not  much  in  themselves, 
but  which  proved  to  be  precursors  of 
the  events  that  followed. 

The  first  of  these  experiences  that  I 
noticed  and  reflected  upon  occurred  one 
evening  in  the  fall  of  '82. 

I  had  been  working  on  a  cattle  ranch 
in  Western  Nebraska.  A  disagreement 
with  the  manager  of  the  ranch  had 
caused  me  to  throw  up  my  situation, 
and  I  was  going  on  foot  to  the  nearest 
railroad  town. 

My  route  lay  across  the  broad,  unset- 
tled prairie.  Night  had  come  on  ;  but 
that  was  no  inconvenience,  for  the  eve- 
ning was  a  bright  one.  There  was  a 
moon, —  so  high  that  the  loose  clouds 
which  swung  around  her,  like  longing 
lovers,  dropped  their  stealthy,  whisking 
shadows  into  the  grass  almost  directly 
underneath  themselves.;  A  little  lazy 
breeze  played  about,  toying  here  and 
there  with  the  tops  of  the  weeds,  or  try- 
ing to  whistle  a  little  bit  through  the 
dry  blades  of  the  short,  drouth-smitten 
grass. 

I  had  a  wagon  track  to  follow,  which 
was  plain  enough  in  the  moonlight ;  and 
I  trudged  along,  sometimes  thinking 
anxiously  about  my  future  movements, 


sometimes  conscious  of  a  pleasant  sense 
of  relief  at  being  rid  forever  of  my  late 
disagreeable  employer. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  spirits  were  con- 
siderably elevated  ;  and  I  indulged  in 
fancy,  hope,  and  aspiration,  conjured  up 
beautiful  scenes,  and  recalled  to  mind 
eloquent  and  heart-stirring  passages 
from  favorite  authors.  In  such  a  frame 
of  mind  I  was  walking  along  buoyantly, 
when  there  came  to  me  the  sudden 
fancy  that  I  was  not  alone.  So  vivid 
was  this  impression  that  I  stopped  and 
glanced  about  me.  The  great  prairie 
lay  around  on  all  sides.  The  moonlight 
was  reflected  sharply  from  the  tops  of 
the  ground-swells.  No  human  being  or 
human  habitation  was  in  sight.  A  tall 
weed  was  bowing  gently  over  there  at 
my  left ;  and  a  shapeless  little  cloud- 
shadow  skulked  across  the  road  a  few 
rods  behind  me.  There  was  not  even  a 
prairie  dog  or  a  badger  to  account  for 
my  odd  sensation. 

I  walked  on,  wondering.  Of  course  I 
was  alone  ;  but  the  impression  had  been 
so  strong  that  I  glanced  around  several 
times  to  reassure  myself. 

Now  this  feeling,  fancy,  sensation,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  had  in  it 
nothing  akin  to  the  superstitious  fear 
that  sometimes  attacks  even  intelligent 
and  sensible  people  when  alone.  I 
know  what  that  feeling  is,  having  ex- 
perienced it.  What  I  felt  at  the  time 
had  nothing  in  it  of  fear  or  awe.  I  was 
used  to  being  alone,  and  had  been  upon 
the  prairie  often  in  daylight  and  night- 
time, in  company  and  alone.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  my  solitude  when  the  idea 
that  I  had  a  companion  came  unexpect- 
edly upon  me. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  illu- 
sion could  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  I  had  turned  in  a  mo- 
ment of  absent-mindedness  to  speak  to 
an  imaginary  companion,  and  was 
startled  at  finding  that  companion  not 
with  me.  But  this  view  of  the  case 
would   not   do  ;   it   reversed  the  actual 
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facts.  It  was  the  seeming  presence  of 
some  one  that  had  arrested  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  had  paused,  not  to  confide  a 
thought  to  that  presence,  but  rather  to 
repel  one  who  seemed  to  intrude  into 
my  private  reflections. 

While  revolving  the  matter  over  in 
my  mind,  all  at  once  the  conviction 
came  upon  me  that  I  had  been  similar- 
ly startled  several  times  before,  and  that 
too  within  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  ; 
the  impression,  however,  in  every  for- 
mer instance  had  been  unheeded  ;  it  had 
been  instantaneous,  scarcely  recognized, 
and  immediately  forgotten.  I  felt  now 
that  if  it  ever  came  again  I  should  re- 
member it.  And  it  did  come  again  ;  on 
the  cars,  in  the  depot  at  the  junction, 
in  the  city  as  I  walked  along  the  side- 
walk, when  I  was  by  myself,  and  when 
conversing  with  others. 

I  remember  particularly  that  one 
day  I  was  seated  at  dinner,  talking  with 
a  passing  acquaintance,  when  all  at 
once  that  strange  sense  of  a  haunting 
companionship  beset  me.  It  was  a 
much  closer  companionship  than  that 
of  the  persons  who  sat  around  me  at  the 
table  ;  something  grappled  my  whole 
person,  thought  my  thoughts,  shared 
my  sensations.  The  feeling  passed 
away,  or  rather  it  was  over  on  the  in- 
stant, only  the  memory  of  it  remaining. 
My  appetite  waned  suddenly,  and  my 
spirits  were  low  during  the  rest  of  the 
meal. 

1  got  to  thinking  about  the  matter 
one  night  after  I  had  gone  to  bed.  I 
am  troubled  with  insomnia,  sometimes, 
and  this  was  one  of  my  sleepless  nights. 
My  musing  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  Suppose  that  my  guardian  angel  or 
some  other  being,  intangible,  yet  having 
powers  of  thought  and  observation,  can 
entermymind  and  perceivemy thoughts. 
I  should  say  that  such  a  being  would  be 
able  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
my  character,  and  could  write  my  biog- 
raphy without  omitting  any  detail,  im- 
portant or  trivial. 


"  But  hold  !  Could  a  person  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  another's  past  history  by 
reading  his  thoughts  at  any  given  time  ? 
Hardly.  One  hour  of  a  man's  life  is  not 
the  same  as  another.  One  day  of  my 
life  is  not  an  epitome  of  all  my  other 
days.  If  I  should  happen  to  be  reading 
a  book,  my  familiar  might  be  with  me 
for  hours  and  find  out  little  of  me.  A 
mind-reader  could  only  learn  of  my  past 
by  taking  me  when  in  a  retrospective 
mood,  and  even  then  the  knowledge  he 
would  acquire  would  be  incomplete.  I 
have  forgotten  much  of  my  past  ;  while, 
doubtless,  in  an  effort  to  remember  I 
would  fail  to  call  up  many  things,  not 
really  forgotten,  which  would  be  remem- 
bered at  other  times  and  under  other 
circumstances." 

Very  naturally,  at  this  juncture,  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  much  of  my  past  his- 
tory I  could  recall,  and  to  make  some 
effort  to  recall  it,  I  began  with  the  earli- 
est recollections  of  my  childhood,  and 
soon  became  absorbed  in  old  memories. 
At  first  the  task  was  a  laborious  one ; 
but  after  a  while  inspiration  came  ;  my 
faculties  of  memory  were  thoroughly 
aroused  ;  thoughts  and  incidents  of  the 
past  came  crowding  up  with  remarkable 
vividness  and  rapidity.  It  would  take 
months,  perhaps  years,  to  write  that 
which  passed  before  my  perceptions  in 
an  hour  or  two. 

At  last,  like  a  swift  steamer  dashing 
up  to  the  pier,  my  memories  came  jar- 
ring against  the  present. 

Having  completed  the  whimsical  task, 
I  sank  into  a  dull,  unrestful  slumber, 
and  awoke  the  next  morning  unre- 
freshed,  and  almost  ill. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  with  an  in- 
cident differing  somewhat  from  those  I 
have  mentioned,  yet  more  distinctly  a 
harbinger  of  after  events  than  any 
previous  experience  had  been.  I  was 
in  Chicago,  and  had  spent  half  a  day 
strolling  about,  viewing  the  city  with  a 
stranger's  interest. 

Upon  returning  to  the  hotel  where  I 
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had  secured  temporary  lodgment,  I 
found  a  letter  awaiting  me.  This  was 
a  surprise.  I  had  no  regular  corres- 
pondents, and  only  occasionally  received 
,a  business  letter.  I  had  been  in  the 
city  only  two  days,  and  had  come  to  it 
without  consulting  anybody.  I  had  told 
no  one  the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which 
I  stopped,  yet  here  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  so  carefully,  too, 
that  it  even  included  my  middle  name 
and  the  number  of  my  room. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  it  is  from 
some  acquaintance  who  came  in  during 
my  absence  and  happened  to  see  my 
name  upon  the  register." 

I  looked  at  the  postmark:  "  Mo." 

The  letter  had  not  been  mailed  in  the 
city  ;  it  had  come  from  Missouri ! 

"By  all  that  is  wonderful!"  I  ex- 
claimed, "how  can  a  person  in  Missouri 
get  my  hotel  address,  and  send  me  a 
letter  so  that  I  receive  it  today,  when  I 
could  not  have  known  the  name  of  the 
hotel  myself  an  hour  before  the  writer 
must  have  mailed  the  letter?" 

The  address  was  type-written  so  there 
was  no  hand-writing  to  study. 

"Well,"  I  thought,  "the  riddle  can 
be  read  in  a  moment." 

I  tore  open  the  envelope.  Inside  I 
found  no  solution.  The  puzzle  only 
became  more  complicated.  "  Couran- 
dale." That  was  the  solitary  word  upon 
the  sheet  of  gilt-edged  paper  that  I 
drew  from  the  mysterious  envelope. 

"Who  is  Courandale  ?  "  I  indignantly 
demanded,  addressing  my  question  to 
the  unknown  person  from  whom  the 
letter  emanated.  "Or,"  I  continued, 
reflectively,  "  what  is  Courandale,  and 
why  is  it  type-written  on  this  sheet  of 
paper  ?  Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  friend 
or  an  enemy  ?  Or — is  it  an  advertise- 
ment ?  If  the  latter,  is  it  a  comic  opera, 
a  new  soap,  or  a  suburban  addition  to 
Kansas  City  ? " 

I  scrutinized  the  post-mark  again. 
Above  the  "Mo"  badly  blotted,  I  made 
out  the  letters  "  Cou—" 


"  Pshaw  !  "  said  I,  throwing  down  the 
letter,  "Courandale  is  a  town." 

But  the  mystery  was  not  cleared  up 
yet  ;  and  it  kept  recurring  to  me. 

A  little  later  I  procured  a  map,  and 
learned  from  it  that  Courandale  was  a 
town,  or  at  least  a  railroad  station,  in 
southern  Missouri. 

Now  I  had  come  East  to  invest  my 
savings  in  real  estate, — not  with  anyidea 
of  speculation,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  for  myself  a  home  and  perma- 
nent employment. 

I  had  thought  vaguely  of  settling  in 
southern  Illinois  or  in  northern  Ken- 
tucky. Why  not  in  Missouri  ?  Why  not 
in  the  vicinity  of  Courandale  ? 

I  determined  to  inform  myself  thor- 
oughly concerning  the  resources  and 
prospects  of  southern  Missouri. 


III. 


MYSTERY  S    THRESHOLD. 

Psyche!  Psyche!  That  was  the  name 
of  the  woman  ;  "We  will  meet  again," 
those  were  the  parting  words  ;  and  for 
many  hours  the  woman  and  her  promise 
crowded  all  other  thoughts  from  my 
mind. 

I  had  found  shelter  and  a  bed,  but  I 
lay  awake  wondering,  doubting,  and  all 
the  time  contentedly  aware  that  I  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  power  outside  of  my- 
self, a  power  that  apparently  was  about 
to  bring  me  the  sweet  fulfillment  of  those 
prophetic  yearnings  which  had  haunted 
my  dreams  in  times  gone  by.  Somehow 
I  did  not  feel  greatly  concerned  over  the 
means  by  which  Psyche  had  acquired 
such  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  my  past 
life.  They  seemed  to  me  of  importance 
secondary  to  certain  questions  that  bore 
upon  the  future.  "  When  should  I  meet 
Psyche  again  ?  When  would  she  let  me 
see  her  face  ?  Was  she  nothing  but  a 
shadow, — a  spirit,  —  or  was  she  a  real 
flesh  and  blood  woman,  who  ate  and 
drank,  and  slept,  and  cried,  and  got  sick, 
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like  other  people  ?  And  if  a'woraan, 
would  she  be  my  companion  in  the  fut- 
ure ?  Would  she  sit  by  my  side  and  put 
her  material  arms  around  my  neck,  while 
our  souls  communed  together  of  a  past 
in  which  the  experiences  of  each  would 
become  the  memories  of  both, — of  a 
future  in  which  all  of  life  that  would 
come  to  one  would  come  to  the  other  ? " 

Naturally,  I  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night ;  and  the  next  day  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  fix  my  attention  upon  any 
subject  not  connected  with  the  myste- 
rious stranger.  I  tried  to  read,  and 
found  nothing  in  the  literary  line  that 
was  interesting.  I  made  inquiries  about 
the  price  of  real  estate,  and  immediately 
forgot  what  was  told  me  :  finally  I  went 
off  and  wandered  about  in  the  woods 
till  nightfall. 

At  supper  a  letter  was  handed  me. 
I  took  it  eagerly.  Who  in  all  the  world 
could  know  my  address  unless  it  was — 
Psyche  ?  "Will  there  be  more  than  one 
word  in  her  letter  this  time?"  I  won- 
dered, as  I  tore  it  open. 

Yes :  there  were  several  words.  They 
were  ;^- 

The  Misses  Bell  present  their  compliments  to 
Mr.  Quincy  Macintyre,  and  request  that  he  will  call 
upon  them,  informally,  and  at  his  own  convenience, 
any  time  after  2  p.  M.,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
or  Fridays.  It  is  understood  that  if  Mr.  Macintyre 
calls  he  will  not  refer  to  this  note,  nor  give  any  rea- 
son for  calling,  other  than  a  trivial  one  that  any 
stranger  might  give. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
have  looked  upon  such  a  note  of  in- 
vitation with  some  suspicion  ;  under 
existing  circumstances  the  conditions 
seemed  immaterial  to  me.  The  invita- 
tion was  probably  genuine  ;  but  genuine 
or  not,  I  was  ready  to  accept  it  whatever 
it  might  lead  to.  I  believed  Psyche  to 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  it,  and 
that  was  enough.  Tomorrow  was  Fri- 
day, and  tomorrow  afternoon  I  would 
call  upon  the  Misses  Bell.  Where  did 
they  live  ?  By  making  a  few  cautious 
inquiries,  I  learned  that  the  ladies  dwelt 
about  two  miles  south  of  town  in  a  big 


stone  house,  which  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  road  because  it  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  grove.  This  grove,  I 
was  told,  could  be  recognized  by  its 
quadrangular  shape,  and  by  the  fact  that . 
it  was  in  the  center  of  a  meadow. 

I  also  learned,  incidentally,  that  the 
Misses  Bell  were  three  in  number,  that 
they  were  orphans,  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  that  they  were  silent,  shy 
and  unsocial. 

This  information  was  enough  for  the 
time ;  and  acting  upon  it,  at  two  o'clock 
on  Friday  afternoon  I  left  the  main  road, 
crossed  twenty  or  thirty  rods  of  grassy 
meadow,  and  entered  the  grove  wherein 
I  hoped  to  find  the  three  maiden  stran- 
gers. 

A  sweet  tremor  of  leaves  and  the 
witching  chant  of  birds  greeted  me  as  I 
passed  through  the  little  gateway  in  the 
wire  fence  that  enclosed  the  grove. 
Glimpses  of  half-hidden  enchantments 
were  on  every  side,  as  I  went  up  the 
broad  path  that  led  into  the  unseen 
depths  of  the  thicket.  An  avenue  of 
maples  formed  an  arch  over  my  head. 
Beyond  the  maples,  on  either  side  of 
the  path,  were  box-elders,  cherry  trees, 
cottonwoods,  and  blackberry  bushes,  all 
in  confusion. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  avenue,  I 
came  upon  a  glade,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  a  house.  On  both  sides  of 
the  glade  and  beyond  it  was  a  continu- 
ation of  the  wilderness,  although  here 
it  put  on  a  gayer  appearance.  Catalpas, 
snowballs,  balsams,  and  young  walnuts, 
with  here  and  there  stately  oaks  and 
elms,  now  took  the  place  of  the  cherry 
trees  and  box-elders.  Upon  the  lawn 
before  me  were  ornamental  shrubs  and 
flower-covered  mounds.  In  all,  there 
was  evidence  of  taste  but  not  much  toil, 
— of  a  little  art  and  a  great  deal  of  nat- 
ure. 

The  house  was  a  cubical  structure, 
built  of  the  native,  slate-colored  lime- 
stone.    A   very   small  porch  snuggled 
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up  around  the  front  door,  and  a  rocking- 
chair  leaned  back  restfully  in  the  shadow 
of  the  porch  roof. 

Such  a  cosy  bower  it  was  !  Such  a 
lovely  nest  for  three  shy  maidens !  Sure- 
ly this  was  Psyche's  home !  It  was  not 
possible  that  there  could  be  another 
habitation  in  the  neighborhood  so  suit- 
able for  her.  The  place  had  an  air  of 
mystery  about  it,  like  Psyche.  Like 
her  it  was  hidden  ;  wrapped  in  that  dark, 
shadowy  grove  as  she  had  been  wrapped 
in  that  gloomy  cloak  and  veil.  Then  it 
was  quiet,  — low-voiced,  with  the  music 
of  birds  and  leaves.  It  was  beautiful ; 
commonplace  attachments,  such  as 
stables,  woodpiles,  and  strawstacks,  if 
they  existed,  were  out  of  sight  behind 
the  trees. 

Something  awaited  me  in  that  house  ; 
perhaps  the  solution  of  a  mystery,  per- 
haps— a  bride.  Was  any  one  peeping 
at  me  from  behind  those  white  curtains  ? 
It  was  possible  ;  and  I  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  me  to  stand  at  the  gar- 
den gate,  like  a  tableau,  any  longer  ;  so 
I  advanced  and  rapped  at  the  door. 

No  reply.  Was  the  house  deserted  ? 
Tick — tick — tick — tick  !  There  was  a 
clock  on  duty,  at  all  events.  I  waited. 
A  fly  whizzed  by  and  alighted  upon  the 
sunny  part  of  the  wall ;  a  bit  of  red 
yarn  hung  over  an  arm  of  the  rocking- 
chair,  and  I  picked  it  off.  Growing  im- 
patient, I  rapped  again,  loudly.  A  mo- 
ment later  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
tall  young  woman  in  a  brown  wrapper. 

This  lady  gave  me  a  very  stiff,  stran- 
ger's greeting,  but  invited  me  in  and 
conducted  me  to  the  parlor.  It  was  a 
pretty  parlor,  well  lighted  from  the  south 
and  east  by  four  tall,  narrow  windows. 

A  few  flower-pots  were  upon  the  cut 
limestone  window-sills,  a  few  cushioned 
chairs  loitered  about  the  room,  a  piano 
held  possession  of  one  corner,  pictures 
adorned  the  cream-colored  walls,  and 
an  overburdened  center-table  was  striv- 
ing to  accommodate  books,  papers, 
cards,  and  sundries. 


The  terms  of  my  invitation  required 
that  I  should  offer  a  pretext  for  my  call. 
So  I  told  the  young  lady  that,  having 
some  idea  of  finding  a  home  near  by,  I 
wished  to  take  a  look  at  my  prospective 
neighbors. 

"  I — yes — that  is — it  is  all  right,"  said 
the  lady. 

What  a  bashful  girl !  I  took  a  good 
look  at  her.  Presumably,  she  was  one 
of  the  three  sisters.  She  was  slender, 
and  of  the  long,  bony,  mental  tempera- 
ment. Her  forehead  was  high  and 
square,  her  complexion  was  pale,  her 
cheeks  were  slightly  hollowed,  and  had 
a  pink  flush  on  them  which  gave  her 
something  of  the  unhealthy  beauty  of  a 
fever  patient ;  her  lower  jaw  was  set 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  upper  one, 
and  her  lips  were  thin  and  compressed, 
moving  tightly  over  her  white  teeth 
when  she  spoke  or  smiled.  She  moved 
her  hands  nervously  in  her  lap,  and 
waited  for  me  to  say  something.  But 
I  was  only  a  silent,  awkward  plainsman  ; 
and  moreover,  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
agreeable  and  unaccustomed  occupation 
of  studying  a  woman's  face ;  so  I  ne- 
glected to  talk  until  she,  in  despair,  be- 
gan to  do  so  herself. 

"Your name — "  she  said,  "I  mean  my 
name — I  am  Miss  Bell — you  are — " 

"My  name  is  Ouincy  Macintyre." 

"  Mr.  Macintyre — you — that  is — happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance — I'm  sure." 

Miss  Bell  interested  me;  her  painful 
embarrassment  formed  such  an  odd  con- 
trast to  her  splendid  forehead,  and  her 
stern,  self-willed  face.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  she  possessed  far  greater 
force  of  character  than  she  could  or- 
dinarily express. 

Was  this  woman  Psyche  ?  The  voice 
was  not  the  same,  but  Psyche's  voice 
might  have  been  disguised.  Psyche  had 
not  shown  embarrassment ;  but  prob- 
ably this  woman  would  not  under  differ- 
ent circumstances. 

"  Is  your  family  a  large  one,  Miss 
Bell  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 
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"  No,  there  are  only  three  of  us — two 
others." 

"  Sisters  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Bet,  my  youngest  sister, 
is  not  at  home  today.  Elsie — that  is 
the  other  one — is  not  feeling  very  well ; 
she  is  in  her  room." 

Bet !  Elsie  !  Then  if  Psyche  was  one 
of  the  Misses  Bell,  this  one  must  be 
Psyche.  I  felt  the  blood  stir  all  over 
me  at  the  thought.  I  took  a  keener 
look  at  the  girl.  Yes,  she  might  be 
Psyche.  If  she  were,  how  quickly  that 
pale  face  would  become  dear  to  me  !  If 
she  were  not — O,  it  would  never  do  for 
me  to  make  a  mistake!  I  would  not  think 
of  her  as  Psyche  until  I  made  sure  of  it. 
It  would  most  probably  not  be  long  be- 
fore I  found  out  the  whole  truth  ;  in  the 
meantime  it  would  be  best  to  await  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  do  nothing  pre- 
cipitate. So  as  conversation  seemed  to 
drag,  I  asked  Miss  Bell  for  some  music. 

She  complied  with  my  request  prompt- 
ly, and  with  an  air  of  relief.  I  fancied 
that  she  would  stumble  and  hesitate 
over  the  piano- playing  as  she  had  done 
at  conversation  ;  but  no,  her  music  to 
my  ears  at  least  was  wonderful.  She 
filled  me  with  visions  of  wild,  grand 
things, — of  great  night-wrapped  moun- 
tains, of  moaning  forests,  of  hushed 
midnights,  and  impending  tragedies. 
When  she  ceased  playing,  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  wanted  her  to  be  Psyche — 
that  I  should  be  disappointed  if  she  were 
not. 

My  call  was  becoming  a  long  one, 
and  so  it  had  to  be  ended  before  I 
learned  anything  of  that  which  I  wished 
to  know.  I  did  not  find  out  my  enter- 
tainer's given  name.  I  saw  nothing 
and  heard  nothing  that  could  have  any 
connection  whatever  with  my  strange 
experience  at  the  library ;  and  ■  as  I 
walked  away  from  the  house  I  looked 
at  my  little  note  of  invitation  to  make 
sure  that  I  had  ever  received  it. 


IV. 


THE    OTHER    GIRLS. 


I  had  been  asked  to  call  again  on  Mon- 
day ;  and  on  Monday  afternoon  I  found 
myself  once  more  by  the  garden  gate  in 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  grove. 

Pausing  a  moment  to  admire  the  syl- 
van profusion  that  walled  in  the  glade 
before  me,  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  object 
that  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  the 
remaining  features  of  the  scene, — an 
object  that  I  had  failed  to  notice  upon 
the  occasion  of  my  former  visit.  It 
stood  seven  or  eight  rods  west  of  the 
house,  j  ust  a  few  feet  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  yard  ;  and  it  was  a  huge,  black- 
ened, branchless  tree-trunk.  Resting 
its  lazy  length  upon  this  brigandish- 
looking  denizen  of  the  grove  was  a  leaf- 
less, snake-like  vine ;  and  just  at  the 
point  where  this  vine  emerged  from  the 
surrounding  greenery  was  a  little  flut- 
tering yellow  object.  I  remembered 
that  once  a  friend  of  mine  brought  me 
a  linnet  that  he  had  found  in  the  woods, 
hung  by  a  horse  hair ;  and  fancying  for 
the  moment  that  here  was  a  similar  case 
of  a  bird  in  distress,  I  went  over  to  the 
tree-trunk,  where  I  found  no  bird,  but 
instead  a  woman's  hat,  with  a  long  yel- 
low ribbon  upon  it. 

I  found  also,  around  the  base  of  the 
tree-trunk,  a  bower  formed  principally  of 
the  younger  shoots  of  that  same  vine, 
the  upper  lengths  of  which  I  had  noticed 
at  the  gate.  It  was  a  wicked  looking 
bower ;  its  leaves  drooped  dolorously, 
and  just  as  the  vine  overhead  resembled 
a  great  anaconda,  so  the  branches  below 
curled  and  twisted  in  and  out  among 
the  leaves  like  a  reptile  of  a  smaller 
species. 

The  presence  of  the  hat,  hanging  upon 
a  twig,  suggested  that  there  was  a  wom- 
an near  at  hand  ;  and  while  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  seeking  that  woman,  yet  in 
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passing  the  entrance  of  the  bower,  I 
almost  inadvertently  stole  a  glance  with- 
in. 

The  entrance  was  a  black  and  yawn- 
ing double  arch,  that  had  been  burned 
through  the  shell  of  the  ruined  oak. 

Beyond  the  grimy  orifice  were  the  in- 
ner walls  of  a  leafy  dome  through  which 
the  sunlight  glimmered  faintly,  throw- 
ing down  a  gently  oscillating  shadow- 
work  of  hearts  and  snakes  and  formless 
blotches.  This  shadow-work  fell  upon 
the  thick  red  blanket  which  carpeted 
the  bower,  and  upon  the  outstretched 
form  of  a  sleeping  woman. 

She  was  a  large,  well-made  woman, 
with  big  brows  and  a  great  mass  of  black 
hair.  She  was  dressed  in  a  cream-col- 
ored garment,  that  fell  so  loosely  about 
her  that  it  did  not  conceal  the  curves 
of  her  form  nor  the  motions  of  her 
body  as  she  breathed  heavily  in  sleep. 
Though  young,  she  was  not  positively 
beautiful.  It  seemed  as  if  her  face  had 
something  in  it  sullen,  willful,  almost 
savage  ;  still,  about  the  mouth  there  was 
an  expression  of  infinite  sweetness — 
the  humble,  repentant  expression  of  a 
loving  nature  struggling  with  passion 
base  and  powerful. 

I  ought  to  have  gone  away ;  but  that 
beautiful,  vibrating  form,  drawn  out  to 
utmost  tensions,  and  that  face  in  which 
the  good  and  evil  could  not  blend,  were 
so  fascinating,  that  I  permitted  myself 
to  linger  a  while  and  to  step  a  pace 
nearer. 

Suddenly  the  sleeper  threw  up  her 
left  arm,  so  that  it  concealed  her  face. 
I  was  vexed,  and  without  a  moment's 
reflection,  I  mentally  commanded  that 
she  should  take  that  arm  down  again. 

Instantly  the  arm  responded  to  my 
will  and  was  thrown  back  to  its  former 
position.  I  had  exerted  my  will  un- 
thinkingly, and  at  the  moment  expected 
it  to  be  obeyed  just  as  I  would  have  ex- 
pected my  own  hand  to  obey  me.  But 
as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  result,  I  was 
surprised  and  profoundly  interested. 


"  Put  your  arm  up  again,"  I  muttered. 

The  arm  did  not  stir. 

"  Pshaw !  "thought  I,  "  if  I  told  my  own 
hand  to  move  it  would  not  stir  unless  I 
willed  it,  and  expected  it  to  do  so." 
Then  in  a  flash,  before  I  was  hardly 
aware  of  it,  I  felt  that  the  woman's  arm 
must  be  thrown  upward  again,  and  that 
it  would  be  thrown  upward.  Again  my 
will  was  obeyed.  I  then  knew  that  I 
could  control  the  sleeping  woman,  and 
in  a  like  manner  I  determined  that  she 
should  put  up  her  other  arm;  and  she 
did  so.  . 

Involuntarily  I  had  raised  my  own 
arms  over  my  head,  in  obedience  to  the 
same  will  that  I  had  exerted  upon  the 
lady. 

"  O,"  thought  I,  "  this  is  ridiculous  ; 
we  will  put  our  arms  down  to  our  sides 
again."  And  as  I  brought  down  my 
arm,  down  came  the  lady's  also.  I  then 
desired  the  young  woman  to  sit  up,  fully 
expecting  that  she  would  do  so  ;  and 
she  did  ;  and  furthermore  seemed  about 
to  open  her  eyes,  when  I,  much  alarmed 
lest  she  should  awake,  instantly  resolved 
that  she  should  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep 
again  ;  and  back  she  fell,  with  every 
appearance  of  the  most  helpless  leth- 
argy. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sound 
from  the  direction  of  the  house,  and 
that  broke  the  spell.  It  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  not  only  that  I  was  guilty 
of  ungentlemanly  conduct,  but  that  I 
might  get  caught  at  it.  So  I  left  the 
bower,  went  around  by  the  gate,  and 
presented  myself  at  the  front  door. 

I  was  admitted  into  the  house  by  a 
miss,  whom  I  at  once  set  down  as  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sisters.  She  was 
smaller  than  the  lady  of  the  bower,  or 
the  lady  whom  I  had  met  on  Friday. 
She  resembled  them  both,  and  was 
apparently  not  over  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old.  She  had  on  a  neat  wine- 
colored  dress  of  cheap  material,  and 
cut  a  little  short,  as  was  suitable  to  one 
lingering  in  the  chrysalis  stage.     She 
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carried  a  newspaper  in  her  hand,  her 
head  lolled  backward,  and  her  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  person  who  had  just 
been  yawning.  Her  hair  was  of  a  very 
pretty,  dark -red  color,  and  hung  back, 
a  luxuriant  collection  of  curls,  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  brown,  and 
innocent  as  a  babe's.  Her  face  was 
pretty  and  intelligent,  very  plump,  and 
a  little  freckled.  She  welcomed  me 
with  a  dignified  smile  and  a  languid 
air,  that  sat  queerly  upon  so  young  a 
girl. 

Seated  in  the  parlor,  she  proceeded 
to  entertain  me  in  grave  and  elderly 
fashion ;  nevertheless  I  noticed  that 
she  still  adhered  to  the  juvenile  habit 
of  sitting  with  one  foot  underneath  her 
upon  her  chair.  I  also  noticed  that,  in 
accordance  with  a  more  manlike  custom, 
the  young  lady  had  dropped  her  news- 
paper, in  a  crumpled  heap,  upon  the 
floor  by  her  side. 

"  You  have  been  reading  the  news, 
Miss  Bell  ? "  I  remarked,  as  soon  as  we 
had  introduced  ourselves. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  been 
reading  an  account  of  the  recent  disas- 
ter at  Brait's  Hill,  Kentucky." 

"  The  crimes  and  casualties  interest 
you,  do  they  ?  " 

"  No  sir,  not  especially  ;  I  read  them, 
but  I  prefer  history.  I  have  been  read- 
ing '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella '  lately,  and 
I  find  it  a  very  interesting  work." 

"  You  prefer  books  to  periodicals, 
then?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  take  two  or  three  periodi- 
cals and  read  them  regularly.  Indeed, 
I  find  them  indispensable.  One  of  my 
sisters  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Fruit-Groiver.  I  read  that,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  adding  the  Psychologi- 
cal Review  to  my  list  of  periodicals." 

"  I  see  you  don't  believe  in  a  little 
learning,  Miss  Bell.     You  drink  deep." 

She  seemed  a  little  put  out  by  this 
remark,  so  to  mend  matters,  I  asked  : 
"Do  you  include  poetry  and  fiction 
among  your  selections,  Miss  Bell  ?  " 


"O  yes,"  she  answered.  "I  am  very 
fond  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  ;  and 
lately  I  have  read  Daniel  Deronda  and 
the  Prudy  Flyaway  stories." 

In  spite  of  myself  a  suppressed  laugh 
escaped  me.  The  plump  cheeks  of  the 
girl  turned  scarlet. 

"  I  admire  your  taste,"  I  said  soberly. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  well  aware 
that  my  taste  is — is  immature." 

"  It  is  surely  not  evidence  of  an  im- 
mature taste  to  read  and  like  such  a 
novel  as  Daniel  Deronda." 

"  I  did  n't  understand  more  than  half 
of  it." 

Her  voice  had  a  tremble  in  it,  and  I 
was  almost  sure  that  there  were  unshed 
tears  in  her  eyes.  I  felt  like  a  brute 
and  could  have  kicked  myself  for  laugh- 
ing in  her  face.  I  seized  a  book  from 
the  center  table,  and  rapidly  discussed 
its  merits  until  the  little  lady  forgot  her 
grievance,  and  was  chatting  away  tran- 
quilly again. 

I  made  inquiries  about  the  sisters  of 
the  young  lady,  and  learned  that  their 
first  names  were  Camiola  and  Elsie. 

It  followed,  then,  that  I  was  talking 
with  the  one  called  Bet,  and  that  no  one 
of  the  three  was  known  as  Psyche.  Still, 
upon  after  thought,  I  knew  it  was  pos- 
sible that  Psyche  was  a  middle  name,  or 
one  that  had  been  temporarily  assumed 
by  the  veiled  lady  for  my  especial  benefit. 

If  Psyche  was  one  of  the  three  sisters, 
I  felt  certain  that  she  was  either  Cami- 
ola or  Elsie.  Miss  Bet  was  a  fine  girl, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  her 
as  the  woman  whom  I  had  met  in  the 
library. 

I  had  just  come  to  this  conclusion 
when  we  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  passage.  Bet,  with  a  word  of  ex- 
cuse, left  the  room,  and  in  a  moment 
reappeared,  accompanied  by  the  lady 
whom  I  had  seen  sleeping  under  the 
vine.  After  introducing  her  sister,  the 
younger  maiden  whisked  out  of  the 
room  again,  and  left  me  to  an  interview 
with  Miss  Elsie  Bell. 
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CLOSE   COMMUNION. 

Miss  Elsie  sat  down  in  an  armchair 
and  gave  me  a  side  view  of  herself,  as 
she  gazed  dully  out  of  an  east  window. 
She  was  a  large,  fleshy  woman,  and  I  still 
thought  her  somewhat  ill-favored,  though 
I  could  not  quite  make  up  my  mind  as 
to  that.  She  was  not  cordial  to  me  as 
her  sisters  had  been.  Camiola  had  been 
embarrassed  but  anxious  to  please.  Bet 
had  tried  to  impress  me  with  her  dignity 
and  learning,  but  had  been  very  friend- 
ly and  respectful  through  it  all.  Elsie 
was  almost  offensive  in  her  silence  and 
indifference.  I  could  not  feel  at  ease 
in  her  presence  ;  and  my  efforts  at  con- 
versation were  failures.  I  began  with 
the  weather. 

"  It  is  a  warm  day,"  I  remarked. 

"  It  is  getting  cooler,"  said  Elsie  qui- 
etly. 

"Yes  ;  I  perceive  it  is." 

Silence  reigned  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
picked  up  a  book,  and  glanced  at  the 
title  page. 

"  Do  you  admire  Daudet  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Can't  say  that  I  do." 

"Ah  !  I  suppose  this  book  belongs  to 
one  of  your  sisters." 

"Probably." 

"I  am  not  welcome  in  this  house  just 
now,"  I  reflected.  But  I  remembered 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  had 
made  me  Miss  Elsie's  visitor,  and  did 
not  at  once  take  up  my  hat  to  depart. 

Messages  from  a  strange  woman  had 
brought  me  to  the  State,  to  the  neigh- 
boring town,  to  the  house  I  was  in.  The 
probable  sender  of  the  messages,  though 
a  stranger  to  me,  claimed  to  be  my  near- 
est friend,  and  appeared  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  my  past  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
my  own.  I  suspected  that  this  stranger 
friend,  this  bewildering  mystery,  was 
one  of  the  three  ladies  who  had  been 
named  to  me  as  the  Misses  Bell ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  acquaint  my- 


self with  the  Bell  sisters  just  as  quickly 
as  their  peculiar  method  of  receiving 
visitors  would  permit. 

Such  being  the  situation,  what  mat- 
tered a  little  coldness  and  inhospitality 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  sisters?  I 
grew  aggressive  in  my  thoughts.  I 
would  stay  where  I  was ;  I  would  study 
Elsie  Bell  as  long  as  I  pleased,  or  while 
she  remained  in  the  room  ;  I  would  talk 
to  her,  and  draw  her  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  she  was  the  woman  I 
sought  —  Psyche  —  concealing  herself 
from  me  under  this  assumed  air  of  dull- 
ness and  ill-manners. 

I  plunged  into  conversation  defiantly. 

"  Monday  is  one  of  your  days  for  re- 
ceiving visitors,  is  it  not,  Miss  Bell?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  How  do  you  usually  entertain  your 
visitors  ? " 

"That  depends  upon  who  they  are." 

"  You  talk  to  some  of  them,  perhaps  ? " 

"Certainly." 

"  And  give  them  music  ? " 

"Sometimes." 

"  Can't  we  have  some  music  now  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,  please." 

"  Or  conversation  ? " 

"We  seem  to  be  having  that." 

"Limited." 

"Possibly." 

I  stopped,  discouraged  •  and  vexed. 
Surely  I  would  have  to  leave  the  house 
at  once ! 

I  waited  a  little.  The  lady  sat  motion- 
less, persistently  gazing  out  of  the  win- 
dow. What  did  she  see  ?  What  was  she 
thinking  of  ?  What  motives  were  in- 
fluencing her  that  led  her  to  treat  me  so 
uncivilly  ?  As  I  sat  looking  at  her  fix- 
edly, in  dreamy  speculation,  a  strange 
thing  occurred, — a  new,  nameless  expe- 
rience stole  over  me.  /  became  conscious 
that  I  was  looking  out  of  her  eyes — look- 
ing at  the  objects  which  she  saw  ! 

Yes,  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  my  own 
hand,  I  saw  the  low  window-sill,  and 
beyond, — the  lawn,  the  long,  narrow 
flower  bed,  the  lilac  bushes,  the  mass  of 
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phlox,  and  the  woven-wire  fence  cling- 
ing like  embroidery  to  the  skirt  of  the 
shadowy  grove.  This  novel  situation 
did  not  come  upon  me  with  a  shock  of 
surprise.  It  seemed  to  come  naturally, 
just  as  one  passes  from  waking  con- 
sciousness to  adventures  in  dreamland. 
I  did,  indeed,  seem  to  feel  a  sort  of 
vague  wonderment ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  I  was  passive,  satisfied  in  recog- 
nizing that  what  I  might  have  deemed 
impossible  was,  prima  facie,  a  fact. 

I  knew  that,  from  where  I  sat  in  my 
chair,  I  could  not,  with  my  own  bodily 
eyes,  see  the  objects  that  had  become 
visible  to  me.  I  knew  that  I  saw  them 
with  the  eyes  of  Elsie  Bell.  I  felt  her 
head  turn  slightly,  and  I  saw  other  ob- 
jects, among  them  a  tall,  slender  girl 
moving  across  the  yard.  Then,  still  see- 
ing with  the  eyes  of  another,  I  became 
conscious  that  the  other  was  framing  a 
thought  in  formal  language.  These 
are  the  words  that  I  perceived  in  the 
thoughts  of  Elsie  Bell :  "  Cammie  !  Yon 
do  not  knoiv, —  "  a  mental  image  of  Cam- 
iola  entering  the  room,  and  of  Elsie 
speaking  to  her  in  an  aside, —  "  O  Cam- 
mie, he  was  impudent  to  me.  He  stared 
at  me  while  I  lay  asleep,  and  criticised 
my  appearance  so  coolly  !  " 

The  thoughts  seemed  to  grow  con- 
fused again,  and  the  next  moment  I  was 
back  in  my  own  form,  rubbing  my  eyes 
and  wondering  if  I  had  not  been  asleep, 
—  of  that  I  was  fully  convinced, —  or  if 


my  body  had  been  asleep,  at  least  my 
mind  had  been  sufficiently  awake  to  be- 
come cognizant,  somehow,  of  the  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  and  perceptions,  that  an- 
imated the  soul  of  Elsie  Bell. 

The  whole  thing  had  occurred  within 
the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
yet  that  momentary  glimpse  of  a  living, 
human  being, —  so  much  more  real  and 
vivid  than  the  veil  of  flesh  that  encir- 
cled it, —  was  so  novel,  so  bewildering,  so 
startling  a  revelation,  that  I  remained 
motionless  and  speechless,  staring  at  the 
silent,  sullen-looking  woman  before  me 
for  many  minutes. 

It  was  not  merely  that  I  had  seen  ma- 
terial objects  through  her  physical  eyes, 
—  it  was  not  merely  that  I  had  perceived 
her  thoughts  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had 
been  formed  in  my  own  brain, —  it  was 
that  I  had  experienced  a  momentary  con- 
dition of  a  human  soul  other  than  my 
own.  I  had  felt  the  resentment  she  was 
entertaining  towards  myself,  and  I  had 
seen  the  mental  images  she  had  called 
up  in  connection  with  her  thoughts. 

How  it  had  happened  I  could  not  im- 
agine. I  only  knew  that  I  had  been  look- 
ing at  Miss  Bell,  and  wishing  that  I 
could  know  her  thoughts,  when  sudden- 
ly, instantaneously,  the  wish  was  grati- 
fied. I  waited  a  while,  hoping  that  my 
strange  experience  would  be  repeated ; 
but  it  was  not ;  and  after  a  time  I  bade 
Miss  Elsie  goodday,  and  left  her  to  sulk 
at  her  leisure. 

F.    IV.  Cotton. 
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Folded  are  your  wings,  O  winds  of  summer, 

Resting  after  long  and  tireless  flight 
O'er  the  curving,  heaving  breast  of  ocean, 

From  the  caverns  deep  of  western  night ; 

Lulled  to  sleep,  O  tradewinds,  once  so  strong, 
While  at  peace  from  days  of  clamorous  raging 

Smiles  the  fair  land  you  have 'scourged  full  long. 

Hushed  the  dreary  foghorn's  sad  persistence, 
Warning  ever  with  that  dolorous  note 

Of  the  snowy  legions,  swift  approaching, 

Wraiths  of  vapory  mist  that  lingering  float 
Silently  the  treacherous  breakers  o'er ; 

Blotting  too  with  gray  and  clinging  billows 
Circling  hills  and  lines  of  farther  shore. 

Mornings  now  with  wild,  sweet  fragrance  blowing, 

While  the  larks  trill  eager  songs  and  clear  ; 
Just  the  faintest  green  on  southern  hillsides, 

Soft  the  quail  call  in  the  coverts  near. 

Weird,  chill  fog  and  gray  sky  vanished  quite  ; 
Quickening  sunlight  o'er  the  glad  world  pouring, 

Just  to  breathe  is  rapture ;  life,  delight. 

Changed  the  brilliant  blue  of  summer  heavens, 

Arching  now  in  tenderest  azure  dim. 
Flecked  with  filmy  sails  of  cloudlets  drifting 

To  the  far  horizon's  crystal  rim  ; 

While  we  question,  "  Is  it  sea  or  sky  ? " 
Clouds  and  ships  on  that  vague  edge  of  silver 

Meet  and  vanish,  fading  swiftly  by. 

Steeped  in  floods  of  soft  October  sunshine, 
With  late  tenderness  caressing  still, 

Sweep  of  bay  and  purple  ranges  distant 
Float  in  clearest,  farthest  vision,  till 
Comes  the-  sunset,  flushing  near  and  far 

Quiet  sea  and  sky  where  hangs  the  crescent 
Of  the  faint  moon  and  one  mellow  star. 


Ella  M.  Sexton. 
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reynolds's  "princess  Adelaide."     owned  by  mrs.  phcebe  a.  hearst. 


It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  story  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  life,  even  when  told 
by  a  writer  that  has  a  prejudice  against 
him, — as  for  instance,  Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham in  "  British  Painters  "  (Bohn;) 
—for  even  a  writer  that  does  not  like 
him  is  compelled  to  relate  the  facts  of  a 
long,  busy,  wise,  and  prosperous  life. 
For  three-score  years  and  ten,  save  one, 
Reynolds  lived,  and  never,  so  far  as  re- 
corded, had  in  that  time  any  serious 
misfortune  or  unhappiness,  until  the 
breaking  of  his  health  by  reason  of  age* 
caused  him  the  inevitable  ills  of  flesh. 
His  whole  career  was  an  ascent  in  power 
and  popularity.  Beginning  at  five  guin- 
eas for  a  portrait,  he  gradually  and  sys- 
tematically raised  the  amount  of  his 
honorarium  till  it  was  fifty  guineas,  and 
this  with  a  constant  increase  in  the 
crowds  of  coroneted  carriages  that  stood 
before  his  door.  His  reputation  as  an 
artist  grew  at  even  step  with  his  bank 
account,  and  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  sent  him  1500  guineas  and  a 
gold  box  bearing  her  own  portrait  in  a 
diamond  setting,  for  his  "  Infant  Her- 
cules Strangling  the  Serpents."  Of  this 
painting  Sir  Joshua  said,  "There  are  ten 
pictures  under  it,  some  better,  some 
worse." 

Another  and  less  material  criterion  of 
Reynolds's  success  was  the  cordial  rec- 
ognition that  his  work  received  from  his 
brethren  of  the  brush,  as  well  as  from 
the  public.  He  founded  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1768,  and  for  many  years 
ruled  it  unquestioned,  for  nobody  else 
dared  aspire  to  the  presidency.  Not 
that  there  were  not  jealous  rivals,  but 
their  jealousy  never  had  much  of  per- 
sonal venom. 


But  perhaps  the  crowning  element  of 
Sir  Joshua's  happiness  was  his  member- 
ship in  that  immortal  group  of  men 
whose  mighty  loadstone  was  old  Doctor 
Johnson,,  and  among  whom,  closest  to 
Reynolds,  were  Goldsmith,  Boswell, 
and  Burke. 

Johnson,  on  the  day  before  his  death, 
made  three  characteristic  requests  of 
Reynolds  :  "  Forgive  me  thirty  pounds 
which  I  borrowed  from  you — read  the 
Scriptures  —  and  abstain  from  using 
your  pencil  on  the  Sabbath  day."  And 
Cunningham  says  :  "  Reynolds  prom- 
ised, and — what  is  better — remembered 
his  promise." 

Goldsmith  dedicated  the  "Deserted 
Village  "  to  Reynolds,  and  Burke  wrote 
an  eloquent  eulogy  when,  in  1792,  Rey- 
nolds died. 

Reynolds  is  easily  the  first  of  English 
portrait  painters,  and  found  in  that 
branch  of  the  art  his  proper  field.  All 
his  life,  however,  he  made  Michael  An- 
gelo  his  patron  saint,  and  wished  to 
paint  in  the  "grand  style"  that  he  was 
always  recommending  to  youngerartists. 
Titian,  also,  had  much  influence  on  his 
style,  being  of  far  more  help  in  the 
practical  art  of  portrait  painting. 

This  successful  sort  of  life,  in  the 
Philistine  sense,  achieves  no  great  re- 
sults, and  there  is  little  of  inspiration 
in  it.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with 
Millet's  bitter  struggle  with  a  gainsay- 
ing world,  because  he  held  to  what  he 
saw  as  truth.  Reynolds's  portraits  were 
good  likenesses,  but  he  sought  to  "  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  a  face,"  which 
resulted  in  a  portrait  pleasing  to  the 
sitter  and  his  friends, — justifiable  art, 
perhaps,  but  not  the  highest. 
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The  "noon-mark," — a  groove  in  the 
floor,  just  within  the  house  door,  at  an 
angle  with  the  threshold, — along  which 
the  sun  struck  at  raid-day,  is  within  the 
memory  of  many  readers.  Little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  many  villagers 
of  New  England  knew  no  other  way  of 
telling  the  time,  with  the  help,  possibly, 
of  rude  notches  cut  in  the  window-cas- 
ing to  mark  the  hours. 

Infinitely  more  solemn  than  the  fall 
of  weights  or  the  recoil  of  springs  is 
the  warning  finger  of  the  sun-dial.  Im- 
pressive, silent,  forever  true,  it  seems  to 
tell  us  that  weights  may  be  raised  and 
springs  re-wound,  but  never  again  will 
this  day's  sun  cause  a  shadow  here. 

A  tree  or  pole  fixed  in  the  soil,  the 
shadow  of  which  reached  certain  marks 
on  the  ground,  was  employed  as  a 
method  of  telling  time  long  before  the 
creeping  sands  of  the  hour-glass  appor- 
tioned the  day.  It  is  practiced  to  this 
day  in  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Closer 
study  showed  that  if  the  pole  inclined 
so  as  to  point  to  the  north  star  and  run 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth,  a 
more  exact  division  of  the  day  would 
result.  The  construction  of  a  complete 
dial,  marked  with  regard  to  the  locality 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  either 
vertically  or  horizontally  placed,  re- 
quired astronomical  and  mathematical 
knowledge.  Once  fixed,  these  chronom- 
eters required  no  attention  ;  they  were 
warranted  to  go  for  all  time  ;  no  regu- 
lation was  needed,  and  there  was  only 
one  condition  essential  to  their  perfect 
service — a  clear  sky.  Yet,  even  when 
clouds  blotted  the  sun  from  view,  and 
the  dial  was  dumb,  man  knew  that  be- 
hind the  clouds  the  great  time-piece 
was  moving  on, — how  far,  the  truthful 
gnomon  would  tell  on  the  instant  when 
the  dark  hour  had  passed. 


A  writer  on  Biblical  Archaeology  con- 
siders that  "the  invention  of  the  pole 
and  gnomon  combined,  producing  an 
instrument  perfect  in  itself  for  all  ob- 
servations, was  probably  connected  with 
the  rectification  of  the  Babylonian  cal- 
endar in  b.  c.  747,  nineteen  years  before 
the  accession  of  Ahaz."  A  flight  of 
steps  caught  the  shadow  in  the  open 
air,  "or  more  probably  within  a  closed 
chamber,  in  which  a  ray  of  light  was 
admitted  from  above,  and  which  passed 
from  winter  to  summer  up  and  down  an 
apparatus  in  the  form  of  steps.  Such 
chambers  were  in  use  in  Eastern  ob- 
servatories till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century." 

A  writer  describes  the  dial  of  Ahaz 
as  "a  concave  hemisphere,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  was  a  globe,  the  shadow 
of  which  fell  upon  diverse  lines  engraved 
on  the  concavity." 

Scientific  opinion  says  that  the  gno- 
mon must  slope  to  the  horizontal  plane 
at  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  must  also  lie  due  north  and 
south.  In  ignorance  of  this  law,  says 
Mrs.  Gattyin  "The  Book  of  Sun-Dials," 
the  Romans  blundered  in  bringing  a 
Sicilian  sun-dial  to  Rome.  After  the 
mathematician  had  properly  lineated  a 
dial,  which  the  engraver  then  fixed  in 
imperishable  bronze  or  copper,  the  fin- 
ishing work  was  done  by  the  mason  ; 
and  the  construction  of  dials  became  a 
necessary  qualification  for  this  artisan. 
The  chief  requisites  for  the  setting  of 
dials  were  a  candle,  a  piece  of  string, 
and  the  North  Star.  These  data  may 
furnish  thought  for  an  inquiring  mind. 
Although  simple  at  first,  sun-dials 
reached  a  degree  of  elaborate  perfec- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the     eighteenth     century    they     were 
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doomed  to  be  superseded  by  clocks. 
Speaking  on  the  subject,  Mrs.  Gatty,  in 
her  "  Book  of  Sun-Dials  "  repeats  a  com- 
mon saying  of  the  undergraduates  of 
Cambridge,  that  "only  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton could  explain  the  dial  which  he  him- 
self had  erected  on  Queen's  College." 

In  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  dur- 
ing the  Attic  period,  reference  is  fre- 
quently made  to  a  shadow  by  which  the 
time  of  day  was  determined;  but  what 
the  substance  was  which  cast  this 
shadow  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  a 
curious  theory  was  advanced,  that  the 
mysterious  gnomon  was  each  man's 
figure,  the  shadow  of  which  he  meas- 
ured— probably  by  pacing  off  the  dis- 
tance it  covered — and  made  his  calcula- 
tions accordingly.  This  ingenious 
theory  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that 
whatever  their  method  was,  it  was  im- 


perfect and  required  frequent  alterations 
during  the  year.  The  mystery  surround- 
ing this  timepiece  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance, however,  beside  that  secret  of 
the  heavens  possessed  by  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Arabia,  who  could,  without 
any  instrumental  aid,  determine  the 
time  of  day  and  the  time  of  the  year 
with  accuracy.  Perhaps  the  key  to  a 
lost  science  lies  buried  here. 

Dials  were  often  of  beautiful  and 
fantastic  designs.  The  obelisk  now  in 
the  Piazza  Monte  Citorio,  Rome,  was 
set  up  as  a  gnomon  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  by  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
who  brought  it  from  Egypt.  The  marks 
in  the  pavement  around  it  were  lines  of 
bronze,  which  were  sunk  as  deeply  in 
the  ground  as  the  height  of  the  obelisk. 

In  Mahometan  countries  dials  abound, 
and  on  many  of  the  mosques  they  are 
to  be  found  bearing  a  line  which  points 
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toward  the  sacred  Mecca,  and  also 
marks  for  the  five  divisions  of  the  day 
when  prayer  is  required  to  be  offered. 

Dials  were  sometimes  horizontal  and 
sometimes  vertical,  but'  those  made  dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  century  were  gener- 
ally on  cylindrical  surfaces.  An  ancient 
writer  named  Berosus,  a  Chaldaean,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  semicircle  hollowed 
in  a  square,  and  inclined  according  to 
the  climate. 

In  China  dials  abound.  On  the  flat 
board  in  front  of  a  palanquin,  on  the 
houses,  portable  dials  in  boxes  with  silk- 
en strings  for  gnomons, — they  are  found 
in  many  devices,  sometimes  being  com- 
bined with  moon-dials  and  compasses. 

A  ring-dial  which  was  found  at  Kem- 
erton  Court,  Gloucestershire,  is  thus 
described  :  "  The  small  piece  of  project- 
ing brass,  with  a  hole  in  it,  slides  in  a 
groove,  and  acts  the  part  of  gnomon." 
It  is  suspended  in  the  sun's  light,  "  with 
the  side  having  the  sliding  hole  offered 
to  the  sun,  whereby  a  ray  falls  on  the 
numbers  inside  the  ring,  and  declares 
the  hour.  Such  instruments  may  have 
been  used  for  astrological  purposes. 
They  used  to  be  made  in  great  numbers 
in  Sheffield." 

Formerly,  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  a 
cannon  was  placed  so  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  being  concentrated  on  a  magni- 
fying glass,  would  ignite  the  powder  at 
the  hour  of  noon.  The  platform  on  which 
the  gun  stood  was  marked  as  a  sun-dial. 

In  Iceland,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  method  of  tell- 
ing time  was  most  primitive.  The  nat- 
ural horizon  of  each  township  was  divid- 
ed into  eight  equal  parts,  either  by 
mountain  peaks  or  pyramids  of  stone, 
which  had  been  kept  in  repair  for  gen- 
erations. A  dial  exists  upon  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which  is  formed  of  a  ring  mound 
forty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  eight 
radiations.  Parallel  rows  of  stones  reg- 
ularly placed  on  these  form  the  dial. 

The  floral  dial  is  another  form  of  the 
horizontal  dial,  a  beautiful  example  of 


which  exists  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco.  On  the  northern  half  of 
the  circular  plat,  closely  clipped  plants 
form  the  numerals,  while  on  the  south- 
ern half  the  motto,  "  I  only  mark  the 
sunny  hours,"  is  a  fine  piece  of  orna- 
mental gardening.  A  pole,  from  which 
hangs  a  screen  of  vines,  forms  the 
gnomon,  which  points  far  to  the  north- 
east. 

In  Ireland,  dials  are  frequently  found 
on  upright  stones  in  graveyards,  and 
are  very  ancient,  two  being  thought  to 
bear  the  date  of  a.  d.  66i.  Some  of 
these  are  described  in  "  Old  and  New 
London." 

Little  remains  with  which  to  trace 
the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  sun- 
dials during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  dur- 
ing the  Renaissance  the  subject  re- 
ceived much  attention.  They  became 
a  luxury  within  the  reach  of  people  of 
ordinary  means,  either  in  a  portable 
form  ,for  the  pocket,  or  on  pillars  or 
walls  as  an  adjunct  to  a  well  appointed 
house.  Charles  I.  was  much  interested 
in  the  subject ;  and  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  many  defaced  crosses 
were  crowned  with  sun-dials.  Especially 
are  they  to  be  found  in  the  churchyards 
where  mortuary  crosses  had  been  cut 
down,  and  the  remaining  pillar  crowned 
with  plate  and  gnomon.  A  record  is  in 
existence  whereby  "the  Company  of 
Clockmakers,  incorporated  in  163 1,  were 
given  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  clocks 
and  watches,  but  over  dials  also,  and 
were  authorized  to  search  for  and  break 
up  all  bad  and  deceitful  works."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  the  power 
thus  given  to  a  trades  union  in  modern 
times.  Many  beautiful  designs  were 
executed  at  about  this  period,  but  most 
of  them  are  not  now  in  existence. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  com- 
plicated dials  in  the  world  stands  near 
Malaga,  Spain.  The  structure  is  of 
white  marble,  elaborately  carved,  and 
there  are  in  the  cluster  150  dials  after 
different  models,  so  ingeniously  includ- 
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ed  in  the  ornamentation  that  they  are 
not  apparent  at  first  glance. 

With  few  exceptions  a  dial  had  always 
a  motto  inscribed  upon  it,  and  these 
were  sometimes  quaint  and  impressive. 
Nearly  all  contained  a  warning  of  the 
briefness  of  life  and  the  near  presence 
of  death.  Inexpressibly  more  solemn 
than  any  other  instrument  for  telling 
the  time,  the  dial  assumes  a  vivid  per- 
sonality. Charles  Lamb  affirms  that 
"they  are  more  touching  than  tomb- 
stones." What  a  sepulchral  intonation 
has  this  one  from  the  Riviera,  "  The  last 
hour  to  many,  perhaps  to  thee."  Prince 
Albert  Victor's  dial  bears  the  following, 
"Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's 
wing,  unsoiled  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken 
sound." 

"  The  hour  flies  ;  pray  !  "  is  the  motto 
on  a  dial  at  Catterick  Church,  near 
Richmond,  Yorkshire.     Its  striking  ad- 


monition led  Mrs.  Gatty,  a  daughter  of 
the  rector,  to  begin  a  collection  of  sun- 
dial mottoes,  and  from  this  evolved  a 
history,  which  forms  a  most  interesting 
volume.  Much  of  the  information  of 
this  article  was  derived  from  this  work. 
In  form  this  dial  is  the  sun  itself,  rep- 
resented in  gilt  against  a  blue  back- 
ground, and  with  the  ray-like  gnomon 
fixed  to  its  center. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  dial,  even 
though  clouds  render  it  dumb,  is  shown 
in  the  motto,  "True  as  the  dial  to  the 
sun,  although  it  be  not  shone  upon," 
taken  from  Hudibras,  and  engraved  on 
a  dial  in  Halifax  Church,  Yorkshire. 
"  You  have  seen  me  rise,  but  may  not 
see  me  set,"  St.  John's  Churchyard, 
Margate. 

Dials  are  not  all  ancient,  though  com- 
paratively few  are  erected  at  the  pres- 
ent time.     On  a  modern  one,  erected  at 
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Pegli  in  1874,  which  proclaims,  "I  am  a 
bar,  dark  and  immovable,  yet  I  am  a 
servant  to  the  sun  and  a  slave  to  motion," 
the  idea  of  eternal  service  and  faithful- 
ness is  given. 

The  hemicyclium  was  the  usual  form 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  dials.  It  is 
described  as  "an  excavation  nearly 
spherical  in  a  square  block  of  stone, 
within  which  the  hour  lines  were  traced, 
and  having  the  anterior  face  sloped 
away  from  above,  so  as  to  give  it  a  for- 
ward inclination  adapted  to  the  polar 
altitude  of  the  place  for  which  the  dial 
was  made."  The  hours  were  unequal, 
and  varied  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.     The  gnomon  was  placed  up- 


right on  the  edge  of  the  hollow,  and  was 
then  bent  at  a  right  angle  over  it,  so 
that  the  horizontal  portion  projected  as 
far  as  the  equinoctial  line.  Such  a  dial 
was  found  in  1852  at  the  base  of  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  and  is  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The  "Tower  of  the  Winds  "  at  Ath- 
ens, which  was  built  by  the  astronomer 
Andronicus,  is  forty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  has  eight  sides.  Figures  represent- 
ing the  winds  are  carved  upon  them, 
and  the  hour  lines  are  engraved  below. 
This  structure  was  a  wind  and  sun-dial, 
and  formerly  a  bronze  Triton  holding  a 
wand  stood  on  the  white  marble  roof, 
and  served  as  a  weather  vane. 
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A  pillar   dial    at    Glamis    Castle,    near  2nd    Witch:     AH    hail,    Macbeth!    hail    to    thee, 

Forfar,  is  most  elaborate.     Standing  on  Thane  of  Cawdor ! 

steps  at  its  base  are  four  lions,  erect,  3'd  witch  :    AU  hail-  Macbeth  !  that  shalt  be  king 

each  holding  a  dial   in   the  form   of  a  hereafter. 

Shield,  while   above   are   eighty  triangU-  Macbeth:     Stay   you  imperfect  speakers,    tell    me 

lar  planes  bearing  gnomons.     Below  are  '    ™°!f'       ,    T1 

,  , .                           r   .1                 .1              i  By  Sinel  s  death,  I  know  I  am  Thane  of 

engraved  the  names  of  the  months  and  Glamis  • 

days.     Small  and  large  alike  are  kept  But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  Thane  of  Caw- 
true  by  the  great  time-piece  above.     A  dor  lives, 


coronet  crowns  the  structure,  and  the 
presence  of  the  lions  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Lyon  is  the  family 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  whose 
residence  the  castle  is.  This  dial  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Glamis  Castle  was  the  castle  by  inher- 
itance of  Macbeth. 


1st  Witch 


All  hail,  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee,  Thane 
of  Glamis  ! 


A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say  from 

whence 
You  owe  this    strange   intelligence  ?   or 

why 
Upon    this   blasted  heath  you  stop  our 

way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?     Speak, 

I  charge  you. 

An   interesting   dial    was    found    at 
Stokesay  Castle,  Shropshire.     Around 


its  edge  are  six  coni- 
cal holes,the  first  one 
marking  the  hour  3 
a.  m.,  and  thus  showing  that  the 
dial  must  have  been  made  for  a 
latitude  as  high  as  6o°  n.,  most 
probably  for  the   early  sunrises 
of  Norway. 

Casting  the  shadow  within  a  hollow 
was  the  mode  frequently  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  has  been  commonly  prac- 
tised by  modern  makers.  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  sort  is  in  Madely  Hall, 
Shropshire.     In  form  it  is  a  stone  cube, 

in  three  sides  of  which  there  is  a  con-  is  the  appeal  engraved  on  a  curious 
cave  circle,  bordered  by  smaller  inden-  ring-dial.  It  is  much  like  a  miniature 
tations,— round,  triangular,  and  dia-  dog-collar,  is  of  brass,  and  has,  moving 
mond-shaped.  The  instrument  has  a  in  a  groove  in  its  circumference,  a  nar- 
convex  top,  and  can  also  be  used  for  rower  ring,  with  a  boss  pierced  by  a 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  moon,  small  hole  to  admit  a  ray  of  light.  The 
and  for  other  astronomical  purposes,  latter  ring  is  made  movable  to  allow  for 
On  a  church  porch  in  the  village  of  the  varying  declination  of  the  sun  in 
Eyam,  in  Derbyshire,  is  an  elaborate  the  several  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
dial  which  has  the  tropics  of  Cancer 


and  Capricorn  engraved  upon  it.  The 
names  of  places  at  a  distance  are  also 
marked,  and  their  difference  from  Eng- 
lish time  is  shown. 

"  Set  me  right  and  use  me  well, 
And  I  ye  time  to  you  will  tell," 


initials  of  these  are  marked  in  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scale  on  the  larger 
ring  which  bears  the  motto.  The  hours 
are  lined  and  numbered  in  the  opposite 
concavity.  A  stone  figure  of  Atlas, 
bearing  a  ring  dial  on  his  head,  is  said 
to  stand  in  Oakley  Park,  Shropshire. 
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At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pyrenees  carry  about  with  them 
a  small  boxwood  cylinder,  containing  a 
small  blade,  which,  being  adjusted  to 
lines  marked  on  the  wood,  will  tell  the 
time  within  a  few  minutes. 

Poised  on  a  corner  of  the  walls  of 
Chartres  Cathedral,  a  winged  angel 
holds  a  semicircular  dial,  as  if  it  had 
paused  in  its  flight  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  devotee  to  the  passing  of  time. 

In  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico," 
he  speaks  of  the  famous  stone  which 
was  disinterred  in  the  great  square  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  in  1790  :  — 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture  yet  dis- 
interred is  the  great  calendar  stone.  It  consists  of 
dark  porphyry,  is  circular  in  form,  and  in  its  origi- 
nal dimensions,  as  taken  from  the  quarry,  is  com- 
puted to  have  weighed  nearly  fifty  tons.  It  was 
transported  from  the  mountains  beyond  Lake  Chal- 
co,  a  distance  of  many  leagues.  .  .  .  and  im- 
plies a  degree  of  cultivation  little  inferior  to  that  de- 
manded for  the  geometrical  and  astronomical  science 
displayed  in  the  inscriptions  on  this  very  stone.  . 
..  .  It  has  supplied  an  acute  and  learned  scholar 
with  the  means  of  establishing  some  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  Mexican  science.  ...  In  his 
second  treatise  on  the  cylindrical  stone,  Gama  dwells 
more  at  large  on  its  scientific  construction  as  a  ver- 
tical sun-dial,  in  order  to  dispel  the  doubts  of  some 
sturdy  skeptics  on  this  point.  The  civil  day  was 
distributed  by  the  Mexicans  into  sixteen  parts,  and 
began,  like  most  of  those  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  with 
sunrise.  This  colossal  fragment,  on  which  the  cal- 
endar is  engraved,  shows  that  they  had  the  means  of 
settling  the  hours  of  the  day  with  precision,  the 
periods  of  the  solstices  and  of  the  equinoxes,  and 
that  of  the  transit  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith  of 
Mexico.  .  .  .  Besides  this  stone,  Gama  met 
with  others,  designed,  probably,  far  similar  scientific 
uses  at  Chapultepec.  Before  he  had  leisure  to  ex- 
amine them,  however,  they  were  broken  up  for  ma- 
terials  to  build  a  furnace, — a  fate  not   unlike  that 


which  has  too  often  befallen  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient art  in  the  Old  World. 

Prescott,  also,  speaks  of  pillars  of  cur- 
ious and  costly  workmanship  erected  by 
the  Peruvian  Indians,  which  served  as 
dials,  and  from  which  they  learned  to 
determine  the  time  of  the  equinox.  In 
their  conquering  march  through  the 
country  the  Spaniards  destroyed  these 
columns. 

A  devoted  resident  last  year  presented 
the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  with  a  sun- 
dial. In  form  it  is  similar  to  the  dial  at 
Pump  Court,  The  Temple,  London,  and 
its  Latin  motto,  "  The  Light  of  God 
shows  the  way  of  life,  but  a  shadow 
teaches  the  hour  and  faith,"  seems  a 
link  between  the  old  civilization  and  the 
new. 

At  Graglia  in  Piedmont,  a  dial  says, — 

"  The  maker  may  err, 
The  iron  may  err, 
I  never  err." 

Perhaps  in  this  infallibility  may  lie 
the  reason  for  the  dial's  moral  force. 
An  hour-glass  which  can  be  reversed 
at  will,  or  a  clock  which  can  gain  or 
lose  with  fatal  facility,  would  hardly  so 
teach  this  lesson  of  life.  Wordsworth 
in  his  "Excursion"  says:  — 

The  shepherd  lad  that  in  the  sunshine  carves 

On  the  green  turf,  a  dial — to  divide 

The  silent  hours  ;  and  who  to  that  report 

Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt, 

Throughout  a  long  and  lonely  summer's  day, 

His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 

With  less  intelligence  for  moral  things 

Of  gravest  import.     Early  he  perceives 

Within  himself  a  measure  and  a  rule, 

Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply 

That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankind. 

ElizabetJi  S.  Bates. 
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THE   CLAIMS   OF   THEOLOGY   AS   A   STUDY   UPON   YOUNG 
MEN    OF   LIBERAL   EDUCATION. 


The  student  of  today  lives  in  a  time 
of  peculiar  privilege.  Not  only  has  the 
area  of  that  kingdom  of  science  into 
which  he  is  introduced  received  mar- 
velous enlargement,  but  man's  under- 
standing of  its  codes  and  its  essential 
life  has  received  a  new  breadth  and 
depth.  He  looks  upon  the  material 
world  with  new  eyes.  Comprehensive 
scientific  theories  have  enabled  him  to 
grasp  its  unity,  to  comprehend  the  sys- 
tem under  which  it  progresses,  and  to 
picture  its  goal  with  a  fullness  which 
would  once  have  seemed  mere  poetic 
imagination,  but  now  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  product  of  serious  and 
logical  generalization.  The  intangible 
world  of  ideas  and  institutions  has  also 
taken  on  a  new  charater.  The  induct- 
ive method  which  has  created  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  our  modern  age,  has 
found  its  application  as  well  in  this 
remoter  sphere;  and  pen,  observation,' 
comparison,  and  generalization,  have 
superseded  the  intuitions  of  poets  who 
thought  themselves  philosophers,  and 
the  deductions  of  dialecticians  who 
were  deemed  investigators.  The  his- 
torian has  with  one  hand  rent  the  web 
of  myths,  and  demolished  the  spurious 
authority  erected  in  the  name  of  the 
past,  and  with  the  other  brought  to 
light  the  genuine  course  of  events,  ex- 
hibiting the  true  in  the  permanent,  and 
the  useful  in  the  legitimate.  And  now 
no  realm  of  life  is  so  secluded  or  so 
sacred  that  it  may  regard  itself  as  safely 
barred  against  the  modern  intruder. 
The  true  relations  of  men,  as  evidenced 
even  in  wages  earned,  in  expenses  in- 
curred, in  privileges  secured  or  for- 
feited, in  the  clothing  and  housing  of 
families,  and  in  innumerable  other 
things  of  similar  character,  are  studied 


and  tabulated,  and  reduced  to  numeri- 
cal expression,  and  made  to  give  up  the 
wisdom  in  them  to  plodding  research. 
And  as  a  general  result,  an  air  of  free- 
dom, of  largeness,  of  practical  efficiency 
for  the  good  of  man  is  thrown  over 
modern  academic  study,  and  becomes 
the  inspiring  spirit  of  the  ardent  and 
ambitious  youth  privileged  to  enjoy  it. 
No  doubt,  as  such  a  young  man,  at 
the  close  of  his  college  course,  stands 
looking  out  upon  the  world  of  literary 
activity,  and  questioning  where  his  own 
place  may  be  amidst  it,  the  element  of 
practical  efficiency  for  the  good  of  men 
will  have  a  great,  if  not  decisive,  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind.  Certainly  it 
will  be  so  with  any  likely  to  devote 
much  thought  to  theology,  or  to  favor 
the  present  writer  with  a  reading  of 
this  paper.  And  here  the  claims  of  the 
study  will  need  no  great  urging,  for 
they  are  patent  to  any  one  who  will 
look.  If  the  Christian  spirit  be  not,  as 
Christians  think,  the  great  motive  force 
beneath  all  the  gentler  and  sweeter 
manifestations  of  the  charity  in  our 
civilization,  certainly  the  Christian  or- 
ganization, in  its  various  branches,  has 
proved  the  most  ready  channel  through 
which  that  charity  could  find  an  outlet. 
By  it,  in  the  main,  the  colleges,  asy- 
lums, hospitals,  orphanages,  or  humbler 
rescue  homes,  coffee  houses,  and  other 
innumerable  forms  of  merciful  benefac- 
tion, have  been  initiated,  or  founded,  or 
administered.  Christian  moral  senti- 
ment has  driven  vice  into  dark  places. 
It  has  followed  even  the  prisoner  con- 
demned by  laws  of  its  own  framing  in- 
to the  prison,  to  ameliorate  his  con- 
dition there.  It  has  revised  and  human- 
ized those  laws.  Put  down  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  today  in  the  midst  of 
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heathenism,  and  with  no  lagging  step 
the  blessings  of  our  freer  life  and  nobler 
institutions  will  follow  the  communica- 
tion of  Christian  ideas  and  the  planting 
of  Christian  churches.  If  anything  in 
the  practical  sphere  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  life  of  Christian  America  at  pre- 
cisely the  present  moment,  the  intense 
desire,  the  consuming  passion  to  join 
in,  by  all  the  appliances  of  modern  re- 
search and  ingenuity,  in  the  practical 
help  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  suffering,  is  that  characteristic. 

But  the  young  man  of  liberal  educa- 
tion feels  that  he  has  certain  demands 
which  he  may  rightly  make  of  any 
study  to  which  he  shall  devote  himself. 
Attractive  as  theology  may  be  for  its 
practical  helpfulness  in  doing  good 
among  men,  it  must,  like  every  other 
desirable  intellectual  pursuit,  be  free, 
—  as  free  as  all  those  delightful  studies 
from  which  he  has  just  emerged,  in 
which  the  sole  object  has  been  to  obtain 
the  unfettered  and  unmodified  truth  ; 
and  this  precisely,  he  fears,  theology  is 
not.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  common  im- 
pression in  many  college  circles.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has 
repeatedly  said  in  public  that, — to  quote 
one  form  of  expression  used  by  him, — 
"for  many  generations,  students  of 
theology  have  been  expected  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  denominational  institu- 
tion, and  to  a  set  of  theological  and 
philosophical  opinions,  before  they  have 
had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  those  opinions,  or  the 
history  and  relations  of  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  they  prematurely  attach 
themselves." 

No  wonder,  if  any  young  man  of 
truly  liberal  mind,  as  well  as  educated 
liberally,  forms  such  an  idea  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  theological 
study,  that  he  turns  aside  from  it.  He 
ought  to  !     But  the  idea  is  unfounded. 

The  Harvard  President  has  fallen  in- 
to a  complete  misunderstanding,  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  his  com- 


prehensive acquaintance  with  educa- 
tional matters.  A  better  acquaintance 
with  the  institutions  with  which,  under 
the  sad  prejudice  he  has  here  revealed, 
he  can  have  little  sympathy,  could  have 
shown  him  that  few,  if  any,  in  all  the 
large  number  of  thoroughly  respectable 
and  creditable  schools  of  theology  in 
our  country,  refuse  admittance  to  any 
applicant  who  manifests  a  serious  mind. 
The  writer  knows  of  none  such.  Of 
them,  as  a  body,  might  be  used  the  lan- 
guage which  President  Eliot  employs 
as  a  distinguishing  description  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  :  "  A  young 
man  commits  himself  to  no  opinion  and 
no  religious  organization  by  becoming 
a  member  of  this  school,  or  by  receiving 
its  degree;  but  he  remains  perfectly 
free  to  join  after  his  graduation  what- 
ever church  his  educated  judgment  may 
lead  him  to  prefer." 

Some  obligation  of  honor  there  is,  if  a 
student  has  received  beneficiary  funds, 
to  continue  to  pursue  the  path  he  was 
pursuing  when  receiving  them  ;  but  this 
obligation  when  existing,  or  thought  to 
exist,  may  easily  be  discharged  by  re- 
payment of  the  gifts  ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  Most  in- 
stitutions would  say,  "  Follow  your 
conscience,  and  God  bless  you  !  "  Theo- 
logical institutions  have  their  ideas, 
which  they  wish  to  have  accepted  ;  but 
doubtless  even  at  Harvard  it  would  be 
found  that  Professor  Everett  had  his, 
and  might  not  view  their  rejection  by 
his  pupils  with  a  perfect  approval.  But 
fetters  on  thought  !  They  do  not  ex- 
ist. 

But  is  the  air  of  the  school  of  theol- 
ogy free — as  free  as  that  of  the  college  ? 
Many  men  study  simply  for  the  love  of 
the  truth,  and  will  they  be  asked  to  ac- 
cept  teachings  merely  for  "rendered 
reasons  ?  " 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  evident 
enough  on  a  superficial  examination. 
What  the  various  churches  want  is  en- 
thusiastic and  effective  preachers,  and 
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such  they  can  only  have  as  they  obtain 
men  who  are  convinced.  The  indispen- 
sable condition  of  effective  preaching  is 
genuine  conviction  ;  and  genuine  con- 
viction follows  only  on  impartial  investi- 
gation. A  successful  theological  school' 
must,  therefore,  be  free. 

But  we  may  not  content  ourselves 
with  what  must  and  what  ought  to  be, 
for — alas  ! — things  in  this  world  are  not 
always  as  they  should  be.  Is  the  theo- 
logical school  free  ?  That  is  our  ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  cannot  be  better  answered 
than  by  considering  the  method  and 
scope  of  theological  study  by  means  of 
concrete  examples  ;  and  by  this  proced- 
ure we  shall  further  our  theme  at  an- 
other point,  by  presenting  at  the  same 
time  the  positive  claims  of  theology  on 
the  attention  of  the  educated  as  a  science 
of  wide  range  and  elevated  character. 

The  student  has  probably  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  college  course 
in  the  study  of  languages,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  has  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  philosophy,  and  something  of  a 
taste  for  its  peculiar  methods  and  sub- 
jects. At  this  point  the  theological 
school  connects  most  immediately  with 
his  former  pursuits.  He  will  be  intro- 
duced to  a  new  family  of  languages,  the 
Semitic,  and  after  he  has  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  Hebrew  he  will  be  enabled 
in  every  thoroughly  furnished  school 
to  add  those  of  Arabic  and  Assyrian, 
and  thus  to  study  the  origins  of  our  re- 
ligion by  means  of  the  comparative 
method.  Not  merely  the  verbal  forms 
of  Assyria,  but  her  ideas,  with  their 
striking  similarities  and  dissimilarities 
to  the  Hebrew,  will  pass  before  him  in 
review.  Or,  in  another  department,  he 
will  be  able  to  enrich  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  gained  through  the  classics,  with 
the  study  of  a  new  dialect  of  the  lan- 
guage, made  to  be  the  medium  of  the 
conveyance  of  new  ideas,  and  forming 
an  introduction  to  a  new  outburst  of 
Grecian  literature,  in  the  fruitful,  and 


often  exceedingly  beautiful,  writings  of 
the  Christian  fathers.  As  the  power  of 
Greece  reached  its  culminating  point 
when,  after  she  had  been  subjugated  in 
the  material  sphere  by  Roman  physical 
force,  she  dominated  her  conquerors  in 
the  intellectual  sphere  by  the  immate- 
rial force  of  her  ideas,  so  that  intellec- 
tual force  entered  upon  its  mightiest 
march  when  it  received  the  spiritual 
quickening  of  Christianity,  and  set  out 
to  subdue  the  world.  Only  that  classi- 
cal education  which  penetrates  to  these 
themes  may  venture  to  call  itself  com- 
plete. 

Now,  in  all  this  study  the  method  is 
comparative,  inductive.  Words  are  ex- 
amined, and  compelled  to  yield  their 
secrets  by  exhaustive  comparison.  By 
means  of  elaborate  apparatus  which  can- 
not be  matched  in  the  profane  classics, 
every  occurrence  of  a  word  jn  the  limited 
range  of  the  primitive  Hellenistic  Greek 
can  be  found  and  scanned.  The  com- 
parative and  progressive  method  of  his- 
torical science  has  been  called  to  the 
aid  of  philology,  and  even  in  the  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  the  New  Testament 
books,  divisions  have  been  made,  the 
ideas  of  each  section  have  been  scruti- 
nized by  themselves,  and  the  progress 
of  conception  from  period  to  period  por- 
trayed. 

Our  age  is,  if  anything,  historical : 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  any  de- 
partment of  thought,  historical  criticism 
has  gained  so  brilliant  triumphs  as  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  The  colla- 
tion of  manuscripts  and  the  criticism  of 
texts,  the  unmasking  of  forgeries,  the 
exclusion  of  interpolations,  the  redis- 
covery of  lost  books,  the  skillful  pursuit 
of  obscure  hints,  the  reconstruction  of 
forgotten  epochs,  have  nowhere  been 
performed  with  greater,  if  with  equal, 
minuteness  and  success.  It  was  de- 
clared, for  example,  long  before  the 
"Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles" 
was  discovered  in  a  monastic  library  in 
Constantinople,   that    there   was    once 
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such  a  book,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
text  had  been  restored.  So  far,  indeed, 
had  it  been  already  studied  before  the 
eye  of  man  rested  once  again  upon  its 
rediscovered  text,  that  the  question  of 
its  genuineness  found  an  immediate  an- 
swer, and  a  standard  edition  of  it  could 
be  prepared  currente  calamo. 

But  dogmatic  theology !  What  is 
worse  than  dogmatism  ?  How  can  dog- 
matic theology  be  free  ?  I  reply,  it  can 
be  as  free  as  dogmatic  biology,  or  any 
other  dogmatic  —  that  is  systematic  — 
science.  It  is  the  attempt  to  gain  sys- 
tematic and  positive  truth  ;  and  if  that 
is  in  essence  a  dangerous,  a  hidebound 
attempt,  unfree  and  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  liberation,  then  woe  is  human 
thought ! 

But  is  it  free  ?  I  reply,  Perfectly  !  I 
can  at  least  speak  for  myself,  but  I  feel 
no  less  confidence  in  speaking  for  my 
brethren,  to  whom  is  committed  this 
particular  discipline  ;  and  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  class  of  men  more  loyal  to 
the  truth,  or  more  desirous  of  learning 
it  and  of  setting  it  forth  in  perfect  ob- 
jectivity, than  our  dogmatic  theologians. 
Doubtless  systematic  theology  is  con- 
servative, but  it  ought  to  be  so.  It  is 
the  endeavor  after  positive  truth  in  the 
highest  of  all  spheres ;  and  as  it  employs 
materials  brought  it  by  other  sciences, 
rather  than  performs  the  work  of  origi- 
nal investigation  for  itself,  it  must  wait 
for  matured  results,  and  will  thus  often 
appear  to  lag  behind  the  advance  of  re- 
search. But  so  it  should, —  enough  be- 
hind to  give  research  time  to  authenti- 
cate its  discoveries  and  adjust  them  to 
other  truth.  Says  Professor  Le  Conte  of 
evolution:  "There  is  a  true philosophic 
ground  for  justification  for  the  reluct- 
ance with  which  even  honest  truth- 
seekers  accept  a  doctrine  which  seems 
harmful  to  society.  .  .  .  Whatever 
is  really  true  will  surely  vindicate  itself 
by  its  beneficence  if  we  will  only  zvait 
patiently  for  final  results.  Evolution  is 
no  exception  to  this  universal  truth.     It 


will  surely  vindicate  its  beneficence,  but 
iv e  must  zvait  a  little  zvliile  —  not  very 
long."  Theology  asks  no  more  indul- 
gence than  this. 

Take,  for  example,  the  treatment  the- 
ologians have  given  this  very  evolution. 
When  it  was  first  announced  by  Darwin, 
Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton  answered 
the  question,  "What  is  evolution?" — 
bluntly,  "Atheism."  But,  we  must  re- 
member, the  advocate  of  the  theory  was 
one  whose  religious  nature  had  "atro- 
phied." But  Charles  Hodge's  son  and 
successor  gave  to  the  evolution  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Asa  Gray  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  theologian  Hodge  was 
more  vigorous  in  his  opposition  to  evo- 
lution than  that  pre-eminent  naturalist, ' 
Agassiz,  and  whether  theology  has 
lagged  behind  any  longer  than  compar- 
ative zoology.  But,  says  Le  Conte  again, 
"To  Agassiz,  as  to  all  genuine  thinkers, 
the  existence  of  God,  like  our  own  ex- 
istence, is  more  certain  than  any  scien- 
tific theory,  than  anything  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  by  proof.  From  his 
standpoint,  therefore,  he  was  right  in 
rejecting  evolution,  as  conflicting  with 
still  more  certain  truth.  The  mistakes 
which  he  made  was  in  imagining'  that 
there  was  any  such  conflict  at  all." 
However  slow  theology  may  have  been, 
or  may  still  be,  in  adjusting  itself  to  the 
Copernican  system,  to  gravitation,  or  to 
evolution,  eventually  it  adjusts  itself  to 
all  truth,  scientific  or  exegetical  in  its 
origin,  for  such  adjustment  is  its  pri- 
mary object. 

But  slowness,  says  the  inquirer,  is 
not  what  I  complain  of.  Are  there  not 
positive  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the 
investigator,  and  these  of  the  unpleas- 
antest  nature, —  trials  before  ecclesias- 
tical judicatories,  or  previous  to  these, 
minute  creeds  that  must  be  signed  ? 
Have  we  not  heard  of  a  six-years'  trial 
of  Professor  Egbert  Smyth,  and  are  not 
Professors  Briggs  and  Smith  now  on 
trial    before   their   presbyteries  ?     Cer- 
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tainly.  And  these  trials,  while  they 
show  on  the  one  hand  that  new  views 
must  legitimate  themselves  at  some- 
thing of  cost  to  their  propounders,  in 
theology  as  elsewhere,  are  a  most  im- 
pressive exhibition  on  the  other,  of  the 
fact  that  these  three  professors  felt 
themselves  free  in  investigation  and  in 
the  publication  of  their  views.  Even 
the  Westminister  Confession  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  most  elabo- 
rate creed  held  by  any  religions  body 
among  us,  is  not  designed  to  fetter 
thought.  Every  Presbyterian,  Briggs- 
ian  or  anti-Briggsian,  would  repudiate 
the  idea,  and  the  current  efforts  at  re- 
vision refute  it. 

All  this  affects  the  student  but  slight- 
ly. His  question  is,  "  Am  I  free  ? " 
Perfectly.  He  must,  of  course,  in  theol- 
ogy as  in  medicine,  face  the  fact  that  he 
has  finally  to  commit  himself  to  some- 
thing, and  that  change  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  may  cost  him  place  and  pref- 
erence. In  our  present  denominational 
diversity,  such  change  is  easier  in  theol- 
ogy than  in  most  other  callings.  But  it 
will  cost.  If  timidity  would  lead  to 
hesitation  here,  courage  may  return  if 
it  be  remembered  that  Bushnell  held 
his  parish  and  died  in  it ;  as  did  Albert 
Barnes  and  multitudes  of  others.  In 
fact, —  and  this  I  would  emphasize, — 
honest  investigation  is  never  more 
likely  to  lead  the  thinker   away  from 


the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  than 
from  gravitation  in  physics,  and  for 
variation  in  subordinate  theories  there 
is  always  room. 

And  if  the  nobility  or  the  scope  of 
systematic  theology  be  questioned,  if  it 
be  unfavorably  compared  with  specula- 
tive philosophy,  then  any  large  acquaint- 
ance with  it  will  show  that  every  main 
question  of  metaphysics  or  psychology, 
rational  and  physiological,  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  theology  ;  and  that  in  range 
and  multitude  of  topics,  theology  sur- 
passes its  handmaid,  whom  some  would 
exalt  to  its  rival,  as  scientia  divina  ought 
to  surpass  scientia  humana. 

Thus  theology  is  free ;  and  the  in- 
quiring student,  standing  at  its  thresh- 
old, finds  an  open  door  before  him. 
And  may  I  not  now  briefly  say,  after 
the  many  incidental  proofs  already  giv- 
en, he  finds  there  a  most  inviting  range 
of  inquiry  and  thought  ?  If  linguistic 
training  has  provided  him  with  tools 
for  exact  philological  investigation,  here 
he  will  find  a  field  still  largely  un- 
wrought,  yielding  most  fruitful  results. 
If  the  genesis  of  institutions  and  of 
thought  attracts  him,  here  is  the  most 
enduring  and  ancient  of  existing  human 
institutions,  for  him  to  examine.  If  he 
is  ambitious  to  soar  on  the  wings  of 
pure  thought  into  the  highest  regions 
of  ratiocination,  here  he  shall  know  no 
limits  but  his  powers. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster. 
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TALES   OF   A   SMUGGLER. 


My  first  adventure  in  smuggling 
occured  in  1856,  when  I  was  a  lad  of 
eighteen.  We  sailed  from  Baltimore  in 
the  staunch  ship  Ariel,  commanded  by 
a  grizzled,  weather-beaten,  hard-fisted, 
loud-voiced  old  captain  named  Colford. 
He  was  a  fine  seaman,  with  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  good  grog  and  French 
brandy,  and  preferred  to  make  a  dollar 
by  smuggling  rather  than  ten  times 
that  sum  through  legitimate  trade.  We 
carried  a  cargo  of  assorted  merchandise 
to  dispose  of  in  South  American  ports. 
One  of  these  was  Corbija,  the  principal 
port  of  Bolivia.  It  was  then  a  small 
place,  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  the  rainless  region,  and  the 
water  had  to  be  brought  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  on  the  backs  of  burros. 
Chinchilla  skins  were  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  in  them  Captain  Colford  saw 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  favorite 
vocation  ;  for  there  was  quite  a  high 
export  duty,  and  the  fur  at  that  time  in 
New  York  was  valuable.  He  therefore 
offered  us  a  fair  price  for  each  skin  that 
was  brought  on  board  without  paying 
custom  duty. 

One  evening  a  party  of  us,  five  in  all, 
obtained  leave  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
on  shore.  During  the  time  we  managed 
to  procure  a  number  of  the  coveted 
skins,  which  we  secured  around  our 
waists,  and  over  them  buttoned  our 
jackets ;  the  night  being  rather  dark, 
we  did  not  fear  detection.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  little  town,  curiosity  drew 
us  near  a  building  where  a  number  of 
young  people  were  dancing.  We  were 
so  interested  in  listening  to  the  pleas- 
ing music  and  watching  the  graceful 
figures  of  the  Bolivian  girls,  that  we 
advanced  too  near  the  open  doors  and 
windows.  In  consequence  a  prying, 
meddlesome  fellow  espiedjthe  tails  of 


the  skins  hanging  down  beneath  our 
jackets,  and  saying  a  few  words  to  a 
companion,  he  left  the  place. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  Jack 
Mason,  the  leader  of  our  party,  said  : 
"  Boys,  we  must  be  off  at  once ;  that 
fellow  has  gone  to  alarm  the  coast- 
guard." 

All  thought  of  the  dark-eyed  girls 
was  at  once  forgotten  in  our  anxiety  to 
get  away  from  the  place,  and  we  ran 
toward  the  beach  without  a  moment's 
delay.  We  were  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  water  when  we  heard  the  rattle 
of  guns  in  front'of  us,  and  saw  we  were 
trapped.  We  felt  a  dread  of  being  shut 
up  in  a  Bolivian  prison,  with  a  round 
fine  to  pay  ere  being  released,  and  when 
Jack  said,  "Run,  boys,"  each  man  made 
for  the  boat  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  coast-guard  cried,  "  Halt,  Ameri- 
canos, halt !  "  but  Tim  Ryan,  one  of  our 
party,  yelled  back,  "  We  are  deaf  in  one 
ear,  and  can't  hear  in  the  other,"  and 
we  all  kept  on  as  fast/as  possible. 

The  Irishman  was  the  slowest  in  our 
crew,  and  before  he  got  to  the  boat  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  foremost  of  the 
coast-guard.  "  Halt !  "  cried  the  guard, 
but  as  Tim  paid  no  attention,  the  man 
hit  him  over  the  head  with  his  gun  and 
knocked  him  down.  At  the  same  in- 
stant he  tripped  and  fell,  and  as  Tim 
was  but  little  hurt,  he  was  first  on  his 
feet. 

He  gave  the  guard  a  hearty  kick, 
crying,  "Take  that,  ye  blackguard.  I 
will  teach  you  to  stop  an  honest  man." 
With  that  he  caught  up  the  fellow's  gun, 
and,  whirling  around,  fired  it  at  his 
pursuers. 

This  rash  act  drew  the  fire  of  the 
whole  party,  and  one  of  the  bullets 
struck  Tim  in  the  shoulder,  while  a 
second  passed  through  the  rim  of  my 
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hat.  The  moment  the  Irishman  fired, 
he  threw  the  gun  down  and  ran  to  the 
boat,  which  we  pushed  off  the  second 
he  reached  us.  We  caught  up  our  oars 
amid  the  oaths  and  cries  of  the  guard, 
who  commanded  us  to  return,  but  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  we  pulled  for  the 
ship  with  all  possible  speed. 

Tim's  wound,  though  severe,  was  not 
serious,  and  as  our  Captain  was  quite  a 
surgeon,  he  dressed  and  bandaged  it 
carefully.  He  gave  us  a  sharp  lecture 
at  the  same  time  about  being  so  fool- 
hardy, and  the  next  morning  left  the 
port  ;  for  both  our  trading  and  smug- 
gling were  at  an  end  in  Corbija. 

Our  next  venture  was  at  Coquimbo 
on  the  coast  of  Chile.  We  had  on  board 
twenty  tons  of  flour  for  a  merchant  in 
the  town,  and  the  plan  between  him 
and  Captain  Colford  was  that  a  lighter 
would  drop  down  the  river  after  dark, 
and  take  on  board  the  flour  during  the 
night.  At  the  same  time  he  assured 
us  we  had  little  to  fear  from  the  revenue 
officers,  for  he  had  bribed  them,  so  they 
would  pay  no  attention  to  us  should  we 
be  seen  in  our  operations  ;  but  the  night 
plan  was  thought  best  to  prevent  others 
from  knowing  that  he  was  delivering 
goods  without  paying  custom  duty. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  revenue 
cutter  came  into  the  port  during  the 
afternoon,  and  anchored  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  our  ship.  The  captain  of 
the  cutter  must  have  had  some  intima- 
tion that  all  was  not  right,  so  he  sent  an 
officer  on  board  with  orders  to  remain 
while  we  were  in  port.  The  sailors  de- 
clared that  Captain  Colford  could  on 
ordinary  occasions  swear  the  bottom  off 
one  of  the  coppers,  but  at  this  time  the 
air  was  fairly  blue  with  oaths.  Finally 
he  cooled  down,  and  after  a  consultation 
with  the  chief  mate  he  appeared  un- 
usually good-natured.  He  invited  the 
officer  into  his  cabin,  and  after  supper 
set  out  some  good  French  brandy,  say- 
ing, "  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
good  liquor  that  beats  that  brandy.     I 


have  tried  pulque  in  Mexico,  arrack  in 
India,  saki  in  Japan,  and  bazi  in  the  In- 
dies, and  none  of  them  come  up  to  good 
American  whisky,  yet  this  brandy  beats 
that,  and  it  never  paid  a  cent  of  duty 
either,"  giving  the  officer  a  wink,  and 
filling  his  glass  again. 

The  Bolivian,  accustomed  to  only 
chica,  which  is  at  best  but  a  weak  beer, 
was  soon  getting  tipsy,  and  the  Captain 
kept  him  talking  and  drinking  till  he 
was  too  full  to  move  or  speak.  He  then 
rolled  the  officer  into  a  bunk  and  came 
on  deck. 

In  the  meantime,  under  directions  of 
the  mate,  we  had  greased  the  blocks, 
and  taken  every  precaution  to  avoid 
noise.  For  this  purpose  we  had 
off  our  shoes  and  worked  barefooted. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  lighter  dropped 
noiselessly  down  beside  us,  and  during 
the  night  we  unloaded  every  pound  of 
flour,  though  we  were  so  near  the  cut- 
ter that  we  could  hear  the  officers  and 
men  talking  on  board.  We  cleaned  up 
every  trace  of  our  night's  work,  and  when 
the  revenue  man  woke  up  the  next 
morning  the  flour  was  safely  housed  in 
the  warehouse  of  the  merchant.  The 
officer  must  have  suspected  that  he  had 
been  made  drunk  on  purpose,  but  he 
did  not  say  a  word,  and  we  dared  not 
blab. 

A  year  or  two  later  I  made  a  voyage 
to  China  and  Japan  in  the  ship  Eagle. 
Our  captain  himself  did  not  engage  in 
smuggling,  but  he  winked  at  it  on  the 
part  of  his  officers.  Among  these  was 
a  tall,  slim  fellow  named  Dick  Ross  who 
was  supercargo.  He  was  known  to  the 
revenue  officers  in  San  Francisco,  and 
was  therefore  closely  watched.  They 
had  become  so  expert  in  searching  for 
hiding-places  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  secure  spot  on  board  the 
ship,  and  equally  difficult  to  get  anything 
ashore  at  the  port.  Opium  could  be 
purchased  at  seven  or  eight  dollars  a 
pound,  while  in  San  Francisco  it 
brought  double   that   sum.     From  the 
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high  profits  to  be  made,  and  the  risks 
attending  the  smuggling  of  goods,  our 
operations  were  therefore  mostly  con- 
fined to  opium  alone.  Ross  was  some- 
thing of  a  naturalist,  and  had  on  several 
previous  voyages  carried  rare  birds 
from  China  or  Japan.  These  he  had 
sold  for  a  good  profit,  but  the  money 
was  small  compared  to  the  amount  real- 
ized by  a  successful  venture  in  getting 
opium  in  without  paying  duties.  While 
in  Yokohama  he  saw  a  large  serpent 
known  as  aurabarni,  that  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  interior  and  was  for  sale. 
Dick  made  a  trade  with  the  owner,  but 
stipulated  that  a  new  cage  should  be 
made,  as  he  said  he  did  not  want  the  big 
snake  to  get  loose  on  board. 

On  landing  in  San  Francisco,  this 
big  snake  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion. Among  our  visitors  was  a  young 
and  rather  credulous  Dutchman.  See- 
ing him  go  near  the  serpent,  Dick  cried 
out,  "  Look  out,  Dutchy,  that  snake 
may  get  hold  of  you." 

"  Vill  he  bite  ?  "  asked  the  man,  step- 
ping away. 

"  Bite  ? "  repeated  the  other,  "  no,  but 
he  will  swallow  a  man  whole.  He  got 
out  of  that  cage  coming  over,  and  in 
two  minutes  we  could  just  see  the  bare 
feet  of  our  China  cook  sticking  out  of 
his  mouth." 

The  Dutchman  edged  away,  saying, 
"  Mein  Got,  vot  for  you  have  such  a 
snake  as  dot  ? " 

"  This  is  only  a  baby  snake,"  said  one 
of  the  sailors,  seeing  how  credulous 
the  Dutchman  was;  "a  full-grown  one 
is  as  long  as  this  ship  and  will  swallow 
an  elephant." 

The  man  hurried  away  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  such  a  terrible  serpent,  and 
told  his  friends  of  the  immense  snake 
we  had  brought  from  Japan.  The  story 
reached  the  ears  of  a  reporter,  and  was 
published  in  one  of  the  city  papers. 
This  was  read  by  the  agent  of  a  travel- 
ing circus,  who  came  on  board  the  ves- 
sel to  see  the  great  serpent.    He  lacked 
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a  good  deal  of  being  as  big  as  the  story 
made  him  to  be,  but  he  offered  Dick  a 
handsome  price  for  the  serpent. 

"  Of  course  the  cage  goes  with  it," 
said  the  agent,  as  Ross  said  he  would 
accept  the  offer. 

"  No  it  does  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
have  some  use  for  that  cage." 

"  But  it  is  of  bamboo,  and  will  prove 
something  of  a  curiosity." 

Dick,  however,  would  not  part  with 
the  cage,  even  when  the  agent  offered 
him  twenty  dollars  for  it. 

"  Take  the  money,"  said  I  :  "  you 
know  that  cage  did  not  cost  you  two 
and  a  half  in  Japan,  and  you  have  no 
earthly  use  for  it." 

He  was  still  obstinate,  and  refused 
all  offers ;  so  the  agent  had  to  have  one 
made  before  he  could  move  the  aura- 
barni. No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
snake  safely  out  of  the  bamboo  cage 
than  Dick  had  the  thing  moved  on 
shore,  and  getting  a  dray,  invited  me 
to  go  with  him  up  to  Chinatown. 

"  You  will  see,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
cage  is  worth  more  than  the  snake  "  ; 
and  sure  enough,  when  we  reached  a 
safe  place,  the  cage  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  in  its  false  bottom  was  stored  fully 
five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  opium. 

"  You  see  now  why  I  would  not  sell 
the  thing,  even  when  the  agent  offered 
much  more  than  it  was  worth." 

Dick  made  a  handsome  sum  out  of 
this  venture  ;  and  this,  combined  with 
what  he  had  accumulated  during  the 
past  few  years,  induced  him  to  go  into 
smuggling  upon  a  larger  scale.  An 
opening  was  presented  at  that  time,  as 
a  firm  of  cigar  manufacturers  that  had 
been  shipping  goods  into  Mexican  ports 
wanted  a  trusty  man  to  take  charge  of 
a  sloop  that  they  had  recently  fitted  up 
for  this  trade.  Dick  invested  what 
money  he  had  in  goods  suitable  for 
this  contraband  traffic.  He  offered  me 
a  good  situation  on  the  little  vessel,  and 
I  accepted  it. 

We  ran  down  the  coast  till  within  a 
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few  miles  of  Mazatlan,  and  laid  by  until 
night.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
for  a  pilot,  and  about  dark  he  came  on 
board,  and  we  slowly  moved  down  the 
coast,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
crept  into  the  harbor. 

Either  the  officers  were  more  watch- 
ful than  usual,  or  some  one  betrayed 
us ;  for  about  the  time  we  fairly  began 
unloading  the  goods,  a  boat  filled  with 
armed  Mexicans  swept  down  upon  us 
and  captured  all  we  had  on  board. 

Dick  stormed  and  swore  at  his  ill 
luck,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  and  during 
the  day  that  followed  our  capture  the 
goods  were  removed  and  stored  in  an 
old  adobe  building  not  far  from  the 
water.  In  the  afternoon  Dick  went  on 
shore  and  studied  the  situation.  That 
night  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  over 
something  carefully,  and  did  not  want 
to  be  disturbed.  The  next  day  he  went 
ashore  again,  and  though  we  grumbled 
and  found  fault,  for  the  port  was  as  hot 
as  an  oven,  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  it.  When  he  came  off  that  even- 
ing he  had  regained  his  spirits,  and 
said, — 

"  Boys,  are  you  willing  to  stand  in 
with  me  and  try  and  get  the  goods 
again  ? " 

"Won't  we  ?"  cried  Tom  Leary,"  and 
bedad  we  will,  and  we  will  give  as  good 
as  they  send  us,"  thinking  that  the 
seizure  was  meant  to  be  by  force,  and 
ready  at  once  for  a  skirmish  with  the 
Mexicans. 

"I  don't  mean  to  have  any  fight  for 
them,  but  to  try  strategy,"  said  Dick 
in  reply. 

"There  is  nothing  so  good  for  a 
Greaser  as  a  stout  stick,"  cried  Tom, 
sorry  that  he  was  not  to  get  a  crack  at 
the  head  of  some  of  our  enemies. 

Dick  briefly  explained  his  plan,  and 
the  part  we  were  expected  to  play  in  it, 
and  as  the  boys  saw  prospect  of  excite- 
ment they  readily  agreed  to  assist  him 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Three  men  were 
stationed  to  guard  the  building  where 


the  goods  were  stored.  These  were  all 
well  armed,  and  the  only  way  the  arti- 
cles could  be  obtained  without  blood- 
shed was  to  induce  the  men  to  leave 
their  post.  Dick  had  found  out  that 
one  of  them  was  an  inveterate  gambler, 
one  was  too  fond  of  mescal,  while  the 
third  was  greatly  in  love  with  a  married 
woman  of  rather  questionable  charac- 
ter. This  had  occupied  his  time  on 
shore,  and  he  now  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  special  weakness  of 
each  man. 

The  gambler  was  informed  during 
the  night  that  a  party  of  his  country- 
men—  some  four  or  five  of  those  who 
were  to  handle  our  goods — were  playing 
monte  a  short  distance  from  where  he 
was  stationed,  and  he  immediately 
posted  off  to  the  spot.  He  had  been 
gone  but  a  short  time  when  the  woman 
came  by,  and  after  a  whispered  word  or 
two  the  second  man  told  his  comrade 
that  one  was  just  as  good  as  a  dozen  to 
watch  the  building,  and  away  he  went. 
The  third  was  more  trustworthy  than 
his  companions,  and  did  not  desert  his 
post.  He  however  accepted  the  bottle 
that  a  friend  of  ours  presented  him 
with,  little  thinking  that  it  contained 
something  within  the  mescal  that  would 
soon  put  him  to  sleep.  One  of  our  men 
who  had  been  stationed  near  by  now 
rowed  out  to  the  sloop,  and  gave  us  no- 
tice that  all  was  ready. 

Taking  our  largest  boat  and  five  good 
men  beside  himself,  Dick  put  off  on 
what  we  all  knew  was  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking. Should  the  officers  catch  us 
breaking  into  the  building  to  recover 
our  goods,  they  would  shoot  us  down 
without  hesitation  ;  while  if  we  were 
captured,  we  knew  that  we  would  at 
once  be  thrown  into  a  Mexican  dun- 
geon and  loaded  with  chains.  We  there- 
fore worked  with  the  greatest  caution, 
yet  with  as  much  celerity  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  had  the 
most  valuable  goods  once  more  on 
board  the   sloop,   and    leaving  the   re- 
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mainder  we  at  once  set  sail,  hoping  to 
get  clear  of  the  coast  by  daylight.  As 
ill-luck  would  have  it  the  wind  failed  us 
just  at  the  time  we  needed  it  most,  and 
when  dawn  appeared  we  were  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  alarm  soon  spread  on  shore  that 
the  storehouse  had  been  robbed,  and 
that  the  daring  Gringos  were  still  near 
at  hand.  In  a  short  time  three  boats 
filled  with  armed  men  pulled  off  and 
made  directly  for  the  sloop. 

"  We  are  in  for  it  now,"  cried  Dick, 
cursing  roundly  as  the  boats  came 
quickly  on. 

At  that  instant  the  wind  freshed  and 
the  sloop  made  some  headway  farther 
from  the  shore,  yet  the  boats  were  still 
drawing  near. 

Suddenly  Ross  turned  to  us  and  said, 
"Boys,  are  you  willing  to  fight  ? " 

"  That  we  will,"  responded  Tom  Wil- 
son, a  burly  Irishman,  who,  like  his 
namesake,  Tom  Leary,  was  ready  in  a 
moment  when  a  fight  of  any  kind  was 
on  hand. 

"  Get  your  guns  ready,  then,"  cried 
Ross,  "  I  have  all  I  have  in  the  world 
on  board  this  sloop,  and  it 's  fifty  dollars 
apiece  to  each  of  you  if  we  win  in  this 
skirmish." 

This  offer  stimulated  even  our  China 
cook,  Ah  Yet,  and  he  rushed  down 
below,  and  soon  returned  with  a  long, 
keen  -  edged,  and  murderous  -  looking 
knife. 

Dick  came  where  I  was  standing  and 
said,  "  I  don't  want  to  get  in  a  fight  if 
we  can  help  it,  but  I  mean  to  keep 
these  goods,  if  we  have  to  kill  every 
Greaser  on  board  those  boats." 

I  could  see  by  his  knitted  brow  and 
determined  manner  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  fight  to  the  last,  rather 
than  be  captured. 

"  It 's  meself  that 's  armed  and 
equipped,"  at  that  moment  cried  Tom 
Leary,  coming  on  deck  with  a  stout 
club,  three  or  four  feet  long. 

The  boys  raised  a  shout  at  his  arms, 


but  Tom  flourished  the  stick  about  his 
head  in  a  way  that  showed  he  had  had 
much  practice  with  a  shillalah,  and 
cried,  "  Faith,  and  I  '11  do  more  work 
with  this  bit  of  a  stick  than  you  with 
your  guns." 

The  wind  freshened  one  moment  and 
died  away  the  next,  so  that  we  were 
kept  in  hot  water  all  the  time.  The 
boats  kept  steadily  at  work,  and  now 
they  were  drawing  so  near  that  Dick 
was  tempted  to  fire  upon  them. 

"  Wait,"  I  cried,  "  let  them  fire  first, 
and  we  will  feel  more  justified  in  return- 
ing their  shots." 

They  kept  pulling  straight  for  the 
sloop,  evidently  believing  that  we  did 
not  mean  to  fire  upon  them  at  all.  When 
they  were  so  near  that  Dick  saw  every 
shot  would  tell,  he  sprang  to  the  side  of 
the  sloop  and  shouted  to  the  Mexicans  : 

"  We  are  well  armed  with  rifles,  and 
if  you  attempt  to  come  on  board  we  will 
kill  you." 

Dick  was  standing  in  full  view  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  they  hesitated  for  a 
moment ;  but  after  a  brief  consultation, 
the  officer  in  charge  cried,  "  Give  way," 
and  on  they  came. 

Dick  now  sprang  up  on  the  rail,  and 
shouted,  "  I  give  you  fair  warning ;  the 
first  man  that  attempts  to  set  his  foot 
on  this  deck  will  be  shot  down." 

At  that  second  a  man  in  one  of  the 
boats  raised  his  gun,  and  the  next  in- 
stant a  report  rang  out  over  the  still 
water,  and  Dick  Ross  fell  back  dead. 
We  instantly  returned  the  fire,  and  two 
or  three  men  must  have  been  wounded. 
This  checked  the  advance  for  a  second, 
and  just  at  that  time  the  wind  came  on 
fresh,  and  catching  our  sails  that  were 
already  set,  quickly  carried  us  out  of 
reach  of  the  enemy. 

Poor  Dick  !  We  carried  him  tenderly 
to  his  little  cabin,  and  tried  all  means 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  but  it  was 
useless  ;  and  Dick  Ross,  as  true  a  man 
as  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  best  sailors 
that  ever  crossed  the  Pacific,  breathed 
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his  last  within  a  few  minutes.  We  San  Francisco  we  all  quit  the  sloop, 
buried  his  body  at  sea,  continued  on  and  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
our  voyage,  and  disposed  of  the  goods  with  smuggling  where  lives  had  to  be 
we  had  on  board  ;  but  on  our  return  to    risked  to  carry  it  out  successfully. 

6".  vS.  Boynton. 


THE   INDIAN   QUESTION. 


Principles  are  best  understood  in 
the  light  of  experience.  Some  prin- 
ciples, logically  true,  are  found  on  trial 
to  be  practically  inapplicable,  especially 
so  in  dealing  with  Indian  tribes. 

It  is  logically  true  that  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  appliances  ought  to  elim- 
inate their  barbarism,  and  inspire  a 
better  humanity.  But  experience  has 
taught  us  that  this  result  is  dependent 
on  conditions  without  the  fulfillment 
of  which  those  appliances  become  as 
pearls  before  swine,  which  they  "  will 
trample  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again 
and  rend  you."  It  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  Indians  that  they  will  take 
kindly  to  Christianity  and  to  the  virtues 
of  civilization  without  forcible  restraint, 
not  because  they  are  Indians,  but  be- 
cause of  their  surroundings,  because  of 
their  exposure  to  the  corruptions  of  a 
corrupt  civilization.  We  overrate  their 
moral  strength  even  under  the  best 
appliances,  and  we  underrate  the  power 
of  the  bad  influences  to  be  overcome, 
when  we  promise  ourselves  the  good 
results  at  which  we  aim  without  legal 
power  to  resist  those  influences. 

Experience  is  the  best  schoolmaster 
in  this,  as  in  everything.  The  writer 
entered  the  government  service  in 
Washington  Territory  when  the  white 
population  was  sparse,  and  when  Indians 
were  numerous.  The  government  serv- 
ice was  thoroughly  organized.  Agen- 
cies were  established  over  all  the  tribes, 


and  equipped  with  the  best  appliances 
that  the  Department  then  recognized. 
The  reasonable  expectation  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  was  that  the  In- 
dians would  gradually  take  on  the  forms 
of  civilization.  Vast  sums  of  money 
were  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  industrial  schools,  and  for  instruction 
in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  and  in  letters. 
But  the  results  were  disappointing.  The 
fruits  of  these  expenditures,  after  many 
years  of  experiment,  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  Indians  were  still  in  their 
blankets  and  their  primitive  lodges,  liv- 
ing by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  Their 
reservations  were  uncultivated,  and  by 
most  of  the  tribe  were  deserted,  while 
they  encamped  about  white  settlements, 
near  towns,  lumbering  mills,  seaports, 
and  mining  places,  where  they  had  easy 
access  to  facilities  for  drunkeness  and 
debauchery.  Of  domestic  purity  they 
knew  nothing.  Polygamy  was  the  rule, 
and  single  marriage  the  exception.  The 
number  of  a  man's  wives  was  limited 
only  by  his  money,  his  horses,  or  his 
blankets,  which  were  legal  tender  in 
the  purchase  price  of  women,  who  were 
always  a  merchantable  commodity.  So- 
cial intercourse  with  the  white  race  was 
common,  but  confined  to  the  lowest 
level  of  white  society.  That  intercourse, 
instead  of  elevating  the  Indian  race  to 
a  higher  social  plane,  tended  to  debase 
the  white  race  to  the  level  of  Indian 
life.     Illicit  intercourse  between  white 
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males  and  Indian  females  was  the  rule, 
to  which  there  was  almost  no  exception, 
which  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  law 
of  society  were  powerless  to  restrain. 

Reverend  James  H.  Wilbur  and  his 
wife  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ya- 
kima Agency  in  1864.  They  had  been 
there  before  in  the  capacity  of  teachers, 
and  had  gathered  a  school  and  inaugu- 
rated the  work  of  education.  In  1864 
Mr.  Wilbur  assumed  control  as  agent 
for  the  tribe.  The  reservation  is  large, 
lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Yakima  River, 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
some  seventy  miles  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

Fort  Simcoe,  fitted  up  as  a  military 
post  at  great  expense  during  the  Indian 
wars  of  an  earlier  date,  had,  with  all  its 
improvements,  been  turned  over  to  the 
Indian  Department  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  agency.  In  it  were  plenty  of 
buildings  for  school,  shops,  and  tene- 
ments for  agent  and  all  employed.  The 
reservation  embraced  an  extensive  tract 
of  rich  interval  land  favorable  for  agri- 
culture, and  also  sections  of  pine  timber 
easily  available  for  the  use  of  the  tribe 
in  building  and  fencing. 

The  first  measure,  preliminary  to  all 
others  in  the  line  of  civilization,  was  the 
interdiction  of  all  illicit  intercourse. 
White  men  were  excluded  from  the 
reservation,  and  Indians  were  inhibited 
from  camping  outside  its  limits,  and 
gradually,  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  permit,  the  Christian  law  of 
marriage  was  established  and  polygamy 
was  abolished.  This,  as  all  experience 
has  proved,  is  a  gradual  process  and  is 
the  work  of  time. 

Having  the  tribe  thus  environed  and 
protected,  Mr.  Wilbur  proceeded  to  set 
on  foot  a  system  of  measures  in  educa- 
tion, in  practical  husbandry,  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  in  religious  instruction, 
which  in  a  few  years  resulted  in  giving 
improved  farms,  comfortable  homes, 
large  crops  of  grain,  and  herds  of  live 
stock  to  the  Indians,  in  the  establish- 


ment of  religious  services  at  two  differ- 
ent points  several  miles  remote  from 
each  other,  at  each  of  which  was  built  a 
commodious  chapel,  where  the  Indians 
convened  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  in 
crowds  for  worship,  and  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  regular  church,  which  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  grew  in  spiritual 
power  which  was  felt  by  the  whole  tribe. 
Native  preachers  were  raised  up  —  men 
of  earnest  piety  and  of  great  usefulness 
in  carrying  on  the  religious  work  of  the 
reservation.  Harness  making,  shoemak- 
ing,  wagon  making,  and  blacksmithing 
were  added  to  the  mechanical  industry 
of  the  agency,  and  Indian  boys  were 
trained  in  the  several  trades,  and  in  the 
making  of  charcoal,  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  which  were  consumed  in  the  black- 
smith shop. 

After  a  few  years  not  less  than  25,000 
bushels  of  wheat  was  reported  as  the 
annual  product  of  the  reservation,  be- 
sides corn,  oats,  barley,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  quantity  of  horses  and  cattle 
owned  by  the  Indians  ran  up  into  the 
thousands.  A  flour-mill  and  saw-mill 
were  also  kept  in  operation,  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  the  tribe. 

Under  this  regime  there  was  no  dis- 
trust of  the  possibility  of  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  the  Indian  race.  The 
idea  became  actualized.  The  whole 
tribe  was  put  under  instruction,  and  at 
the  same  time  under  restraint  and  pro- 
tection, and  the  work  went  on  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  observers. 
The  family  relation  being  restored  to 
its  normal  condition,  the  tribe  instead 
of  waning  in  numbers  became  numeri- 
cally stronger,  and  at  the  same  time  so- 
cially happier. 

Thus  far  facts  justify  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  reclaiming  the  Indian 
race  and  of  giving  to  them  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  But  how  would  it  be, 
say  with  the  Yakima  Nation,  if  left 
without  the  restraints  and  appliances 
by  means  of  which  they  were  reclaimed  ? 
The  events  of  history  which  transpired 
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in  one  short  year  will  throw  light  on 
this  very  important  question. 

After  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
War  Department  had  on  its  hands  a 
large  number  of  supernumerary  army 
officers,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  sign 
their  vouchers  and  draw  pay  from  the 
government.  The  United  States  was 
borne  down  under  the  weight  of  an 
enormous  war  debt,  the  interest  of 
which  was  consuming  all  its  resources. 
President  Grant,  with  an  honest  desire 
to  retrench  expenses  and  economize 
the  public  service,  conceived  the  idea 
of  assigning  to  duty  the  supernumera- 
ries of  the  army  in  the  Indian  service, 
by  relieving  the  civil  officers  who  were 
paid  by  the  Interior  Department,  and 
by  substituting  military  men,  whose 
pay  was  provided  for  out  of  the  War 
Department,  thus  saving  to  the  treasury 
the  salary  of  the  superintendents  and 
agents.  The  expedient  aimed  at  econ- 
omy, by  giving  the  idle  men  of  the  army 
a  chance  to  earn  the  money  paid  them 
for  doing  nothing.  Accordingly  the 
civilians  in  the  service  were  all  sus- 
pended, and  ordered  to  turn  over  to  their 
successors  assigned  to  duty  from  the 
army. 

The  history  of  that  experiment,  and 
of  its  disgraceful  failure  everywhere 
throughout  the  Indian  service,  would 
require  a  volume  for  its  recital.  I  can 
only  refer  to  its  effect  upon  the  Yakima 
Agency.  Agent  Wilbur,  in  the  meridi- 
an of  his  wonderful  success,  received  an 
order  to  turn  the  Agency  over  to  Cap- 
tain Smith,  a  young  army  officer  with 
no  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  and  as 
totally  unqualified  for  the  duties  as- 
signed him  as  a  man  devoid  of  faith 
would  be  for  those  of  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen.  The  school  was  suspended 
and  a  man  of  straw  was  substituted  for 
the  teacher,  to  sign  the  vouchers  and 
perfect  the  accounts  in  the  school  de- 
partment. Other  employees  were  of  like 
character.  Teaching  was  neglected. 
The  Indians  left  their  farms,  and  dis- 


persed to  the  mountains  for  game  and 
to  the  rivers  for  fish.  All  restraint  was 
broken  down.  The  converted  Indians 
were  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
They  had  none  to  encourage  them. 
Religion  among  Indians  was  a  hissing 
and  a  by-word  among  the  officers  and 
employees,  and  that  they  should  back- 
slide and  fall  away  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  very  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  took  but  a  few  months  to 
bring  the  whole  service  into  notorious 
disgrace,  not  only  at  Yakima,  but 
throughout  the  whole  Indian  country  in 
all  the  States  and  Territories. 

The  friends  of  the  Yakima  Indians 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  brought  it 
to  the  notice  of  Congress.  The  friends 
of  the  Indians  in  other  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  in  other  States  and  Territo- 
ries did  the  same,  and  in  one  year  after 
the  change  a  law  was  passed  that  no  mili- 
tary officer  should  hold  any  civil  position. 

That  let  them  all  out.  The  civilians 
that  had  been  suspended  were  reinstat- 
ed, and  Father  Wilbur  returned  to  Fort 
Simcoe,  to  find  the  agency  impoverished 
and  the  Indians  greatly  demoralized ; 
making  it  necessary  to  begin  back  where 
he  first  started  and  do  over  again  the 
well  begun  work  which  had  been  so 
wantonly  interrupted  and  broken  down. 
But  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  re-estab- 
lish his  old  regime  and  regain  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost,  when  everything 
went  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  and  to  the  im- 
provement and  welfare  of  the  tribe,  and 
continued  so  to  do  till  age  and  infirmity 
compelled  Mr.  Wilbur  to  resign,  leaving 
the  work  in  the  hands  of  a  successor 
well  qualified  by  experience  and  Chris- 
tian sympathy  to  continue  it  without 
interruption. 

The  goal  of  civilization  with  adult 
Indians  is  remote,  and  it  is  the  work  of 
of  a  generation  to  reach  it;  and  they 
who  by  any  Utopian  scheme  expect  to 
reach  it  immediately,  discover  their 
ignorance  of  Indian  character  and  are 
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sure  to  fail.  The  end  is  not  attainable 
by  the  abandonment  of  tribal  relations, 
by  the  gift  of  land  in  severalty,  or  by 
making  them  citizens  with  the  right  of 
franchise.  These  ends  are  the  result, 
not  the  cause  of  civilization.  Civiliza- 
tion must  be  first,  citizenship  with  all 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  which 
that  term  implies  must  come  afterwards, 
if  it  come  at  all. 

The  adult  Indians  do  not  desire  citizen- 
ship. They  know  they  are  not  qualified 
for  it,  and  their  well  being  does  not  in 
any  sense  depend  upon  it.  Their  chil- 
dren, properly  educated,  will  grow  to  it. 
Their  minds  will  reach  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  it  imposes.     But  that  result  is  the 


work  of  time  and  of  education,  and  is  to 
be  hoped  for  only  as  the  children  of  the 
race  mature  in  the  schools  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  adults  do  not  desire  it  and 
will  not  aspire  to  it.  The  condition 
indispensable  to  their  well  being  is  pro- 
tection from  the  incursion  of  the  damn- 
ing scourge  of  licentiousness  and  dis- 
sipation, superinduced  by  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  the  stronger  race. 
Thus  protected  by  the  arm  of  power, 
they  can  be  taught  husbandry,  home, 
domestic  purity,  religion,  and  its  prac- 
tical virtues,  without  which  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Indians  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  security  of  the  white  men  against 
Indian  depredations  on  the  other  are 
impossible. 

C.  A.  Huntington. 


THE  RAIN. 

Long  were  the  hills  dun-colored,  and  the  sky 
Was  cloudless  for  so  many  blinding  days;  — 
The  panting  herds  along  the  trampled  ways 

Sought  for  the  cooling  streams, —  but  they  were  dry; 

No  trickling  rills  from  fountains,  mountain  high! 
Then  in  the  south  crept  up  the  pearly  haze ; 
The  white  clouds  wandered  in  a  golden  maze, 

O,  joy,  the  welcome  rain  was  speeding  nigh  ! 

Now  on  the  plain  the  wind-blown  waiting  seeds 
Spring  into  vivid  green,  the  curtaining  mist 

Of  showered  pearls  veils  each  uplifted  face 
Of  granite  mountain.     Hills  which  sunshine  kissed 
Glow,  emerald  gems,  wrapped  in  fine  filmy  lace, 

While  hurrying  rain-drops  pipe  their  flute-like  reeds ! 

Sylvia  Lawson  Covey. 
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HOUSEKEEPING  IN  LIMA. 


Everybody  keeps  house  in  Lima. 
And  in  making  this  statement  I  use  the 
word  "everybody"  advisedly,  and  not 
at  all  in  a  Pinafore  manner,  that  must 
be  qualified  as  was  the  " never"  of  that 
famous  opera.  Such  a  convenience  as 
a  boarding  house  has  no  existence  in 
this  Spanish-American  city,  and  hotels 
are  only  patronized  by  travelers,  or,  as 
the  hotel  people  themselves  term  them, 
"  transients."  And  this,  not  at  all  on 
account  of  their  expensiveness,  though 
they  are  quite  dear  enough  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  but  because  of  a  sentiment 
prevalent  among  the  native  people, 
which  through  them  affects  foreigners, 
against  the  publicity  of  hotel  life  for  a 
family.  It  is  merely  a  part  of  the  old 
Spanish  conviction  that  the  home  must 
be  guarded  against  the  intrusive  eye  of 
the  outsider,  except  on  festal  occasions. 

From  this  unwritten  law  of  Lima  soci- 
ety arises,  then,  necessity,  sometimes 
inconvenient  enough,  of  leasing  and  fit- 
tingup  ahouse,  even  by  foreigners  whose 
stay  in  the  country  is  uncertain,  and 
whose  usual  ignorance  of  both  its  lan- 
guage and  customs  renders  such  an  un- 
dertaking no  light  one.  And  if  into  the 
matter  must  enter  the  question  of  econ- 
omy, the  effort  to  "settle  down"  be- 
comes even  more  involved. 

The  dwellings  of  the  better  class  of 
permanent  residents  are  large  and  hand- 
somely equipped  in  every  particular. 
But  no  matter  how  pretentious  the 
house,  it  never  occupies  one  whole  build- 
ing. If  located  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  it  must  be  on  the  second 
floor,  or  altos,  the  bajos  (first  floor)  be- 
ing devoted  to  business  of  some  kind, 
and  by  no  means  always  that  of  the 
householder  above.  Through  the  same 
court  pass  daily  to  and  fro  eager  men, 
intent  on  the  gains  of  either  office  or 


shop,  and  the  members  of  a  quiet  family, 
who  usually  reach  their  apartments  by 
means  of  a  handsome  marble  stairway, 
winding  upward  from  a  point  not  visi- 
ble to  the  passer-by  in  the  public  street. 

At  night  both  are  closed  at  once,  the 
house  of  business  and  the  private  resi- 
dence, by  means  of  two  immense  doors, 
(wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of 
a  large  carriage,)  which  swing  together 
with  much  noise,  and  from  whose  tall 
panels  there  opens  a  postern  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  foot  passengers. 
In  the  event  of  a  sudden  street  tumult 
in  the  day  time, — an  occasional  occur- 
rence, as  is  well  known,  among  a  people 
excitable  and  turbulent  to  a  degree, 
—  there  goes  a  cry  through  the  public 
thoroughfares  of  "  Cierra  pitertas" ;  (shut 
doors  !  )  and  bang  !  bang  !  go  the  porte- 
cocheres  together,  all  over  town. 

In  the  more  retired  portions  of  the 
city,  one  family  usually  occupies  the 
bajos,  another  the  altos ;  that  is,  always 
supposing  the  tenants  people  with  easy 
incomes,  and  corresponding  habits  of 
life.  In  the  case  of  the  less  fortunate, 
each  floor  is  subdivided,  in  numbers  in- 
creasing conversely  with  the  decrease 
of  the  householders'  revenues. 

In  the  courts  of  the  large,  fine  houses 
is  almost  always  found  a  miniature  gar- 
den, surrounded  by  tesselated  pave- 
ment, and  surrounding,  often,  a  drip- 
ping fountain  that  makes  gentle  music, 
not  only  for  the  people  below  (who  pay 
for  it),  but,  as  well,  for  the  family  above, 
who  have  but  to  step  out  to  the  gallery 
on  which  all  their  living  rooms  open,  and 
look  downward,  to  see  the  garden  and 
fountain,  and  anything  and  anybody,  as 
well,  passing  in  and  out  of  their  neigh- 
bors' rooms.  But  curiosity,  no  more 
than  a  desire  for  publicity,  seems  to  be 
a  characteristic  of  these   people ;   and 
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they  usually  live  peaceably  and  inde- 
pendently in  this  way,  giving  them- 
selves as  little  concern,  the  one  for  the 
other's  establishment,  as  do  the  deni- 
zens of  our  American  cities  for  neigh- 
bors on  either  side,  only  separated  from 
them  by  thin  brick  walls. 

Of  the  foreigners  who  "keep  house" 
in  Lima,  a  large  number  are  representa- 
tives of  great  European  business  firms, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  "  home  "  office 
with  houses  that  often,  in  their  appoint- 
ments, really  approach  magnificence. 
Sometimes  these  are  in  the  rear  of  the 
offices,  but  more  often  in  the  altos,  the 
company  leasing  the  entire  property. 

During  that  period  when  Peruvian 
railway-building  was  being  carried  on 
extensively,  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  the  con- 
tractor who  had  the  construction  of  so 
many  roads  under  his  control,  occupied 
a  splendid  house,  which,  counting  the 
rooms  of  the  entresol  (a  feature  of  all  of 
the  most  pretentious  Lima  homes),  con- 
tained fifty-one  rooms,  every  one  large 
and  many  immense.  The  court  and 
stairway  were  most  imposing ;  and 
through  the  former,  during  those  gay 
times  when  money  seemed  endless  in 
the  Peruvian  capital,  many  were  the 
gorgeous  equipages  that  rolled  ;  and  up 
the  latter,  many,  many,  the  elegant  men 
and  dainty  women  who  passed,  bidden 
to  the  frequent  generous  entertainments 
provided  by  the  Casa  Meiggs. 

But  among  the  large  numbers  of  for- 
eigners drawn  thither  in  those  days, 
some  there  were  who,  neither  through 
income  nor  inclination,  were  permitted 
anything  more  than  a  comfortable  style 
of  living.  These  had  to  seek  out  actual 
homes,  although  they  knew  that  only  a 
residence  there  of  at  most  a  few  years 
lay  before  them  ;  and  to  secure  dwell- 
ings which  should  combine  the  essen- 
tials of,  first,  no  vast  outlay, —  and  sec- 
ond, enough  attractiveness  to  quell  the 
incipient  homesickness  that  will  at 
times  make  itself  felt  in  a  foreign  land, 
all  reasoning  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing,  becomes    quite   an    involved 


problem.  Of  this  class  were  two  friends 
of  mine,  whose  experience  may  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  what  "housekeep- 
ing" in  Lima  is. 

The  young  wife,  her  mind  full  of  the 
impressions  roused  by  the  splendid  hos- 
pitality of  the  Casa  Meiggs,  went  nightly 
to  sleep,  during  her  brief  sojourn  at  a 
hotel,  with  visions  of  a  Lima  house, 
which  should — oh,  no  !  not  be  grand, 
like  that  where  she  had  dined  soon  after 
her  arrival ;  not  that  by  any  means,  for 
she  knew  well  enough  that  anywhere  in 
this  world  such  luxury  meant  money  — 
more,  much  more  money  than  a  young 
railroad  man  like  her  husband,  were  he 
ever  so  clever  and  ambitious,  could  even 
dream  of;  yet  she  believed  she  might 
arrange  a  model  dwelling  with  all  the 
devices,  and  moderate,  but  telling,  ex- 
penditures which  conceal  certain  subtle 
economies  of  young  housekeepers  in 
North  American  cities. 

Receiving  suggestions  as  to  a  few 
vacant  "  apartments "  known  to  her 
new  friends  in  Lima,  she  forthwith, 
accompanied  by  her  interpreting  hus- 
band, set  out  to  inspect  them.  Some 
were  bajos ;  some,  altos ;  some,  quite 
empty  ;  others,  partly  furnished  ;  but 
all  larger,  far  larger  and  dearer,  than 
anything  they  could  think  of. 

"  Our  friends  must  imagine  you  have 
a  pretty  good  income,"  she  remarked 
smilingly  to  her  husband. 

"  And  so  I  have,  for  the  United 
States,— except  perhaps  New  York," 
responded  the  other,  as  they  left  the 
last  house  on  their  lists. 

Then  they  took  up  the  daily  papers, 
the  husband  (whom  for  convenience  I 
shall  call  Mr.  Gringo)  carefully  trans- 
lating the  advertisements — which,  be 
assured,  held  out  the  same  glittering 
and  veracious  inducements  to  prospec- 
tive tenants,  as  similar  paragraphs  in 
American  journals. 

Together  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gringo  wan- 
dered the  whole  city  over,  finding  some 
houses  at  the  figure  to  which  they 
had  conscientiously  limited  themselves, 
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pretty  nearly  what  they  desired,  barring 
a  too  great  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  town  ;  and  others,  utterly  unfit  for 
the  consideration  of  persons  of  their 
ways  of  life. 

Somewhat  discouraged,  although  her 
standard  had  rapidly  lowered  itself  dur- 
ing this  continued  search,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  splendors  of  the 
Casa  Meiggs  had  become  less  tanta- 
lizing, as  her  quick  mind  was  already 
growing  habituated  to  the  actual,  Mrs. 
Gringo  at  length  found  some  altos,  with 
a  private  staircase  and  grated  gate  at 
the  stairs'  head,  which  promised  far 
better  things  than  any  yet  seen.  It 
seemed  so  much  more  like  home  to  her 
American  mind  to  be  thus  shut  away 
from  others. 

"  And  the  rooms  are  not  so  huge  as 
they  usually  are  in  these  houses,"  she 
said  brightly.  "  A  clear  saving  in  car- 
pets, and  furniture,  too,  for  that  matter." 

"  But  the  outlook — or  rather  the  in- 
look — is  not  very  desirable,"  replied  Mr. 
Gringo,  with  no  reflection  of  Mrs.  G.'s 
brightness  in  his  countenance. 

They  were  standing  on  the  gallery, 
looking  down  into  a  court  filled  with 
odd  pieces  of  household  furniture,  in 
various  stages  of  manufacture.  Here 
was  the  reason,  then,  that  these  desira- 
ble rooms,  in  a  central,  handsome  street, 
these  light,  cheerful  rooms,  with  so 
much  fresher  paper  and  paint  than  any 
they  had  yet  found,  were  to  be  had  for 
so  reasonable  a  figure.  And  here,  too, 
was  made  manifest  the  object  of  the 
private  stairway ;  as  very  few,  if  any 
families,  doubtless,  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  house  which  must  be  entered 
through  difabrica  de  muebles.  Even  as 
they  discussed  the  question,  the  inter- 
mittent hammering  of  two-score  of 
workmen  formed  an  accompaniment  to 
their  voices,  giving  a  gratuitous  proph- 
ecy of  their  future,  if  they  took  the 
house. 

"  Of  course  we  must  put  up  awning- 
curtains  here,  anyway,  to  keep  out  the 
glare,"  said   Mrs.  G.,  "  and  as   for  the 


noise,  if  I  can  stand  it  at  home,  as  I 
shall  be  all  day,  why,  I  think  you  can, 
my  dear  ! "  (Was  not  Mrs.  Gringo  an 
optimist  ?) 

And  so  the  bargain  was  clinched 
with  the  owner  of  the  fabrica,  who  also 
hinted  that  he  might  be  able  to  do 
great  things  for  them  in  the  way  of 
ridiculously  low  prices  of  furnishings. 
He  was  a  German,  speaking  no  English  ; 
but  he  and  Mr.  Gringo  met  upon  the 
common  ground  of  very  bad  Spanish  ; 
good  enough,  however,  to  act  as  a 
medium  for  the  ridiculous  prices,— 
prices  that,  duly  translated  to  the  at- 
tentive wife,  rapidly  accustoming  her 
ears  to  the  new  language,  appeared 
ridiculously  high  instead  of  low. 

For  her  bedroom  suite  she  with  great 
sangfroid  selected  four  pieces  :  —  bed- 
stead, dressing  table,  wash-stand,  and 
wardrobe: — neat  and  in  very  good 
style,  the  base  being  of  French  walnut, 
with  some  light  woods  inlaid  in  promi- 
nent places  ;  and  was  informed  that  the 
cost  thereof  was  eighteen  hundred 
soles  (the  sol  being  the  Peruvian  equiva- 
lent for  the  American  dollar.)  No  won- 
der Mr.  Gringo  had  looked  slightly 
blank,  as  he  received  this  price  from 
the  lips  of  the  suave  German  !  It  was 
"imported,"  you  see!  That  made  all 
the  difference. 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  any  of 
this  native-stained  furniture !  This 
imitation  of  rosewood — and  that  is  all 
they  seem  to  make  here— will  wear  so 
shabby  in  a  little  while." 

After  considerable  parley,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  metallic  bedstead  was  made, 
greatly  reducing  the  price  even  of  the 
despised  imitation  rosewood  stuff,  and 
they  passed  on  to  other  rooms.  Only 
necessities  for  the  dining  room  were 
considered  ;  and  the  very  smallest  num- 
ber of  tables,  chairs,  and  the  like,  for 
the  two  living  rooms,  and  still  the  total 
reached  a  figure  quite  beyond  Mrs. 
Gringo's  farthest-reaching  mental  esti- 
mate. 

"  You  will  not  need  to  buy  much  for 
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your  servants'   rooms,  as   they  always 
prefer  to    bring  their  things.     These 

I  people  are  so  tenacious  of  their  right  to 
their  own  lace-trimmed  sheets  and  pil- 
low cases,  and  as  well,  the  hard  wool 
pillows  of  the  country." 
This  an  acquaintance  kindly  said, 
shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the  country. 
Before  that  event,  the  same  thoughtful 
person  had  advised  the  husband  to  write 
to  his  coming  wife,  that  if  she  desired 
pillows  of  either  feathers  or  eider-down, 
she  must  fetch  them  ;  they  being  a  lux- 
ury unknown  to  the  trade  of  those 
countries. 

Resultingly,  a  part  of  the  extra  bag- 
gage, for  which  the  Panama  Railway 
Company  had  made  her  a  good  round 
charge,  when  crossing  the  Isthmus,  was 
composed  of  feathers ;  these  light,  but 
bulky  articles  of  merchandise,  furnish- 
ing a  safe  convoy  for  various  dainty 
breakables  destined  to  adorn  the  Lima 
home. 

The  carpets,  O,  the  carpets  !  Nothing 
less  than  moquette  had  been  in  Mrs. 
Gringo's  mind's  eye,  but  when  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  again  came  into  their  cal- 
culations, not  only  were  they  put  at 
once  out  of  the  reckoning,  but  even  body 
Brussels,  a  very  great  luxury  indeed  in 
South  America.  English  tapestry,  how- 
ever, though  vivid  enough  in  its  color- 
ing to  make  my  friend  register  a  mental 
vow  to  let  in  all  the  sunshine  possible, 
immediately  the  floors  should  be  cov- 
ered, were  yet  found  to  be  so  superior 
an  article  to  the  American  carpet,  so- 
called,  as  to  furnish  no  unworthy  conso- 
lation for  the  lack  of  something  better. 
A  very  delight  were  the  shops — all 
French — that  fitted  out  the  kitchen ; 
and  the  cooking  utensils,  not  half  as  dear 
as  they  were  prepared  to  find  them, 
after  the  disappointments  in  other  de- 
partments. The  same  was  true  of  the 
porcelain  and  glass,  all  of  which  was  also 
French,  and  in  many  cases,  in  design 
quite  new  to  the  Americans.  Napery 
she  had  brought  in  abundance,  so  that 
had  not  to  be  considered. 


Two  other  items  of  expenditure  quite 
staggered  even  the  optimistic  Mrs. 
Gringo.  Not  a  gas  fixture  was  to  be 
found  in  the  houses.  And  even  the 
very  simple  ones  they  had  to  purchase, 
all  English,  as  are  the  plumbers  them- 
selves on  that  coast—  canny  fellows,  too, 
who  decidedly  did  not  "come  out  for 
their  health," — even  these  simple  ones 
were  very,  very  dear,  as  were  the  bath 
fittings  which  must  also  be  supplied  by 
even  a  temporary  tenant. 

All  things  being  arranged,  the  rooms 
were  duly  swept  and  cleaned  by  a  dusky 
peon,  who  grinned  constantly  at  the 
Senora's  futile  efforts  to  give  directions 
as  to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  his 
task.  Then  in  came  the  carpet  layers, 
who,  much  to  Mrs.  Gringo's  astonish- 
ment, brought  entire  rolls  of  carpeting 
to  the  empty  house,  measured  it  off 
there,  and  there  also  sewed  it,  fastening 
by  means  of  an  awl  one  end  of  each  long 
seam  to  the  wood-work  of  some  door- 
way at  a  height  convenient  to  them  as 
they  swiftly  sewed  away,  standing! 
This  method  proved  satisfactory  enough 
in  the  end,  for  the  strips  were  admir- 
ably matched  together,  and  so  smoothly 
laid  as  to  look  as  if  the  too  bright  roses 
and  lilies  and  mosses  had  grown  upon 
the  floors. 

A  few  engravings  having  been  picked 
up,  at  out-of-the-way  little  dingy  shops, 
indicated  by  certain  friends,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  now  set  themselves  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  hanging  them.  A  casual 
inspection  of  the  prettily  papered  walls 
soon  showed  that  anything  like  picture 
cornice  was  quite  lacking,  as  they  after- 
ward found  was  the  case  in  every  Peru- 
vian dwelling,  this  being  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  walls,  which,  thick  enough 
surely  to  be  solid,  are  in  reality  noth- 
ing but  dried  mud. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
the  method  of  construction  of  the  upper 
story  of  a  Lima  house.  The  walls  of 
the  first  story,  often  three  or  four  feet 
in  thickness,  form  the  base  of  a  net- 
work of  long  reeds,  first  firmly  withed 
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together,  and  after,  cemented  with  the 
material  of  adobes.  Now  and  then  oc- 
curs a  beam,  supporting  cross-beams  of 
the  flat  roof,  which  is  also  largely  com- 
posed of  mother  earth.  Thus  flimsily 
are  buildings  here  constructed,  simply 
on  account  of  earthquakes.  But  this  is 
manifestly  a  method  impossible,  except 
in  a  country  where  rains  are  practically 
unknown. 

The  exterior  of  the  walls  is  stuccoed, 
and  often  handsomely  decorated,  usual- 
ly in  colors  as  vivid  as  the  sunshine 
that  kisses  them ;  while  the  interior  is 
covered  by  a  coarse  canvas,  on  which 
are  pasted  the  papers  that  form  so  im- 
portant a  feature  of  Lima  rooms.  How 
little  does  a  stranger  suspect  the  very 
humble  composition  of  these  buildings. 

Mr,  Gringo  set  forth  at  once  to  pur- 
chase picture  nails  of  one  of  the  dealers 
from  whom  he  had  made  his  art  pur- 
chases, and  who  remarked,  as  he  re- 
peated the  order  to  an  attending  shop- 
man, "  South  American  walls  are  not 
French  walls  ! "  (He  was  French,  hence 
the  precedence  given  France — even  in 
the  matter  of  honses.)  "Neither  are 
they  North  American  walls,  as  you 
have  swiftly  found." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled 
sweetly,  that  Frenchman,  as  he  brought 
forward  from  a  great  cask  the.  sort  of 
nails  that  Lima  walls  required  for  the 
support  of  pictures. 

"Not  those  huge  things!"  objected 
our  American. 

"Assuredly,  yes."  And  he  proceeded 
to  show  his  purchaser  how  far  in  the 
nails  could  penetrate. 

Each  was  about  three  times  the  length 
of  a  ten-penny,  and  went  in,  and  in,  and 
in,  till  nothing  but  its  ugly,  black  head 
was  visible. 

"  The  wire  you  do  not  show  as  in  your 
country,  but  you  place  the  nail  just  be- 
hind the  object  to  be  hung,"  he  then 
explained. 

Thus  informed  and  equipped,  Mr. 
Gringo  returned  to  his  waiting  wife, 
taking  the  precaution  of  hiring  a  car- 


gador1  to  carry  home  the  by  no  means 
small  bundle  (no  purchases  ever  being 
delivered  in  Lima),  and  he  hammered 
and  pounded,  making  his  wife  laugh  till 
she  wept. 

"  I  understand  now  why  we  found  so 
many  of  the  apartments  with  such 
frightfully  torn  wall-papers,"  she  said, 
finally.  "Why,  we  shall  rip  these  all 
to  pieces,  I  am  sure,  when  we  leave  this 
place." 

They  were  at  last  very  comfortably 
installed,  having  temporarily  a  Jamaica 
negro2  on  account  of  his  English  speech, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  a  native  major  domo. 

Mrs.  Gringo,  always  with  the  same 
wholesome  desire  to  save  Mr.  Gringo's 
salary  in  a  foreign  land,  had  at  first, 
even  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  ser- 
vants of  the  Casa  Meiggs,  proclaimed  her 
intention  of  keeping  but  one,  but  was  at 
once  talked  down  by  all  her  new  female 
acquaintances. 

"  You  can  never  find  a  cook  here  who 
can  wait  at  table,  and  no  major  domo  is 
willing  to  cook,"  they  assured  her  ;  so, 
most  unwillingly  she  succumbed,  feel- 
ing herself  very  insignificant  indeed, 
with  these  obsequious  servitors  always 
about  her, — and  when  I  say  "  always  "  it 
is  with  a  reservation.  Every  afternoon 
the  house  for  two  hours  was  quite  de- 
serted ;  each  of  the  men  being  abroad, 
either  for  his  own  pleasure  or  profit. 

It  did  sometimes  occur  to  this  Amer- 
ican housekeeper,  that  with  two  well- 
paid,  able-bodied  men  whose  whole  duty 
it  was  to  serve  her  and  her  husband,  she 
might  have  the  privilege  of  not  being  on 
the  lookout  for  a  possible  summons  to 
the  grating  at  these  hours,  but  she 
never  ventured  to  intimate  as  much. 

To  be  sure,  their  daily  duties  began 
very  early,  and  possibly  pressed  so 
heavily  on  their  constitutions  as  to  de- 

1  These  cargadores  stand  on  nearly  every  corner  of 
the  business  streets,  ready  to  bear  on  their  shoulders 
even  very  large  burdens,  such  as,  in  this  country,  are 
carried  in  carts  or  wagons.  They  also  take  home 
smaller  packages,  for  which,  if  the  distance  be  not  too- 
great,  they  usually  demand  one  real  (a  dime). 

2  Men  servants  are  very  largely  employed  in  Lima. 
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mand  for  them  an  afternoon  respite  of 
some  sort.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however, 
this  respite  they  unfailingly  took,  leav- 
ing the  Sefiora  to  "keep  house  "  till  it 
should  suit  their  convenience  to  return. 


II. 


Somewhat  after  six  each  morning, 
the  cook,  bearing  a  great  basket  on  his 
arm,  set  forth  for  the  plaza,  as  the  mar- 
ket place  is  simply  designated  in  South 
American  cities.  This  morning  walk, 
instead  of  being  regarded  a  hardship  by 
Lima  cooks,  is  instead  considered  not 
only  a  privilege,  but  a  distinct  perqui- 
site as  well ;  for  when  conferring  with 
the  housekeeper  about  the  proposed 
situation,  the  first  question  by  the  ex- 
pectant monarch  of  the  kitchen  is  not, 
"  How  much  wages  do  you  give  ? "  but 
rather,  "  How  much  money  do  you 
allow  me  for  marketing  ?"  Out  of  this 
sum  nightly  deposited  in  his  hands,  he 
is  bound  to  feed  the  family  well,  always 
however,  retaining  the  privilege  of 
"knocking  down  "  as  much  out  of  it  as 
possible.  But  in  most  houses  this  func- 
tionary needs  occasional,  if  not  frequent 
reminders,  that  he  goes  to  the  plaza  to 
serve  his  employers  rather  than  himself, 
as  becoming  accustomed  to  a  certain 
routine  like  much  other  fallible  human- 
ity, he  grows  careless,  and  by  degrees 
indifferent  and  rapacious,  gradually  in- 
creasing his  little  commissions  to  the 
too-evident  deterioration  of  the  table  he 
spreads. 

If  I  said  "he  walked  forth,  bearing 
his  basket,"  I  must  add  that  he  returned 
without  any  burden  whatever;  for  now, 
being  full,  the  hamper  must  needs  be 
borne  by  one  of  the  many  tattered  urch- 
ins waiting  about  for  the  purpose,  eager 
to  turn  an  honest  real  so  easily.  Among 
Lima  cooks  this  matter  of  transporting 
the  market  basket  constitutes  almost  a 
badge  of  caste.  It  is  only  those  em- 
ployed in  quite  humble  families  who 
think  for  a  moment  of  doing  anything 
so  menial.     Indeed,  any  bearers  of  bur- 


dens in  the  public  streets  are  appar- 
ently a  race  apart, — a  sort  of  social 
pariahs. 

I  remember  well,  one  day,  when  after 
running  about  shopping  with  a  friend, 
we  looked  for  some  one  to  convey  home 
our  many  purchases.  We  should  have 
bravely  faced  public  opinion,  as  we  had 
done  already  on  various  occasions,  trust- 
ing to  our  evident  foreign  appearance 
to  escape  the  contempt  of  the  chance 
passer-by, — any  eccentricity  being  over- 
looked in  Gringos,  as  knowing  no 
better, — but  this  time  the  bundles  were 
quite  too  numerous,  even  for  our  cour- 
ageous selves  to  undertake.  We  there- 
fore saluted  a  lad  standing  near,  whose 
forlorn  appearance  hinted  at  the  desira- 
bility of  a  small  bonus,  when  he 
promptly,  and  with  dignity  replied, 
"  Soy  caballero,"  (I  vam  a  gentleman,) 
and  as  promptly  carried  himself  and. 
his  rags  to  a  quarter  removed  from  any 
further  chance  of  a  like  damage  to  his 
sense  of  pride  and  honor. 

Let  us,  to  return  to  Mrs.  Gringo's 
cook,  consider  for  a  moment  what  his 
basket  contained,  as  the  muchacho  grin- 
ningly  deposited  it  at  the  stairs'  foot : 

First,  there  were  the  dry  groceries, 
— little  (just  as  little  as  he  could  make 
them)  packages  of  sugar,  flour,  and  the 
like — barely  enough  for  one  day's  con- 
sumption ;  then  the  delicious  (but  very 
dear)  wee  pats  of  fresh  butter,  done  up 
most  appetizingly  in  green-corn  husks  ; 
then  the  meats  required  for  two  hearty 
meals,  and  lastly,  the  fruits — oranges, 
bananas,  pineapples,  chirimoyas,  paltas, 
and  granadillas.  Among  the  last  three, 
the  patta, or  alligator  pear,  is  now  too  well 
known  in  California  to  need  descrip- 
tion. Of  the  chirimoya  (queen  of  tropi- 
cal fruits)  a  very  poor  impression  can 
be  given  to  those  who  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  tasting  it.  It  is  a  com- 
bination, in  flavor,  of  ice-cream  and 
bananas,  and  its  inside  greatly  resem- 
bles the  former  in  appearance,  being 
eaten  with  a  spoon.  (Its  outside  always 
reminded  me    o     a   rhinoceros's  hide.) 
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In  India  it  is  known  as  the  custard 
apple. 

The  granadilla  is  simply  the  fruit  of 
the  passion-vine,  and  more  valued  for  its 
thirst-quenching  properties,  in  a  coun- 
try where  ice  is  a  luxury  to  be  consid- 
ered only  by  the  very  rich,  than  as  an 
eatable.  It  is  called  granadilla,  (little 
granada,)  on  account  of  its  great  like- 
ness, in  internal  composition,  to  the 
granada  (pomegranate).  Although  lit- 
tle known  outside  the  Spanish  countries, 
it  is,  I  at  least  believe,  immensely  supe- 
rior to  the  latter  far-famed  fruit. 

Many  other  tropical  fruits  are  sold  in 
Lima  markets,  but  are  little  used  by 
foreigners.  The  mango  is  one  ;  in  Peru, 
there  are,  I  have  been  told,  over  eighty 
varieties, — all,  to  my  taste,  equally  nau- 
seous. 

When  the  Jamaican  had  duly  arranged 
his  family  rations,  his  next  duty  was  to 
prepare  the  first  breakfast  of  the  patron 
and  the  senora.  And  this  was,  surely,  not 
a  matter  to  tax  greatly  his  manly  powers. 
First,  he  lighted  his  anafre,  (a  sort  of 
spirit-lamp  tea-kettle,)  and  waited  till  the 
water  should  boil.  In  these  countries 
fuel  is  so  dear  and  scarce,  that  for  all 
small  culinary  operations  the  cheap  al- 
cohol, made  on  the  sugar  haciendas,  is 
used. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  make  his  coffee 
in  a  tiny  French  filter,  replacing  the  tea- 
kettle with  an  open  pan  containing  a 
portion  of  the  fresh  milk  just  received 
from  the  milk-woman,  (of  whom,  more 
anon).  This,  duly  boiled,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  cream-jug,  and  a  loaf 
of  bread  (just  delivered,  also,  by  the 
pattadero),  added  to  the  tray  of  the  ma- 
jordomo,  previously  engaged  in  cleaning 
the  gallery  and  stairs,  and  dusting  the 
great  awning  curtains,  that,  be  it  remem- 
bered, cut  off  the  view  of  the  factory 
below. 

Now  all  was  ready  for  delivery  at  the 
bedroom  door.  And  verily,  anything 
more  delicious  than  this  early  coffee  and 
bread  and  butter  in  Lima  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive.    The  coffee  itself,  brought  from 


the  uplands  of  the  interior,  and  so  lim- 
ited in  quantity  as  to  forbid  exportation, 
is  unexcelled  in  quality  anywhere. 

Then  the  butter,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  is  the  perfection  of  delicacy,  and 
the  bread  is — as  says  the  phrase  in  an 
"  Ollendorf  "  exercise — "  the  good  bread 
of  the  French  baker"  ;  and  that,  to  one 
who  knows  real  French  bread  (not  the 
sour  imitation  sold  in  so  many  of  our 
cities),  is  surely  enough  praise. 

The  milk  supply  of  Lima  comes  from 
the  valleys  thereabouts.  It  is  usually 
good,  the  owners  of  cows  being  still  so 
unsophisticated  as  to  forget  that  water 
(though  dear  enough  in  some  South 
American  towns)  is  cheaper  than  milk  ; 
and  the  milkmen  are  all  women,  who 
ride  on  trotting  donkeys  through  the 
streets,  their  cans  strapped  to  the  ani- 
mals' flanks.  They  cry  out,  from  time 
to  time,  in  a  falsetto  that  sounds  shrilly 
through  the  deserted  thoroughfares  in 
the  early  morning,  "  Leche  !    Lecke!" 

After  the  simple  first  breakfast  would 
begin  the  tap-tapping  in  the  bajos ;  a 
not  always  welcome  reminder  that 
another  day's  work  had  begun.  The 
porte  coclieres  all  about  would  be  flung 
open,  and  the  tread  of  the  footsteps  of 
men  and  beasts  be  heard  in  the  narrow 
streets,  whose  cobblestones  deadened 
no  reverberations.  And  the  bells  of 
the  old  church  on  the  corner  would 
take  a  hand,  too,  in  rousing  the  neigh- 
borhood to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities. 
Soon,  very  soon,  there  was  life  enough 
all  about. 

At  ten  o'clock,  or  half  past,  came  the 
second  breakfast,  into  which  the  Jamai- 
can had  to  put  considerably  more  effort 
than  with  the  early  one  ;  for  it  was  as 
elaborate  a  meal,  in  its  way,  as  the 
dinner. 

It  began,  invariably,  with  a  soup ; 
a  soup  essentially  of  the  country,  and 
toothsome  to  a  degree.  It  is  here,  in- 
stead of  in  separate  dishes,  as  at  dinner, 
that  we  find  the  fresh  vegetables, — bits 
of  green  corn  on  the  ear,  and  floating 
peas,  or  the  like,  often  a  great  addition 
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to  the  appearance  and  flavor  of  the 
pot  age. 

Then  came  an  omelette,  or  some  such 
dish  ;  and  then  (if  nothing  more  inter- 
vened) the  unfailing  beef -steak, — which, 
by  the  way,  is  called  "beef-steak"  or 
its  nearest  possible  approach,  bif-tek,  in 
Spanish,  as  well  as  French  countries, — 
and  after,  fruits  and  coffee. 

Now  the  family  relapsed  into  quiet 
for  the  day ;  the  Senora  usually  going 
out  late,  and  returning  only  in  time  for 
dinner ;  a  meal  not  materially  differing 
from  our  own  evening  repast.  And 
here,  just  a  word  as  to  how  "the  Se- 
nora" dressed  for  the  street. 

Before  the  irruption  of  European 
ladies  on  the  South  Pacific  coast,  no 
women  appeared  abroad  unless  pro- 
tected by  the  manta,  a  black  crepe  gar- 
ment, covering  most  gracefully  the 
head,  neck,  and  the  entire  person.  In 
these  latter  days,  however,  after  four 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  ladies  wear 
hats  or  bonnets.  While  out  in  the 
morning  in  the  manta,  it  is  decidedly 
not  etiquette  for  a  woman  to  be  recog- 
nized by  a  male  friend,  however  well  he 
may  know  her.  Indeed,  he  may  meet 
her  a  dozen  times,  passing  her  by  as  a 
stranger,  and  the  thirteenth,  if  she  have, 
meantime,  changed  the  manta  tor  a  hat, 
salute  her  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 
A  little  girl  or  young  miss  never  appears 
on  the  street  unattended. 

After  some  weeks  of  the  Jamaican's 
reign,  Mrs.  Gringo,  having  meanwhile 
devoted  herself  assiduously  to  the  study 
of  Castilian  (as  these  people  prefer  call- 
ing the  Spanish  tongue),  thought  her- 
self sufficiently  at  home  in  the  language 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  possession  of  two  servants  speak- 
ing  no    English ;    and    greatly   to   the 


negro's  surprise,  she  told  him  as  much, 
and  straightway  replaced  him  with  a 
woman  of  the  country. 

As  she  was  a  type,  she  is  worth  a 
brief  description.  Erect  and  slight,  as 
are  these  women  in  youth,  with  the  firm, 
swift  tread  of  females  of  even  mixed 
Spanish  blood,  she  had  a  dark  but  bright 
face,  from  which  looked  out  the  velvety 
eyes  that  seemed  her  only  inheritance 
from  Indian  ancestors,  and  a  broad,  low 
brow,  whose  adornment  of  satiny  black 
hair  was  smoothly  brushed  away,  ter- 
minating in  two  long  braids  in  the  back. 
When  she  smiled,  which  was  often,  she 
showed  a  faultless  set  of  teeth,  a  perfect 
delight  to  the  eye. 

Her  ways  about  the  kitchen  proved 
quite  as  nice  as  her  neatly  kept  person, 
in  its  stiffly  starched  calico  gowns.  She 
proved  also  very  teachable,  and  soon,  to 
Mrs.  Gringo's  great  comfort,  could  re- 
produce some  of  the  "home"  dishes 
for  which  our  Americans  had  secretly 
longed  these  many  days. 

What  was  still  better,  while  she  de- 
manded less  plaza  money  than  her  pre- 
decessor, the  table  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  the  change,  and  Mrs.  Gringo 
began  to  shrewdly  suspect  that  at  least 
one  Jamaican  was  not  perfectly  honest. 
(She  afterward  learned  that  a  strict  re- 
gard for  the  relations  of  meum  and 
tuum  was  not  attainable  by  the  average 
"gentleman"  or  "lady"  of  color  born 
in  Jamaica.) 

She  also  (but  more  pleasantly)  dis- 
covered that,  though  South  American 
houses  mostly  "run  themselves,"  with 
small  interference  from  the  proprietors, 
she  still  had  dealings  enough  with  her 
female  cook  to  give  her  much  added 
confidence  in  the  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

5".  R.  Bogite. 
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OUR  YEAR. 

Strolling  along  the  beach  today 
With  book  in  hand  and  thumb  between  the  poet's  pages, 
And  idly  musing  on  his  latest  word, 
That  "Widowed  Autumn  weeps  behind  her  veil," 
I  mind  me  how  the  poets  still,  in  all  the  ages, 
Have  sung  of  melancholy  days  and  meadows  sere  and  pale. 

And  then  I  glance  across  the  bay 
That  glistens  in  the  glorious  sunshine  of  November, 
To  where  the  sky  and  dainty  tones  of  green 
Are  swiftly  gaining  on  the  stubble  bare  and  brown, 
And  waiting  only  for  the  sweet  rains  of  December 
To  burst  into  a  glory  that  is  all  their  own. 

Sharply  the  hills  of  Monterey 
Are  outlined  'gainst  the  blue  which  over-bends  them ; 
A  wraith-white  mist  steals  up  the  Aptos  shore 
To  hide  itself  amid  a  somber  canon's  gloom, 
And  violets  'wait  the  western  wind  which  sends  them 
Kisses  as  odorous  as  their  own  perfume. 

Only  the  swift,  short  day 
Gives  notice  that  the  year  is  really  dying; 
The  lowering  sun  too  early  bids  farewell 
To  all  the  glorious  beauty  which  he  leaves 
With  night,  and  starlight,  and  the  wind's  soft  sighing, 
And  lingers  on  the  hill-tops  while  he  grieves. 

Ah,  for  the  poet's  gift  to  say 
How  fair  the  miracle  of  resurrection 
Which  comes  ere  yet  the  eyelids  close  in  death. 
How  we  shall  hold  some  later  Bryant  dear, 
Who,  born  upon  this  shore,  shall  sing  with  true  affection 
A  brighter  Thanatopsis  of  our  closing  year  ! 

Isabel  Hammell  Raymond. 
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THE  GUARANY. 

From  the  Portuguese  of  Jose  Martiniano  de  Alencar. 


IX. 


THE  PUNISHMENT. 


The  day  was  rapidly  declining  and 
the  shades  of  night  were  beginning  to 
settle  down  upon  the  dark  green  of  the 
forest.  Dom  Antonio  was  standing  in 
the  doorway  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  with 
his  arm  around  Cecilia's  waist.  The 
setting  sun  shed  its  light  upon  this  fam- 
ily group,  worthy  of  the  majestic  picture 
that  formed  its  background. 

The  nobleman,  Cecilia,  and  her  moth- 
er, with  their  eyes  upon  the  horizon,  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  farewell  ray,  and  sent  a 
last  adieu  to  the  light  of  day,  to  the  en- 
circling mountains,  the  trees,  the  plains, 
all  Nature.  To  them  that  sun  was  the 
image  of  their  life  ;  the  setting  was  their 
last  hour ;  and  the  shadow  of  eternity 
was  already  enveloping  them  like  the 
shades  of  night. 

The  Aymores  had  returned  after  the 
fight  in  which  the  adventurers  sold  their 
lives  so  dearly,  and  more  and  more 
athirst  tor  revenge,  were  awaiting  the 
approach  of  night  to  attack  the  house. 
Certain  this  time  that  the  weakened 
enemy  could  not  resist  a  violent  assault, 
they  had  taken  measures  to  destroy 
every  means  that  might  favor  the  escape 
of  a  single  white  man.  This  was  easy.  Ex- 
cept at  the  stone  steps,  the  rock  was  per- 
pendicular and  inaccessible  on  all  sides. 
The  tree  whose  branches  extended  over 
Pery's  cabin  offered  an  avenue  of  ap- 
proach, but  only  to  one  of  his  strength 
and  agility.  The  savages,  who  did  not 
purpose  that  one  of  the  enemy  should 
escape,  and  least  of  all  Pery,  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  thus  destroyed  the  only 
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means  by  which  a  man  could  leave  the 
rock  at  the  moment  of  attack. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  ax  upon 
the  trunk,  Pery  started  and  sprang  to 
his  carbine,  but  at  once  smiled  and  quiet- 
ly placed  the  weapon  against  the  wall. 
Without  paying  further  attention  to  the 
Aymores,  he  resumed  the  work  he  had 
been  engaged  upon,  and  finished  twist- 
ing a  rope  with  the  fibers  of  one  of  the 
palms  that  formed  the  supports  of  his 
cabin.  He  had  his  plan,  and  to  carry 
it  into  effect  had  begun  by  cutting  down 
the  two  palm  trees  and  carrying  them 
to  Cecilia's  room.  Then  he  split  one 
of  them,  and  was  engaged  all  the  morn- 
ing in  twisting  that  long  cord,  to  which 
he  attached  great  importance.  While 
he  was  finishing  his  work,  he  heard  the 
tree  fall  upon  the  rock  ;  he  went  to  the 
window,  and  his  face  expressed  extreme 
gratification.  The  oleo  had  fallen  against 
the  precipice,  lifting  its  aged,  but  still 
■leafy  and  vigorous,  branches  to  a  great 
height. 

The  Aymores,  at  rest  on  that  score, 
continued  their  preparations  for  the  at- 
tack, which  they  intended  to  make  dur- 
ing the  dead  hours  of  the  night. 

When  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon 
and  twilight  gave  place  to  darkness, 
Pery  went  to  the  hall.  Ayres  Gomes, 
ever  indefatigable,  was  on  guard  at  the 
armory  door ;  Dom  Antonio  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  armchair ;  and  Cecilia, 
sitting  on  his  knee,  was  rejecting  a  cup 
which  her  father  offered  her. 

"Drink,  my  Cecilia,"  said  the  noble- 
man, "it  is  a  cordial  that  will  do  you 
much  good." 

"  To  what  purpose,  father  ?  For  an 
hour,  if   we  have  so  long  to  live,  it  is 
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not  worth  while!"  answered  the  girl 
with  a  sad  smile. 

"You  are  mistaken  !  We  are  not  yet 
wholly  lost." 

"  Have  you  any  hope  ? "  asked  she  in- 
credulously. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  hope,  and  it  will  not 
disappoint  me  ! "  answered  Dom  An- 
tonio solemnly. 

"What  is  it?     Tell  me  !  " 

"Are  you  curious'?"  replied  the  no- 
bleman with  a  smile.  "I  will  tell  you, 
but  only  when  you  have  done  what  I 
ask." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  drink  this  cup  ? " 

"  Yes." 

Cecilia  took  the  cup  from  her  father's 
hand,  and  after  drinking  turned  to  him 
an  inquiring  look. 

"  The  hope  I  have,  my  daughter,  is  that 
no  enemy  will  ever  cross  the  threshold 
of  that  door ;  you  may  trust  your  father's 
word  and  sleep  in  peace.  God  watches 
over  us."  Kissing  her  forehead,  he 
rose,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  placing 
her  in  the  chair,  went  to  see  what  was 
going  on  out  of  doors. 

Pery,  who  had  witnessed  this  dia- 
logue between  the  father  and  daughter, 
was  occupied  in  searching  in  the  room 
for  various  objects  which  he  apparently 
needed.  As  soon  as  he  found  what  he 
wanted,  he  went  toward  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  Cecilia, 
who  had  watched  all  his  movements. 

"  Pery  will  return,  mistress." 

"  But  why  do  you  leave  us  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  necessary." 

"  At  any  rate,  return  soon.  Ought 
we  notto  die  all  together,  by  the  same 
death  ?'" 

The  Indian  was  agitated.  "  No ; 
Pery  will  die,  but  you  shall  live,  mis- 
tress." 

"Why  live  after  one  has  lost  all  one's 
friends  ? " 

Cecilia's  eyes  became  heavy,  her  head 
nodded,  and  she  fell  back  in  her  chair 
overcome  with  sleep.  "No!  —  rather 
die  like  Isabel !  "  murmured  she,  scarce- 


ly awake.  A  peaceful  smile  played  up- 
on her  half-open  lips,  and  a  gentle  and 
measured  breathing  heaved  her  breast. 

Pery  was  frightened  by  this  sudden 
sleep,  which  did  not  appear  natural, 
and  by  the  pallor  that  suddenly  over- 
spread Cecilia's  face.  His  eyes  fell  up- 
on the  cup  standing  on  the  table ;  he 
took  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  remain- 
ing in  the  bottom  on  his  lips  and  tasted 
it.  He  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  but 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  what  he 
had  feared.  He  thrust  aside  the  thought 
that  had  entered  his  mind,  and  remem- 
bered that  Dom  Antonio  smiled  when 
asking  his  daughter  to  drink,  and  that 
his  hand  did  not  tremble  when  he  gave 
her  the  cup.  At  rest  in  this  respect, 
the  Indian,  who  had  no  time  to  lose, 
hastened  to  the  room  he  now  occupied. 

The  night  had  already  set  in,  and  a 
deep  darkness  enveloped  the  house  and 
its  surroundings.  No  extraordinary 
event  had  occurred  to  modify  the  des- 
perate situation  of  the  family  ;  the  sin- 
ister calm  that  precedes  great  tempests 
was  hovering  over  the  heads  of  those 
victims,  who  were  counting  not  the 
hours  but  the  moments  of  life  that  re- 
mained to  them. 

Dom  Antonio  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  hall,  with  the  same  serenity 
as  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  days  of  old  ; 
now  and  then  he  would  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  armory,  look  fondly  upon 
his  wife  kneeling  in  prayer  and  his 
sleeping  daughter,  and  again  resume 
his  walk. 

The  adventurers  standing  near  the 
door  followed  with  their  eyes  the  figure 
of  the  nobleman  as  it  disappeared  in 
the  dim  extremity  of  the  hall,  or  stood 
forth  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  luminous 
circle  that  radiated  from  the  silver  lamp 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  Silent  and 
resigned,  not  one  of  those  men  let  fall  a 
single  complaint,  a  single  murmur  ;  the 
example  of  their  chief  kindled  in  their 
hearts  the  heroic  courage  of  the  soldier 
dying  in  a  holy  cause. 
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Before  obeying Dom  Antonio's  order, 
they  had  executed  the'  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  Loredano,  and  any  one 
at  that  moment  crossing  the  esplanade 
would  have  seen  the  flames'ascending 
around  the  post  to  which  the  friar  was 
bound.  The  Italian  already  felt  the 
fire  drawing  near  and  the  smoke  gath- 
ering in  a  dense  cloud  about  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  rage,  anger, 
and  fury,  that  took  possession  of  him 
in  these  moments  preceding  his  punish- 
ment. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  hall,  where 
the  principal  characters  of  this  story 
were  assembled,  and  where  scenes,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  drama, 
are  to  be  enacted. 

The  deep  calm  that  reigned  in  that 
solitude  had  not  been  disturbed;  all  was 
silent,  and  in  the  thick  darkness  of 
i  night  objects  could  not  be  distinguished 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  Suddenly 
streaks  of  fire  shot  through  the  air  and 
fell  upon  the  building.  They  were  the 
burning  arrows  of  the  savages,  announ- 
cing the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  rain  of 
fire,  a  shower  of  flames  upon  the  house. 
The  adventurers  grew  pale ;  Dom  An- 
tonio smiled. 

"The  moment  has  come,  my  friends. 
We  have  an  hour  to  live ;  prepare  to  die 
like  Christians  and  Portuguese.  Open 
the  doors,  that  we  may  see  the  sky." 

The  nobleman  said  that  they  had  an 
hour  to  live,  because,  having  destroyed 
the  stone  steps,  the  savages  could  reach 
the  esplanade  only  by  scaling  the  rock, 
and  however  great  their  agility  this 
would  consume  at  least  an  hour. 

When  the  adventurers  opened  the 
doors,  a  figure  glided  past  them  in  the 
darkness,  and  entered  the  hall.  It  was 
Pery. 

X. 

A  CHRISTIAN. 

The  Indian  went  at  once  to  Dom  An- 
tonio. 


"  Pery  wishes  to  save  his  mistress." 

The  nobleman  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully. 

"Listen!"  replied  the  Indian.  Put- 
ting his  lips  to  Dom  Antonio's  ear,  he 
spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  a 
quick  and  earnest  tone  :  "  Everything  is 
ready ;  leave  ;  descend  the  river.  When 
the  moon  extends  her  bow  you  will  reach 
the  tribe  of  the  Goytacazes.  Pery's 
mother  knows  you  ;  a  hundred  warriors 
will  accompany  you  to  the  great  city  of 
the  white  men." 

Dom  Antonio  heard  in  profound  si- 
lence the  words  of  the  Indian,  and  when 
he  ended  grasped  his  hand  warmly. 

"  No,  Pery ;  what  you  propose  is  im- 
possible. Dom  Antonio  cannot  abandon 
his  house,  his  family,  and  his  friends, 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  even  to  save 
that  which  he  loves  most  in  this  world. 
A  Portuguese  nobleman  cannot  flee  be- 
fore the  enemy,  whoever  he  may  be  ;  he 
dies  avenging  his  own  death." 

Pery  made  a  sign  of  despair.  "So 
you  do  not  wish  to  save  mistress  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  the  nobleman  ; 
"  my  duty  commands  me  to  remain  and 
share  the  lot  of  my  comrades." 

The  Indian,  in  his  fanatical  devotion, 
did  not  comprehend  how  a  reason  could 
exist  sufficient  to  sacrifice  Cecilia's  life. 
"  Pery  thought  that  you  loved  mistress ! " 
said  he,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 

Dom  Antonio  looked  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  dignity  and  nobility.  "  I 
forgive  the  injury  you  have  done  me,  my 
friend,  because  it  is  another  proof  of 
your  great  devotion.  But,  believe  me, 
if  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  devote 
my  own  life  alone  to  the  barbarous  sacri- 
fice of  the  savages  to  save  my  daughter, 
I  would  do  it  gladly." 

"Then  why  do  you  refuse  what  Pery 
asks?" 

"Why?  Because  what  you  ask  is  not 
a  sacrifice ;  it  is  a  disgrace, —  a  betrayal. 
Would  you  abandon  your  wife,  your 
comrades,  to  save  yourself  from  the  en 
emy,  Pery  ? " 
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The  Indian  hung  down  his  head  with 
discouragement. 

"Besides,  this  undertaking  demands 
strength  that  a  man  of  my  years  can- 
not count  upon.  There  were  two  per- 
sons who  might  have  accomplished  it." 

"  Who  ? "  asked  Pery  with  a  ray  of 
hope. 

"One  was  my  son,  who  at  this  moment 
is  far  from  here  ;  the  other  left  us  this 
morning  and  now  awaits  us, —  Alvaro." 

"  Pery  has  done  what  he  could  for  his 
mistress  ;  you  do  not  wish  to  save  her ; 
Pery  will  die  at  her  feet." 

"Die?"  said  the  nobleman.  "When 
you  have  liberty  and  life  at  your  dis- 
posal ?  Do  you  think  I  will  consent  to 
this  ?  Never  !  Go,  Pery  ;  preserve  the 
recollection  of  your  friends  ;  our  souls 
will  follow  you  on  earth.  Farewell.  Go, 
time  urges." 

The  Indian  lifted  up  his  head  proudly 
and  indignantly.  "  Pery  has  hazarded 
his  life  often  enough  for  you  to  have  the 
right  to  die  with  you.  You  cannot  aban- 
don your  comrades  ;  the  slave  cannot 
abandon  his  mistress." 

"You  do  me  injustice,  my  friend;  I 
expressed  a  wish,  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
you  a  wrong.  If  you  demand  a  share  in 
the  sacrifice,  it  belongs  to  you,  and  you 
are  worthy  of  it ;  remain  !  " 

A  yell  from  the  savages  reverberated 
in  the  air.  Dom  Antonio  made  a  sign 
to  the  adventurers,  and  went  into  the 
armory. 

Cecilia,  asleep  in  the  chair,  was  smiling 
as  if  some  cheerful  dream  were  rocking: 
her  in  her  peaceful  sleep.  Her  some- 
what pale  face,  framed  by  the  fair  tresses 
of  her  hair,  had  the  sweet  expression  of 
happy  innocence.  The  nobleman,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  daughter,  experi- 
enced a  poignant  grief,  and  almost  re- 
pented not  having  accepted  Pery's  offer, 
and  at  least  attempted  this  last  effort  to 
save  her  budding  life.  But  could  he 
prove  false  to  his  past,  and  fail  in  the 
imperious  duty  that  bound  him  to  die  at 
his  post  ?     Could  he  betray  in  his  last 


hour  those  who  had  shared  his  lot  ? 
Such  was  the  sentiment  of  honor  in 
those  ancient  cavaliers  that  Dom  An- 
tonio did  not  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  thought  of  flight  to  save  his  daugh- 
ter. If  there  had  been  any  other  way,  he 
would  have  accepted  it  as  a  favor  from 
heaven  ;  but  that  was  impossible. 

While  his  mind  was  engaged  in  this 
cruel  struggle,  Pery  standing  by  Ce- 
cilia's side  appeared  anxious  still  to  pro- 
tect her  frcm  the  inevitable  death.  He 
seemed  to  be  expecting  some  unforeseen 
succor,  some  miracle,  to  save  his  mis- 
tress, and  to  be  awaiting  the  moment  to 
do  for  her  whatever  was  possible  to  man. 

Dom  Antonio,  observing  the  resolu- 
tion depicted  on  Pery's  face,  became 
again  lost  in  thought.  When,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  his  eyes  were  bright  with  a  ray  of 
hope.  He  went  to  Pery,  and  taking  his 
hand  said  in  a  deep  and  solemn  voice, — 

"  If  you  were  a  Christian,  Pery  ! " 

The  Indian  turned,  greatly  surprised 
at  these  words.     "  Why  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Why  ?  "  said  the  nobleman  slowly. 
"  Because  if  you  were  a  Christian  I 
would  intrust  you  with  the  deliverance 
of  Cecilia,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you 
would  take  her  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  my 
sister." 

The  Indian's  face  became  bright ;  his 
breast  panted  with  happiness ;  his  quiv- 
ering lips  could  scarcely  articulate  the 
whirlwind  of  words  that  came  from  his 
inmost  soul.  "Pery  will  become  a 
Christian  !  "  cried  he. 

Dom  Antonio  gave  him  a  look  moist 
with  gratitude.  "  Our  religion,"  said 
the  nobleman,  "  permits  any  man  in  the 
last  hour  to  administer  baptism.  We 
now  have  our  feet  upon  the  tomb. 
Kneel,  Pery  ! " 

The  Indian  fell  at  the  nobleman's 
feet,  who  laid  his  hands  upon  his  head. 

"Be  a  Christian!  I  give  you  my 
name." 

Pery  kissed  the  cross  of  the  sword 
which  the  nobleman   offered  him,  and 
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rose  proudly,  ready  to  face  every  dan- 
ger to  save  his  mistress. 

"I  refrain  from  exacting  from  you  a 
promise  to  respect  and  defend  my 
daughter.  I  know  your  noble  soul,  I 
know  your  heroism  and  your  sublime 
devotion  for  Cecilia.  But  I  wish  you 
to  take  another  oath." 

"What  is  it?  Pery  is  ready  to  do 
anything." 

"  Swear  that  if  you  cannot  save  my 
daughter,  she  shall  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy." 

"Pery  swears  that  he  will  take  his 
mistress  to  your  sister,  and  that  if  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  does  not  permit  him  to 
fulfill  his  promise,  no  enemy  shall 
touch  your  daughter,  though  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  burn  an  entire  forest." 

"  Very  well  ;  I  am  at  ease.  I  place 
my  Cecilia  in  your  keeping,  and  die 
contented.     You  can  go." 

"Order  all  the  doors  to  be  fastened." 

The  adventurers  obeyed  the  noble- 
man's order,  and  all  the  doors  were 
closed  and  secured.  The  Indian  took 
this  measure  to  gam  time. 

The  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savages, 
which  continued  with  some  interrup- 
tions, approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  it  was  perceived  that  they  were  at 
that  moment  scaling  the  rock.  Some 
minutes  elapsed  in  cruel  suspense. 
Dom  Antonio  placed  a  last  kiss  on  his 
daughter's  forehead ;  Dona  Lauriana 
clasped  her  to  her  bosom,  and  wrapped 
her  in  a  silk  mantle.  Pery  with  atten- 
tive ear  and  eye  fixed  upon  the  door, 
was  waiting.  Leaning  lightly  against 
the  back  of  the  chair,  at  times  he  quiv- 
ered with  impatience,  and  stamped  his 
foot  upon  the  floor. 

All  at  once  a  loud  clamor  resounded 
around  the  house ;  the  flames  licked 
with  their  tongues  of  fire  the  apertures 
of  the  doors  and  windows  ;  the  building 
trembled  to  its  foundation  with  the 
shock  of  the  column  of  savages,  who 
rushed  furiously  into  the  midst  of  the 
conflagration. 


Pery,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  first 
cry,  bent  over  the  chair  and  took  Cecilia 
in  his  arms  ;  when  the  tumult  reached 
the  great  door  of  the  hall,  he  had  already 
disappeared. 

Notwithstanding  the  deep  darkness 
that  reigned  in  every  part  of  the  house, 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant,  but 
went  straight  to  the  room  his  mistress 
had  occupied,  and  passed  out  of  the  win- 
dow. One  of  the  palms  by  the  side  of 
his  cabin  extended  over  the  precipice, 
and  rested  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  that 
the  Aymores  had  cut  down  during  the 
day,  to  deprive  the  occupants  of  the 
house  of  the  last  hope  of  escape. 

Pery,  clasping  Cecilia  in  his  arms, 
placed  his  foot  on  this  frail  bridge,  whose 
convex  surface  was  at  most  but  a  few 
inches  broad.  Any  one  at  that  moment 
turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction  would 
have  seen  in  the  lurid  glare  of  the  con- 
flagration a  rigid  figure  gliding  slowly 
over  the  ravine,  like  one  of  those  phan- 
toms that,  according  to  popular  belief, 
were  wont  to  traverse  at  midnight  the 
ancient  battlements  of  some  ruined 
castle.  The  palm  rocked  to  and  fro,  but 
Pery,  maintaining  his  balance  over  the 
chasm,  advanced  slowly  toward  the  op- 
posite declivity. 

The  shouts  of  the  savages  reverber- 
ated in  the  air  mingled  with  the  noise 
of  the  tacapes,  as  they  shook  the  doors 
of  the  hall  and  the  walls  of  the  building. 
Paying  no  attention  to  the  tumultuous 
scene  he  was  leaving  behind  him,  he 
gained  the  opposite  declivity,  and  grasp- 
ins:  with  one  hand  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ground 
without  the  least  accident.  Then  mak- 
ing a  circuit,  to  avoid  the  camp  of  the 
Aymores,  he  proceeded  to  the  river, 
where  he  found  concealed  among  the 
leaves  the  little  canoe  that  the  occupants 
of  the  house  formerly  used  in  crossing 
the  Paquequer. 

During  his  absence  of  an  hour  after 
leaving   Cecilia   asleep,   he    had   made 
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everything  ready  for  the  hazardous  en- 
terprise that  was  to  save  his  mistress. 
Thanks  to  his  astonishing  activity,  he 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  the  rope  the 
hanging  bridge  over  the  chasm,  ran  to 
the  river,  moored  the  canoe  in  what 
seemed  to  be  the  most  favorable  place, 
and  in  two  trips  carried  to  this  little 
bark,  which  was  to  be  Cecilia's  home 
for  some  days,  everything  that  the  girl 
might  need.  There  were  clothes,  a 
damask  quilt,  which  might  be  used  as  a 
bed,  and  some  provisions  that  were  left 
in  the  house  ;  he  even  remembered  that 
Dom  Antonio  would  need  money  when 
he  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  Pery  did 
not  imagine  that  the  nobleman  would 
hesitate  to  save  his  daughter. 

On  reaching  the  river  bank,  the  In- 
dian laid  his  mistress  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  like  a  child  in  its  cradle, 
wrapped  her  in  the  silk  mantle  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  night  dew,  and  taking 
the  oar,  made  the  canoe  leap  like  a  fish 
over  the  water. 

After  advancing  a  few  yards  he  saw 
through  an  opening  in  the  forest  the 
house  on  the  rock  lighted  up  by  the 
flames  of  the  conflagration,  which  was 
beginning  to  rage  with  considerable  in- 
tensity. All  at  once  a  weird  and  terrible 
scene  passed  before  his  eyes,  like  one 
of  those  fleeting  visions  that  flash  upon 
the  disordered  imagination  and  at  once 
go  out. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  in  dark- 
ness ;  the  fire  had  control  of  the  other 
sides,  and  the  wind  was  driving  it  toward 
the  rear.  Pery  at  the  first  glance  had 
seen  the  forms  of  the  Aymores  moving 
in  the  shadow,  and  the  fearful  and  hor- 
rid figure  of  Loredano  amid  the  flames 
that  were  devouring  him.  Suddenly  the 
front  of  the  building  fell  upon  the  espla- 
nade, crushing  in  its  fall  a  large  number 
of  savages.  It  was  then  that  the  weird 
picture  presented  itself  to  Pery's  eyes. 

The  hall  was  a  sea  of  fire  ;  the  figures 
moving  amid  the  glare  seemed  to  be 
swimming  on  waves   of  flame.     In  the 


rear  stood  out  the  majestic  form  of  Dom 
Antonio  de  Mariz,  erect  in  the  center 
of  the  armory,  holding  aloft  in  his  left 
hand  an  image  of  Christ,  and  with  his 
right  pointing  his  pistol  to  the  dark 
cavern  where  slept  the  volcano.  His 
wife,  calm  and  resigned,  was  clasping 
his  knees  ;  Ayres  Gomes  and  the  few  re- 
maining adventurers,  kneeling  motion- 
less at  his  feet,  formed  an  appropriate 
setting  for  that  statue  worthy  of  a  mas- 
ter's chisel. 

On  the  heap  of  ruins  formed  by  the 
falling  wall  were  seen  the  horrid  fig- 
ures of  the  savages,  like  evil  spirits 
dancing  amid  the  infernal  flames. 

All  this  Pery  saw  at  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye,  like  a  living  picture  lighted 
up  for  a  moment  by  the  instantaneous 
flash  of  the  lightning. 

A  dreadful  explosion  echoed  through- 
out the  solitude ;  the  earth  trembled  ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  river  rose  as  if 
driven  by  a  whirlwind.  Darkness  set- 
tled down  upon  the  rock,  but  a  moment 
before  bright  with  flames,  and  every- 
thing fell  back  again  into  the  deep  si- 
lence of  night. 

A  groan  escaped  from  Pery,  perhaps 
the  sole  witness  of  this  great  catastro- 
phe. But  controlling  his  grief,  he  bent 
to  the  oar,  and  the  canoe  flew  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  Paquequer. 

XI. 

EPILOGUE. 

When  the  sun,  rising  in  the  horizon, 
illuminated  the  plains,  a  heap  of  ruins 
covered  the  banks  of  the  Paquequer. 
Great  fragments  of  rock,  struck  off  at  a 
single  blow  and  strewn  over  the  plain, 
seemed  to  have  leaped  from  the  gigantic 
hammer  of  some  new  Cyclops.  The  em- 
inence on  which  the  house  stood  had 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  seen 
merely  a  wide  fissure,  like  the  crater  of 
some  subterranean  volcano.  The  up 
rooted  trees,  the  torn  earth,  the  black- 
ened  ashes    covering   the    forest,   pro- 
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claimed  that  over  that  region  had  passed 
one  of  those  convulsions  of  Nature  that 
leave  behind  them  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Here  and  there  among  the  piles  of 
ruins  appeared  an  Indian  woman,  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  of  Aymores,  who  had 
remained  to  bewail  the  death  of  her 
friends,  and  to  carry  to  the  other  tribes 
the  news  of  this  terrible  revenge. 

Any  one  at  that  moment  hovering 
over  that  solitude,  and  casting  his  eyes 
over  the  vast  expanse  that  opened 
around  him,  if  his  vision  could  have  pen- 
etrated to  the  distance  of  many  leagues, 
would  have  seen  afar,  moving  rapidly  on 
the  broad  current  of  the  Parahyba,  an 
indistinct  and  shadowy  object. 

It  was  Pery's  canoe,  which,  driven  by 
the  oar  and  the  morning  breeze,  was 
running  with  astonishing  speed,  like  a 
shadow  flying  before  the  first  rays  of 
day. 

All  night  the  Indian  had  rowed  with- 
out a  moment's  rest ;  he  was  not  igno- 
rant that  Dom  Antonio,  in  his  terrible 
revenge, had  exterminated  the  Aymores, 
but  he  wished  to  get  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  calamity  and  draw  near  to 
his  native  plains.  It  was  not  love  of 
country,  always  so  powerful  in  the  hu- 
man heart  ;  it  was  not  eagerness  to  see 
his  cabin,  reposing  on  the  river  bank, 
and  to  embrace  his  mother  and  friends, 
that  swayed  his  soul  at  that  moment 
and  gave  him  such  ardor.  But  it  was 
the  thought  that  he  was  going  to  save 
his  mistress,  and  fulfill  the  oath  he  had 
sworn  to  the  nobleman  ;  it  was  the  pride 
that  took  possession  of  him  when  he 
thought  that  his  courage  and  strength 
sufficed  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and 
accomplish  the  mission  he  had  under- 
taken. 

When  the  sun  in  mid  career  poured 
down  torrents  of  light  upon  the  vast 
wilderness,  Pery  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
shelter  Cecilia  from  the  burning  rays, 
and  brought  the  canoe  to  the  shore  un- 
der the  shade  of  branching:  trees.     The 


girl,  wrapped  in  her  silk  mantle,  with 
her  head  resting  on  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
was  still  sleeping  the  same  tranquil 
sleep  as  the  evening  before ;  her  color 
had  returned,  and  under  the  transparent 
whiteness  of  her  skin  shone  those  rosy 
tints,  that  pleasing  hue  which  only  Na- 
ture, sublime  artist,  can  create. 

Pery  took  the  canoe  in  his  arms  as  if 
it  had  been  a  tiny  cradle,  and  placed  it 
on  the  grass  that  covered  the  bank  of 
the  river;  then  he  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  it,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Cecilia, 
waited  for  her  to  come  out  of  that  pro- 
longed sleep,  which  began  to  disquiet 
him.  He  trembled  when  he  thought  of 
the  grief  his  mistress  would  feel  when 
she  learned  the  calamity  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  answer  the  first  look  of  surprise  that 
she  would  cast  about  her  when  she 
awoke  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 
The  tenderest  mother  would  not  have 
watched  over  her  son  as  this  devoted 
friend  watched  over  his  mistress  while 
her  sleep  lasted.  A  ray  of  the  sun  pen- 
etrating through  the  leaves  and  playing 
on  the  maiden's  face,  a  bird  singing  in 
the  trees,  an  insect  hopping  on  the 
grass, —  everything  that  might  disturb 
her  repose  he  chased  away.  Every  min- 
ute that  passed  was  a  source  of  new- 
anxiety  to  him;  but  it  was  also  a  mo- 
ment more  of  rest  and  quiet  for  her  to 
enjoy,  before  learning  the  misfortune 
that  weighed  upon  her  and  had  deprived 
her  of  her  family. 

A  long  sigh  heaved  Cecilia's  breast ; 
her  pretty  blue  eyes  opened  and  closed, 
dazzled  by  the  light  of  day.  She  passed 
her  delicate  hand  over  the  lids,  as  if  to 
drive  sleep  away,  and  her  clear,  sweet 
look  rested  on  Pery's  face. 

A  low  cry  of  pleasure  escaped  her, 
and  sitting  up  quickly,  she  looked  with 
surprise  and  wonder  around  the  leafy 
pavilion  that  sheltered  her.  She  seemed 
to  be  interrogating  the  trees,  the  river, 
the  sky ;  but  all  was  mute.  Pery  did 
not  venture  to  utter  a  word.     He  saw 
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what  was  passing  in  Cecilia's  heart,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  name  the  first 
letter  of  the  enigma  that  she  must  soon 
understand. 

At  length  the  maiden,  looking  down 
to  see  where  she  was,  discovered  the 
canoe ;  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  to- 
ward the  vast  bed  of  the  Parahyba  flow- 
ing lazily  through  the  forest,  turned 
white  as  the  cambric  of  her  robes.  She 
turned  to  the  Indian  with  trembling 
lips  and  suspended  breath,  and  clasping 
her  little  hands,  cried :  — 

"  My  father  !     My  father !  " 

Pery  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  breast, 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Dead !  .  .  .  My  mother  dead 
too !  .  .  .  All  dead ! "  Overcome 
with  grief,  she  pressed  convulsively  her 
sobbing  breast ;  and  drooping  like  the 
delicate  calyx  of  a  flower  that  night  has 
filled  with  dew,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Pery  could  save  only  you,  mistress  !" 
murmured  the  Indian  sadly. 

Cecilia  held  up  her  head  proudly. 
"Why  did  you  not  let  me  die  with  my 
friends  ? "  cried  she  in  feverish  excite- 
ment. "Did  I  ask  you  to  save  me? 
Did  I  need  your  services  ? "  Her  counte- 
nance assumed  an  expression  of  great 
resolution.  "  Take  me  to  the  place  where 
the  body  of  my  father  rests  ;  it  is  there 
that  his  daughter  should  be.  Then  you 
may  go.     I  do  not  need  you." 

Pery  was  greatly  moved.  "  Listen, 
mistress,"  faltered  he  in  a  submissive 
tone. 

The  maiden  gave  him  so  comman- 
ding, so  sovereign  a  look,  that  he  be- 
came mute ;  and  turning  away  his  face, 
concealed  the  tears  that  moistened  his 
cheeks. 

Cecilia  went  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  turning  her  eyes  in  the  direction 
in  which  she  supposed  the  place  where 
she  had  lived  lay,  knelt  and  offered  up 
a  long  and  fervent  prayer.  When  she 
rcse  she  was  more  calm.  Her  grief  had 
imbibed  the  sublime  consolation  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  balm  that  instills  into  the 


heart  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  life,  in 
which  those  who  have  loved  each  other 
on  earth  shall  meet  again.  She  could 
then  reflect  on  what  had  occurred  du- 
ring the  past  evening,  and  sought  to 
recall  the  circumstances  that  had  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  her  family.  All  her 
recollections,  however,  reached  only  to 
the  moment  when,  already  half  asleep, 
she  was  talking  with  Pery,  and  spoke 
that  frank  and  innocent  word  that  had 
escaped  from  the  depths  of  her  soul. 
"  Rather  die  like  Isabel !  " 

At  the  recollection  of  that  word  she 
blushed  ;  and  finding  herself  alone  in 
the  wilderness  with  Pery,  experienced 
a  vague  and  undefined  disquietude, —  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  and  fear,  the 
cause  of  which  she  could  not  explain. 

Could  this  sudden  distrust  have  its 
origin  in  the  anger  she  had  felt  because 
the  Indian  had  saved  her  life,  and  res- 
cued her  from  the  calamity  that  had 
overwhelmed  her  family  ?  No,  that  was 
not  the  cause.  On  the  contrary,  Cecilia 
knew  that  she  had  been  unjust  to  her 
friend,  who  had  perhaps  accomplished 
impossibilities  for  her ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  instinctive  dread  that  had 
taken  possession  of  her  soul,  she  would 
at  once  have  called  him  to  her  and  asked 
pardon  for  those  harsh  and  cruel  words. 

She  raised  her  eyes  timidly,  and  met 
Pery's  sad  and  beseeching  look.  She 
could  not  resist  ;  she  forgot  her  fears, 
and  a  faint  smile  flitted  across  her  lips. 

"  Pery !  " 

The  Indian  trembled  with  joy,  and 
fell  at  Cecilia's  feet,  whom  he  once  more 
found  the  kind  mistress  she  had  ever 
been. 

"  Forgive  Pery,  mistress  !  " 

"  It  is  you  who  should  forgive  me,  for 
I  have  caused  you  much  suffering  ;  have 
I  not  ?  But  you  must  know  !  —  I  could 
not  forsake  my  poor  father  !  " 

"  He  commanded  Pery  to  save  you  !  " 
said  the  Indian. 

"How?"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "Tell 
me,  my  friend." 
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T  he  Indian  related  the  events  of  the 
previous  evening,  from  the  time  when 
Cecilia  fell  asleep  to  the  moment  of  the 
explosion,  which  left  of  the  house  only 
a  heap  of  ruins.  He  said  that  he  had 
made  everything  ready  for  Dom  Anto- 
nio to  escape  and  rescue  Cecilia,  but 
that  the  nobleman  had  refused,  saying 
that  his  honor  commanded  him  to  die 
at  his  post. 

"  My  noble  father  !  "  murmured  the 
girl,  drying  her  tears. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  after 
which  Pery  concluded  his  narrative,  and 
related  how  Dom  Antonio  had  baptized 
him,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  his  daughter. 

"  You  are  a  Christian,  Pery  ?  "  cried 
she,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  inexpressi- 
ble delight. 

"  Yes  ;  your  father  said  :  '  Pery,  you 
are  a  Christian.    I  give  you  my  name.' " 

"I  thank  thee,  O  God!"  said  the 
maiden,  clasping  her  hands,  and  lifting 
her  eyes  to  heaven. 

Pery  rose  and  gathered  some  delicate 
fruit  for  his  mistress's  repast.  The  sun 
had  broken  its  force  ;  it  was  time  to 
continue  the  journey,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cool  of  evening  to  accom- 
plish the  distance  that  separated  them 
from  the  camp  of  the  Goytacazes.  The 
Indian  approached  the  maiden  timidly, 

"  What  do  you  wish  Pery  to  do,  mis- 
tress ? " 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Cecilia  un- 
decidedly. 

"  Do  you  not  wish  Pery  to  take  you 
to  the  city  of  the  white  men  ? " 

"  Is  it  the  will  of  my  father?  You 
must  carry  it  out." 

"  Pery  promised  Dom  Antonio  to  take 
you  to  his  sister." 

He  placed  the  canoe  in  the  water,  and 
taking  Cecilia  in  his  arms,  laid  her  in 
the  little  boat. 

The  evening  was  superb ;  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  penetrating  through 
the  foliage,  gilded  the  white  flowers 
that  grew  on  the  margin  of   the  river. 


The  doves  began  to  coo  in  the  forest, 
and  the  breeze  came  laden  with  sylvan 
odors.  The  canoe  glided  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  like  a  heron  borne  on 
the  current.  Pery,  seated  in  the  prow, 
plied  the  oar.  Cecilia,  half-reclining  in 
the  stern  on  a  carpet  of  leaves  which 
he  had  arranged,  buried  herself  in  her 
thoughts,  and  inhaled  the  perfumes  of 
the  plants  and  the  freshness  of  the  air 
and  water. 

When  her  eyes  met  Pery's  the  long 
lashes  fell,  and  concealed  for  a  moment 
their  sad  but  sweet  expression. 


The  night  was  still.  The  canoe,  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  river,  threw 
aside  flakes  of  foam,  which  sparkled  for 
a  moment  in  the  starlight,  and  then  van- 
ished like  woman's  smile.  The  breeze 
had  lulled,  and  sleeping  nature  was 
breathing  the  tepid  and  fragrant  calm 
of  American  nights,  so  full  of  enchant- 
ment and  delight. 

The  voyage  had  been  silent ;  those 
two  creatures  abandoned  in  the  midst  of 
the  wilderness,  alone  with  Nature,  sat 
mute,  as  if  they  feared  to  awake  the  deep 
echo  of  the  solitude.  Cecilia  ran  over  in 
her  memory  her  innocent  and  quiet  life, 
whose  golden  thread  had  been  so  cruelly 
broken ;  but  it  was  especially  the  last 
year,  since  the  day  of.  Pery's  unlooked- 
for  arrival,  that  was  pictured  in  her 
imagination. 

Why  did  she  interrogate  thus  the  days 
that  she  had  lived  in  the  calm  of  happi- 
ness ?  Why  did  her  mind  revert  to  the 
past,  and  seek  to  gather  up  all  those 
circumstances  to  which  in  the  careless 
innocence  of  her  earlier  years  she  had 
given  so  little  consideration  ?  She  could 
not  herself  have  explained  her  emotions, 
her  soul  had  been  illuminated  by  a  sud- 
den revelation,  new  horizons  were  open- 
ing to  the  chaste  conceptions  of  her 
mind.  Reverting  to  the  past,  she  won- 
dered at  her  own  existence,  as  the  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  light  after  a  deep  sleep; 
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she  did  not  recognize  herself  in  the  im- 
age of  what  she  had  formerly  been,  in 
the  careless  and  playful  child.  Her 
whole  life  was  changed  ;  misfortune  had 
wrought  this  sudden  revolution,  and  an- 
other sentiment,  still  vague  and  con- 
fused, was  perhaps  about  to  complete 
her  mysterious  transformation  into  a 
woman.  Everything  about  her  partook 
of  this  change  ;  the  colors  had  harmoni- 
ous tints,  the  air  intoxicating  perfumes, 
the  light  soft  reflections,  which  her 
senses  did  not  perceive.  A  flower,  which 
before  was  to  her  but  a  beautiful  form, 
now  seemed  a  sentient  being;  the  breeze, 
which  formerly  passed  like  a  simple 
breath  of  air,  now  murmured  in  her  ear 
ineffable  melodies,  mystic  notes,  that 
found  an  echo  in  her  heart. 

Pery,  thinking  his  mistress  asleep, 
rowed  gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her 
repose.  Fatigue  began  to  tell  upon  him  ; 
in  spite  of  his  indomitable  courage  and 
powerful  will  his  strength  was  exhaust- 
ed. Scarcely  had  he  come  off  conqueror 
in  the  terrible  struggle  with  the  poison, 
when  he  had  entered  upon  the  almost 
impossible  undertaking  of  saving  his 
mistress ;  for  three  days  his  eyes  had  not 
closed,  his  mind  had  not  had  a  moment's 
rest.  Whatever  the  intelligence  and 
power  of  man  could  do,  he  had  done. 
And  yet  it  was  not  weariness  of  body 
that  was  overpowering  him,  but  the  vio- 
lent emotions  he  had  experienced  during 
that  time. 

What  he  had  felt  when  he  hung  sus- 
pended over  the  chasm,  and  the  life  of 
his  mistress  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  false 
step,  a  vibration  of  the  fragile  trunk 
that  served  him  for  a  bridge,  no  one 
could  imagine.  What  he  suffered  when 
Cecilia  in  her  despair  at  the  death  of 
her  father  blamed  him  for  having  saved 
her,  and  bade  him  take  her  back  to  the 
place  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  the 
aged  nobleman,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. They  were  hours  of  martyrdom, 
of  dreadful  suffering,  and  his  soul  would 
have  yielded,  if  it  had  not  found  in  his 


unbending  will  and  sublime  devotion  a 
support  against  pain  and  an  incentive 
to  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 

It  was  these  emotions  that  overcame 
him,  even  after  being  themselves  over- 
come. He  knew  that  his  iron  muscles, 
willing  slaves  obeying  his  slightest  wish, 
had  been  stretched  like  a  bowstring 
since  the  flight,  and  remembered  that 
his  mistress  needed  him,  and  that  he 
ought  to  improve  the  moments  while 
she  was  reposing  by  seeking  in  sleep 
new  vigor  and  new  strength. 

He  gained  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
selecting  a  place  not  reached  by  branch- 
es of  the  trees  that  grew  upon  the  banks, 
moored  the  canoe  to  the  plants  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  All  was 
quiet  ;  the  shore  was  many  yards  away; 
therefore  his  mistress  might  sleep  with- 
out danger  on  this  silvery  floor  under 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ;  the  wavelets 
would  rock  her  in  her  cradle,  the  stars 
would  keep  watch- over  her.  sleep. 

Free  from  disquietude,  Pery  rested 
his  head  on  the  edge  of  the  canoe ;  a 
moment  later  his  heavy  eyelids  closed 
gradually.  His  last  look,  the  vague  and 
uncertain  look  that  flits  over  the  pupil 
when  half  asleep,  saw  outlined  in  the 
darkness  a  graceful  white  form  bending 
gently  toward  him. 

It  was  not  a  dream,  that  pretty  vision. 
Cecilia,  feeling  the  canoe  at  rest,  awoke 
from  her  reverie,  sat  up,  and  leaning 
forward  a  little,  saw  that  her  friend  was 
asleep,  and  blamed  herself  for  not  hav- 
ing long  before  insisted  on  his  taking 
rest.  Her  first  feeling  on  finding  her- 
self alone  was  the  reverential  dread  that 
the  solitary  being  in  the  midst  of  a  wil- 
derness always  experiences  in  the  dead 
hours  of  night.  The  silence  seems  to 
speak ;  the  gloom  is  peopled  with  in- 
visible beings ;  and  objects,  though 
stationary,  appear  to  move  through 
space.  It  is  at  the  same  time  nothing- 
ness with  its  boundless  vacancy,  and 
chaos  with  its  confusion,  its  darkness, 
its  uncreated  forms  ;  the  soul  feels  that 
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life  and  light  are  wanting  round  about. 
Cecilia  received  this  impression  with  a 
religious  awe,  but  did  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  overcome  with  fear  ;  misfortune 
had  habituated  her  to  danger,  and  her 
confidence  in  her  companion  was  such 
that  even  while  he  was  asleep  she  felt 
that  he  was  watching  over  her. 

Observing  him  as  he  slept,  the  maiden 
could  not  help  admiring  the  rude  beauty 
of  his  features,  the  regularity  of  his 
stately  profile,  the  expression  of  strength 
and  energy  that  lent  animation  to  his 
wild  but  noble  figure. 

How  is  it  that  till  then  she  had  seen 
in  that  noble  presence  only  a  friendly 
face  ?  How  had  her  eyes  passed,  with- 
out perceiving  them,  over  those  features 
stamped  with  so  much  energy  ?  The 
physical  revelation  that  had  illuminated 
her  vision  was  only  the  result  of  the 
moral  revelation  that  had  enlightened 
her  mind  ;  formerly  she  saw  with  her  cor- 
poral eyes,  now  she  saw  with  the  eyes 
of  her  soul.  Pery,  who  for  a  year  had 
been  to  her  only  a  friend,  suddenly  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  a  hero.  When  sur- 
rounded by  her  family,  she  esteemed 
him ;  in  the  bosom  of  this  solitude,  she 
admired  him. 

As  the  pictures  of  great  painters  need 
light,  a  bright  background,  and  a  simple 
setting,  to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  their 
coloring  and  the  purity  of  their  lines,  so 
Pery  needed  the  wilderness  to  reveal 
him  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  natural 
beauty.  Among  civilized  men  he  was 
an  ignorant  Indian,  sprung  from  a  bar- 
barous race,  whom  civilization  rejected 
and  marked  as  a  captive.  Although  to 
Cecilia  and  Dom  Antonio  he  was  a 
friend,  he  was  at  the  same  time  only  a 
slave.  Here,  however,  all  distinctions 
disappeared.  The  child  of  the  woods, 
returning  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother, 
recovered  his  liberty.  He  was  the  king 
of  the  wilderness,  the  lord  of  the  forests, 
ruling  by  right  of  strength  and  courage. 
The  lofty  mountains,  the  clouds,  the 
cataracts,  the  great  rivers,  the  ancient 


trees,  formed  the  throne,  the  canopy, 
the  mantle,  and  the  scepter,  of  this 
monarch  of  the  woods,  encircled  by  all 
the  majesty  and  all  the  pomp  of  nature. 
What  an  outpouring  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  was  revealed  in  Cecilia's 
look!  It  was  then  for  the  first  time 
that  she  comprehended  all  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Pery's  devotion  to  her. 

The  hours  ran  silently  by  in  that  mute 
contemplation.  The  cool  breeze  that 
announces  the  approach  of  day  fanned 
the  maiden's  face,  and  soon  the  first 
ray  of  dawn  dispelled  the  darkness  that 
rested  on  the  horizon.  Against  the  dim 
outline  of  the  forest  shone  clear  and 
bright  the  morning  star ;  the  waters  of 
the  river  undulated  gently,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  palms  moved  noisily. 

The  maiden  recalled  her  peaceful  wak- 
ings of  other  days,  her  careless  morn- 
ings, her  happy  prayer  in  which  she 
thanked  God  for  the  blessings  he  had 
showered  upon  her  and  her  family.  A 
tear  trickled  down  her  cheek  and  fell 
on  Pery's  face.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
and  seeing  still  the  pleasing  vision  that 
had  lulled  him  to  sleep,  thought  it  was 
only  a  continuation  of  his  dream. 

Cecilia  smiled  upon  him,  and  passed 
her  little  hand  over  the  half-shut  eye- 
lids of  her  friend.  "  Sleep,"  said  she, 
"  sleep  ;  Cecy  is  watching." 

The  music  of  these  words  woke  him 
thoroughly. 

"  No  !  "  stammered  he,  ashamed  of 
having  yielded  to  fatigue.  "  Pery  feels 
strong." 

"  But  you  must  need  rest !  You  have 
slept  such  a  little  while  !  " 

"  The  day  is  dawning ;  Pery  must 
watch  over  his  mistress." 

"  And  why  shall  not  your  mistress 
also  watch  over  you  ?  You  would  take 
all,  and  not  leave  me  even  gratitude  !  " 

The  Indian  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
maiden  with  a  look  full  of  wonder. 
"Pery  does  not  understand  what  you 
say.    The  turtle  dove,  when  she  is  cross- 
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ing  the  plain  and  feels  tired,  rests  on 
the  wing  of  her  stronger  mate ;  he 
guards  the  nest  while  she  sleeps  ;  he 
goes  in  search  of  food,  defends  her  and 
protects  her.  You  are  like  the  turtle 
dove,  mistress." 

Cecilia  blushed  at  this  artless  com- 
parison. "  And  you?"  asked  she,  con- 
fused and  agitated. 

"  Pery  is  your  slave,"  answered  he 
naturally. 

The  maiden  shook  her  head  with  a 
sportive  air.  "  The  turtle  dove  has  no 
slave." 

Pery's  eyes  sparkled  ;  an  exclamation 
escaped  from  his  lips.     "Your  —  " 

Cecilia  with  palpitating  breast,  flushed 
cheeks,  and  moistened  eyes,  placed  her 
hand  on  his  lips,  and  checked  the  word 
that  she  herself  in  her  innocent  coquetry 
had  provoked.  "  You  are  my  brother  !  " 
said  she  with  a  divine  smile. 

Pery  looked  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to 
make  it  the  confidant  of  his  happiness. 

The  light  of  dawn  was  spreading  over 
the  forest  and  plains  like  a  thin  veil  ;  the 
morning  star  shone  in  all  its  splendor. 
Cecilia  knelt.     "  '  Hail,  queen  !  — ' ' 

The  Indian  contemplated  her  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  happiness. 

"You  are  a  Christian,  Pery  !  "  said 
she  turning  to  him  with  a  beseeching 
look. 

Her  friend  understood  her,  and  kneel- 
ing, clasped  his  hands  like  her. 

"  You  must  repeat  all  my  words,  and 
not  forget  them.     Will  you  ? " 

"They  come  from  your  lips,  mis- 
tress." 

"Mistress.no!     Sister." 

Soon  the  murmurings  of  the  water 
were  mingled  with  the  touching  accents 
of  Cecilia's  voice,  as  she  recited  the 
Christian  hymn,  so  replete  with  holy 
and  poetic  power.  Pery's  lips  repeated 
like  an  echo  the  sacred  words. 


Having  finished  the  Christian  prayer, 
perhaps   the   first   that   those    ancient 


trees  had  heard,  they  proceeded  on 
their  voyage. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  reached  the  zen- 
ith, Pery  as  on  the  previous  day  sought 
a  sheltered  spot  where  they  might  pass 
the  hours  of  greatest  heat.  The  canoe 
landed  in  a  little  bay  ;  Cecilia  sprang 
ashore  ;  and  her  companion  selected  a 
shady  place  where  she  might  repose. 

"Wait  here,  Pery  will  soon  be  back." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the 
maiden  anxiously. 

"  To  get  some  fruit  for  you." 

"I  am  not  hungry." 

"You  can  keep  it." 

"Very  well ;  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  No  ;  Pery  cannot  consent  to  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  Do  you  not  like  to  have 
me  near  you  ?" 

"  Look  at  your  clothes  ;  look  at  your 
foot,  mistress  ;  the  thorns  would  injure 
you." 

In  fact,  Cecilia  was  clad  in  a  light 
cambric  robe,  and  her  little  foot,  which 
rested  on  the  turf,  had  on  a  silk  buskin. 

"Will  you  leave  me  alone,  then?" 
said  she,  saddening. 

The  Indian  stood  for  a  moment  unde- 
cided, but  suddenly  his  face  brightened. 
He  cut  the  stalk  of  an  iris  that  was 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  and  presented 
the  flower  to  the  maiden. 

"Listen,"  said  he.  "The  old  men  of 
the  tribe  have  heard  from  their  fathers 
that  the  soul  of  man,  when  it  leaves  the 
body,  conceals  itself  in  a  flower,  and  re- 
mains there  till  the  bird  of  heaven  comes 
and  gets  it,  and  carries  it  thither,  far 
away.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  see 
the  guamemby1  leaping  from  flower  to 
flower,  kissing  one,  kissing  another,  and 
then  flap  its  wings  and  fly  away." 

Cecilia,  accustomed  to  the  poetic  lan- 
guage of  the  Indian,  waited  for  the  last 
word  to  make  his  meaning  plain.  He 
continued :  — 

"  Pery  will  not  carry  his  soul  away  in 
his  body,  but  will  leave  it  in  this  flower. 
You  will  not  be  alone." 

!The  Indian  name  of  the  humming-bird. 
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She  smiled,  and  taking  the  flower,  hid 
it  in  her  bosom. 

"It  will  keep  me  company.  Go,  my 
brother,  and  return  soon." 

"  Pery  will  not  be  far  away  ;  if  you 
call  him,  he  will  hear  you." 

"And  will  answer  me,  won't  you  ?  that 
I  may  feel  that  you  are  near  me." 

The  Indian,  before  leaving,  encircled 
the  place  where  Cecilia  was  with  a  line 
of  fires  made  of  various  kinds  of  aro- 
matic wood.  In  this  way  he  rendered 
the  retreat  inaccessible.  The  river  was 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  flames, 
which  would  keep  off  dangerous  animals 
and  above  all  reptiles,  while  the  scented 
smoke  from  the  fires  would  drive  away 
even  the  insects.  Pery  would  not  suffer 
a  wasp  or  even  a  fly  to  harm  the  skin  of 
his  mistress,  or  suck  a  drop  of  her  pre- 
cious blood.  Cecilia  might  feel  perfectly 
safe  as  if  in  a  palace ;  and  indeed  this 
cool  and  shady  nook,  for  which  the  grass 
served  as  a  carpet,  the  leaves  as  a  can- 
opy, the  festoons  of  flowers  as  curtains, 
the  sabias  as  an  orchestra,  the  river  as 
a  mirror,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
golden  arabesques,  was  fit  to  be  the  pal- 
ace of  the  queen  of  the  woods. 

The  maiden  observed  the  care  with 
which  her  friend  provided  for  her  safety, 
and  followed  him  with  her  eyes  until  he 
disappeared  in  the  forest.  Then  she  felt 
loneliness  extend  its  arms  around  her 
and  enfold  her ;  unconsciously  she  raised 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  drew  out 
the  flower  that  Pery  had  given  her.  In 
spite  of  her  Christian  faith,  she  could 
not  overcome  the  innocent  superstition 
that  found  a  place  in  her  heart  ;  it 
seemed  to  her  as  she  looked  on  the  iris 
that  she  was  not  alone,  but  that  Pery's 
soul  was  with  her. 

Where  is  there  a  youthful  breast  that 
does  not  harbor  one  of  those  charming 
illusions  that  are  begotten  with  the  fire 
of  the  first  rays  of  love  ?  What  young 
girl  is  there  that  does  not  consult  the 
oracle  of  a  marigold,  and  does  not  see  in 
a  black  butterfly  the  prophetic  sibyl  t\ 


foretells  the  ruin  of  her  brightest  hope  ? 
Like  humanity  in  its  infancy,  the  heart 
in  its  earliest  years  has  its  mythylogy,  a 
mythology  more  beautiful  and  more  po- 
etical than  the  creations  of  Greece  ;  love 
is  its  Olympus,  peopled  with  gods  and 
goddesses  of  celestial  and  immortal 
beauty. 

Cecilia  loved  ;  the  pretty  and  innocent 
girl  sought  to  deceive  herself  by  attrib- 
uting the  sentiment  that  filled  her  soul 
to  a  sisterly  affection,  and  concealing 
under  the  sweet  name  of  brother  another 
still  sweeter  which  trembled  on  her  lips, 
but  which  her  lips  did  not  dare  to  pro- 
nounce. 

Even  while  alone  a  thought  would 
now  and  then  pass  through  her  mind, 
kindling  her  cheeks  with  a  blush,  and 
causing  her  bosom  to  heave  and  her 
head  to  droop  gently,  like  the  stalk  of  a 
delicate  plant  when  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  fertilizing  its  flowers.  Of  what  was 
she  thinking,  with  her  eyes  on  the  iris, 
which  was  fanned  by  her  breath,  her 
eye-lids  half  closed,  and  her  body  resting 
on  her  knees  ?  She  was  thinking  of  the 
past  which  would  not  return,  of  the  pres- 
ent which  must  quickly  flow  by,  and  of 
the  future  which  appeared  to  her  vague, 
uncertain,  and  confused.  She  was  think- 
ing that  of  all  her  world  there  only  re- 
mained a  brother  by  blood,  of  whose  fate 
she  was  ignorant,  and  a  brother  of  the 
soul,  on  whom  she  had  concentrated  all 
her  affection.  A  feeling  of  deep  sadness 
clouded  her  face  when  she  thought  of  her 
father,  her  mother,  of  Isabel,  Alvaro,  of 
all  those  she  had  loved,  and  who  had  for 
her  constituted  the  universe  ;  what  con- 
soled her  was  the  hope  that  the  only  two 
hearts  that  remained  would  never  aban- 
don her.  And  this  made  her  happy  ;  she 
wished  nothing  more  ;  she  asked  of  God 
no  further  happiness  than  what  she 
would  experience  in  living  with  her 
friends  and  filling  up  the  future  with 
recollections  of  the  past. 

The  shadow  of  the  trees  began  to  kiss 
the  surface  of  the  river,  and  Pery  had 
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not  yet  returned.  Fearing  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  him,  Cecilia  called 
his  name.  The  Indian  answered  from  a 
distance,  and  soon  after  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  the  trees.  His  time  had 
not  been  uselessly  employed,  to  j  udge  by 
what  he  brought. 

"  How  long  you  have  been  ! "  said 
Cecilia,  rising  and  going  to  meet  him. 

"  You  were  composed  ;  Pery  improved 
the  opportunity  so  as  not  to  leave  you 
tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow  only  ? " 

"Yes,  because  the  next  day  we  shall 
arrive." 

"  Where  ? "  asked  the  maiden  eagerly. 

"  In  the  country  of  the  Goytacazes,  at 
Pery's  cabin,  where  you  will  have  at  your 
disposal  all  the  warriors  of  the  tribe." 

"And  then  how  shall  we  get  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  ?" 

"  Have  no  fears.  The  Goytacazes  have 
igaras1  large  as  that  tree  which  reaches 
the  clouds ;  when  the  warriors  ply  the 
oar,  they  fly  over  the  water  like  the 
white-winged  atyaty1.  Before  the  moon, 
now  new,  has  waned,  Pery  will  leave 
you  with  your  father's  sister." 

"  Leave  me  !  "  cried  she,  turning  pale. 
"Would  you  forsake  me  ? " 

"Pery  is  an  Indian,"  said  he  sadly; 
"  he  cannot  live  in  the  city  of  the  white 
men." 

"  Why  ? "  asked  the  maiden  with  anx- 
iety. "Are  you  not  a  Christian  like 
Cecy  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  because  it  was  necessary  to  be 
a  Christian  to  save  you ;  but  Pery  will 
die  an  Indian  like  Arare." 

"  O,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  will  teach  you 
to  know  God,  our  Lady,  her  virgins,  and 
her  angels.  You  shall  live  with  me  and 
never  leave  me  !  " 

"  See,  mistress  ;  the  flower  which  Pery 
gave  you  is  withered,  because  it  has 
been  torn  from  the  stem,  and  the  flower 
has  been  in  your  bosom.  Pery  in  the 
city  of  the  white  men,  though  with  you, 

rIThe  Guarany  for  canoe. 
2The  Guarany  for  gull. 


will  be  like  this  flower ;  you  will  be 
ashamed  to  look  upon  him." 

"  Pery  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  offended. 

"  You  are  kind,  but  all  who  have  your 
color  have  not  your  heart.  There  the 
Indian  would  be  a  slave  of  slaves  ;  here 
he  is  lord  of  the  plains  and  commands 
the  mightiest." 

Cecilia,  admiring  the  reflection  of  a 
noble  pride  that  shone  on  his  forehead, 
felt  that  she  could  not  combat  his  reso- 
lution dictated  by  so  lofty  a  sentiment. 
She  recognized  that  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  his  words  a  great  truth  which 
her  instinct  divined ;  she  had  the  proof 
in  the  revolution  wrought  in  her  own 
mind  when  she  saw  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  wilderness,  free,  great,  majestic  as 
a  king.  What  then  might  not  be  the 
consequence  of  that  other  transition, 
much  more  abrupt  ?  In  a  city,  in  the 
midst  of  civilization,  what  would  an  In- 
dian be  but  a  captive,  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  all?  In  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  almost  approved  of  Pery's  resolu- 
tion, but  she  could  not  accustom  herself 
to  the  thought  of  losing  her  friend,  her 
companion,  perhaps  the  only  affection 
now  left  her  on  earth. 

During  this  time  the  Indian  was  pre- 
paring the  simple  meal  that  nature 
offered  them.  He  laid  on  a  broad  leaf 
the  fruit  he  had  gathered.  This  con- 
sisted of  aracas  rosy  jambos,  ingas  with 
their  soft  pulp,  and  cocoanuts  of  several 
species.  Another  leaf  contained  honey- 
combs, the  product  of  a  small  bee  that 
had  constructed  its  hive  in  the  trunk  of 
a  cabniba,  so  that  the  clear,  pure  honey 
had  a  delicious  odor.  He  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  bowl  a  large  palm  leaf,  and 
filled  it  with  the  fragrant  juice  of  the 
pineapple,  which  was  to  be  the  wine  of 
the  frugal  banquet.  In  a  second  leaf 
he  dipped  up  some  water  from  the 
crystal  stream  that  murmured  near,  for 
Cecilia  to  wash  her  hands  in  after  her 
meal. 

When-  he  had  finished  these  prepa- 
rations, the  making  of  which  gave  him 
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extreme  pleasure,  Pery  sat  down  by  the 
maiden's  side,  and  began  to  work  on  a 
bow  which  he  needed.  The  bow  was 
his  favorite  weapon,  and  without  it,  al- 
though he  possessed  the  carbine  and 
ammunition  which,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, he  had  placed  in  the  canoe  for 
Dom  Antonio's  use,  he  had  not  entire 
peace  of  mind  and  full  confidence  in  his 
skill. 

Noticing  that  his  mistress  did  not 
touch  the  food,  he  lifted  up  his  head 
and  saw  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  which 
fell  in  pearls  upon  the  fruit  and  sprin- 
kled it  like  drops  of  dew.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  divine  in  order  to  learn  the 
cause  of  these  tears. 

"Do  not  weep,  mistress,"  said  the 
Indian,  pained  by  her  grief.  "  Pery  said 
what  he  felt ;  command,  and  Pery  will 
do  your  will." 

Cecilia  looked  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  melancholy  that  tortured  the  soul. 

"Do  you  wish  Pery  to  remain  with 
you?  He  will  remain.  Everybody  will 
be  his  enemy  ;  everybody  will  treat  him 
ill ;  he  will  desire  to  defend  you  and  will 
not  be  able ;  he  will  wish  to  serve  you 
and  they  will  not  let  him.  But  Pery 
will  remain." 

"No,"  answered  she.  "I  do  not  ex- 
actof  you  this  last  sacrifice.  You  must 
live  where  you  were  born,  Pery." 

"  But  you  are  going  to  cry  again  !  " 

*•'  See,"  said  the  maiden,  drying  her 
tears,  "  I  am  contented." 

"  Now  take  some  fruit." 

"  Yes  ;  we  will  dine  together,  as  you 
used  to  dine  with  your  sister  in  the  for- 
est." 

"  Pery  never  had  a  sister." 

"But  you  have  one  now,"  answered 
she  with  a  smile. 

And  like  a  real  child  of  the  forest,  the 
graceful  girl  made  her  meal,  sharing  it 
with  her  companion,  and  accompanying 
it  with  innocent  and  coquettish  acts, 
such  as  she  alone  was  capable  of.  Pery 
wondered  at  the  abrupt  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  mistress,  and  in  his 


heart  felt  a  pang  when  he  thought  how 
quickly  she  had  become  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  separation.  But  he  was  not 
selfish,  and  preferred  the  happiness  of 
his  mistress  to  his  own  pleasure,  for  he 
lived  rather  in  her  life  than  his  own. 


After  the  meal  Pery  resumed  his 
work.  Cecilia,  who  had  felt  dejected 
and  spiritless,  had  recovered  something 
of  her  usual  vivacity  and  grace.  Her 
pretty  face  still  retained  the  melancholy 
shadow  left  by  the  sad  scenes  she  had 
witnessed,  and  especially  by  the  final 
misfortune  that  had  deprived  her  of  her 
father  and  mother.  But  this  grief  im- 
parted to  her  features  an  angelic  expres- 
sion, and  a  mildness  and  sweetness  that 
lent  a  new  charm  to  her  beauty. 

Leaving  her  companion  absorbed  in 
his  work,  she  went  to  the  river  bank  and 
sat  down  near  the  bushes  to  which  the 
canoe  was  moored.  Pery  saw  her  move 
away ;  and  keeping  his  eyes  all  the  time 
upon  her,  proceeded  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  shoot  that  was  to  form  his 
bow  and  the  wild  reeds  that  were  to  be 
his  arrows.  The  maiden,  with  her  face 
resting  in  her  hands  and  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  water,  was  absorbed  in  thought. 
At  times  her  eyelids  closed,  her  lips 
moved  almost  imperceptibly,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  conversing  with  some  in- 
visible spirit.  Again  a  sweet  smile 
would  rise  to  her  lips  and  immediately 
vanish,  as  if  the  thought  that  had  sought 
rest  there  had  returned  again  to  its 
hiding-place  in  her  heart,  whence  it  had 
escaped.  At  length  she  lifted  up  her 
head  with  the  queenly  air  that  she  some- 
times assumed.  Her  countenance  ex- 
hibited a  determination  that  called  to 
mind  the  character  of  Dom  Antonio. 
She  had  formed  a  resolution,  a  firm  and 
unalterable  resolution,  to  be  carried  out 
with  all  the  strength  of  will  and  courage 
that  she  had  inherited  from  her  father, 
and  that  slept  deep  down  in  her  soul, 
to  be  revealed  only  in  extremities.    She 
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lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  asked 
God  to  pardon  a  transgression,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bless  a  good  deed 
which  she  was  about  to  perform.  Her 
prayer  was  brief,  but  full  of  fervor. 

In  the  meantime,  Pery,  seeing  the 
shadows  from  the  land  spreading  over 
the  bed  of  the  Parahyba,  knew  that  it 
was  time  to  start,  and  prepared  to  re- 
sume the  voyage.  As  he  was  rising, 
Cecilia  ran  to  him  and  stood  in  front  of 
him,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
river.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  with 
a  smile,  "I  have  something  to  ask  of 
you  ? " 

That  word  was  enough  to  prevent 
Pery  from  seeing  anything  but  the 
eyes  and  lips  of  his  mistress,  which 
would  tell  him  what  she  desired. 

"  I  want  you  to  gather  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cotton  for  me  and  bring  me  a 
pretty  skin.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  For  what  ? "  asked  he  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Of  the  cotton  I  will  make  a  dress  ; 
with  the  skin  you  can    cover  my  feet." 

Pery,  more  and  more  astonished, 
heard  his  mistress  without  understand- 
ing her. 

"Then,"  said  she  with  a  smile,  "you 
will  let  me  remain  with  you  ;  the  thorns 
will  not  harm  me." 

The  Indian  stood  motionless  with 
amazement,  but  suddenly  an  exclama- 
tion escaped  him,  and  he  started  to 
rush  to  the  river.  Cecilia  placed  her 
hand  on  his  breast  and  held  him  back. 
"Wait!" 

"  Look  !  "  answered  he  with  alarm, 
pointing  to  the  river. 

The  canoe,  unloosened  from  the  tree 
to  which  it  had  been  moored,  was  drift- 
ing at  the  mercy  of  the  current  and  rap- 
idly disappearing  . 

Cecilia,  after  looking,  turned  to  him 
with  a  smile.     "  I  unloosed  it  !  " 

"  You,  mistress  !     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  we  do  not  need  it  any 
longer." 

Then  fixing  on  her  friend  her  pretty 


blue  eyes,  she  said  in  the  slow  and  seri- 
ous tone  that  reveals  a  deeply-pondered 
thought  and  an  unalterable  resolution. 
"  Pery  cannot  live  with  his  sister  in  the 
city  of  the  white  men  ;  his  sister  will 
remain  with  him  in  the  wilderness 
amid  the  forests."  » 

This  was  the  thought  she  had  been 
cherishing,  and   on   which  she  had   in- 
voked  the   divine   favor.      It   was   not 
without  some  effort  that  she  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  fears  that  at  first,  as- 
sailed her,  when  she  contemplated  face 
to  face  a  life  remote  from  society,  soli- 
tary and  isolated.    But  what  tie  had  she 
to  bind  her  to  the  civilized  world  ?  Was 
she  not  almost  a  child  of  this  region 
nourished  by  its  pure  free  air  and  its 
crystalline  waters  ?     The  city  appeared 
to   her   merely  as  a  recollection  of  her 
earliest  infancy,  as  a  dream  of  her  cra- 
dle ;  she  had  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  when 
only  five  years  old,  and  had  never  been 
back   there.     The   country   had    other 
recollections,  still  fresh  and  living ;  the 
flower  of  her  girlhood  had  been  fanned 
by  its  breezes  ;  the  bud  had  opened  to 
the  rays  of  its  resplendent  sun.     Her 
whole  life,  all   her  happy  days,  all  her 
childish  pleasures  lived  there,  spoke  in 
those  echoes,  those  confused   murmur- 
ings,  in  that  very  silence.  She  belonged 
more  to  the  wilderness  than  to  the  city  ; 
her  habits  and  tastes  clung  more  to  the 
simple  pomp  of  nature  than  to  the  fes- 
tivities and  shows  of  art  and  civiliza- 
tion.     She  decided    to   remain.      The 
only  happiness  she  could  now  enjoy  in 
this  world,  since  the  loss  of  her  family, 
was  to  live  with  the  two  beings  who 
loved  her  ;  this  happiness  was  not  possi- 
ble ;  she  must  choose  one  of  them. 

Thus  far  her  heart  was  carried  along 
by  an  irresistible  force  ;  but  afterward, 
ashamed  of  having  yielded  so  quickly, 
she  sought  to  justify  herself.  She  then 
said  that  of  her  two  brothers  it  was  right 
to  prefer  him  who  lived  only  for  her,  who 
had  no  thought,  no  care,  no  desire,  that 
was  not  inspired  by  her.     Dom  Diogo 
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was  a  nobleman,  the  heir  of  his  father's 
name;  he  had  a  future  before  him,  a 
mission  to  fulfill  in  the  world  ;  he  could 
choose  a  companion  to  cheer  his  life. 
Pery  had  forsaken  everything  for  her, — 
his  past,  his  present,  his  future,  his  am- 
bition, his  life,  even  his  religion,  all  was 
swallowed  up  in  her.  She  could  not 
hesitate.  Besides,  Cecilia  had  another 
thought.  She  wished  to  open  to  her 
friend  the  heaven  of  which  her  Christian 
faith  afforded  her  glimpses  ;  she  wished 
to  give  him  a  place  by  her  side  in  the 
mansion  of  the  just,  at  the  foot  of  the 
heavenly  throne  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what 
passed  in  Pery's  mind  as  he  heard  Ce- 
cilia's words  ;  his  untaught  but  brilliant 
intellect,  capable  of  rising  to  the  loftiest 
thoughts,  could  not  grasp  the  idea ;  he 
doubted  what  he  heard. 

"  Cecilia  remain  in  the  wilderness  ? " 
stammered  he. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  maiden,  taking 
his  hands.  "Cecilia  will  remain  with 
you  and  will  not  leave  you.  You  are  the 
king  of  these  forests,  these  plains,  these 
mountains  ;  your  sister  will  follow  you." 

"Always?" 

"Always.  We  will  live  together  as 
yesterday,  as  today,  as  tomorrow.  I  too 
am  a  child  of  this  land  ;  I  too  grew  up 
amid  this  scenery.  I  love  this  beautiful 
country." 

"But,  mistress,  do  you  not  see  that 
your  hands  were  made  for  flowers  and 
not  for  thorns  ;  your  feet  to  play  and  not 
to  walk  ;  your  body  for  the  shade  and 
not  for  the  sun  and  the  rain?" 

"  O,  I  am  strong!"  exclaimed  she 
proudly.  "With  you  lam  not  afraid. 
When  I  am  tired  you  can  carry  me  in 
your  arms.  Does  not  the  turtle  dove 
rest  on  the  wing  of  her  mate  ? " 

Pery  was  in  ecstasy  at  the  prospect  of 
this  great  happiness,  of  which  he  had 
never  dreamed ;  but  he  swore  anew 
within  himself  to  fulfill  his  promise  to 
Dom  Antonio. 

The  afternoon  was  waning,  and  it  was 
Vol.  xxii — 45. 


necessary  to  take  measures  toward  pro- 
viding the  means  of  passing  the  night 
on  land,  which  would  be  much  more  dan- 
gerous ;  not  for  him,  for  whom  the 
branch  of  a  tree  would  serve,  but  for 
Cecilia. 

Following  the  river  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  the  most  favorable  spot, 
Pery  let  fall  a  word  of  surprise  on  seeing 
the  canoe  caught  in  a  floating  island, 
formed  of  aquatic  plants. 

It  was  the  best  bed  that  the  girl  could 
have  there  in  the  wilderness.  He  dis- 
entangled the  boat,  carpeted  it  with  soft 
palm  leaves,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms 
laid  her  in  her  cradle.  She  would  not 
permit  him  to  row,  and  the  canoe  glided 
gently  down  the  stream,  driven  only  by 
the  current.  Cecilia  sported  as  they 
went,  leaning  over  the  side  to  pluck  a 
flower,  to  pursue  a  fish  that  kissed  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  water,  to  dip  her 
hands  in  the  crystal  stream,  and  to  view 
her  image  in  that  undulating  mirror. 
When  she  had  sported  enough,  she 
turned  to  her  friend  and  talked  to  him 
in  a  silvery  tone,  with  the  winning  prat- 
tle of  a  pretty  child,  which  clothes  the 
lightest  and  most  frivolous  themes  with 
an  indescribable  charm  and  grace. 

Pery's  mind  was  occnpied  ;  his  eye 
rested  on  the  horizon  with  the  most  mi- 
nute attention  ;  the  uneasiness  depicted 
on  his  countenance  was  an  indication 
of  some  danger,  though  still  -remote. 
Upon  the  blue  line  of  the  Organ  moun- 
tain chain,  which  stood  out  from  a  back- 
ground of  purple  and  carnation,  great 
masses  of  heavy  black  clouds  were  set- 
tling down,  which  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun  assumed  a  copper  hue. 

Soon  the  chain  disappeared  beneath 
the  clouds  which  covered  it  like  a  man- 
tle. The  pure  and  cheerful  blue  of 
the  rest  of  the  firmament  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dark  belt  which  went 
on  deepening  in  hue  as  night  ap- 
proached. 

Pery  turned.  "  Would  you  like  to  go 
ashore,  mistress  ? " 
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"  No  ;  I  am  so  well  situated  here  ! 
Did  n't  you  place  me  here  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but—" 

"  What  ? " 

"  Nothing ;  you  can  sleep  without 
fear."  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  of 
two  dangers  it  was  best  to  choose  the 
more  remote,  that  which  was  still  dis- 
tant, and  perhaps  would  not  come  at  all. 
Therefore  he  resolved  to  say  nothing  to 
Cecilia,  but  to  remain  watchful,  that  he 
might  save  her  in  case  what  he  feared 
should  take  place.  Pery  had  fought 
with  the  tiger,  with  men,  with  a  tribe 
of  savages,  with  poison,  and  had  con- 
quered. The  time  had  now  come  for 
him  to  contend  with  the  elements.  With 
the  same  calm  and  unmoved  confidence 
he  waited,  ready  to  accept  the  struggle. 

Night  came  on.  The  black  and 
gloomy  horizon  was  now  and  then 
lighted  up  by  a  phosphorescent  flash  ; 
a  dull  tremor  seemed  to  [run  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  causing  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  undulate  like  a 
swelling  sail  filled  by  the  wind.  Yet 
round  about  them  all  was  quiet.  The 
stars  studded  the  blue  firmament ;  the 
breeze  nestled  among  the  leaves  ;  the 
soft  murmuring  of  the  solitude  chanted 
the  evening  hymn.  Cecilia  fell  asleep, 
murmuring  a  prayer. 


The  night  was  far  advanced  ;  thick 
darkness  covered  the  banks  of  the  Par- 
ahyba.  All  at  once  a  dull,  suppressed 
noise,  as  of  an  earthquake,  spreading 
through  the  solitude,  broke  the  deep 
silence  of  the  wilderness. 

Pery  started,  lifted  up  his  head,  and 
strained  his  eyes  along  thefbroad  path- 
way of  the  river,  which,  winding  like  a 
monstrous  serpent  with  silvery  scales, 
was  lost  in  the  dark  background  of  the 
forest.  The  mirror  of  the  waters,  smooth 
and  polished  as  a  crystal,  reflected  the 
light  of  the  stars,  which  were  beginning 
to  pale  with  the  approach  of  day ;  all 
was  calm  and  motionless. 


The  Indian  bent  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  and  applied  his  ear ;  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  rolled  a  roaring  sound, 
like  that  of  a  waterfall  as  it  leaps  from 
the  rocks.  Cecilia  was  sleeping  tran- 
quilly. 

Pery  looked  anxiously  along  the  banks 
that  rose  at  some  distance  above  the 
placid  current.  He  broke  the  knot  that 
held  the  canoe,  and  propelled  it  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  oar  to  the  shore. 
On  the  margin  of  the  river  grew  a 
beautiful  palm  tree,  whose  lofty  trunk 
was  crowned  by  a  great  dome  of  green 
formed  by  its  handsome  and  graceful 
leaves.  Parasitic  vines  twining  about 
the  branches  of  the  neighboring  trees 
fastened  on  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  palm, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  forming  festoons 
and  curtains  of  foliage. 

On  reaching  the  shore  Pery  sprang 
out,  took  Cecilia,  half  asleep^  in  his  arms 
and  plunged  into  the  forest. 

In  the  distance  the  crystal  stream  un- 
dulated ;  the  waters  frothed  ;  and  a  sheet 
of  foam  spread  over  the  smooth  and 
polished  surface,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea 
breaking  on  the  sand  of  the  shore.  Soon 
the  entire  bed  of  the  river  was  covered 
by  that  thin  veil,  which  unrolled  with  a 
frightful  rapidity,  rustling  like  a  mantle 
of  silk.  Then  back  in  the  forest  was 
heard  a  deafening  crash,  which  was 
borne  echoing  over  the  intervening  dis- 
tance, like  the  report  of  thunder  rolling 
through  the  mountain  ravines.  It  was 
too  late  !  There  was  no  time  to  fly  ;  the 
water  was  rushing  on,  furious,  invinci- 
ble, devouring  space  like  some  monster 
of  the  wilderness. 

Pery  formed  the  speedy  resolution  de- 
manded by  the  imminence  of  the  peril. 
Instead  of  penetrating  into  the  forest, 
he  grasped  one  of  the  vines,  and  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  palm  tree  found 
shelter  there  for  himself  and  Cecilia. 

The  maiden,  violently  awakened,  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  The  water  !  "  answered  he,  pointing 
to  the  horizon. 
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And  in  fact  a  white,  phosphorescent 
mountain  rose  to  view  through  the 
gigantic  archways  of  the  forest,  and 
rushed  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  roar- 
ing like  the  ocean  when  it  beats  the 
rocks  with  its  waves. 

The  torrent  passed  quickly,  outstrip- 
ping in  its  career  the  tapir  of  the  woods 
or  the  ostrich  of  the  desert ;  its  enor- 
mous back  twisted  and  wound  among 
the  ancient  trunks  of  the  giant  trees, 
which  shook  under  the  herculean  onset. 

Then  another  mountain,  and  another, 
and  another,  rose  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  rushed  furiously  on,  crush- 
ing with  their  weight  everything  that 
opposed  their  progress.  It  was  as  if  the 
Parahyba,  rising  like  a  new  Briareus, 
had  reached  out  its  hundred  Titanic 
arms,  and  clasped  to  its  breast,  stran- 
gling it  in  a  horrible  convulsion,  that 
ancient  forest,  which  had  its  birth  with 
creation.  The  trees,  cracked  and  torn 
up  by  the  roots  or  broken  off,  fell  pros- 
trate upon  the  giant,  who  bearing  them 
on  his  shoulder  hurried  onward  to  the 
ocean.  The  noise  of  those  mountains 
of  water,  the  uproar  of  the  torrent, 
formed  a  horrid  concert,  worthy  of  the 
majestic  drama  it  accompanied.  Dark- 
ness enveloped  the  picture  and  revealed 
to  the  sight  only  the  silvery  reflections 
of  the  foam  and  the  black  wall  that  en- 
circled that  vast  enclosure,  where  one 
of  the  elements  reigned  as  sovereign. 
Cecilia,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
friend,  witnessed  in  horror  that  fearful 
spectacle ;  Pery  felt  her  body  tremble, 
but  her  lips  uttered  not  a  complaint,  not 
a  single  cry  of  fear.  In  the  presence  of 
such  solemn  tragedies,  such  great  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  the  human  soul  feels 
its  own  littleness,  its  own  nothingness, 
and  fear  is  replaced  by  silent  awe. 

The  sun,  dispelling  the  darkness  of 
night,  appeared  in  the  east,  illuminating 
the  scene  ;  the  waves  of  its  light  rolled 
in  cascades  over  an  immense,  unbound- 
ed lake.     All  was  water  and  sky. 

The  inundation  had  covered  the  banks 


of  the  river  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
the  vast  quantities  of  water  that  the 
tempest  during  an  entire  night  had 
poured  out  upon  the  sources  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Parahyba,  had  flowed 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  in  tor- 
rent after  torrent  had  swept  over  the 
plain.  The  storm  still  continued  along 
the  whole  range,  which  seemed  covered 
by  a  dense  mist ;  but  the  clear,  blue  sky 
looked  down  smilingly  upon  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  lake. 

The  water  kept  rising  ;  the  small  trees 
disappeared  ;  and  now  only  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  rose  above  the  surface. 
The  dome  of  the  palm  tree  on  which 
Pery  and  Cecilia  were  seated  resembled 
an  island  of  verdure  bathing  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  stream  ;  the  expanding  leaves 
formed  in  the  center  a  charming  cradle, 
where  the  two  friends  embracing  each 
other  petitioned  heaven  for  one  death 
for  both,  as  their  lives  were  one. 

Cecilia  awaited  the  last  moment  with, 
the  sublime  resignation  that  only  the 
religion  of  Christ  can  impart ;  she  would 
die  happy, —  Pery  had  mingled  their 
souls  in  the  last  prayer  that  had  ascend- 
ed from  his  lips.  "We  can  die,  my 
friend ! "  said  she,  with  a  sublime  ex- 
pression. 

Pery  started  ;  even  in  this  supreme 
hour  his  mind  rebelled  against  that 
thought,  and  could  not  comprehend  that 
the  life  of  his  mistress  must  go  out  like 
that  of  a  mere  mortal. 

"  No  ! "  exclaimed  he.  "  You  cannot 
die." 

The  maiden  smiled  sweetly.  "  Look !  " 
said  she,  with  her  tender  voice,  "  the  wa- 
is  rising,  rising  —  " 

"  What  matters  it !  Pery  will  prevail 
over  the  water  as  he  prevailed  over  all 
your  enemies." 

"  If  it  were  an  enemy  you  might  pre- 
vail over  him,  Pery.     But  it  is  God." 

"Do you  not  know,"  said  the  Indian, 
inspired  by  his  ardent  love,  "the  Lord 
of  heaven  sometimes  sends  to  those 
whom  he  loves  a  good  thought  ?     And 
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he  lifted  up  his  eyes  with  an  ineffable 
expression  of  gratitude. 

He  spoke  in  a  solemn  tone  :  — 

"  It  was  long,  very  long  ago.  The  wa- 
ters fell  and  began  to  cover  the  whole 
earth.  The  men  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains ;  only  one  re- 
mained in  the  plain  with  his  wife. 

"It  was  Tamandare,  mighty  among 
the  mighty ;  he  knew  more  than  all.  The 
Lord  spoke  to  him  by  night,  and  by  day 
he  taught  the  sons  of  the  tribe  what  he 
learned  from  heaven. 

"When  all  ascended  the  mountains, 
he  said  :  '  Remain  with  me  ;  do  as  I  do, 
and  let  the  water  come.' 

"The  others  did  not  listen  to  him,  but 
went  to  the  mountain  tops  and  left  him 
alone  in  the  plain  with  his  companion, 
who  did  not  forsake  him. 

"  Tamandare  took  his  wife  in  his  arms 
and  went  up  with  her  into  the  top  of 
the  palm  tree ;  there  he  waited  for  the 
water  to  come  and  go ;  the  palm  tree 
furnished  fruit  to  feed  him. 

"  The  water  came,  rose,  and  increased  ; 
the  sun  sank  and  rose  once,  twice,  three 
times.  The  land  disappeared ;  the  tree 
disappeared  ;  the  mountain  disappeared. 

"The  water  reached  heaven,  and  the 
Lord  then  commanded  it  to  stop.  The 
sun  looking  saw  only  sky  and  water, 
and  between  the  water  and  the  sky  the 
palm  tree  floating,  and  carrying  Taman- 
dare and  his  companion. 

"  The  current  excavated  the  earth  ; 
excavating  the  earth,  it  uprooted  the 
palm  tree  ;  the  palm  tree  uprooted  rose 
with  it, —  rose  above  the  valley,  above 
the  tree,  above  the  mountain. 

"All  died.  The  water  touched  heaven 
three  days  and  three  nights  ;  then  it 
fell, —  fell  till  it  uncovered  the  earth. 

"  When  day  came  Tamandare  saw  that 
the  palm  tree  was  planted  in  the  midst 
of  the  plain,  and  heard  the  bird  of  heav- 
en, the  guanumby,  beating  its  wings. 

"  He  descended  with  his  companion, 
and  peopled  the  earth." 

Pery  had  spoken  in  the  inspired  tone 


that  springs  from  profound  belief,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  souls  rich  in  poetry 
and  sentiment.  Cecilia  heard  him  with 
a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  drank  in  one 
by  one  his  words,  as  if  they  were  the 
particles  of  air  that  she  breathed ;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  soul  of  her  friend, 
so  noble  and  lovely,  left  his  body  at  each 
of  those  solemn  sentences,  and  took 
refuge  in  her  heart,  which  opened  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  water,  still  rising  wet  the  leaves 
of  the  palm  tree,  and  a  drop  found  its 
way  to  Cecilia's  dress.  By  an  instinct- 
ive impulse  of  terror  she  drew  closer  to 
her  friend,  and  in  that  supreme  moment 
when  the  inundation  was  opening  its 
enormous  jaws  to  swallow  them,  mur- 
mured softly :  "  My  God  !  —  Pery  !  " 

Pery  in  a  frenzy  stepped  upon  the 
tough  vines  interlaced  among  the  stout 
branches  of  the  trees  already  covered 
with  water,  and  with  a  desperate  effort 
grasped  the  palm  in  his  stiffened  arms 
and  shook  it  to  the  roots. 

Three  times  his  iron  muscles  con- 
torting bent  the  lusty  trunk,  and  three 
times  his  body  bowed  as  the  tree  vio- 
lently rebounded  to  the  position  that 
nature  had  assigned  to  it. 

There  was  a  moment  of  rest,  during 
which  he  concentrated  all  his  strength 
for  a  final  effort. 

The  struggle  that  ensued  was  terri 
ble ;  it  seemed  that  his  body  must  yield 
to  the  dreadful  strain.  The  tree  rocked 
to  and  fro ;  and  the  earth,  already  under- 
mined by  the  water,  became  loosened, 
and  the  roots  gave  way.  The  dome  of 
the  palm  tree,  floating  gracefully,  glided 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  mov- 
ing island  formed  of  aquatic  plants. 

Pery  seated  himself  anew  by  the  side 
of  his  almost  inanimate  mistress,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms  said  in  a  tone 
of  supreme  happiness:  —  "You  shall 
live  ! " 

Cecilia  opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing 
her  friend  by  her  side  and  hearing  again 
his  words,  felt  a  celestial  joy. 
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"  Yes  !  "  murmured  she,  "  we  shall 
live!  —  there  in  heaven,  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  by  the  side  of  those  we  love !  " 
Her  soul  was  preparing  to  take  its  flight. 
"Above  that  azure  we  see,"  continued 
she,  "  God  dwells  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  adoring  multitudes.  We 
shall  go  there,  Pery  !  You  shall  live  with 
your  sister  forever !  " 

Her  eyes  rested  lovingly  on  those  of 


her  friend,  and  her  fair  head  fell  back 
languidly.  Pery's  ardent  breath  fanned 
her  cheek.  A  nest  of  chaste  blushes 
and  limpid  smiles  overspread  the  maid- 
en's face  ;  her  lips  opened  likefthe  pur- 
ple wings  of  a  kiss  taking  its  flight. 

The  palm  tree,  borne  along  by  the 
impetuous  torrent,  hurried  on  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  distance. 

James  W.  Hawes. 


THE  PERFUMED  VALLEYS. 

Come  breathe  the  aroma  of  these  blossoming  vales, 

These  perfumed  valleys  by  the  western  sea. 
Here,  Care  forgets,  and  Sorrow  sleeps  and  fails 

Amid  the  drowsy  poppies  on  the  lea  ; 
On  tinted  hills  the  fragrant  orchards  bloom  ; 

The  heaped-up  fruits  are  summer's  odorous  care ; 

The  pungent  orange  scents  the  winter  air, 
And  sweet  my  lady's  garden  with  perfume, 
Where  bees  in  honeyed  depths  themselves  entomb. 

Come  breathe  the  soft,  salt  breezes  from  the  bay, 

And  mountain  zephyrs,  redolent  alway 
With  cypress,  laurel,  and  wild,  musky  bloom. 

As  wondrous  sweet  as  fabled  Araby, 

These  perfumed  valleys  by  the  western  sea! 

Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
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'TIS  JACKSON  THAT'S   RIDING  TODAY! 

There's  a  thundering  of  hoofs  on  the  mountain, 

A  rush  like  the  hurricane's  roar, — 
Behind  is  a  dark-rolling  dust  cloud, 
While  terror  is  speeding  before  :  — 

Now,  Generals,  look  well  to  your  laurels, 

And  gird  up  your  loins  for  the  fight, — 
'  T  is  the  fiotver  of  the  chivalric  Southrons, 
'  T  is  Jackson  that 's  riding  tonight ! 

On,  on,  with  the  speed  of  a  cyclone, — 
They  seem  not  to  hunger  nor  tire ; 
For  with  Jackson,  the  dauntless,  to  lead  them, 
They'd  follow  through  flood  and  through  fire. 
Now,  Generals,  look  well  to  your  lattrels, 

And  gird  up  your  loins  for  the  fray, — 
'Tis  a  foeman  your  steel  will  find  worthy, 
'  T  is  Jackson  that 's  riding  today  ! 

There  's  a  crash  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 

No  valor  such  spirits  may  quell ; 
For  with  Jackson,  their  hero,  to  lead  them, 

They  'd  charge  through  the  portals  of  hell ! 
Think  not  of  your  hoof-trampled  laurels  ; 

But  care  for  the  dying  and  dead, 
For  that  ivhirlwind  of  war  has  rolled  onivard, 
With  Jackson  still  riding  ahead ! 

There  's  a  thundering  of  hoofs  in  the  forest, 

A  rush,  and  a  crash,  and  a  cheer, 
And  the  men  are  struck  speechless  with  terror, 

For  they  'd  dreamed  not  that  Jackson  was  near. 
No  time  nozv  to  think  about  laurels, 

Or  even  for  refuge  to  pray, 
For  that  specter  of  doom  leads  the  vanguard, — 
'  T  is  fackson  that 's  riding  today  ! 

The  shadows  of  nightfall  are  gathering, 

When  Jackson  rides  forth  to  his  doom, — 
Shot'down  by  a  friend  in  the  dark  wood, 
Mistaking  his  form  in  the  gloom  ! 
The  flower  of  chivalric  Southrons, 

Revered  by  the  Blue  and  the  Gray, 
And  of  all  who  went  down  in  the  contest, — 
'  T  is  Jackson  that 's  riding  today  ! 

William  J.  Shoup. 
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VERSE  OF  THE  YEAR.     II. 


In  the  former  section  of  this  review, 
we  spoke  of  the  quantity  of  verse  called 
out  by  the  Columbian  year,  and  noticed 
a  group  of  volumes  relating  to  it  in  some 
way.  We  have  since  received  one  more, 
—  a  little  pamphlet  print  of  a  long 
ode  read  before  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions. It  is  called  The  Friendship  of  the 
Faiths1 ;  is  by  the  author  of  "  El  Nuevo 
Mundo,"  reviewed  in  our  last  number  ; 
and  has  both  the  merits  and  the  limita- 
tions noted  in  our  review  of  the  former 
book, —  limitations  that  are  doubtless  of 
less  consequence  in  an  ode  than  in  a 
poem  of  epic  length. 

We  recur  also  to  the  category  of 
books  having  a  special  local  interest,  to 
add  to  last  month's  group  of  notices 
two  more, — omitted  not  because  of  be- 
lated arrival,  but  by  accident,  for  both 
were  published  early  in  the  twelve- 
month we  are  reviewing.  Both  are 
paper-bound  slips  of  volumes,  and  both 
of  far  higher  grade  than  any  noticed  un- 
der this  category  last  month. 

Poems,2  by  Irene  Hardy,  is  printed  — 
in  neat  but  exceedingly  unpretentious 
form — for  private  circulation.  The 
poems  are  of  a  most  attractive  spirit, 
rather  poems  of  the  intellect  perhaps 
than  of  emotion,  yet  with  abundance  of 
a  grave  and  tender  feeling,  a  freedom 
from  morbidness  or  sentimentality,  that 
is  rarer  and  more  welcome  than  any  one 
but  a  reviewer  is  sure  to  realize.  An 
occasionally  halting  meter  betrays  a 
lack  in  rhythmic  facility :  yet  for  the 
most  part  they  are  not  unmusical,  and 
in  a  few  cases  very  felicitous  in  verse- 
movement.  In  several  passages  a  dis- 
tinct suggestion  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Sill's  man- 
ner strikes  the  reader.     Thus  :  — 

xThe  Friendship  of  the  Faiths.  By  Louis  James 
Block.     Chicago:   Charles  H.  Kerr  :   1893. 

2  Poems.     Irene  Hardy.  Oakland  :    Privately  Printed. 


'Tis  morning,  dim  with  quiet  rain  ; 
A  cloud  of  blackbirds  on  the  wing 

Sweep  out  of  sight 

In  rhythmic  flight 
And  leave  for  proof  that  they  can  sing 
A  heart-stirred  memory  of  the  spring 
Reverberate  within  the  brain, 
That  rhymes  it  with  November  rain. 

Or  again,  in  "  A  Memory  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  Opus  27  :  1  "  :  — 

A  war  of  storm-swept  woods  !     The  beat  of  zuaves, 
And  streaks  of  meager  moonlight  through  the  dark  ; 
Then  peace  upon  the  waters,  calm  in  ocean  caves, 
And  stir  of  early  morning  fields,  ?vhere  lark 
And  linnet  still  are  reticent  of  song, 
And  all  so  right  zvilhin  the  tvorld  that  nothing  can 
go  wrong. 

If  the  blue  sky  would  ever  be  so  blue  ! 
If  the  hearts  of  men  would  ever  be  so  true 
As  now  they  seem  ! 

Now,  dawn  on  afar  wide  plain,  and  a  slow  river's 

pace, 
And  rising  morning  winds  across  a  flowery  space, 
And  follow,  follow  to  the  mountain's  rugged  base. 

The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
entirely  individual.  (It  was  originally 
printed  in  the  Overland,  but  some 
years  ago,  and  it  is  worth  repeating.) 

Afternoon. 
What,  then,  that  winds  blow  chill  along  the  shadowy 

waste 
The  sky  is  afternoon,  and  homeward  flock  the  birds, 
And  lonely  sound  my  loom-strokes  in  a  lonely  room? 
Perennial   burns  my  fire,  and    calm  and  pleasant- 
spaced 
My  day  was,  fair  with  color,  interwoven  words 
Of  friend  and  book  ;  so,  brave  and  cheerily  went  my 
loom. 

What,  then,  that  day's  work  done,  a  lonely  supper 

waits, 
A  lonely  evening  lamp  when  all  is  done  ? 
The  faithful  firelight  warms  a  tender  opaline  gloom, 
Where  stands  my  yet  unfinished  web,  inwoven  with 

dates 
Of  purple,  buds  of  rose,  and  sky  of  blue,  and  sun 
Of  heaven's  imperial   noon  ;   so,  cheerily  goes  my 

loom. 

'T  were  easy, — yes  ! — to  weep  because  the  thread 
Turns  from  the  pattern  here,  and  there  and  here 
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But,  I  laid    not  the  warp  that  works  my  weal  or 

doom  ; 
The  woof  was  dyed  ere  I  could  know,  or  choose,  or 

dread  : 
The  power  that  laid  the  varying  strands  is  ever  near 
And  measures  all ;  so,  brave  and  cheerily  goes  my 

loom. 

Songs,1  by  Neith  Boyce,  is  marred  by 
too  pretentious  apparel.  The  ten  songs 
are  all  in  "art  lettering"  on  pages  dec- 
orated in  pen  and  ink  drawing,  and  not 
always  successfully,  especially  where 
ideal  faces  are  undertaken.  The  songs 
are  good,  and  have  a  tone  and  quality  of 
their  own.  They  are  perhaps  most  no- 
ticeable for  a  lyric  quality,  that  is  not 
only  flowing  rhythm,  or  even  melodious 
words,  but  also  the  rather  rare  trick  of 
conveying  somehow  by  sound  a  vague, 
emotional  suggestion,  as  music  does. 
The  following  triolet,  for  instance  : 

Let  no  bell  toll 
When  the  long  day  dieth — 

Making  dole 

Let  no  bell  toll. 

The  gray  night-soul 
For  its  freedom  sigheth — 

Let  no  bell  toll 
When  the  long  day  dieth. 

Still  a  third  small  paper  book  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  collection  of  Read- 
ings from  the  California  Poets,2  made  by 
Edmund  Russell,  a  reader  of  some  rep- 
utation, lately  in  this  State.  It  was  an 
amiable  service  for  him  to  render,  and 
should  lead  the  reviewer  to  comment 
leniently  on  the  overplus  of  portraits  of 
the  reader  himself  with  which  the  book 
is  adorned.  It  opens  with  Miss  Cool- 
brith's  "California"  ;  Joaquin  Miller  has 
the  largest  place  in  it ;  Bret  Harte,  Ed- 
ward Rowland  Sill,  John  Vance  Cheney, 
Sarah  Edwards  Henshaw,  and  Carrie 
Stevens  Walter,  are  each  represented 
by  several  poems,  while  scarcely  anyone 
that  could  be  named  fails  to  be  quoted 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  couplet  or  so. 

iSongs.  By  Neith  Boyce.  With  drawings  by  Ethel- 
win  Wells  Conrey.  Boston  :  Arena  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

2Edmund  Russell's  Readings  from  the  California 
Poets.     San  Francisco:  William  Doxey  :  1893. 


Several  years  ago  a  volume  called 
"Accolon  of  Gaul"  was  published,  which 
we  commented  on  as  containing  some 
promise  of  good  writing,  but  overloaded 
with  decoration.  The  writer  has  appar- 
ently taken  to  heart  our  criticism,  which 
was  doubtless  that  also  of  most  other 
reviewers,  for  the  fault  was  glaring,  and 
has  made  a  selection3  from  two  former 
volumes,  revising  .them  with  an  effort, 
as  he  frankly  tells  us  in  the  preface,  "to 
correct  or  expunge  the  frequent  obscur- 
ity, superfluity,  and  exaggerated  expres- 
sion, of  the  earlier  works."  This  was  a 
wise  endeavor,  but  it  has  by  no  means 
been  altogether  successful.  Mr.  Cawein 
will  have  still  further  to  correct  and 
expunge,  restrain  and  prune,  sacrifice 
some  of  his  most  valued  epithets  and 
images,  before  he  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  any  judicious  person.  All 
his  revising  has  left  such  lines  as, — 

Thou  lutanist  of  Earth's  most  fecund  lute. 

Yet  there  are  many  pretty  passages, 
mostly  in  description  of  brook  or  mead- 
ow, rain  or  sun,  or  other  out-door  topic. 
Thus  : 

Where  light  the  dogwoods  earliest 
Their  torches  of  white  fires, 

And  bee-bewildered,  East  and  West, 
The  red  haws  build  white  spires. 

The  wan  wild  apples'  flowery  sprays, 
Blew  through  the  misty  gloom 

A  pensive  pink  ;  and  by  lone  ways 
The  close  blackberries  bloom. 

A  writer  so  lavish  is  to  be  acquitted  of 
having  had  consciously  in  mind  Brown- 
ing's— 

The  hills  like  giants  at  a  hunting  lay, 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, 

when  he  wrote 

Around  brown  rocks  that  bulge  and  lie 

Deep  in  damp  ferns  and  mosses, — 
Like  giants,  each  lounged  on  his  thigh 
To  watch  some  forest  quarry  die, — 

but  the  two  passages,  side  by  side,  offer 
a  lesson  in  writing. 

Mr.  Cawein's  volume  is  dedicated  to 
Joaquin  Miller,  whom  he  addresses  in  a 

3Poems  of  Nature  and  Love.  By  Madison  Cawein. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1803. 
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dedicatory  poem  as    "  the  worthiest  of 
our  singers." 

Napoleon1  is  an  attempt  to  put  into 
the  form  of  a  drama  a  hero-worshiping 
defense  of  Bonaparte,  on  each  and  every 
count  that  history  has  against  him.  The 
historians  naturally  have  to  defend  the 
course  of  the  Powers,  says  the  preface, 
and  the  Powers  persecuted  Napoleon 
because  they  were  determined  to  over- 
throw popular  government.  Napoleon's 
whole  career  is  forced  into  seven  acts 
and  many  scenes,  and  none  of  the  uni- 
ties are  paid  any  respect.  Forty  persons 
are  represented,  besides  at  least  sixty 
characters  in  pantomime.  The  drama 
is  written  in  blank  verse,  but  there  is 
no  poetry  in  it.  Josephine's  soliloquy 
after  the  divorce  has  been  determined 
comes  very  near  to  being  poetry,  how- 
ever, and  has  a  good  deal  of  strength  : — 

Ah,  Grief,  thou  art  the  only  heir  that  I  could  bear  ! 
I  hold  thee  to  my  breast  —  Now  feed  and  take 
The  life  that  gave  thee  life  !     Thou  wast  brought 

forth 
In  pain,  thou  givest  pain  in  nursing, 
Yet  I  hug  thee  close,  for  thou  wast  born  of  him. 
My  only  treasure  thou,  and  thou  'It  not  depart  — 
And  none  will  take  thee  from  me  — There  's  no  one 
Covets  thee  —  Thou  art  welcome  only  here, 
Here  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

We  turn  to  a  drama  very  differently 
conceived  and  handled, —  though  this 
also  is  a  study  of  character,  suggested 
by  historic  events.  But  the  topic  is  a 
single  dramatic  episode,  the  characters 
few  and  clearly  defined,  the  unity  of 
manner  perfect.  This  is  one  of  two 
new  books  Francis  Drake?  and  The 
Mother  and  Other  Poems?  by  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  doctor,  novelist,  and 
poet,  and  notable  in  all  three  phases. 
The  drama,  which  is  not  intended  for 
acting  at  all,  touches  the  best  level  of 
modern  reading  drama,  and  seems  to  us 
a  thing  that  should  add  to  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell's  reputation.      The  tragic    episode 

iNapoleon.  By  Richmond  Sheffield  Dement.  Chi- 
cago :  Knight,  Leonard  &  Co.  :  1893. 

^Francis  Drake.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  :  1893. 

3  The  Mother  and  Other  Poems.     Ibid. 


that  supplies  its  subject  is  one  that  oc- 
curred on  Drake's  voyage  to  the  Pacific, 
when  he  found  himself  forced  to  exe- 
cute a  friend  for  mutiny  and  treason. 
It  is  thoroughly  interesting,  the  char- 
acters strong ;  the  diction  is,  appropri- 
ately, suggestive  of  the  Elizabethan 
manner,  without  affectation  ;  while  the 
strange  and  pathetic  situation  is  brought 
out  with  force.  The  other  volume  con- 
tains no  poems  that  equal  the  best  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  published  before.  They 
are  as  various  as  usual,  now  philosophic, 
now  light ;  as  a  matter  of  course  always 
written  with  great  poetic  refinement. 
Of  those  short  enough  to  quote,  the 
following  sonnet  is  perhaps  most  notice- 
able. 

The  Vestal's  Dream. 
Ah,  Venus,  white-limbed  mother  of  delight, 

Why  shouldst  thou  tease  her  with  a  dream  so  dear  ? 

Winged  tenderness  of  kisses,  hovering  near, 
Her  gentle  longings  cheat.     Forbidden  sight 
Of  eager  eyes  does  through  the  virgin  night 

Perplex  her  innocence  with  cherished  fear. 

O,  cruel  thou,  with  sweets  to  ripen  here, 
In  wintry  cloisters  that  can  know  but  blight. 

Wilt  leave  her  now  to  scorn  ?     The  lictor's  blows 
Tomorrow  shall  be  merciless.     The  light 
Dies  on  the  altar.     Nay,  swift  through  the  night 
Comes  pitiful  the  queen  of  young  desire, 

That  reddened  in  a  dream  this  chaste  white  rose, 
And  lights  with  silver  torch  the  fallen  fire. 

Not  inappropriately,  we  turn  from 
this  modern  echo  of  Rome  to  the  hand- 
some white  and  gold  volume  that  con-  • 
tains  a  new  version  of  the  odes  of 
Horace,  under  the  title  of  Horatian 
Echoes}  The  translator  is  the  late 
John  Osborne  Sargent,  a  life-long  friend 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  who  writes  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  volume.  Mr.  Sargent  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  though  for  a  large 
part  of  his  life  journalism  and  politics 
took  up  his  attention,  and  there  was  no 
time  at  which  he  did  not  keep  up  more 
or  less  those  pursuits  of  refined  scholar- 
ship that  were,  we  fear,  more  character- 
istic of  the  educated  man  of  affairs  a 
generation  ago  than  they  are  now.     He 

4 Horatian  Echoes.     By  John  Osborne  Sargent.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  1893. 
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was  all  his  life  especially  fond  of  Hor- 
ace ;  he  was  the  giver  of  the  Sargent 
prize  at  Harvard,  the  first  one  for  which 
the  girls  of  the  "Annex  "  were  allowed 
to  compete ;  and  he  interested  himself 
from  time  and  time  throughout  his  life 
in  working  at  the  task  of  translation, 
whose  results  appear  in  this  volume. 

As  to  Mr.  Sargent's  success  in  this 
often  essayed  feat  of  translating  Horace, 
it  must  be  said  that  it  is  very  good  in- 
deed as  such  attempts  go.  Probably  no 
very  satisfactory  translation  of  Horace 
will  ever  be  made.  The  odes  depend  a 
great  deal  on  their  meter  for  one  thing, 
and  it  is  one  that  has  no  good  English 
equivalent.  But  to  carry  through  a 
translation  of  the  whole  four  books  with 
as  even  a  merit  as  this  shows,  to  trans- 
late so  literally  yet  in  so  good  English, 
with  so  little  stiffness  and  so  much 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
is  a  rare  achievement. 

We  select  as  an  example  of  the  work 
one  of  the  best  known  odes,  essayed 
often  by  amateur  translators,  though 
perhaps  some  others,  less  familiar,  are 
really  better  work. 

To  Chloe. 
You  shun  me,  Chloe,  like  a  doe 

That  through  the  mountains,  far  and  wide, 
In  dread  of  winds  and  wood,  will  go 

To  seek  her  timid  mother's  side. 

For  whether  Spring's  first  zephyrs  shake 
The  quivering  foliage  of  the  trees, 

Or  the  green  lizards  stir  the  brake, 
She  trembles  in  her  heart  and  knees. 

No  lion  and  no  tiger  I, 

Pursuing  you  to  rend  your  charms  ; 
No  longer  to  your  mother  fly, 

But  nestle  in  a  husband's  arms. 

Mr.  Sargent  liked  sometimes,  also,  to 
try  his  hand  at  humorous  paraphrases, 
and  one,  of  the  Second  Epode,  read  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York,  is  given,  and  we 
quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  :  — 

Oh,  what  a  happy  fellow  he 

Who  lets  no  cares  of  business  bore  him, 
But  from  bills,  banks,  and  brokers,  free, 

Lives  as  his  father  lived  before  him  ; 
Contented  in  his  rural  box, 
To  trim  his  trees  and  fleece  his  flocks. 


He  neither  dreads  the  angry  sea 

Nor  fears  the  fireman-trumpet's  call ; 

He  fags  not  at  the  mayor's  levee 
Nor  haunts  the  courts  of  City  Hall ; 

Scouting  as  round  his  farm  he  trudges 

Injunctions  from  the  Tammany  judges. 

When  we  open  Edith  Thomas's  Fair 
Shadow  Land?  we  become  at  once 
aware  of  a  deep,  poetic  note,  the  tone  of 
fine,  literary  breeding,  joined  with  the 
ripe  feeling  of  one  that  has  "lived  and 
loved."  One  may  find  ground  for  criti- 
cism of  Miss  Thomas  ;  one  may  say  she 
is  sometimes  indirect,  and  cares  too 
much  for  her  parable ;  that  the  epigram, 
the)conceit";  the  accomplished  bit  of  po- 
etic technique,  sometimes  carry  light 
freight  of  idea.  But  the  criticism  is 
true  only  here  and  there  :  in  the  main , 
in  her  later  work,  neither  form  nor  sub- 
stance is  wanting,  and  her  place  in 
American  literature  is  secure.  Many 
of  these  poems  —  perhaps  most  —  have 
been  in  print  before  ;  but  that  need  not 
prevent  our  quoting  some  stanzas  of 
"Arria." 

"Psetus,  my  master  sends  death,  but  thereto  addeth 

this  grace, — 
Choose  thou  the  hour  and  the  hand  that  shall  drive 

the  steel  to  its  place." 
Thus  spake  a  Dacian  slave,  noiseless  retiring  apace, 

Blanched  were  the  lips  of  Arria. 

Anon  their  rich  color  returned  in  a  three-fold  resur- 
gent wave. 

"  Death  must  thou  have,  O  my  dearest,  yet  not  by 
the  hand  of  a  slave  ! 

Lordly  give  back  to  the  gods  the  lordly  gift  that 
they  gave." 
Smiled  the  red  lips  of  Arria. 

With  the  dower  of  her  beauty  upon  her  she  stood 

in  his  wavering  sight  ; 
A  true  Roman  wife,  he  beheld  her,  the  peer  of  a 

true  Roman  knight. 
"  Hast  thou  lost  the  old  way,  O  my  lord,  dost  thou 

need  one  to  set  thee  aright  ?  " 

Still  smiled  the  red  lips  of  Arria. 

And,  smiling,  she  laid  her  warm  hand  on  the  steel, 

true-tempered  and  cold. 
"  This  were  the  way  !  "  (She  has  driven  the  point 

through  her  tunic's  white  fold  ! ) 

1  Fair  Shadowland.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  :  1893. 
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"  This  is  the  way, — none  other ;  but,  P*tus,  it  hurts 
not, — behold  !  " — 
And  hushed  were  the  lips  of  Arria. 

Oh,  horror  !    oh,  pity  !    oh,  love  !     But  now  is  no 
moment  to  weep  ; 

Let  the  bright  death,  from  her  heart  to  his  own,  im- 
portunate leap  ; 

Ay,  for  it  hurts  not  when  life  flitteth  forth  from  its 
cabinet  deep, — 
Forth  to  the  soul  of  Arria. 

One  touch  of  her  consecrate  lips,  one  instant  above 

her  he  stands  ; 
In  the  next  he  hath  caught  the  life-drinking  blade 

in  his  two  firm  hands. 
He  hath  tried  the  old  way, — the  old  way  that  ever 

mocked  tyrannous  bands, — 

Now  forth  to  the  soul  of  Arria  ! 

And  here  is  another,  which  should 
touch  more  piteously  those  that  can  be 
touched  : 

Why  Did  ye  So? 
These  found  a  voice  who  never  spake  before, 
Iri  Shadow  Land  these  witness  evermore  ! 


"  I  was  the  moth,  flower-like  upon  the  wind, 
Your  wrinkled  savant  in  his  charnel  pinned. 
Why  did  ye  so  ?  " 

"I  was  the  fledgling  that,  of  mine  own  will, 
Did  keep  fast  closed  my  soft  and  tender  bill 
To  food  your  cruel  kindness  did  prepare  ; 
Famished,  I  died  —  for  mother-love  and  care. 
Why  did  ye  so?" 

"  I  was  Llewellyn's  do^,  that  anger  smote, 
When  my  rash  master  saw  on  breast  and  throat 
The  lean  wolf's  blood,  the  while  in  safety  slept 
The  cradle-child  my  faithful  love  had  kept. 
Why  did  ye  so  ?  " 

"I  was  the  snow-white  ranger  of  the  snow. 
The  Arctic  traveler  met  me.     Blow  for  blow 
I  fought ;  my  cub  upon  my  back  fought,  too, 
Till  crimson  all  the  snow  around  us  grew. 
Why  did  ye  so  ?  " 

"  I  was  Harpado  from  Xarama's  bank  ; 
My  life  the  sands  in  gay  Granada  drank  " — 
"And  I  the  steed  Harpado's  horn  did  gore  ! " 
In  Shadow  Land  these  witness  evermore. 
Why  did  ye  so?" 


ETC. 


The  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  Senate 
is  mortifying  and  depressing  in  the  extreme.  The 
continuance  of  the  present  unsettled  financial  situa- 
tion can  only  mean  mischief  to  all  industries,  and 
the  demand  of  business  men  all  over  the  country  is 
that  it  shall  be  ended.  That  a  knot  of  about  a 
dozen  men  in  the  United  States  Senate  can  prevent 
a  matter  from  coming  to  vote  for  weeks  or  months, 
while  the  country  suffers  from  the  inaction,  is  a 
thing  to  give  occasion  for  gloomy  misgivings  about 
popular  government.  The  present  controversy  is 
important  enough  in  itself ;  it  will  necessarily  be 
settled  somehow  or  other  ;  but  if  it  is  settled  wrong, 
the  country  will  have  to  learn  its  blunder  by  several 
years  of  business  depression,  or  even  by  an  acute 
panic  :  and  though  we  have,  like  all  commercial 
countries,  lived  through  panics  before,  we  have 
never  yet  tried  the  experience  of  living  through  one 
with  no  reserve  of  public  land  to  offer  a  haven  for 
the  bankrupt  and  unemployed,  and  with  so  large  a 
restless  foreign  element  in  our  midst.  Several  years 
of  thorough-going  hard  times  now  would   bring  a 


terrible  strain  upon  our  institutions  and  our  civic 
order.  But  perhaps  even  more  serious  than  any 
such  possibilities  is  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  old- 
time  decencies  of  senatorial  debate.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  American  Senate  has  been  able  to  act 
without  restricting  debate,  depending  on  the  good 
faith  of  its  members.  More  exciting  questions  than 
this  of  silver  coinage,  questions  in  which  more  per- 
sonal interest  was  at  stake,  have  been  disposed  of, 
minorities  always  acquiescing  sooner  or  later  in  the 
right  of  the  majority.  Whatever  is  the  outcome  of 
the  present  breach  of  that  good  faith,  it  can  have 
but  one  effect  on  our  methods  of  legislation  :  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  Senate  is  a  body 
of  gentlemen,  which  can  be  trusted  to  transact  busi- 
ness by  mutual  consideration,  must  be  given  up,  as 
it  has  had  to  be  given  up  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
house,  and  in  that  of  the  English  Commons.  And 
it  is  a  serious  matter  to  have  to  admit  thus,  that  the 
self-respect  of  the  great  representative  bodies,  and 
their  capacity  for  the  decent  and  dignified  transac" 
tion  of  business,  shows  decay. 
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A  Letter. 

How  do  I  like  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  ? 
The  women  here  are  fools,  as  I  will  row  relate, 
Boston  has  its  drawbacks,  that  I  '11  not  debate ; 
But  I  do  think  for  idiots  this  is  the  State. 
Rain  !  rain  !  why  I  declare  I  never  saw  the  beat  ! 
It  pours  and   pours  down    constantly  in  one  great 

sheet. 
For  four  days  I  had  not  once  ventured  on  the  street. 
Thinks  I,  "I  '11  don  my  rainy- weather  costume  neat." 
I  have  a  new  one, —  broadcloth,  heavy,  rich,  and 

black, 
Just  tipped  with  fur,  and  fits  most  peifect  front  and 

back  ; 
An  ulster  form  ;  it  reaches  just  below  my  knees  ; 
Leggins  and  hat  to  match  as  nicely  as  you  please. 
You  ladies  of  our  club  would  each  pronounce  it  fine. 
So,  when  on  Saturday  the  sun  began  to  shine, 
I  started  out.    The  mud  was  an'xle-deep,  like  slime  ; 
If  I  had  worn  long  skirts  I  would  have  had  a  time  ! 
The  only  drawback  was  that  all,  I  do  declare, 
Yes,  everyone  would  turn  around,  and  stand,  and 

stare. 
The  women  sallied  out  by  dozens, — most  with  trains  ! 
How  think  you,  Susan,  that   bespeaks  a  woman's 

brains  ? 
They  all  looked  shocked,  and  at  me  scornful  glances 

threw. 
The  men  said,  "  That  is  sensible,  and  pretty,  too." 
A  mob   of  boys   came   after   me   with   shouts  and 

screams, 
Each  one  a-pulling  up  his  breeches  by  the  se  .ms, 
"  Lady  come  to  town,  eeh  ! 
Lady  wear  short  gown,  eeh  !  " 
I  had  to  go  to  Oakland,  so  I  took  the  boat  ; 
I  sat  down  in  a  corner  till  we  were  afloat ; 
When  comes  along  a  woman  with  a  sweeping  dress 
Of  gray  silk  poplin,  and  the  skirt  was  in  a  mess  ! 
The  train  was  awful  !     'T  was  a  sight  to  make  one 

sick  ; 
Quite  wringing  wet,  and    plastered  o'er  with  mud 

just  thick. 
Thinks  I,   "I  '11  teach  a  lesson   to  this   crowd  for 

good"; 
So,  as  she  floundered  just  before  me,  up  I  stood, 
And  followed  after     Folks  began  to  laugh  and  stare. 
Of  all  the  merriment  she  seemed  quite  unaware, 
But  walked  the  length  of  one  whole  deck,  and  I 

behind  ; 
Till  finally,  the  cause  of  all  the  fun  to  find, 
Her  eye  caught  me ;  whereat  she  tittered  like  a  dunce, 
Nor  dreamed  her  own  ridiculousness, — no,  not  once. 
I  only  hope  the  object  lesson  did  some  good 
Toward  setting  right  the  mind  of  crazy  womanhood. 
To  all  the  ladies  of  the  club  I  send  my  love, 
In  your  next  meeting,  if  you  please,  read  the  above. 
I  want  them  all  to  know  that  while  my  life  endures 
I  shall  preserve  a  grain  of  sense.     Most  truly  yours, 

Jessie  Norton. 


A  Day = Dream. 

For  some  weeks  I  was  compelled  to  lie  abed,  in 
perfect  quiet,  in  a  darkened  room.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted to  read  or  write,  or  see  anyone  but  the  nurse 
who  attended  me. 

At  first  I  felt  so  weak  and  weary  the  absolute  rest 
was  welcome,  but  as  I  gradually  grew  stronger  I 
sought  some  entertainment,  and  found  it  on  the 
window-blind. 

The  smoke  from  a  chimney  close  by  was  blown  by 
varying  winds  into  varying  shapes  across  it  ;  it  was 
not  only  a  time-piece  for  me,  but  was  also  a  meas- 
ure of  my  neighbor's  meals,  there  being  more  smoke 
at  luncheon  than  at  breakfast,  and  more  at  dinner 
than  at  luncheon. 

Not  long  ago  a  little  boy  was  gazing  intently  out 
of  a  school-room  window.  In  reply  to  his  teacher's 
question  as  to  what  interested  him  so,  he  answered  : 
"  I  'm  sure  the  lady  in  that  house  has  company,  for 
there's  a  fire  in  the  grate."  So  the  smoke  from  this 
chimney  was  "company"  for  me,  and  this  is  what 
it  told  me  : 

At  first  there  came  a  thin,  indistinct,  wavering 
line,  like  the  vague,  uncertain,  wondering  move- 
ments of  a  baby.  As  the  flakes  gained  in  number 
the  air  bore  them  along  rapidly,  so  that  they  looked 
like  a  flock  of  flying  birds,  or  like  children  racing, 
or  like  leaves  dropping  from  the  trees  in  Autumn. 

At  times  a  strong  wind  sent  the  shadows  along  so 
swiftly  they  left  no  distinct  impression  upon  the  cur- 
tain, or  on  the  retina,  the  curtain  of  the  eye.  These 
seemed  to  me   like  the  impetuous  actions  of  youth. 

The  large  flakes,  coming  regularly  and  rapidly, 
looked  just  like  a  flag  fluttering  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and 
when  they  came  irregularly,  they  changed  to  a  line 
of  clothes  flapping  in  the  wind,  on  a  day  in  March. 

When  the  smoke  poured  out  thickly  from  the 
pipe  set  into  the  chimney,  the  cylinder  became  the 
smoke-stack  of  a  steamer  about  to  set  out  on  a  voy- 
age ;  while  a  small,  steady  stream  brought  the 
steamer  back  into  port.  Sometimes  the  pipe  sent 
out  swiftly,  smoke,  soot,  and  cinders,  that  made  of 
it  a  cannon  belching  forth  destruction,  or  a  man-of- 
war's  friendly  salute  of  welcome  or  farewell. 

As  the  smoke  rolled  slowly  out  and  along  in  vol- 
umes, it  reminded  me  of  masses  of  snow,  the 
thought  of  which  cooled  my  hot  head,  or  of  flocks 
of  fleecy  sheep,  that  called  to  mind  long  stretches  of 
flowery  meadows  and  sunny  hillsides  that  we  long 
for  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  when  a  darkened 
room  makes  winter  indoors. 

When  there  was  little  or  no  wind,  the  smoke 
passed  onward  slowly  like  the  certain  steps  of 
mature  life,  or  with  the  dignity  of  a  courtly  pageant, 
or  with  the  majestic  movements  of  a  camel,  beneath 
and  around  him  the  limitless  desert  of  gray  sand, 
while  a  part  lifted  and  curled  itself  above  him  into 
a  stately  palm. 

When  it  was  blown  downward  with  force,  it  be- 
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came  a  shower,  and  when  denser,  a  downpour  of 
rain  blown  to  whiteness  by  a  storm.  Sometimes  it 
descended  very  slowly,  and  spread  itself  out  into  a 
fine  tissue — a  bridal  veil — with  dark  spots  here  and 
there  for  the  embroidery.  . 

As  the  fire  died  down,  the  stream  grew  smaller 
and  smaller  ;  in  the  end  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
second  childhood  as  weak  and  helpless  as  infancy, 
until  it  was  no  more,  and  I,  too,  had  passed  into  the 
land  of  shadow,  to  sleep. 

Augusta  Reinstein. 

Greaser  Life  in  "Our  Italy." 

A  leading  periodical,  in  a  recent  issue,  contained 
an  interesting  account  of  greaser  life  in  Texas,  laud- 
ing that  individual  as  a  person  of  great  worth, 
worthy  of  the  warmest  sympathy,  industrious,  law- 
abiding,  and  frugal. 

While  barely  possible  that  the  Texan  hybrid  may 
belong  to  a  genus  far  removed  from  his  California 
relative,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  ;  and  the  result  of  a 
close  acquaintance  with  this  typical  hero  of  imagin- 
ative natures  is  to  dispel  any  idea  of  his  affinity 
with  silver  spurs,  sombrero,  and  haughty  mien,  and 
to  sink  him  to  his  level  somewhere  between  the 
Indian  and  the  negro.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  pro- 
duction of  the  semi-tropical  South  ;  a  child  of  the 
sun,  blooming  in  the  expansive,  fragrant  fashion  of 
California  flowers,  nurtured  in  scenery  and  climate, 
— a  great  and  wonderful  study,  as  yet  in  the  em- 
bryonic stage  of  usefulness,  but  capable,  possibly,  of 
a  wondrous  development. 

Following  down  one  of  the  sluggish  streams  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  one  can  see  the 
greaser  in  his  own  domain — the  warm,  malaria- 
laden  swamp  lands,  which  yield  such  enormous 
crops  with  but  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  ; 
or,  passing  along  one  of  the  broad,  busy  streets  of  a 
city  that  has  not  outgrown  the  air  of  Mexican  lan- 
guor, one  may  see  the  greaser  as  he  poses  before  a 
public  jury.  It  is  here  that  his  foibles  and  his  vir- 
tues can  be  most  accurately  judged. 

The  term  hybrid  is  the  only  one  suitable  to  origin 
of  the  greaser.  The  offspring  of  a  Spaniard  and  his 
Indian  wife  is  denominated  a  greaser  ;  the  man  of 
Mexican  and  Spanish  blood  is  a  greaser,  and  the 
individual  with  an  Indian  cast  of  features,  yet  boast- 
ing a  strain  of  Mexican  blood,  passes  muster  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  he  has  a  chocolate  com- 
plexion, varying  with  the  different  strains  of  blood, 
from  the  darkest  umber  to  a  yellow  ochre  tint.  His 
eyes  are  small,  dark,  and  treacherous,  set  far  apart 
under  a  low  forehead.  The  nose  betokens  genera- 
tions of  bestial  ancestors;  it  is  broad  and  flat,  with 
distending  nostrils.  The  mouth  and  chin  are  sen- 
suous ;  the  lips,  thick  and  repulsive.  A  growth  of 
coarse  black  hair  crowns  the  head  ;  the  moustache, 
when  an  individual  boasts  one,  is  of  the  same  wiry 
nature. 

To  this  general  rule  there  must  necessarily  be  ex- 


ception. Occasionally  one  may  meet  intelligent, 
good-looking  men  and  women,  whom  circumstances 
have  lifted  above  and  apart  from  their  less -fortu- 
nate neighbors.  These  people  are  neat,  orderly, 
and  good-natured,  with  inbred  whims  and  fancies, 
and  with  their  vanity  for  adornment  cropping  out 
in  huge  ear-rings,  breast-pins,  or  gaudy  watch 
chains. 

Winter  and  summer  alike  finds  the  greaser  in  his 
favorite  lounging  place.  If  the  weather  be  stormy 
he  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  wooden  awnings,  where, 
impervious  to  wind  or  rain,  he  dreams  of  the  better 
time  to  come.  When  the  sun  shines  out  clear, 
men  and  women  mingle  together  on  the  sidewalk, 
the  men  with  their  wide  sombreros,  dirty  overalls 
and  shirts,  forming  a  line  along  a  warm  east  or 
south  walk,  the  women  sitting  in  the  dirt  on  the 
curb,  laughing,  sometimes  smoking,  always  chatter- 
ing. When  night  shuts  down,  they  go  —  Heaven 
knows  where  !  —  to  holes,  and  caves,  and  dens ; 
some  times  to  a  comfortable  little  hut  of  adobe  on  a 
back  street. 

The  women  are  repulsive  creatures,  with  broad, 
flat  features  in  youth  and  middle  age,  transforming 
as  the  years  go  by  into  withered  beldames,  dirty,  ill- 
clad  and  hideous. 

Their  dresses  are  of  the  coarsest,  most  gaudy 
material  the  ten-cent  counter  affords,  made  in  a 
manner  suggestive  of  a  lavish  abundance  of  skirt 
material,  drawing  too  heavily  on  the  supply  at  hand 
and  curtailing  any  penchant  for  an  elaborate  bodice. 

As  to.  head  covering,  the  greaser  belle  is  superior 
to  the  changing  whims  of  a  fickle  fashion.  In  the 
most  torrid  weather,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
too  genial  sun,  the  head  covering  is  a  heavy  woolen 
shawl.  When  the  rains  of  winter  chill  humanity  to 
the  marrow,  the  same  shawl  answers  the  purpose  of 
hat  and  umbrella.  The  more  fickle  damsels  are 
prone  to  coquetry,  flashing  tenderest  glances  from 
the  mazy  depths  of  a  fascinator,  through  whose 
meshes  the  jet-black  hair  sticks  in  true  porcupine 
fashion. 

The  more  staid  and  elderly  matrons  cling  sullenly 
to  the  shawl  of  their  ancestors.  Drawn  tightly 
over  the  head  and  pinned  closely  under  the  double 
chin,  its  effect  would  be  charming  if  a  petite  coun- 
tenance were  underneath.  But  alas  !  a  fat,  brown 
face  with  thick  lips  and  flat  nose  greets  the  inquisi- 
tive. Beauty  in  the  greaser  exists  only  in  imagina- 
tive minds  and  in  H.  H.  J.'s  manuscript.  It  ruins 
the  poetry  of  that  charming  book,  Ramona,  to  learn 
that  at  least  one  of  the  characters  is  still  living, — an 
old  woman  of  sixty,  more  hideous  than  imagination 
can  picture.  Little  matter  what  the  seeming  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  younger  girls,  age  finds  them  fit  sub- 
jects for  caricature. 

Occasionally  when  Dame  Fortune  is  kind,  a 
greaser  will  blossom  bourgeois-wise  to  the  envy  of 
his  more  humble  companions.  The  spell  is  but 
transient.     Soon  the  spotless  apparel  is  soiled  and 
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torn,  and  the  individual  drifts  back  to  his  accus- 
tomed haunt  and  his  discarded  shirt. 

Both  the  men  and  women  are  fond  of  smoking. 
The  women  take  this  enjoyment  in  moderation  ;  as 
for  the  men  they  are  rarely  without  a  "  cigarrito  ' 
between  their  lips. 

Even  the  most  watchful  observer  catches  so  few 
glimpses  of  industry  among  the  greasers,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy as  to  their  means  of  subsistence.  Winter  and 
summer,  when  the  theaters  are  pouring  out  their 
crowds,  far  down  the  street  can  be  heard  the  cry  of 
the  "  tamale  man." 

"  Hot  ta-mal-es  !     Hot  ta-mal-es  !  " 

The  cry  is  wafted  through  the  dimly-lighted  street, 
and  falls  with  seductive  emphasis  on  the  ears  of  the 
hungry.  These  tamales  are  palatable,  and  on  cold 
nights,  delicious.  Chicken  chopped  fine,  cornmeal, 
and  pepper,  form  the  base,  and  a  corn  husk  is  added 
for  wrapping.  Steaming,  with  a  delicious  odor, 
they  are  raked  out  of  the  ashes,  and  the  hungry 
multitude  is  fed. 

In  the  southern  counties,  where  fuel  is  scarce,  the 
more  industrious  families  earn  a  scant  livelihood  by 
the  sale  of  chemise  roots,  obtainable  in  any  quantity 
on  the  higher  mesas.  These  working  spells  are 
spasmodic.  So  long  as  there  is  a  little  coffee,  a  few 
pounds  of  flour,  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  in  the  house, 
no  trouble  is  borrowed  concerning  a  possible  rainy 
day. 

In  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  greaser  families 
have  moved  into  little  dark  alleys,  ignoring  their 
usefulness  or  necessity,  and  built  their  modest 
houses.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  the  alley  became  a 
narrow,  dirty  street,  and  boasted  a  name.  Other 
alleys  were  opened,  and  in  course  of  time  were  filled. 
In  this  manner  a  settlement  sprang  up,  and  in  time 
became  known  as  the  Mexican  quarter.  Invariably 
it  is  a  dirty,  ill-smelling  place,  openly  disregarding 
sanitary  laws.  The  inhabitants  drift  along  with  but 
little  thought  of  the  morrow,  taciturn  concerning 
themselves,  with  a  vague  impression  that  things  are 
not  as  well  with  them  as  they  should  be,  but  making 
little  effort  for  improvement.  Their  law-abiding 
proclivity,  grossly  overestimated  by  the  way,  is  a 
negative  virtue, -an  open  disregard  for  the  law 
would  prove  disastrous  to  the  numerous  petty  acts 
in  which  the  greaser  is  an  adept. 

On  the  river  battoms,  away  from  the  contaminat- 
ing influence  of  the  lazy  and  worthless,  the  condi- 
tions of  greaser  life  are  much  improved.  The 
homes  of  this  more  favored  class  boast  an  air  of 
comfort  foreign  to  the  squalid  hovels  in  the  Mexican 
quarter.  An  acre  or  two  of  land  brings  in  the 
course  of  a  season  a  few  dollars  to  the  family  purse. 

The  houses,  built  along  a  narrow  winding  street, 
are  picturesque,  with  their  walls  of  adobe  crowned 
with  a  sharp  ga'.le  roof,  extending  far  down  over 
the  wall  in  front  to  form  the  covering  for  the  outer 
court. 


Here,  in  the  sunshine,  the  old  men  and  women 
gather  to  gossip  and  smoke.  Withered  old  hags 
yet  with  human  hearts,  cuddle  the  little  black  grand- 
children in  their  arms,  crooning  and  rocking  to  and 
fro  with  deepest  placidity,  and  soon  the  two  drop  off 
in  a  quiet  doze,  unbroken  except  by  the  continual 
stretch  and  yawn  of  the  numerous  dogs  that  enjoy 
the  family  hospitality.  It  is  a  picture  of  content- 
ment, of  dreamy,  listless  drifting  to  the  cemetery  up 
on  the  hill,  where  the  uncouth  black  crosses  tell  of 
the  generations  that  lived  and  crooned  and  drifted 
in  the  years  before. 

The  pure  Castilian  is  an  unknown  tongue  to  the 
greaser.  His  language  is  a  mongrel  Spanish,  much 
the  worse  for  years  of  ill  usage,  yet  retaining  much 
of  the  musical  smoothness  of  the  mother  tongue, 
keyed  possibly  to  a  higher,  more  rasping  pitch,  but 
smooth  and  flowing  in  spite  of  its  other  faults. 

T.  H.  Van  Frank. 
A  Pioneer's  Memories. 

Santiago,  Chile,  S.  A. 
Editor  Overland  Monthly  : — 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  for  July,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
read  the  account  headed,  "A  Province  of  Califor- 
nia," referring  to  an  expedition  to  Rogue  River, 
etc.,  in  the  year  1850. 

I  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  referred  to  as  being  on 
board,  although  my  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
list  published,  probably  from  my  being  the  youngest 
and  smallest  in  size,  and  also  because  before  em- 
barking .1  was  unacquainted  with  any  one  of  the 
party,  and  when  the  voyage  was  ended  I  lost  sight 
of  all  belonging  to  it.  In  looking  over  the  names 
in  the  article,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  two  of 
the  company  I  had  met  often  years  afterwards,  yet 
there  had  never  been  in  conversation  between  us  a 
word  of  reference  to  the  schooner  Roberts,  or  her 
voyage  along  the  then  unknown  coast  of  California 
and  Oregon. 

In  the  Overland  of  May,  1891,  can  be  read  the 
account  of  my  experience  with  the  exploring  party, 
and  my  remembrance  of  it  is  quite  clear  to  this  day. 
The  expedition  did  not  result  favorably  to  those 
connected  with  it,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  calling  pub- 
lic attention  to  commercial  enterprise  North,  and  gave 
information  of  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the 
approaches  by. sea,  beside  hastening  the  settlement 
on  the  public  lands.  It  may  be  said  that  the  voyage 
of  the  Roberts  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  coast 
trade  throughout  the  small  bays  along  the  upper 
coast,  and  gave  the  first  authentic  information  of  the 
safest  entrance  to  the  Rogue  and  Umpqua  rivers. 

Time  is  fast  slipping  away, —  a  few  years  more, 
and  there  will  be  none  left  to  tell  of  the  past:  then 
how  necessary  is  it  for  the  history  of  our  Golden 
State  that  the  few  who  yet  remain  of  the  early  days 
give  their  reminiscences  to  the  public  through 
printers'  ink.  Memories  of  value  not  for  the  pres- 
ent moment,  but  treasures  to  those  who  are  to  come, 
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who  will  seek  to  fathom  the  impulses  that  led  men 
to  abandon  forever  their  relatives  and  friends,  and 
what  attracted  them  so  strongly  to  the  new  State 
after  the  excitement  had  passed  with  the  Gold 
Fever. 

For  my  part,  I  landed  in  San  Francisco  at  Clark's 
Point,  in  1849,  with  only  two  bits  in  my  pocket,  but 
with  no  fears  for  the  future,  struggling  day  by  day 
to  gain  my  living  ;  sometimes  with  one  square  meal, 
at  other  times, with  plenty;  now  and  then  I  was  en- 
abled to  indulge  my  appetite  with  the  celebrated 
bear's  meat.  Unused  to  hard  labor,  my  strength 
was  often  tried  to  its  utmost  capacity;  I  was  of  a 
rather  delicate  nature,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  my  rough  life  built  up  my  constitution  and 
gave  to  me  my  after  good  health. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  offer  to 
share  with  me  a  part  of  his  bedchamber  in  the  attic 
of  a  store,  which  in  those  days  was  first-rate  accom- 
modations ;  as  for  candles  I  never  used  any,  they 
being  luxuries,  and  I  went  to  my  bed  in  the  darkness 
of  night.  My  evenings  were  spent  in  the  public  gam- 
bling rooms,  where  I  looked  for  new  arrivals,  or  to 
seek  out  some  occupation  for  the  coming  day  ;  and 
in  these  busy  places  I  often  succeeded  in  getting  in- 
formation that  was  valuable  to  me. 

Once  a  German  took  me  to  his  house  to  dine,  and 
his  good  wife  gave  me  a  piece  of  mince  pie  ;  I  have 
never  forgotten  its  relish  to  this  day,  and  I  often 
think  of  the  donor  with  kindly  memory.  At  that 
time  where  I  boarded  it  was  distinctly  understood, 
"  Pay  as  you  go," — and  although  at  that  time  I 
could  not  take  my  three  meals  per  day,  often  having 
to  content  myself  with  one,  still  I  was  looked  upon 
as  a  regular  customer,  and  when  the  day  came 
round,  like  the  rest  I  was  served  with  the  extra  pot 
pie. 

These  seemingly  trifles  do  not  appear  now  as  they 
did  then,  but  when  one  looks  back  and  remembers  he 
was  once  a  clerk  in  a  great  mercantile  house,  largely 
dependent  upon  parents,  unused  to  manual  labor, 
and  to  be  thrown  into  a  crowd  of  unknown  people, 
and  left  suddenly  to  depend  upon  self,  —  "  Root, 
hog,  or  die," — it  is  startling  to  think  of.  I  often 
wonder  how  I  ever  surmounted  my  difficuities  so 
easily,  and  particularly  how  my  courage  never 
flagged,  and  why  I  never  felt  any  uneasiness  at  the 
situation.  I  suppose,  however,  with  the  multitude 
about  me,  I  partook  of  their  sentiments  and  ideas, 
and  felt  my  share  of  the  common  energy. 

With  all  the  roughness  of  the  times  I  have  seen 
generally  under  the  garb  of  a  put-on,  "  don't  care  a 
hang  "  style,  men  whose  hearts  were  soft,  aud  who 
were  always  ready  to  attend  to  the  sick,  and  share 
with  the  hungry ;  there  was  more  red,  modest 
charity  then  with  the  early  settlers  than  I  have  met 
with  since.  And  if  these  men,  to  pass  time  with 
their  comrades,  invented  plausible  stories,  and  the 
habit  grew  to  be  a  second  nature  to  them,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  ihat  afterwards,  when  they  went 


abroad,  the  name  of  being  great  story-tellers  should 
follow  them  :  for  all  that,  they  had  more  real  virtues 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  than  many  who  found 
fault  with  their  peculiarities.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  the  criminal  characters,  which  compelled  a 
rise  of  the  population  against  them  ;  I  mean  those 
who  remained  with  their  former  home  influence  rest- 
ing upon  them,  but  whose  nature  merely  became 
roughened,  with  none  of  the  softer  sex  to  influence  it. 

At  one  time  I  accepted  an  offer  from  Captain 
Brenholm  to  run  up  and  down  from  'Frisco  to  Sacra- 
mento in  a  large  ship  launch,  carrying  goods.  It 
was  stipulated  from  the  start,  that  when  I  had  the 
helm  I  was  first  mate,  the  captain  at  such  times 
having  full  charge  of  the  sail?,  and  when  he  steered 
the  craft  I  was  to  obey  orders.  Besides  these  stip- 
ulations it  was  so  arranged  that  one  should  cook  the 
breakfast,  and  the  other  the  dinner  alternately,  each 
to  wash  his  own  dishes,  etc. 

With  our  first  trip  we  left  San  Francisco  with  a 
spanking  breeze,  and  crossed  the  bay,  running  some 
way  up  to  San  Pablo  Bay,  but  as  the  night  came  on 
we  anchored  too  close  to  shore,  for  with  daylight 
we  found  ourselves  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  Once 
more  under  headway,  our  next  adventure  was  at 
Benicia,  for  with  the  captain  at  helm,  he  directed 
the  course  so  as  to  come  up  alongside  the  would-be 
wharf,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  small  shanty, 
which  had  a  small  window  facing  the  bay.  "  Stand 
ready  to  lower  the  jib  sheet,"  sang  out  the  captain, 
while  I  held  ready  to  let  go  the  sheet  at  any  mo- 
ment ;  but  by  some  calculation  made  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  tide,  when  I  obeyed 
orders  the  bows  of  our  craft  swung  too  far  in  shore, 
and  the  bowsprit  gracefully  bobbed  up  and  down- 
ward, breaking  one  pane  of  glass,  extracting  from 
its  place  the  window  sash,  and  there  it  hung,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  with  the  motion  of  the  boat,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  skipper.  We  had  barely  scraped 
the  wharf  side  when  out  came  the  owner  of  the 
store,  shaking  his  fist  at  us.  His  first  words  were, 
"  What  in  hell  are  you  two  land  lubbers  trying  to 
do?  Don't  you  know  enough  to  haul  alongside 
a  wharf  without  smashing  things  up  generally?" 
He  was  hopping  mad,  but  my  skipper  at  last  quieted 
him,  and  we  landed  to  smile  with  him  at  the  bar. 

Our  voyages  were  ended  by  the  river  steamer  run- 
ning us  down  at  the  head  of  the  slough,  where  we 
were  hauled  alongside  of  a  bank  for  the  night  on 
our  return  trip,  without  any  cargo  aboard.  How- 
ever, as  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  I  got  my  full  pay 
for  my  voyage,  and  this  ended  my  life  as  a  sailor, 
for  it  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  before  the  mast ; 
and  I  may  say  hut  few  ever  made  their  first  voyage 
as  first  mate  with  as  little  experience  as  I  had  then. 

I  tried  the  gold  mines  of  Deer  Creek,  and  v  a? 
partially  successful,  so  that  in  time  I  visited  my 
native  State.  I  was  afterwards  induced  to  visit 
Chile,  but  my  yearnings  for  California  could  not  be 
subdued,    and    once   more    I    settled    down    in   my 
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adopted  State.  Why  or  wherefore,  like  many 
others,  I  was  so  singularly  attracted  to  that  new 
country,  I  could  never  tell ;  but  since  I  again  left  it, 
every  few  years  I  return  to  it,  for  it  is  my  home,  my 
interests  are  there,  and  every  day  that  I  am  away  I 
regret  my  loss,  but  never  lose  hope  that,  when  the 
time  comes,  I  may  draw  my  last  breath  where  the 
heart  is,  in  the  only  Paradise  on  Earth. 

C.  T  IF.,  Jr. 


A  Correction. 

In  the  article  on  "Camping  in  Mendocino"  in 
the  October  Overland,  wrong  credit  was  given  for 
the  three  photographs,  "The  Trail  to  Camp,"  "The 
Spring,"  and  "  The  Bedchamber."  They  were  from 
negatives  taken  by  Reverend  John  Rea  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Overland  was  misinformed  regarding 
them  and  gladly  does  what  it  can  to  rectify  the 
wrong. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Briefer  Notice. 

The  Story  of  the  Old  Missions  of  California  i  is,  as 
the  preface  says,  "a  plea  f(5r  the  Missions," — for 
the  preservation,  that  is,  of  these  interesting  build- 
ings. It  is  an  unpretentious,  paper-bound  book, 
with  some  good  artotypes,  and  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation in  compact  form. 

California  Names  2  is  a  small  vocabulary  of  geo- 
graphical names  and  their  meanings,  less  than  half 
of  them  Californian.  The  compiler  himself  says 
that  the  list  "is  neither  complete  nor  accurate"; 
"  I  give  them  as  they  were  given  to  me  by  the  old 
settlers,  and  if  they  did  not  know  the  true  meaning, 
they  invented  one."  This,  with  a  frank  request  for 
"  any  corrections  that  you  may  be  sure  of,"  disarms 
criticism. 

A  True  Son  of  Liberty  3  belongs  to  the  general 
class  of  "crank  books," — a  defense,  cast  into  a 
narrative  form,  of  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance, though,  for  anything  the  author  implies,  he 
might  never  have  heard  of  Quakers,  nor  had  a  hint 
that  he  is  not  propounding  a  novel  doctrine. 

Macmillan  &  Company  publish  in  beautiful  typog- 
raphy a  translation  of  The  Maxims  'and  Reflections 
of  Goethe,^  with  a  long  Translator's  Preface,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  careful  essay  on  this  part  of  Goethe's 
writings.  The  collection  is  not  complete,  but  pre- 
sents about  six  hundred  maxims  and  reflections,  out 
of  nearly  one  thousand  in  the  original.  Professor 
Harnack  and  Professor  Huxley  are  credited  with 
the  inspiration  to    the  task,  and    Professor  Huxley 

!The  Story  of  the  Old  Missions  of  California.  By 
Laura  Bride  Powers.  San  Francisco :  William  Doxey : 
1893. 

2 California  Names.  By  C.  M.  Drake.  Los  Angeles: 
Jones  Book  &  Printing  Co. :    1893. 

3  A  True  Son  of  Liberty.  By  F.  P.  Williams.  New 
York:   Saalfield  &  Fitch :   1893. 

4  Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Goethe.  Translated  by 
T.  Bailey  Saunders.  New  York  and  London :  Mac- 
millan &  Company  :    1893. 


made  the  selections  and  revised  the  translation  in 
the  case  of  the  maxims  on  science  and  art. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  parts,  out  of 
twenty-five,  of  The  Book  of  the  Fair*>  published  by 
the  Bancroft  Company.  It  is  a  beautiful  produc- 
tion ;  large  folio,  heavy  enameled  paper,  and  filled 
with  cuts  of  the  best  quality.  Some  of  the  pen 
drawings  of  the  buildings  do  not  seem  quite  so  suc- 
cessful, being  rather  hard  and  mechanical,  but  that 
may  not  be  a  defect  to  those  interested  in  the  tech- 
nical arts  involved.  Of  the  text  it  will  be  better  to 
speak  when  the  book  is  nearer  completion.  The 
work  promises  to  prove  an  adequate  memorial  of  the 
great  Columbian  Fair. 

Books  Received. 

Essays  in  Idleness.  By  Agnes  Repplier.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:   1893. 

Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry.  By  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.     Ibid. 

The  Olive  and  the  Pine.  By  Martha  Perry  Lowe. 
Boston  :  D.  Lothrop'&  Co.:   1893. 

Camp  Fire  Sparks.  By  Capt.  Jack  Crawford. 
Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.:   1893. 

Poems  of  Nature  and  Love.  By  Madison  Cawein. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  1893. 

A  True  Son  of  Liberty.  By  F.  P.  Williams. 
New  York  :  Saalfield  &  Fitch  :    1893. 

Uniplanar  Algebra.  By  Irving  Stringham.  San 
Francisco  :  The  Berkeley  Press  :   1893. 

History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Pedagogics.  By 
Charles  Wesley  Bennett.  Syracuse,  New  York  : 
C.  \V.  Bardeen  :   1893. 

Henry  Barnard.     By  Will  S.  Monroe.     Ibid. 

Outlines  of  Pedagogics.   By  Prof.  W.  Rein.    Ibid. 

The   History   of  Educational   Journalism  in  the 

State  of  New  York.     Ibid. 

5  The  Book  of  the  Fair.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
The  Bancroft  Caompany  :  Chicago  and  San  Francisco: 
1893. 
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GARDENS  OF  CHRISTMASTIDE. 


ROUND  San 
Francisco    Bay 

^  people  may  "  ex- 
pect much  rain 
about  this  time," 
as  the  almanacs 
would  say,  but 
they  do  not  near- 
ly always  get  it. 
The  holidays 
may  come  in 
with  a  regular 
southeaster,  that 
beats  the  linerer- 


the  sidewalks,  and  well-dressed  women 
appear  again  ;  while  the  umbrella  man 
regretfully  gathers  up  his  stock,  his  oc- 
cupation gone  with  the  southerly  wind 
that  brought  the  rain. 

Halcyon  days  are  those  that  follow 
the  heavy  rains.  The  earth  basks  in 
the  soft,  warm  fire  of  a  sun  low  in  the 
south,  yet  strong  enough  sometimes  to 
call  out  the  first  willow  tassels  of  the 
new  year  before  the  old  year  is  past, 
and  to  keep  the  last  eschscholtzias  lin- 
gering, the  rearguard  of  summer's  army. 


ing       flowers, 
% r.'^g." "  drenched    and 

wind-blown,  into  the  sodden  ground  ; 
or  it  may  be  with  lowering  and  drizzly 
days,  in  whose  warm  moisture  the 
tender  green  that  the  first  rains  have 
brought  out  over  the  landscape  deep- 
ens fast  ;  or  it  may  be  with  the  infre- 
quent "cold  spell,"  where  a  little  back 
from  the  Bay  thin  films  of  ice  gather 
over  the  wayside  puddles,  and  white 
frost  lingers  all  day  in  shaded  nooks. 
But  what  the  people  in  the  Bay 
counties  look  for  as  real  Christmas 
weather  is  sunshine  after  showers. 
Then  the  rainclouds  go  flying  to  north 
and  east,  lingering  in  great  snowy  piles 
on  the  horizon,  while  the  sky  overhead 
has  the  tender  blue  of  the  turquoise. 
Floods  of  brilliant  sunshine  soon  dry 
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These  late  eschscholtzias,  small,  and 
yellow,  and  shallow-cupped,  are  like  an- 
other flower  than  the  great,  deep  orange 
one  of  the  earlier  year.  Larks  sing  in 
the  green  fields,  and  from  every  eleva- 
tion one  catches  lovely  glimpses  of  blue 
bay,  encircling  hills,  and  rugged  islands. 
In  the  crystal,  clean,  rain-washed  air  the 
canons  in  the  mountain  slopes  and  the 
redwoods  on  distant  ranges  are  revealed. 
Outdoor  life  is  a  joy,  and  the  winter 
gardens  return  to  a  new  summer,  and 
anticipate  the  coming  spring,  all  at  once. 
In  any  season  plants  that  in  colder  cli- 
mates must  be  carefully  nursed  through 
winter,  and  remain  always  delicate  and 
small,  here  scarcely  experience  a  check 
the  year  round,  and  grow  with  but  the 
slightest  care  to  rampant  floral  giants 
that  must  have  half  their  vigorous  bulk 
ruthlessly  cut  back  once  or  twice  a  year. 
On  the  San  Francisco  peninsula,  and 
the  immediately  opposite  coast,  owing 
to  the  sea  air,  frosts  are  seldom  heavy 
enough  to  do  more  damage  than  blacken 
the  tops  of  the  heliotropes,  or  cut  down 
a  few  annuals.  Farther  up  and  down 
the  Bay  neither  heliotropes  nor  gerani- 


ums will  go  through  an  ordinary  win- 
ter ;  the  roots  are  never  killed,  but  the 
tops  generally  die  down.  In  the  city, 
though  chary  of  flowers,  hardy  gera- 
niums and  most  biennials  are  unharmed. 
Compared  with  the  prodigal  wealth  of 
the  earlier  months,  the  garden  at  Christ- 
mas is  rather  melancholy,  so  many  of 
the  blossoms  are  only  pale  ghosts  of  de- 
parted splendor.  Most  of  the  roses  are 
resting,  though  the  Lamarque  shows  a 
few  snowy  blossoms  among  its  dark- 
green,  glossy  leaves,  on  southern  or 
eastern  walls  ;  and  the  ever-faithful  Sa- 
f  rano  has  creamy  yellow  buds  on  the  old 
stems,  beside  its  new  growth  of  strong 
red  shoots.  Some  varieties  of  the  canna 
may  be  found  still  in  bloom.  Many  of 
the  summer  carnations  linger,  and  chrys- 
anthemums are  still  full  of  bloom, —  old- 
fashioned  garden  chrysanthemums,  in 
profuse  clusters  ;  wallflowers,  too,  bloom 
cheerfully  these  bright,  sunny  days ;  and 
meanwhile,  with  a  happy  disregard  of 
seasons,  the  first  flowers  of  spring  are 
here  :  violets  are  in  their  prime,  and  the 
earliest  narcissus,  the  fragile-looking, 
snowy  one,  called  the   "  paper-white," 


Photo  by  Gray. 


FLOWER  SELLERS  AT   LOTTA'S   FOUNTAIN. 
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has  for  weeks  been  abundant,  and  sever- 
al other  varieties  are  following  it.  The 
English  daffodil  is  forming  buds,  and 
may  be  in  golden  bloom,  if  the  season  is 
a  forward  one,  before  the  end  of  January. 
At  all  times  of  year  San  Francisco, 
though  destitute  of  the  beautiful  tree- 
shaded  streets  that  other  cities  cherish, 
and  that  it  might  so  easily  have,  has 
many  charming  bits  of  greenery  and 
bloom  within  its  bounds.  A  westward 
trip  on  almost  any  of  the  cable  roads 
will  reveal  many  pretty  gardens,  espe- 
cially where  the  hilly  streets,  with  their 
steep  slopes  and  different'  grading  of 
street  and  house  lots,  give  chances  for 


picturesque  terraces  and  sloping  lawns. 
The  usual  concrete  walls  or  bulkheads 
that  bound  these  slopes  look  bare  with- 
out creepers,  while  the  customary  close- 
clipped  cypress  hedges  make  good  back- 
grounds. Some  are  topped  and  filled 
with  geraniums  or  nasturtiums,  and 
hedges  of  geraniums  six  feet  high  are 
common,  though  at  this  season  they 
have  lost  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  sum- 
mer. Most  of  the  well-kept  plats  show 
a  sameness  of  trim  lawn  and  rose  trees  ; 
yet  here  and  there  is  a  tangle  of  confu- 
sion and  color  that  would  delight  an 
artist  and  drive  a  gardener  distracted. 
In  the  sunny  corners  are  heliotropes 
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ten  feet  high  ;  on  some  of  them  a  few 
clusters  of  rich  dark  purple  remain  of 
the  profusion  seen  a  month  earlier, 
while  on  others  the  pale  lavender  blos- 
soms stand  the  weather  better.  Here 
are  windows  framed  in  the  fern-like 
foliage  of  an  Australian  creeper,  the 
Clianthus,  with  its  branches  of  strange 
red  flowers.  A  row  of  callas  is  in  stal- 
wart bloom  next  door,  while  chrysan- 
themums, yellow,  brown,  and  garnet, 
nod  their  gay  heads  at  the  corner.  Just 
beyond,  a  camelia,  taller  than  most  of  us, 
and  laden  with  countless  waxen  scarlet 
flowers,  has  the  place  of  honor. 

Marguerites  are  universal  and  might 
be  called  the  people's  flower,  appearing 
as  they  do  in  straggling,  unkempt  tan- 
gles of  yellow  and  white  in  the  hum- 
blest door-yard,  or  trimmed  to  close 
hedges  of  gold  or  snow  in  the  avenue 
gardens.  If  they  are  left  to  themselves 
they  will  be  exhausted  by  Christmas 
time,  and  blacken  and  wither,  butby  cut- 
ting back  they  can  be  had  in  profusion 
at  any  season.  This  so-called  "  marguer- 
ite "  is  really  no  daisy,  but  a  pyrethrum, 
—  alow  bush-plant  with  perennial  stem, 


and  flower  almost  exactly  like  the  East- 
ern field  daisy.  Its  ability  to  bear  flow- 
ers seems  inexhaustible.  The  bush  con- 
sists chiefly  of  flowers  and  flower-stems, 
leaves  taking  an  altogether  subordinate 
place. 

Fuchsias  attain  a  great  size,  and  rival 
those  of  England  in  beauty  and  variety. 
They  thrive  best  against  northern  walls. 
They  are  not  in  general  favor,  and  are 
considered  old-fashioned  and  weedy. 
The  old  fuchsia  trees  become  very 
woody  and  scrawny. 

The  difference  between  gardens  with 
a  warm  southern  exposure  and  those 
across  the  street  is  very  marked  in  win- 
ter. Few  flowers  are  seen  in  the  cold, 
damp  gardens  facing  north  ;  while  op- 
posite them  are  larger  and  more  vigor- 
orous  plants,  often  gay  with  flowers. 
And  we,  too,  learn  to  take  the  sunny 
side  of  the  street,  and  to  plan  our  houses 
with  all  the  south  and  east  windows  pos- 
sible :  for  the  winter  climate  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  sun  is  a  totally  different  one 
from  that  which   prevails  in  the  shade. 

The  close-cut  lawns  whose  vivid  green 
scarcely  changes  the  year  round  form 
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admirable  settings  for  palms 
and  other  exotics,  and  in  the 
older  gardens  fine  specimens 
are  frequent.  The  fan  and 
date  palms  are  usually  young, 
and  lack  the  stately  height  of 
the  older  ones  in  the  southern 
counties  ;  but  their  flourishing 
leaves  show  vigorous  life,  and 
lend  the  landscape  a  semi- 
tropical  air,  that  is  heightened 
by  the  tall  sword  palms  con- 
spicuous everywhere.  This 
variety  holds  its  own  bravely 
against  the  sea-breezes  and  is 
a  great  favorite  ;  Rincon  Hill, 
the  Mission,  and  Pacific 
Heights,  show  many  old  and 
well-grown  trees.  Australian 
tree-ferns  sway  their  long 
fronds   here   and    there,    and 


broad-leaved  bananas  flourish  in  south- 
ern exposures.  There,  too,  are  mag- 
nolias, pyramids  twenty  feet  high  or 
more  of  glossy,  dark  leaves,  starred 
with  snowy  cones  of  sweetness. 

Century  plants  and  yuccas  thrust  out 
their  straight,  stiff  leaves,  the  century 
plant  now  and  then  bearing  its  great, 
unbeautiful  flower  stem,  for  this  rarely 
blooming  veteran  has  no  choice  of  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  yucca  will  not 
send  up  its  glorious  pillar  of  bloom  for 
some  time  yet.  In  striking  contrast  to 
these  rigid  plants,  graceful  pepper  trees 
fling  theirdelicate  sprays  of  yellowgreen 
foliage  on  the  air.  Sometimes  the  whole 
tree  is  strung  with  chains  of  pink  or 
red,  the  ripe  berry -clusters  ;  just  beside 
it  another  is  covered  as  thickly  with 
green  berries,  and  another  with  the 
small,  yellowish  flowers,  for  the  pepper 
discriminates  no  times  of  blossom  and 


PAPER-WHITE    XARCISSUS. 


of  seed.  In  suburban  gardens,  the  more 
as  one  gets  back  from  the  Golden  Gate 
and  the  ocean  climate  into  the  Bay 
climate,  many  superb  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  evergreen  tree  are  seen.  Curi- 
ous Norfolk  Island  pines,  each  year's 
foliage  one  circle  of  raying  branches, 
are  plenty,  and  even  the  dark  Monterey 
cypress  and  the  eucalyptus  have  a  cer- 
tain charm  of  their  own. 

Landscape  gardening  on  the  bold 
scale  carried  out  at  Golden  Gate  Park 
presents  most  beautiful  effects,  every 
turn  of  drive  or  walk  giving  new  and 
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charming  vistas.  Islands  of  foliage, 
formed  by  tall,  well-grown  pines  or 
eucalyptus  trees  rising  from  thickets  of 
feathery  acacia  are  set  in  emerald  seas 
of  lawn,  and  clumps  of  shrubbery  or 
fine  single  specimens  of  picturesque 
evergreens  attract  all  tree-lovers.  A 
magnificent  view  of  the  whole  Park  is 
seen  from  the  top  landing  of  a  series  of 
steps  descending  from  the  north  drive. 
Bordering  the  steps  are  sword-palms, 
century  plants,  and  cacti.  Some  gor- 
geous scrolls  in  "ribbon-gardening"  are 
in  Conservatory  Valley,  the  elaborate 
pattern  in  red  and  yellow  foliage  plants 
outlined  against  a  bed  of  green  moss. 
The  original  scrubby  oaks  hung  with 
festoons  of  passion-flower,  the  rustic 
summer-houses  embowered  in  creepers, 
the  snowy  plumes  of  pampas  grass  toss- 
ing above  velvet  lawns  where  peacocks 
trail  their  lustrous  plumage,  are  attract- 
ive still,  and  only  the  yellowed  and  fall- 
ing foliage  of  maple  and  lime  trees  re- 
mind one  that  it  is  midwinter.     At  the 


lakelet  the  great  willow  still  tosses  its 
fountains  of  green,  though  the  birches 
and  beeches  are  leafless,  and  the  wood- 
bine on  the  bridge  has  lost  most  of  its 
scarlet  leaves.  Deciduous  trees  lose 
their  leaves  in  November  if  the  season  is 
advanced  ;  but  if  not  beaten  by  storms, 
in  a  late  season  the  foliage  clings  on 
thinly  and  insecurely  till  late  December. 
In  the  Park,  as  in  the  gardens,  a  good 
many  flowers  are  in  bloom  outside  the 
conservatory ;  and  the  managers  of  Mid- 
winter Fair  plan  to  increase  this  display 
of  outdoor  bloom,  and  make  it  a  finer 
one  than  has  ever  been  shown.  As 
December,  the  most  nearly  flowerless 
month  of  the  year,  will  be  past  when  the 
Fair  opens,  and  in  a  month  or  two  the 
full  tide  of  spring  flowers  will  have  set 
in,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  plan. 

California  would  be  a  florist's  paradise, 
—  where  ordinary  "cold  houses"  serve 
for  roses  and  most  other  plants  all  win- 
ter, and  only  a  little  heat  is  needed  for 
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orchids, —  if  prices  did  not  go  down  with 
expenses.  Their  windows,  and  in  some 
places  their  street-corner  displays,  are 
among  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  Bay 
cities.  Among  the  cut  flowers  in  these 
windows  roses  always  hold  the  first  place, 
and  of  these  La  France  reigns  supreme 
for  its  exquisite  peach-blossom  pink  and 


him,  for  people  refuse  to  buy  the  slightly 
withered  stock.  Some  of  it  is  "worked 
off  "  on  the  streets  or  made  up  into  cheap 
designs. 

The  lily  of  the  valley  has  been  for 
some  time  the  favorite  holiday  flower, 
and  fills  whole  windows  and  counters, 
but  this  is  grown  under  shelter.    Of  out- 
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delicious  perfume, —  the  sweetest  of  all 
roses.  But  the  loose  bunches  of  long- 
stemmed  beauties  of  all  varieties  in  the 
window  are  a  charming  picture,  the  half- 
opened  buds  of  cherry -red  or  lemon- 
yellow  next  to  velvety  dark  red,  almost- 
black,  full-blown  blossoms ;  while  pale 
pink  or  rosy  blush,  snowy  white  or  in- 
tense crimson,  all  choice  varieties,  make 
selection  a  difficult  though  pleasant 
occupation.  For  yesterday's  roses  the 
practical  florist  has  neither  sentiment 
nor  use.    They  are  almost  a  dead  loss  to 


door  flowers,  white  Roman  hyacinths 
and  carnations  are  abundant  in  the  flor- 
ist's stock,  and  there  are  still  plenty  of 
the  great  florist's  chrysanthemums, — 
mammoth  editions  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden  flower,  without  its  profuse  and 
graceful  clusters  of  bud  and  bloom,  but 
with  more  magnificent  form  and  color, 
as  well  as  size.  Violets,  though  they  are 
with  us  the  year  round,  are  just  now  on 
the  top  wave  of  popularity.  The  dark 
purple  Russian  violets  are  the  sweetest 
of  all,  and  though  light  double  and  pure 
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white  ones  are  to  be  had,  every  third 
pretty  girl  one  meets  has  a  bunch  of  the 
dark  ones  nestling  into  her  furs,  while 
their  delightful  perfume  lingers  as  she 
passes.  In  the  open  garden-borders 
these  violets  rear  their  dainty  heads  the 
year  round,  responding  to  the  first  rains 
with  a  generous  crop  of  blossoms  and 
only  shy  in  dry,  cold  weather. 

The  flower-sellers  who  make  the  San 
Francisco  streets  gay  with  their  pictur- 
esque baskets,  find  violets  the  best  sell- 
ing of  all  their  stock.    Clustering  round 
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the  crossings  they  lend  an  Italian  air  to 
the  city,  and  the  flowers  are  so  lovely 
and  so  cheap  that  strangers  linger  in 
admiration.  A  knot  of  violets  for  a  dime 
in  December  is  a  good  investment. 

A  very  attractive  display  of  cut  flow- 
ers is  always  to  be  seen  at  the  Woman's 
Exchange,  all  cultivated  by  the  women 
who  are  contributors  of  the  Exchange, 
—  women  of  limited  means,  for  whose 
benefit  this  institution,  like  the  similar 
ones  in  other  cities,  is  kept  up.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  the  sales  may  be 
had  from  the  total  receipts  of  this  de- 
partment for  1893,  which  were  $5,656.25. 
Their  "yesterday's  flowers,"  instead  of 
being  sold  at  half  price,  are  donated  to 
the  hospitals  and  churches. 

It  has  happened  two  or  three  times 
in  the  thirty  years  of  the  American  oc- 
cupation of  California,  that  a  real  holi- 
day surprise  has  come  in  the  form  of  a 
snow-fall.  One  of  these  was  the  day  in 
"boom-time,"  when  an  excursion  train 
of  Eastern  people  was  brought  up  from 
Los  Angeles  to  refute  the  tale  that  in 
winter  "the  snow  lies  in  the  streets  of 
Oakland," — and  by  a  huge  practical 
joke  of  Nature's  found  the  snow  there, 
sure  enough.  New  Year's  Day  of  1883 
was  made  memorable  by  a  similar  snow- 
fall of  two  or  three  inches.  The  palms 
and  flowering  vines  looked  strangely 
bewildered  by  their  unusual  burden, 
while  in  the  down-town  streets  a  huge 
carnival  of  fun  was  held  all  day  with 
this  unexpected  supply  of  confetti. 

For  a  week  before  the  holidays  great 
loads  of  young  redwoods  are  brought  to 
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the  Bay  cities  for  Christmas  trees.  Piled    dows  are  full  of  wreaths,  the  boys  offer 


high  in  every  alley  or  nook  possible, 
their  spicy  breath,  in  all  its  wild  mount- 
ain sweetness,  proclaims  that  the  holi- 
day season  is  with  us  again.     The  win- 


bunches  of  the  red  photinia  berries  with 
their  dark  green  leaves  to  the  gay 
crowd  that  surges  by  under  the  blue 
sky  and  dazzling  sunshine. 

Ella  M.  Sexton. 


THE  ADVERTISING  PAGE. 


In  proposing  a  reform  it  is  not  enough 
to  show  that  the  end  intended  is  in  it- 
self a  good.  It  must  also  appear  that 
its  cost,  in  the  possible  loss  or  lessening 
of  another  good  be  not  incommensurate. 
It  were,  for  instance,  a  great  present 
good  to  reform  our  national  habits  of 
personal  extravagance,  indicative  of  that 
luxurious  self-indulgence  which,  with 
the  avarice  it  breeds,  Livy  declared  to 
be  "the  ruin  of  every  great  state."  But 
in  view  of  the  cost  of  that  good  in  sac- 
rifice of  remoter,  subtler,  but  greater 
good,  we  have  finally  disavowed  all  pri- 
marily sumptuary  legislation. 

Now  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  good 
of  so  important  kind,  so  conservative  of 
other  and  more  sacred  liberties,  that  any 
proposal  to  restrict  it  must  show  some- 
thing more  than  a  good  reason.  It  must 
show  reason  better  than  that  which 
always  exists  for  the  unrestricted  free- 
dom of  public  utterance.  And  this 
seems  to  be,  in  measure,  true,  whether 
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the  proposed  restriction  be  one  of  law 
or  the  more  effective  one  of  concerted 
public  sentiment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
present  agitation  for  a  purer  press. 

Such  better  reasons,  warranting  such 
restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  public 
utterance,  admittedly  exist.  Such  are 
recognized  in  our  laws  of  civil  and 
criminal  libel,  and  in  those  against  im- 
pure or  seditious  utterances. 

And  if  we  may,  without  injustice  or 
impolicy,  limit,  by  law  or  public  senti- 
ment, the  freedom  of  the  literary  func- 
tion of  the  press, —  by  which  is  intended 
both  the  function  of  "reporting"  the 
news  and  the  "  editorial  "  functions  of 
all  sorts, —  we  may  with  greater  reason 
impose  restrictive  law  and  sentiment 
upon  its  advertising  function.  An  an- 
alogous distinction  is  that  made  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  between  the  per- 
sons and  the  properties  of  Members  of 
Congress,  in  granting  to  the  former  cer- 
tain especial  immunities  from  legal  pro- 
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cess,  while  granting  no  such  immunity 
to  the  latter.  The  literary  function  of 
a  public  print  may  be  said  to  be  its  per- 
sonality, and  to  be  accorded  something 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  action 
granted  to  Members  of  Congress,  and 
for  similar  reasons  of  public  policy.  The 
advertising  columns,  however,  are  but 
little  related  to  such  policy,  and  are 
hardly  to  be  differentiated  from  any 
other  marketable  property.  There  would 
seem  to  be  an  equal  right  to  put  what  a 
publisher  has  to  sell — his  advertising 
columns  —  under  restrictions  similar  to 
those  put  upon  what  a  druggist  has  to 
sell.  And  this  for  the  same  general 
reason,  namely,  that  the  commodities  of 
both  are  easily  and  commonly  put  to 
immoral  and  criminal  uses.  Certainly, 
no  immunity  can  be  claimed  for  the  ad- 
vertising column  because  it  is  locked  in 
the  same  chase  with  the  editorial  mat- 
ter. We  cannot  accord  any  rights  of 
sanctuary  to  that  iron  frame. 

And  if  we  grant  the  right  to  hold  the 
advertising  column  to  especial  exactions 
of  law  and  of  morals,  recent  disclosures 
have  made  the  obligation  to  exercise 
that  right  highly  and  pitifully  impera- 
tive. To  affect  ignorance  of  such  dis- 
closures, or  of  the  far  greater  mass  of 
evils  undisclosed,  but  plainly  inferable 
and  infinitely  sad,  were  prudery  and 
worse.  He  is  not  guiltless  who  is  un- 
concerned about  that  which  so  fatefully 
concerns  the  peace  and  innocence  of  the 
"weaker  brother,"  and  these  and  the 
very  life  of  that  most  defenseless  mem- 
ber of  society, —  most  assailed  by  base 
design,  and  least  pitied  by  social  charity, 
—  the  "weaker  sister."  The  attention 
to  these  things  the  writer  has  needed  to 
give  has  been  as  painful  as  many  other 
duties  are.  But  does  Mercy  call  us  to 
sacrifice  peace  of  body  for  the  erring  and 
defenseless,  and  not  also  peace  of  mind  ? 
I  think  it  were  better  to  fall  into  sin 
through  a  love  that  dares,  than  to  hold 
one's  heart  coldly  pure.  But  dismissing 
this  as  a  needless  venture,  there  remains 


a  measure  of  wholly  safe  and  salutary 
interest  in  this  matter. 

That  the  evils  intimated  are  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  deserve  attention,  is  assured 
to  us  by  the  competent  judgment  of  Mr. 
Crowley,  the  efficient  Chief  of  Police  of 
San  Francisco,  in  which  city  the  pres- 
ent movement  for  a  purer  press  had  its 
initiative.  There  is  also  the  evidence  of 
the  advertising  page  itself. 

Of  the  entire  space  of  the  morning 
papers  of  San  Francisco  on  the  day  this 
article  was  begun,  over  43  per  cent  was 
filled  with  advertising  matter.  Of  this 
the  considerably  greater  space  (466  of 
the  755  inches  of  length)  was  occupied 
by  "display"  advertisements.  But  far 
the  larger  number  of  advertisements 
were  of  that  sort  technically  called,  from 
their  arrangement,  "  classified."  These 
are  the  Wants,  Personals,  and  similar 
brief  advertisements.  Of  these  there 
were  about  a  thousand  in  each  paper. 
With  the  display  advertisements  fault 
could  be  found  as  to  nicety  of  taste 
and  veracity,  but  there  is  little  of  defi- 
nite moral  fault  except  in  the  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  all  these  papers  of  a 
notorious  lottery.  By  a  petty  trick  of 
words  only  does  this  avoid  criminal  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  publishers.  A 
like  evasion  of  the  law  for  a  mercenary 
consideration  by  any  other  public  func- 
tionary would  be  likely  to  elicit  trench- 
ant lay  sermons  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  these  same  journals.  And  this  is  said 
not  wholly  cynically,  but  hopefully.  For 
in  the  editorial  page  we  seem  to  feel  the 
free  beating  of  a  human  heart,  if  else- 
where the  corporate  form  seem  to  have 
no  pulse  of  it.  It  is  to  that  personal 
heart  and  conscience  that  our  hope  for 
a  cleansing  of  the  stained,  the  righting 
of  the  wrongs  we  deplore,  turns  with 
almost  its  only  strong  confidence.  We 
must  entreat  rather  than  menace. 

But  the  really  grave  problem  of  pub- 
lic advertisement  is  that  presented  by 
the  classified  columns.  In  these  a  thou- 
sand advertisers  in  each  morning  paper 
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seek  to  reach  and  influence  a  number  of 
thousands  of  readers.  It  is  easy  to  be 
misled  as  to  the  amount  of  such  in- 
fluence by  the  apparent  obscurity  of 
these  announcements,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  their  readers  must 
be  relatively  small.  The  very  reason 
for  their  unobtrusiveness  is,  that  they 
do  not  need  to  seek  the  eye  of  the  de- 
sired readers,  but  are  sought  by  them. 
And  those  who  do  read  them,  do  so  in 
general  for  direction  in  immediate,  and 
often  most  critical,  matters  of  conduct. 
Many  of  the  eyes  that  scan  these  unpre- 
tentious columns  each  morning  must  be 
very  eager,  even  though  often  dim  with 
night-watches  over  half-fed  children  or 
a  violated  conscience.  In  general,  the 
purposes  intended  are  wholly  legitimate. 
The  public  service  rendered  by  these 
pages  is  very  great.  They  are  town- 
criers  with  a  thousand  tongues,  doing 
their  work  more  efficiently  and  less  ex- 
pensively than  those  with  two  legs  and 
one  tongue  could  possibly  do  it.  Prob- 
ably even  their  moral  uses  are  not  in- 
considerable. Very  conceivably  many 
a  despairing  girl  has  turned,  at  the  very 
edge  of  moral  ruin,  to  a  place  of  honest 
toil  opened  by  them.  Similarly,  many 
a  tempted  man  must  have  found  again 
a  useful  place  in  society.  Through  the 
Personal  column  there  must  come  some 
reconciliations,  and  some  who  are  lost 
be  found.  Discouraged  tradesmen  must 
often  have  found  brighter  business  open- 
ings, with  which  have  come  the  bright- 
ening of  dull  eyes  and  of  shadowed 
hearths. 

But,  partly  intermingled  with  these 
legitimate  advertisements,  and  partly 
segregated  in  columns  that  nothing 
good  would  think  of  entering,  are  public 
announcements  of  those  whose  inten- 
tion is  fraudulent,  immoral,  or  criminal. 
These  are  of  three  classes.  There  are, 
first,  those  whose  wrong  intention  is 
concealed.  These  include  the  basely 
fraudulent  offers  of  Business  Oppor- 
tunities.    Of    this   class    are   also    the 


fraudulent  offers  of  situations.  In  the 
case  of  such  offers  to  men,  the  intention 
is  to  defraud  them  of  their  money  by 
requiring  a  "deposit,"  which,  with  many 
other  deposits,  enables  the  pretending 
employer  to  leave  town  with  a  well-lined 
purse.  In  the  case  of  such  offers  of 
employment  to  girls  and  women,  the  in- 
tention may  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  is 
often  darker, — is,  indeed,  the  darkest  a 
human  heart  can  harbor.  Mrs.  Edholm, 
Press  Reporter  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  states  that  "  hundreds  of  girls  are 
snared  by  agents  who  place  false  adver- 
tisements of  work  in  the  daily  papers." 
But  for  all  such  advertisements  a  pub- 
lisher may  justly  claim  to  be  irrespon- 
sible. As  to  remedies,  nothing  more 
may  be  practicable  than  the  insertion, 
perhaps  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice,  of  notices  of  warning  in 
these  columns.  As,  for  instance,  there 
might  be  a  standing  notice  in  the  col- 
umn of  Female  Help  Wants,  reading  : — 

Caution  !  Those  answering  advertisements  in 
this  column  are  cautioned  to  use  care  in  trusting 
strangers.  Young  girls  should  always  be  accompan- 
ied by  older  friends. 

If  this  saved  one  young  heart,  the  cost 
of  it  were  put  to  large  usury.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  the  advertising  page 
is  unwisely  neglected  as  an  agency  in 
combating  the  evils  it  is  the  effective 
instrument  of.  In  this  the  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light. 

A  second  class  of  fraudulent  adver- 
tisers are  those  whose  business  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  imposture,  and  yet 
such  that  publishers  can  hardly  be 
asked  to  exclude  them.  These  are  the 
practicers  of  Clairvoyancy,  Astrology, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  lingering  mist-shreds 
of  the  fogs  of  the  dark  ages,  which 
will  make  old  files  of  our  nineteenth- 
century  journals  quaintly  interesting 
some  time. 

The  third  class  is  of  chief  concern  to 
us.  They  are  the  advertisements  of 
those  whose  intentions  are  immoral  or 
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criminal,  and  are  so  known  to  be.  In 
the  insertion  of  these  a  publisher  as- 
sumes a  very  plain  and  grave  responsi- 
bility. He  can  in  no  way  avoid  moral 
complicity  in  the  crimes  to  the  commis- 
sion of  which  he  thus  knowingly  and  for 
a  price  lends  his  aid.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  he  can  escape  legal 
indictment,  under,  in  particular,  section 
317  of  the  California  Criminal  Code,  and 
in  general,  under  section  30, —  the  moral 
indictment  seems  indisputable. 

The  most  that  can  be  admitted  in  de- 
fense or  extenuation  of  the  letting  of 
one's  literary  property  for  illegal  pur- 
poses is,  that  the  task  of  assorting  prof- 
fered advertisements  is  one  of  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  Yet  this  is  only  to  admit 
what  is  much  more  true  of  the  problems 
fronting  others  besides  the  publishers, 
notably  a  lawyer.  Neither  the  lawyer  nor 
the  publisher  can  avoid  being  sometimes 
a  party  to  a  wrong.  Both  meet  vexing 
personal  and  pecuniary  questions.  To 
do  the  right  costs  both  not  a  little.  Yet 
the  lawyer  who  for  this  reason  would 
lend  himself  to  any  wrong  sought  to  be 
furthered  by  him  would  be  indefensible. 
To  use  the  analogy  further  :  If  a  client 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  lawyer  in  a  known 
criminal  act  chooses  to  use  ambiguous 
language  in  their  dealings,  while  yet 
the  lawyer  has  knowledge  or  reasonable 
assurance  of  which  of  the  double  mean- 
ings is  intended,  the  latter  can  by  no 
means  escape  full  responsibility  for  his 
complicity.  Surely  this  is,  in  intellect- 
ual and  moral  honesty,  indubitably  true. 
It  is  the  intended  sense  of  words,  if 
that  be  known  by  both  parties,  that  is 
morally  and  equally  binding  upon  both. 


All  this  must  be  said  frankly  and  in 
sistently,  and  yet  with  considerate  char- 
ity. One  with  the  acutest  sense  of  the 
wrong  of  complicity  in  slavery  may  yet 
acknowledge  that  there  have  been  those 
accessory  to  that  wrong  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoe  he  were  unworthy  to  un- 
loose. 

So  let  it  be  said  again  that  we  carry 
our  appeal  beyond  the  counting  room, 
beyond  the  editorial  room,  to  the  homes 
and  human  hearts  of  the  personalities 
within  these  legally  impersonal  bodies 
corporate.  We  plead  to  the  honest  hu- 
man sense  of  right,  to  the  chivalrous 
scorn  of  being,  for  hire,  a  party  to  the 
betrayal  of  the  weak  and  unlearned. 

"  Evil  is,  indeed,  wrought  by  want  of 
thought  as  well  as  by  want  of  heart." 
But  are  not  these  evils  great  and  pitiful 
enough  to  arouse  the  thought  of  those 
who  share  in  their  causation,  and  to 
touch  and  wound  the  heart  through  all 
the  textures  of  pretense  and  evasion  ? 
Men  of  the  Press,  do  not  await  the  men- 
ace of  human  law  or  of  the  public  pat- 
ronage ;  as  me7i  look,  as  you  daily  bid  us 
do,  at  the  innocent  victims  of  fraud, — 
at  the  victims,  though  not  innocent,  of 
temptation  ;  look  with  open  eye  and  soul 
upon  the  pale  forms  of  those  unholy 
matres  dolorosa  who  lie  upon  the  slabs 
of  the  morgue, —  as  the  law  says  "  mur- 
dered";—  look  upon  these,  and  then 
lift  your  own  souls  above  venal  usage, 
and  bear  it  as  something  of  more  value 
than  much  fine  gold,  or  than  all  the  ela- 
tion and  prestige  of  a  success  which, 
when  its  thin  gilt  is  worn,  may  be  — 
must  be — seen  to  be  the  utterest  failure 
and  to  leave  one  poor  indeed. 

William  H.  McDongaL 
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THE  SOUL  OF  KAIULANI. 


The  glorious  light  of  a  tropical  moon 
shone  down  upon  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple gathered  on  the  broad  veranda  of  a 
wide,  low  plantation  house  on  Kauai, 
Kauai,  the  garden  island  of  the  Hawai- 
ian group.  A  lazy  group  it  was,  which 
lounged  around  in  hammocks  and  reclin- 
ing chairs  ;  but  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  six  of  the  company  had 
been  in  the  saddle  for  half  the  day,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  rest  was  preferable 
to  action,  and  that  the  witching  light  of 
the  pure  goddess  of  the  night  should 
incline  to  languor  rather  than  to  vigor- 
ous exercise. 

Among  these  six  were,  first  an  artist, 
second  a  writer,  third  the  husband  of 
the  artist,  who  having  but  lately  as- 
sumed his  chains  was  still  willing  to 
wear  them  in  all  meekness,  and  to  fol- 
low wherever  the  fancy  of  his  bride 
might  lead.  These  three  were  from  the 
world  outside  this  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific.  The  other  three  of  the  active 
members  of  the  company  were  friends 
who  had  accompanied  them  from  Hono- 
lulu. Two  were  sisters  of  the  hostess ; 
young  women  that  would  have  graced 
any  company,  even  though  they  were  of 
the  brown  tint  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Islands.     The  mother  of  the  three  sis- 


ters was  a  native,  but  as  highly  educated 
as  any  white  woman  in  the  kingdom. 
The  daughters  had  received  their  educa- 
tion abroad,  and  had  now  returned  to 
their  home  for  life.  Sixth  and  last  of 
the  group  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
early  missionaries,  who  had  just  finished 
his  course  at  Harvard,  and  returned  to 
take  up  his  life-work  among  the  people 
for  whom  his  father  had  toiled  ail  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  He  was  engaged 
to  the  eldest  of  the  two  sisters,  and  they 
were  to  be  married  when  they  returned 
to  Honolulu. 

The  artist  had  sketched  the  two  in  all 
possible  places,  sometimes  together, 
sometimes  alone,  and  was  certain  that 
Nature  never  created  a  couple  who  were 
so  well  fitted  to  go  through  life  together 
as  were  these  two  people.  The  young 
student  and  the  husband  of  the  artist 
had  been  classmates  and  friends  at  col- 
lege, and  it  was  by  invitation  that  the 
strangers  had  come  to  the  Islands. 
They  had  ridden  and  strolled  all  over 
Oahu ;  had  ridden  and  climbed  up  half 
the  mountain  trails  on  Hawaii,  had  in- 
spected Haleakala  on  Maui,  and  now 
were  here  on  Kauai,  which  is  the  least 
visited  of  any  island  of  the  group,  hop- 
ing to  find  in  its  fair  borders  some  pict- 
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ure  as  yet  unpainted,  some  legend  till 
now  unsung. 

During  the  day  they  had  visited  the 
valley  of  Hanapepe  ;  the  most  noble  and 
awe-inspiring  spot  in  all  the  kingdom. 
Even  the  writer  had  been  silenced  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  had  not 
yet  been  decided  what  point  should  be 
visited  on  the  morrow. 

"  Who  is  game  for  a  twenty-mile  ride 
to  the  Singing  Sands  tomorrow,"  asked 
Mr.  H— ,  the  student. 

"  Depends  upon  what  song  they  sing," 
responded  the  young  husband,  lazily 
turning  his  head  toward  the  speaker. 
"If  it's  worth  listening  to,  I  am  game 
for  the  ride,  but  I  do  not  feel  like  listen- 
ing to  one  of  the  songs  that  were  sung, 
shouted,  or  squealed,  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  evening  on  the  way  from  San 
Francisco.  I  longed  to  throw  that  piano 
over  the  side  long  before  we  reached 
port." 

"  The  song  the  sand  sings  is  very  old, 
but  not  one  of  you  ever  heard  it.  I 
can  promise  you  that." 

"All  right.  Order  your  horses,  and 
we  will  ride  them, —  won  't  we,  Amie?" 

With  the  first  break  of  day  they  were 
stirring,  and  long  before  the  sun  rose 
from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  the  little 
company  had  finished  breakfast,  and 
stood  waiting  for  the  horses  to  be 
brought  to  the  door.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  mounted,  and  started  on  their 
long  ride.  As  midday  is  decidedly  hot 
in  the  island  kingdom,  parties  are  gen- 
erally made  up  to  start  before  the  sun 
gets  high,  a  midday  rest  is  taken,  and 
the  trip  finished  in  the  cool  evening. 

The  road,  which  led  toward  the  coast, 
was  through  the  cool,  green  forest,  and 
the  horses  were  fresh,  so  that  a  good 
part  of  the  twenty  miles  was  behind 
them  before  they  thought  of  resting. 
When  they  did  stop,  it  was  on  the  edge 
of  a  green  dell  through  which  a  cool 
stream  rippled,  its  edges  trimmed  with 
slim,  cool  ferns.  The  tall  mimosa  tree 
hung    over  their  heads,    the   hibiscus 


flamed  out  through  the  green  leaves,  and 
the  lantana  stretched  its  long  branches 
across  the  little  brook,  and  twined  its 
arms  around  the  tall  tree  ferns  which 
grew  on  every  side. 

Few  of  the  Island  birds  are  singers, 
but  many  of  them  are  clothed  in  gor- 
geous plumage,  and  the  sudden  flurand 
swish  of  ruby,  golden,  or  azure  wings 
startled  the  resting  travelers  as  they 
lay  resting  beside  the  little  spring  from 
whose  sparkling  depths  they  had 
quenched  their  thirst.  One  of  the  na- 
tive servants  had  ridden  behind  them, 
bearing  a  basket  of  lunch,  and  this  was 
eaten  with  hearty  appetites,  and  finished 
with  fresh  fruit  plucked  from  trees  be- 
side the  narrow  trail.  Oranges,  limes, 
guavas,  chirimoyas,  and  rose  apples,  all 
grew  within  a  few  rods  of  the  little  dell 
where  they  were  resting. 

"Is  there  a  story  connected  with  the 
singing  sands  ? "  asked  the  seeker  for  lit- 
erary material. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  but  not  until  we 
reach  the  place.  The  legend  would 
lose  half  its  interest  if  told  here  in  this 
cool,  green  spot.  It  needs  the  sun- 
scorched  beach  in  sight  to  make  it  ef- 
fective." 

"  Humph  !  "  grunted  the  married  man, 
"  I  hope  we  need  not  sit  on  that  '  sun- 
scorched  beach  '  to  appreciate  it.  I  think 
I  should  understand  it  better  if  I  had  a 
little  shade  to  keep  my  brains  from  bak- 
ing." 

"Your  what?"  asked  his  wife,  in 
seeming  astonishment. 

Luncheon  finished,  the  company  pre- 
pared for  the  miles  that  stretched  be- 
fore them.  The  sun  was  well  up,  and 
the  heat  was  rather  oppressive,  but  still 
while  the  cool  sea  breeze  blew  it  was 
not  unpleasant.  The  forest  ended  a  few 
miles  from  the  resting  place,  and  from 
there  the  ride  was  in  open  country.  Far 
on  either  side  gleamed  the  broad  sea. 
The  still  blue  waters  spread  far  as  the 
eye  could  span,  and  a  ring  of  white  foam 
marked  where  the  coral  reef  surrounp- 
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ed  the  island,  effectually  shutting  it 
away  from  the  outer  world.  There  are 
but  a  few  points  through  which  a  boat 
can  find  access  to  the  land.  Old  ocean 
has  bound  the  island  with  a  wedding 
ring  that  wards  off  all  other  lovers. 

The  road  led  directly  down  to  the 
sandy  shore,  and  soon  the  horses  were 
trotting  along  in  the  fringe  of  the  waves 
which  broke  with  a  splash  and  ripple 
upon  the  white  sand  of  the  level  shore. 
A  little  way  ahead  was  a  long  level  cape 
of  sand,  which  projected  out  into  the 
ocean. 

"There  it  is, — the  Singing  Sands," 
said  Mr.  H —  as  he  checked  his  horse 
and  turned,  waiting  for  the  rest  to  join 
him. 

"And  why  singing  sands  ?  I  hear  no 
melody." 

"  We  will  leave  the  horses  here  and 
walk  down  to  the  place.  Horses  are 
frightened  and  act  badly  when  they  are 
taken  close  to  the  sands." 

The  horses  were  given  in  charge  to 
the  native,  and  Mr.  H —  led  his  party 
down  toward  the  water's  edge.  As  they 
drew  near,  they  heard  a  strange,  mur- 
muring sound,  which  seemed  to  fill  the 
air.  It  was  all  around  them,  but  they 
could  name  no  point  from  which  it 
came.  Whether  of  earth,  air,  or  water, 
they  could  not  tell.  It  was  musical,  but 
sounded  like  neither  voice  nor  instru- 
ment. Some  strains  seemed  vocal,  and 
then  an  ^olian  harp  was  the  only  thing 
that  it  recalled. 

"What  is  it?  Where  does  it  come 
from  ? "  asked  one. 

"It  comes  from  the  sand,  and  it  is  the 
soul  of  Kaiulani,  calling  for  her  lover." 
"  I  have  heard  of  musical  sand  before, 
but  this  is  the  first  I  have  seen.  Is  it 
really  the  sand  that  makes  the  music? " 
"  Yes,  it  is  really  the  sand.  You  can 
take  it  home  with  you,  and  if  you  pile  it 
on  a  table  it  will  still  make  a  faint  sound 
for  some  time ;  it  soon  loses  its  music, 
though,  if  taken  from  its  place.  No  one 
knows  forcertain  what  causesthe  sounds, 


but  I  choose  to  believe  the  story  my  old 
nurse,  a  native  woman  long  since  dead, 
used  to  tell  me.  It  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  the  talk  of  the  wise  men 
about  the  shifting  and  rubbing  of  the 
angles. 

"  As  you  notice,  it  is  in  slight  measure 
a  quicksand.  I  do  not  suppose  a  living 
being  would  be  in  any  danger  of  being 
engulfed,  but  inanimate  things  thrown 
upon  the  surface  are  buried  from  sight 
in  a  few  hours." 

"But  the  story,  the  story.  I  scent 
material  for  copy." 

"  Well,  come  back  here  under  the 
shade  of  the  rocks,  and  you  shall  hear 
how  Pele  punished  Kaiulani,  and  was 
in  turn  defeated  by  her." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  resting  on 
the  sand  under  the  tall  rocks,  and  Mr. 
H —  began  his  tale  : — 

Pele,  the  great  fire  queen,  never  vis- 
ited Kauai  so  frequently  as  she  did  the 
other  islands  of  the  group  ;  still  she  had 
her  home,  deep  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  here  on  Kauai,  and  once  in  many 
years  she  would  come  here  to  work  her 
will,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  peaceful 
Kauaians.  She  was  immortal,  but  was 
fond  of  coming  among  mortals  as  one 
of  them.  She  always  sought  some  mor- 
tal lover  whenever  she  lived  for  a  time 
among  men.  As  a  rule  she  was  suc- 
cessful in  winning  the  love  of  any  man 
to  whom  she  took  a  fancy, — it  mattered 
not  to  her  whether  the  man  belonged  to 
some  other  woman  or  not.  Probably, 
like  some  of  the  present  day,  she  rather 
enjoyed  taking  some  other  woman's 
lover  from  her  ;  at  any  rate,  she  did  it 
quite  often. 

After  an  absence  from  Kauai  so  long 
that  the  people  had  half  forgotten  that 
she  had  ever  honored  them  by  her  pres- 
ence, she  suddenly  appeared  on  its 
shores.  She  came  as  a  lovely  woman, 
and  found  many  youths  ready  to  bow 
before  her,  and  to  strive  to  win  her 
smiles.     Among  them  all  was  none  for 
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whom  she  cared.  She  dallied  with  them 
and  seemed  striving  to  make  a  choice 
from  their  number  but  in  vain. 

Look  out  across  the  water  there.  Do 
you  see  that  little  spot  on  the  surface  ? 
That  is  a  little  island,  scarcely  large 
enough  to  furnish  food  for  the  dozen 
sheep  which  are  now  pastured  there,  but 
at  the  time  of  Pele's  last  visit  it  was  a 
large,  fair  island,  the  home  of  many  peo- 
ple ruled  over  by  the  young  chief,  Nuie- 
lima. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  men  of  his 
day.  Tall  and  straight  as  a  young  palm 
tree,  he  was  first  in  all  the  games  of  his 
people.  No  other  could  cast  the  long 
spear  to  so  great  a  distance  ;  no  one 
else  could  so  surely  send  the  short  spear 
to  the  center  of  the  target,  or  to  the 
heart  of  the  beast  at  which  it  was 
aimed.  No  one  of  them  all  could  dive 
so  deep  or  swim  so  far  out  under  the 
surface.  When  the  young  men  dashed 
out  through  the  surf  and  returned  stand- 
ing erect  upon  their  narrow  surf  boards 
he  was  always  the  first  to  reach  the 
shore,  and  his  board  never  was  over- 
turned by  the  force  of  the  waves. 

He  had  never  cared  for  woman's 
smiles,  and  had  never  seen  maiden  for 
whom  he  would  have  lost  an  hour's  sport 
with  his  brethren  in  the  games. 

One  day  as  he  swam  from  his  island 
to  Kauai  with  others  of  his  people  Pele 
saw  him,  and  his  bright  eyes  lighted  a 
flame  in  her  fickle  heart  which  each  day 
burned  fiercer  and  brighter.  She  turned 
from  all  the  other  youths  and  followed 
him  with  her  attentions. 

For  some  time  he  seemed  not  to  notice 
her,  but  at  last  her  constant  presence 
began  to  attract  his  attention.  He  no- 
ticed her  following  him,  and  began  to 
watch  for  her.  She  was  jubilant,  think- 
ing that  she  had  won  his  love  at  last. 
She  was  very  fickle  herself,  but  she  was 
for  the  time  being  devoted  to  the  pres- 
ent lover  and  had  never  been  slighted. 
Afterward  she  suffered  defeat,  but  at 
the  time  when  she  loved  Nuielima  she 


had  in  all  cases  been  the  one  to  tire  of 
the  lover,  and  she  was  the  one  to  cast  off 
the  yoke. 

One  day  just  as  she  had  decided  that 
Nuielima  was  won,  and  would  soon  de- 
clare his  love  for  her,  they  were  with 
others  walking  along  the  beach  just  be- 
low. The  forest  at  that  time  came 
down  close  to  the  water  here,  and  what 
is  now  a  broad  band  of  sand  was  then 
but  a  narrow  edge  between  the  water 
and  the  trees. 

Just  back  here  a  little  way  was  a  tall 
mimosa  tree,  and  there  it  was  proposed 
to  rest  for  a  time.  As  the  company 
reached  the  shade  of  the  tree  they  saw, 
sleeping  in  its  shadow,  a  fair  maiden. 
Her  brown  limbs  were  stretched  on  the 
grass  in  the  shade.  Her  arms,  round 
and  shapely  as  if  carved  from  brown 
marble,  were  thrown  carelessly  above 
her  head,  one  little  hand  thrust  through 
the  wealth  of  raven  tresses  which  were 
thrown  back,  and  in  which  was  twined  a 
wreath  of  the  fragrant  maili,  starred 
with  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  gardenia 
which  grew  among  the  trees. 

The  ruby  lips,  half  apart  in  the  aban- 
don of  sleep,  showed  glimpses  of  the 
milk-white  teeth  behind  their  portals. 
Her  robe  of  brown  tapa  half  hid,  half 
disclosed,  her  charming  shoulders,  but 
was  modestly  drawn  close  across  her 
round  bosom.  One  dimpled  hand  held 
in  a  loose  grasp  half  hidden  among  her 
luxuriant  hair  a  half  woven  garland. 
She  had  evidently  been  amusing  her- 
self with  it  when  overtaken  by  sleep. 

The  young  people  stopped  suddenly 
at  sight  of  the  lovely  girl.  Nuielima 
stood  spellbound.  He  forgot  Pele,  he 
remembered  nothing  of  the  half-love 
which  he  had  been  upon  the  point  of 
giving  her.  This,  this  was  the  only  girl 
the  world  held  for  him.  Now  he  knew 
what  love  was.  This  was  what  the  other 
young  men  talked  of,  and  which  had 
moved  him  to  scornful  laughter  when  he 
listened  to  their  raptures.  This  feeling 
which  filled  his  heart  was  the  love  of 
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which  he  had  heard  but  in  which  he  had 
never  believed. 

While  he  stood  gazing  at  the  sleeping 
girl  she  opened  her  dusky  eyes  and 
looked  wonderingly  at  him.  A  smile 
lighted  up  her  beautiful  face,  and  she 
looked  frankly,  lovingly  back  into  his 
eyes. 

This  was  but  a  beginning.  Again 
and  again  Nuielima  met  the  fair  girl, 
and  deeper  and  deeper  became  his  de- 
votion to  her.  He  forgot  Pele,  forgot 
that  he  had  half  yielded  her  his  love. 
No  one  else  lived  in  this  wonderful  new 
world  of  his  :  only  Kaiuiani  and  he 
alone  dwelt  there.  For  days  he  stole 
away  to  meet  his  loved  one  at  the  first 
beam  of  light,  and  beside  her  spent  the 
hours  of  the  long  day,  until  night  again 
bade  him  leave  her  at  her  father's  hut. 

Kaiuiani  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
native,  who  was  half  servant,  half  slave 
to  the  chief  of  the  village  just  beyond 
the  point  there.  While  he  himself  was 
a  bound  servant,  his  children  were  free. 
Nuielima  had  asked  him  to  give  Kaiu- 
iani to  be  his  wife,  and  he  had  gladly 
consented.  The  wedding  feast  was  to 
be  made  when  next  the  moon  shone 
round  and  full  above  the  trees. 

Pele  had  watched  all  this  in  sullen, 
angry  silence.  She  had  often  deserted, 
but  never  had  she  been  deserted,  and 
she  was  wild  with  anger  when  she  heard 
that  Nuielima  was  soon  to  carry  Kaiu- 
iani to  his  island  home.  She  had  kept 
her  secret,  and  no  one  knew  that  she 
was  other  than  the  woman  she  seemed. 

On  the  day  before  that  set  for  the 
wedding  Nuielima  was  obliged  to  spend 
the  whole  day  at  his  own  home  making 
preparations  to  receive  his  bride.  Pele 
determined  to  wreck  his  hopes,  even  if 
she  could  not  regain  his  love.  She 
watched  and  waited  until  she  saw  Kaui- 
lani  start  alone  for  this  place,  where 
first  she  had  met  her  lover. 

Pele  followed  her,  and  greeting  her 
as  usual,  talked  for  a  time  with  her 
about  Nuielima.     At  last  she  told  the 


girl  that  she  was  Pele,  the  great  and 
powerful  Pele,  and  demanded  that  she 
should  resign  all  pretentions  to  the  love 
of  Nuielima.  She  offered  to  give  her 
wealth  and  treasures  if  she  would  do  so, 
but  if  not  she  would  then  give  her  ven- 
geance sway,  and  would  have  deadly 
revenge. 

"Not  for  thee,  base-born  girl,  is  the 
love  of  the  young  chief.  Thou  art  no 
fit  mate  for  him.  Give  way,  and  he  will 
return  to  me." 

"  Nay,  he  is  my  lover.  He  cares 
naught  for  thee.  Why  then  should  I 
step  aside,  and  give  thee  power  over 
him  ?  " 

"  If  thou  givest  not  way  I  will  destroy 
thee  and  all  thy  people.  I  will  bury  thy 
village  so  deep  that  man  will  no  more 
see  it.  Thou  shalt  live  to  see  thy  people 
homeless,  and  then  thou,  too,  shalt  lie 
beside  them,  dead." 

"I  may  die,  but  even  then  Nuielima 
would  not  love  thee.  Once  breathe  thy 
vile  name  to  his  ears,  and  he  will  spurn 
thee  from  his  sight,  as  an  unclean  thing. 
All  men  know  of  thy  loves,  and  of  the 
fate  of  thy  lovers." 

Pele  sprang  forward,  and  caught  the 
slight  form  of  the  girl  in  her  strong 
grasp.  For  a  moment  she  was  tempted 
to  kill  her  as  she  stood,  but  she  knew 
that  the  only  way  in  which  she  could 
regain  the  love  she  desired  was  for  Kaiu- 
iani to  resign  it  to  her ;  so  she  restrained 
herself,  and  strove  again  to  win  the  girl 
to  do  as  she  wished.  In  vain.  The  only 
answer  she  got  was  :  "  He  loves  me  ;  I 
love  him.  Why,  then,  shouldst  thou 
wish  to  come  between  us  ?  He  will 
never  care  for  thee." 

Pele  shrieked  with  anger  at  the  con- 
fident words.  She  threw  the  girl  to  the 
ground,  and  bound  her  limbs  fast  with 
maili  vines.  She  dragged  her  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  for  a  moment 
Kaiuiani  thought  she  was  to  die  by 
drowning ;  but  no,  Pele  desired  her 
death  to  be  more  dreadful  than  that. 
Furious  at  being  defeated  and  defied  by 
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this  slim  girl  she  called  upon  her  mag- 
ical powers  to  aid  her  in  destroying  her. 

She  called  upon  her  brother,  who 
ruled  over  the  sea,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  cause  the  solid  sand  upon 
which  she  stood  to  become  a  quicksand, 
devouring  whatever  was  cast  upon  its 
surface.  No  sooner  had  she  spoken 
than  the  ground  beneath  her  feet  began 
to  shiver  and  quake  as  if  it  lived.  Her 
face  distorted  with  rage,  she  called  to 
the  doomed  girl  :  — 

"  How  now,  O  scornful  one  ?  What 
now  wilt  thou  do  to  win  thy  life  ?  Where 
wilt  thou  be  when  thy  lover  comes  to 
claim  thee  ?  And  who  will  tell  him  that 
I  speak  falsehood,  when  I  tell  him  that 
another  lover  has  carried  away  the  girl 
for  whom  he  has  scorned  my  love  ? " 

"  Nay.  Power  over  this  weak  flesh  is 
thine,  but  not  over  the  soul  which  lives 
within  it.  Dost  think  that  I  love  Nuie- 
lima  for  but  these  few  brief  years  which 
we  may  spend  together  here  ?  Nay ; 
but  my  soul  will  call  upon  his  soul  to 
be  true,  even  through  life  and  beyond. 
I  shall  speak  to  him,  even  when  I  lie 
cold  and  dead  beneath  the  sand  which 
thy  evil  art  will  pile  high  above  my 
head." 

Pele  raged  as  the  girl  spoke,  and  now 
called  : 

"  Faster,  faster,  O  my  brother  :  Tane, 
the  Thunderer,  bury  me  faster  this  bold 
girl  from  sight." 

Swiftly  the  sands  drew  the  doomed 
girl  down  into  the  depths,  but  as  she 
sank  she  folded  her  hands  across  her 
pure  bosom,  and  sang  in  a  sweet  voice 
this  chant : 

"  I  die,  O  beloved  : 
Swiftly  I  sink  below  the  sand, 
While  she,  Pele,  the  dread, 
Stands  watching,  wailing  : 
But  vain  are  all  her  arts, 
To  part  thy  soul  from  mine. 
I  call  thee.     I  call  thee. 
Come  thou  here  to  me  in  my  lowly  grave. 
I  await  thee.     I  await  thee. 
Speed  thou  hither,  Come 
Come  where  I  await  thee. 
Nuielima,  my  love,  I  await, 
Come  hither,  come !  " 


With  the  last  words  upon  her  lips, 
with  a  smile  of  faith  and  love  upon  her 
face,  she  sank  below  the  sand. 

Pele  sprang  back  exulting,  but  what 
is  this  ?  The  voice  is  stilled,  but  still 
the  music  of  that  voice  swells  out  upon 
the  air.  And  who  is  this  running  fleet- 
ly across  the  little  path  leading  from 
the  village  ?  It  is  Nuielima,  and  he  has 
heard,  nay,  perhaps  he  has  seen.  He 
springs  forward,  and  with  a  wild  cry  of 
agony  throws  himself  upon  the  sand 
beneath  which  his  loved  one  is  buried. 
The  sand  claims  him  also,  and  he  sinks 
beneath  the  sand  before  the  very  eyes 
of  the  horrified  Pele. 

The  music  swells  fuller  and  fuller,  and 
to  the  distracted  goddess  it  sounds  like 
a  chant  of  victory. 

She  has  destroyed  the  girl  she  hated, 
but,  alas,  with  her  has  also  perished  the 
man  she  loved. 

Pele's  loves  were  inconstant  but  very 
strong  while  they  endured.  Wild  with 
rage  at  the  defeat  which  she  had  drawn 
upon  herself,  she  rushed  down  to  her 
fire  caverns,  and  after  one  mighty  out- 
burst of  fire  and  lava,  which  destroyed 
and  devastated  the  whole  island,  she 
forsook  forever  the  garden  island. 

Kaiulani  and  Nuielima  were  buried 
beneath  the  sand  ;  but  even  Pele  had  no 
power  to  destroy  their  souls,  and  to  this 
day  their  voices  are  heard  as  they  sing 
beneath  the  sand.  Their  souls  have 
blended  with  the  sand  which  lies  piled 
high  above  them,  and  still  they  sing 
songs  of  love  and  constancy. 

"  Ugh  !  I  thought  I  would  carry  some 
of  the  sand  home  to  see  how  long  it 
would  sing,  but  I  do  not  want  any  of  the 
uncanny  stuff  now.  I  should  imagine  I 
saw  Kaiulani  coming  at  midnight  to  re- 
claim the  part  of  her  soul  of  which  I 
had  defrauded  her."  And  the  artist 
arose  from  her  nest  in  the  sand,  and 
shook  herself,  as  if  to  shake  off  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weird  tale  as  well  as  the 
grains  of  sand  that  clung  to  her  gar- 
ments. 
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The  horses  were  brought  up,  and  soon 
the  Singing  Sands  lay  far  behind,  but 
the  story  of  the  girl  who  died  for  her 
love,  and  of  the  love  which  was  stronger 
than  death,  and  stronger  than  the  power 
of  the  fire  goddess,  went  with  them  and 
lingered  long  in  memory,  when  the  scene 
of  her  sad  fate  had  been  left  far  behind. 

Back  through  the  lonely  valley  of 
Hanapepe  they  rode,  and  as  they  turned 
back  from  its  verge    Mr.   H —  pointed 


to  the  stream  which  rushed  and  roared 
through  the  depths  of  the  gorge. 

"  That  comes  from  the  lake  formed  by 
the  tears  which  Pele  shed  over  the  fate 
of  Nuielima." 

"  I  say,  H — ,  is  n't  it  lucky  that  Pele 
got  tired  of  the  upper  air  before  you 
and  I  came  on  the  scene  ?  "  said  the 
Benedict. 

"  Guess  she  would  n't  have  troubled 
either  of  you  much." 

Mabel  H.   Closson. 


NETJE. 


A  slender  girl,  a  middle-aged  ma- 
tron, and  a  young  man,  were  walking 
rapidly  one  after  the  other  along  a  rather 
quiet  street.  As  the  young  lady  picked 
a  footing  at  a  muddy  crossing  she  un- 
consciously dropped  the  bit  of  lace  and 
linen  that  served  in  the  prevailing  util- 
itarianism as  a  handkerchief. 

"O  she  doesn't  know  it;  too  bad!" 
the  good-hearted  matron  said,  hurrying 
forward  and  rescuing  the  dainty  bit  of 
white. 

But  by  the  time  she  had  found  her 
■own  way  across  the  muddy  street,  the 
young  lady  had  hurried  briskly  along 
quite  far  in  advance.  The  elder  woman 
hastened  her  steps  as  much  as  her  fifty 
years'  weight,  and  the  dignity  due  on  a 
public  thoroughfare  would  allow,  but  at 
an  alley-crossing  a  misguided  coal  man 
drove  his  lumbering  cart  across  her  path, 
necessitating  a  provoking  delay. 

"O  I  can't  catch  her  now  ! "  the  ma- 
tron was  saying  in  dismay,  when  the 
young  man  — the  last  of  the  impromptu 
procession — who  had  been  interested 
in  the  pursuit,  hurried  forward  and  said, 
"  If  you  will  allow  me,  Madam,  I  will 
catch  her  with  it,"  and  he  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  handkerchief. 


"  Why,  so  you  can,"  the  matron  said, 
quickly  releasing  the  bit  of  lace,  and  in 
her  turn  she  watched  the  pursuit. 

The  young  lady  was  now  at  another 
crossing,  and  the  young  man  hastened 
his  steps  almost  to  a  run,  quite  ignor- 
ing the  footing,  and  was  turning  in  his 
mind  a  word  of  apology  to  address  to 
her.  But  suddenly  she  vanished,  as  if 
into  space.  A  large  vestibule  opened 
directly  on  the  walk,  and  he  was  there 
only  in  time  to  see  the  receding  floor  of 
an  elevator,  which  no  doubt  was  carry- 
ing her  above. 

He  stood  fuming  for  a  moment,  cha- 
grined that  with  his  boasted  agile  move- 
ments he  should  have  been  no  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  fat  old  lady  who  had 
given  the  handkerchief  into  his  care, 
and  had  thereby  doubly  commissioned 
him,  as  it  were,  with  the  duty  of  return- 
ing it  to  its  fair  owner. 

"  She  was  fair,"  he  meditated,  "  quite 
yellow-haired  — hair  fuzzy  all  about  her 
head.  Lithe  and  quick  as  a  gazelle,  too. 
I  '11  ask  the  elevator  boy  about  her,"  he 
went  on  to  himself. 

He  quite  forgot  in  the  moment  of  this 
interesting  quest  that  he  had  pinned 
to  his  studio  door  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
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feet  that  he  would  return  in  ten  min- 
utes. He  had  already  delayed  his  lunch, 
and  a  pupil  was  to  be  there  to  draw  for 
the  afternoon. 

"  Where  did  that  blonde  young  lady 
go  ? "  he  demanded  of  the  boy,  as  the 
elevator  descended  to  a  moment's  re- 
pose on  the  first  floor. 

"  Dunno  ;  which  one  ?  "  was  the  lucid 
response. 

"  Fair  one  ;  light  gray  gown  and  yel- 
low hair,"  the  young  man  said  impa- 
tiently. 

"Oh — third  floor,  to  the  hair-dresser's, 
the  tailor's,  'r  the  piano-man's — I  guess 
— I  dunno,"  the  boy  said,  grinning  at 
the  young  man's  impatience. 

"Don't  you  know  where)  she  is? 
Can't  you  find  her?" 

"Dunno,"  the  boy  said,  still  grinning, 
and  in  response  to  an  electric  summons, 
again  started  into  the  upper  air. 

"I  might  as  well  give  it  to  him,"  the 
young  man  mused.  "  He  can  give  it  to 
her  when  she  comes  down,  if  he  don't 
forget  all  about  it.  Can't  trust  an  ele- 
vator boy  to  remember  anything." 

Here  the  young  man  inspected  the 
handkerchief.  In  one  corner  "Netje" 
was  wrought  in  a  delicate  pattern  of 
violets. 

"Netje!"  he   said.      "  Netje 's  odd." 

Then  the  elevator  reappeared. 

"Could  you  find  her?"  the  young 
man  demanded. 

"Who?"  The  elevator  boy  was  en- 
ragingly  abstracted.  "Oh,  her.  She's 
gone — skipped  —  down  the  staircase," 
and  again  the  unwinged  Mercury  as- 
cended toward  the  zenith. 

"All  right,"  the  young  man  said,  as 
he  gazed  from  the  entrance  up  and  down 
the  walk  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  young 
lady.  "The  handkerchief  is  mine, 
'Netje.'" 

The  young  man  was  Harold  Lansing. 
He  was  a  painter,  aud  his  den  was  six 
flights  up  in  a  little  sky-lighted  room  at 
the  top  of  a  business  block.  Here  he 
painted,   smoked,   dreamed,  and   lived. 


The  studio  was  a  new  if  humble  affair, 
and  had  been  taken  at  a  venture  on  his 
return  from  a  four  years'  course  of  stu- 
dent work  in  Paris.  He  had  come  back 
to  his  native  land  absolutely  without  re- 
source, except  a  vast  amount  of  Yankee 
pluck  and  ambition. 

At  the  outset  of  his  student  career  he 
had  hesitated  over  art  or  civil  engineer- 
ing as  a  profession.  Once  decided  in 
favor  of  the  alluring  goddess,  he  gave 
his  whole  soul,  his  vestige  of  a  fortune, 
and  the  modicum  of  talent  he  possessed 
to  his  work,  determined  to  live  by  it  and 
live  with  it.  That  was  why  he  boiled 
eggs  and  coffee  for  his  breakfast  over 
an  alcohol  flame  in  his  sixth-story  den. 

He  gave  lessons  in  drawing  to  what 
few  pupils  he  had  been  able  to  find,  and 
he  had  occasionally  colored  designs  for 
an  architect  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
had  few  acquaintances  in  the  busy  city, 
and  on  account  of  his  humble  resources, 
he  made  but  few  more.  That  should  n't 
last  always,  he  thought,  for  he  was  a 
genial,  social  fellow.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent it  was  the  only  thing. 

"  When  I  get  twenty -five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  portrait,"  he  said,  "and  plenty 
of  orders  at  that,  I  '11  see  a  little  bit  of 
decent  society." 

And  though  he  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted the  Miss  Nancyism  of  the  ex- 
pressed sentiment,  he  meant  to  keep  his 
record  straight  and  clean  against  the 
time  when  he  should  be  well  known, — 
famous, — for  he  meant  to  be  famous. 
"Noblesse  oblige"  he  said  to  himself,  in 
sole  recognition  of  his  own  genius. 

When  Lansing  returned  to  his  den 
his  pupil  had  not  yet  appeared.  He 
drew  the  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,, 
and  now  in  the  small  room  he  smiled  at 
a  scarcely  perceptible  scent  of  violets. 
Lansing  had  never  had  a  sister.  His 
knowledge  of  feminine  belongings  was 
limited,  and  this  dainty  bit  of  lace  had 
a  charm  for  him. 

"I  wonder  who  'Netje'  is,"  he  said, 
as  he  drew  the  kerchief  across  his  fin- 
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gers.     Then  his  pupil  knocked,  and  he 
hurried  it  again  into  his  pocket. 

When  he  was  alone  in  the  evening  he 
took  out  the  bit  of  lace,  and  threw  it 
lightly  across  the  canvas  on  his  easel. 

"  Ha, — a  throw,"  he  said  to  himself. 
He  left  it  there  out  of  a  sudden  fancy, 
only  taking  it  down  when  anyone 
knocked  at  the  door. 

When  he  worked  at  his  canvas  he 
sometimes  referred  subtle  problems  con- 
cerning values  to  "Netje,"  looking  up 
at  the  flimsy  bit  on  the  easel  top.  He 
would  have  been  chagrined  if  anyone 
had  known  of  these  vagaries,  and  he 
himself  laughed  at  them.  It  was  only 
a  bit  of  nonsense,  in  the  absence  of  any 
intimate  companionship. 

The  days  went  by  monotonously  in 
his  humdrum  existence.  He  arose  early 
on  clear  mornings,  and  taking  a  train 
into  the  suburbs  made  sketches  and 
impressionistic  studies  in  blues  and  pur- 
ples. But,  apparently,  no  one  ever  saw 
them  in  the  down-town  windows  where 
they  were  displayed.  He  had  done  no 
figure  work  for  some  time,  and  was 
wishing  for  a  model.  But  a  model 
meant  a  dollar  an  hour,  and  that  for  re- 
sults he  had  no  assurance  any  one  would 
look  at,  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

One  day,  looking  over  some  sketches, 
he  was  seized  with  an  inspiration.  There 
was  a  sketch  he  had  made  in  the  Paris 
atelier.  It  was  a  pretty  young  model, 
with  a  wealth  of  golden  hair.  She  had 
been  ill,"  and  unable  to  pose  a  second 
time,  so  the  sketch  was  very  incomplete, 
but  the  hair  and  a  sweet,  pensive  mouth 
were  well  brushed  in. 

"Netje,  sure  as  fate!"  Lansing  said, 
holding  the  canvas  away  from  him. 

That  day  he  set  to  work. 

It  must  have  been  an  inspiration.  It 
may  have  been  the  sum  of  many  in- 
spirations, but  once  the  portrait  was 
finished  Lansing  himself  was  delighted 
with  it.  There  was  an  expression  of 
mystery  on  the  sweet  young  face,  and 
he  gave  color  to  the  study  by  a  dash  of 


violet.  The  mysterious  kerchief,  with 
its  lines  of  delicate  hue,  he  represented 
near  the  fair  throat ;  and  in  the  golden 
hair  there  was  a  single  crocus  tinged 
with  the  delicate  purple.  He  called  the 
picture  "Netje,"  and  sent  it  to  the 
Spring  exhibition. 

When  an  announcement  came,  saying 
that  his  study  had  been  accepted  and 
hung  on  the  line,  it  seemed  not  so  much 
astonishing  as  just  and  natural  to  Lan- 
sing. He  had  not  recovered  from  the 
elation  of  it  when,  one  day,  a  young  girl 
appeared  at  his  threshold.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  maid,  who  waited  in 
the  hallway. 

"It  is  your  picture  that  has  brought 
me,  Mr.  Lansing,"  the  young  lady  said, 
"your  Netje." 

"  Yes, —  I  am  very  glad,"  was  all  Lan- 
sing found  words  to  murmur,  as  he 
proffered  her  a  chair. 

"And  the  name,"  the  young  lady 
went  on,  still  standing  and  looking  earn- 
estly up  at  him.  "You  won't  think 
me  rude,  Mr.  Lansing,  but  where  dzdyou 
get  the  name— and  the  handkerchief?" 
Her  serious  violet  eyes  searched  his 
face.  He  had  never  seen  so  intense  and 
serious,  and  yet  so  childish  a  face. 

"  I — I  found  them,"  Lansing  stam- 
mered. Really,  he  had  seen  so  little  of 
the  world  of  late,  especially  so  little  of 
young  ladies  with  deep  violet  eyes,  that 
he  was  very  much  embarrassed. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,"  she  said,  sinking 
into  a  chair. 

"And  you  are, — "  Lansing  paused. 

"Netje,"  she  said.  "That  is,—"  and 
she  colored,  and  for  the  first  time  be- 
came formal.     "  I  am  Miss  Howard." 

"And  you've  come  for  your  hand- 
kerchief?"   Lansing    asked,  dismayed. 

"Yes  —  I  —  it  was  the  picture  more, 
though,"  she  said,  still  embarrassed. 
Then  suddenly,  "  Mr.  Lansing,  would 
you  paint  me  ? — a  portrait  ?  Papa  wishes 
it." 

"  Would  I?"  It  seemed  to  Lansing 
afterwards  that  he  must  have  shouted  it. 
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But  he  painted  the  portrait.  The 
maid,  busy  with  thread  and  needle* 
made  yards  and  yards  of  lace  during  the 
sittings. 

Meanwhile,  other  orders  had  come  to 
him,  and  his  time  was  filled  those  days. 

When  at  last  the  picture  was  finished, 
and  Miss  Howard  arose  from  the  last 
sitting,  she  said,  as  she  fluttered  about, 
adjusting  a  trim  little  hat  upon  her 
curls,  and  gathering  up  her  gloves  and 
purse,  "  Now,  Mr.  Lansing,  you  must 
let  me  have  my  property, — the  hand- 
kerchief, you  know."  She  waited,  ex- 
pectant, her  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

Lansing  had  stood  awkwardly,  help- 
lessly regarding  her  as  she  gathered  up 
her  things.  He  had  not  offered  to  help 
her.  Her  small  feminine  belongings 
were  still  a  charming  mystery  to  him. 


Now,  as  she  spoke,  he  came  toward  her, 
his  face  decidedly  flushed,  his  hands  in 
his  jacket  pockets. 

"  I  did  promise  to  return  your  hand- 
kerchief when  I  first  took  it  in  charge," 
he  said,  as  though  considering  earnest- 
ly. "  But,"  he  went  on  beseechingly, 
"it  has  brought  me  all  my  luck.  You 
must  not  ask  me  to  give  it  up  except  for 
some  treasure  in  exchange, — Netje." 
He  was  amazed — astonished,  at  his  own 
audacity,  but  he  took  both  hands  out  of 
their  respective  pockets  and  precipitate- 
ly held  them  out  to  her. 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  were  full  of 
serious  wonder,  and  with  her  small  head 
turned  sparrow-wise  aside,  she  consid- 
ered gravely.  Presently  she  looked  up 
with  a  bit  of  a  smile.  "  Then  give  me 
my  handkerchief,"  she  said. 

Marie  Frajices  Upton. 
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F  the  battles  and  skir- 
mishes between  gov- 
ernment troops  and 
Indians  in  mountain 
fastnesses  and  on  des- 
ert plains,  many  pages 
have  been  written.  But 
the  brunt  of  the  con- 
test for  supremacy  on 
Western  soil  has  always  been  borne  by 
its  pioneers,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  val- 
ley or  canon  along  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  has  not  its  tragedy,  although  the 
traces,  even  the  memory  of  it,  may  have 
faded  out  under  the  civilizing  hand  of 
passing  years. 

For  every  soldier  that  has  fallen  be- 
fore the  Indian's  rifle,  a  hundred  front- 
iersmen have  found  a  grave, — at  least,  a 
resting  place  ;  for  the  bones  of  a  major- 
ity of  these  human  sacrifices  lie  scat- 
tered upon  the  alkali  plains  or  among  the 
rocks  of  the  mountain  side.  The  nature 
of  the  country  and  of  its  military  pro- 
tection gave  the  Indian  every  opportun- 
ity to  harass  the  settler,  kill  his  cattle, 
run  off  his  horses,  murder  and  plunder, 
and  become,  to  all  appearances,  a  good 
"agency  Indian  "  days  before  the  dis- 
tant fort  was  even  notified  of  the  raid. 
The  "  touch  and  go  "  style  of  Indian 
warfare  made  pursuit  useless,  and  even 
if  seen  identification  of  an  Indian  is 
among  the  difficult  things  of  earth.  It 
was  once  truly  said  of  a  commission  sent 


by  the  government  to  make  certain  im- 
portant treaties  with  one  of  the  West- 
ern tribes,  that  not  a  single  member  of 
the  commission  was  able  to  distinguish 
a  buck  from  a  squaw.  The  only  effect- 
ive cure  for  Indian  marauding  was  to 
catch  him  in  the  act,  and  visit  swift  ven- 
geance upon  him. 

Soon  after  the  Meeker  massacre  on 
White  River,  Colorado,  in  1879,  the 
government  took  the  first  decisive  steps 
toward  the  removal  of  the  White  River 
and  Uncompahgre  Utes  from  their  re- 
spective reservations  to  the  Uintah 
Agency  in  Utah,  the  wisdom  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  successive 
years  of  freedom  from  Indian  outbreaks 
following  its  consummation  :  but  the  two 
years  preceding  its  accomplishment  were 
days  of  disaster  to  Southern  and  West- 
ern Colorado. 

The  attitude  of  the  Indians  was  defi- 
ant. Runners  from  tribe  to  tribe  were 
day  and  night  upon  the  trail.  They  de- 
clared that  they  could  whip  all  the 
troops  the  government  could  put  upon 
the  field  ;  and  guided  by  the  teachings  of 
their  chiefs,  played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  agencies,  and  committed  depreda- 
tions in  all  directions.  In  the  early 
spring'of  1880,  a  large  band  of  Califor- 
nia horses  bearing  the  J  B  brand  was 
brought  to  graze  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Dolores  in  extreme  Southwestern 
Colorado,  and  fully  one  hundred  miles 
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from  either  the  Uncompahgre  or  the 
Los  Pinos  (Southern  Ute)  Indian  Agen- 
cy. These  horses  were  in  charge  of 
John  Thurman,  Dick  May,  and  Byron 
Smith,  the  first  two  being  part  owners 
of  the  herd.  They  were  equipped  with 
all  the  necessities  of  camp  life,  provis- 
ions, rifles,  ammunition,  and  besides 
had  with  them  at  the  ranch  about  one 
thousand  dollars  in  money. 

So  far  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
in  that  immediate  neighborhood  had 
been  confined  to  killing  and  maiming 
cattle  and  running  off  horses.  It  was 
the  brutal  custom  of  the  Indians  to  ride 
into  a  bunch  of  cattle  with  their  rawhide 
lariats  awhirl,  rope  a  victim,  and  butcher 
it,  while  yet  alive,  in  the  most  cruel 
manner  their  savage  instincts  could  sug- 
gest. Poor  tottering  brutes  bawled  ev- 
erywhere in  pain  upon  the  prairie,  hair 
clotted  with  blood  from  gaping  crevices 
upon  their  hips,  or  with  flesh  exposed 
in  strips  where  rawhide  had  been  torn 
in  ribbons  from  their  sides.  Sometimes 
an  animal  was  found  knee-deep  in  the 
luxuriant  bunch-grass  of  the  foot-hills, 
making  pitiful  efforts  to  graze  upon  the 
abounding  richness,  yet  starving  be- 
cause of  the  severing  of  its  tongue  by  an 
Indian  hunting  knife. 

Communication  between  the  ranches 
of  the  country  was  dependent  upon  ac- 
cidental means  ;  and  one  afternoon  early 
in  May,  a  prospector  on  his  way  to  the 
placers  of  the  Lower  Miguel,  made  his 
way  to  the  J  B  horse  ranch,  preferring 
its  hospitalities  to  his  usual  lonely  camp 
upon  the  trail.  On  striking  down  into 
the  valley,  his  eye  sought  the  cabin, 
which  could  ordinarily  be  seen  a  half- 
mile  or  more  from  the  point  where  the 
trail  passed  over  the  ridge,  but  the  de- 
scending sun  shone  on  a  plain  unbroken 
by  any  habitation. 

A  rapid  ride  of  a  few  minutes  brought 
him  upon  the  charred  remains  of  the 
logs  which  had  formed  the  home  ranch. 
The  ruins  were  cold,  and  all  about  the 
corral  were  the  barefoot  tracks  of  In- 


dian ponies,  perhaps  fifty  in  all.  Some 
two  hundred  yards  out  in  the  sagebrush 
was  found  the  corpse  of  Dick  May,  his 
sombrero  at  his  side,  and  the  string  of 
his  quirt  still  circling  his  wrist, —  the 
blood-stains  on  the  ground  indicating 
that  he  had  not  moved  from  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  no  doubt  dropped  from 
his  horse  by  the  Indians  ambushed  at 
the  corral,  as  he  returned  from  a  ride 
after  his  stock.  Thurman  was  found 
some  distance  away.  The  coyotes  had 
been  busy  here,  and  probably  for  two 
nights  had  snapped  over  their  unholy 
feast.  The  flesh  was  stripped  from  the 
bones,  except  where  protected  by  his 
boots  and  the  less  yielding  portions  of 
his  clothing.  A  hasty  search  failed  to 
locate  Smith,  and  his  fate  was  uncertain 
until  he  was  found,  years  afterward,  un- 
der an  assumed  name  in  Santa  Fe.  He 
then  explained  that  after  a  day's  ride  up 
one  of  the  neighboring  creeks  he  re- 
turned to  the  ranch  and  found  it  burned 
and  Thurman  and  May  dead;  that  he 
started  for  the  nearest  ranch  and  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  and  pursued  by 
them  for  twenty  miles  or  more.  He 
foolishly  reasoned  that  his  escape  might 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  he 
was  in  league  with  the  Indians,  and 
keeping  straight  on,  avoided  the  settle- 
ments for  two  hundred  miles,  and  so 
escaped  from  the  country  undiscovered. 
The  J  B  horses  had  all  been  rounded  up 
and  driven  off  by  the  Indians. 

After  protecting  the  bodies  of  May 
and  Thurman  from  further  mischief 
from  animals,  the  prospector  made  a 
night  ride  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Do- 
lores, to  notify  William  May  of  the 
death  of  his  brother.  The  settlers  were 
aroused,  and  May  undertook  the  organi- 
zation of  a  party  to  take  the  trail  of  the 
Indians  and  recover  the  stolen  stock, 
although  it  was  well  understood  that 
revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother  was 
the  principal  object  sought. 

This  was  no  easy  task.  A  renegade 
band   of   Indians   for   years   had   their 
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stronghold  in  the  desert  and  almost  in- 
accessible region  about  Saleratus  Canon 
west  of  the  La  Sal  mountains  in  Utah. 
They  acknowledged  allegiance  to  no 
tribe  and  no  agency,  and  subsisted 
wholly  upon  the  booty  of  such  maraud- 
ing expeditions  as  just  described.  Nu- 
merically they  were  not  strong, —  about 
a  hundred  lodges  in  winter, —  but  as  the 
grass  became  green  in  the  spring  and 
the  gaunt  ponies  consequently  fat,  many 


May  gathered  a  strong  force  of  men  ; 
volunteers  came  from  Rico,  the  Mancos, 
the  Lower  Dolores,  Lost  Canon,  and 
from  almost  every  cow  camp  in  the  re- 
gion. Ready  mounted  and  armed,  they 
rode  to  the  May  ranch,  and  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  start  the  valley  about 
the  ranch  was  thickly  dotted  with  pick- 
eted horses,  while  their  owners  were 
arranging  the  preliminaries  of  the  pur- 
suit.    About    one    hundred    and    fifty 


ON   THE    WATCH. 


a  young  buck,  fired  with  the  ambition 
to  become  a  great  warrior,  left  the  White 
River,  Uncompahgre,  or  Los  Pinos 
agency,  and  spurning  the  "  I.  D."  blank- 
ets and  the  unromantic  ration-day  of 
the  government,  turned  his  pony's  head 
to  the  La  Sals.  This  was  strictly  a  band 
of  fighters,  fearless  and  wayward, — had 
never  been  worsted  in  an  encounter, 
and  were  indefinitely  known  as  Piutes, 
a  corruption  of  Pah-Utes.  Except  in 
emergencies  they  had  no  leader,  but 
every  one  was  a  free  lance,  and  individ- 
ual prowess  was  the  aim  of  each  of  the 
band. 

Vol.  xxii — 48. 


strong,  they  took  the  trail  at  the  burned 
cabin  ;  it  was  broad  and  plain,  as  the 
Indians  had  driven  before  them  several 
hundred  horses.  It  quickly  left  the  river 
and  led  out  upon  the  open,  treeless  bar- 
ren of  Southeastern  Utah,  past  half- 
buried  ruins  of  the  Aztecs  ;  while  occa- 
sionally could  be  seen,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  trail,  the  long-deserted  homes 
of  the  cliff-dwellers,  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  canons. 

The  Indians  had  headed  directly  for 
the  Sierra  Abaja,  locally  known  by  their 
Americanized  name  of  Blue  Mountains. 
The  intervening:  desert  was  soon  crossed 
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by  May's  men,  but  the  Indian  lookouts 
had  spied  with  field  glasses  the  dust  of 
the  approaching  column  hours  before 
the  mountains  were  reached,  had  quickly 
broken  camp,  and  made  off  by  various 
and  bewildering  courses,  leaving  little 
behind  as  traces  of  their  brief  occupancy. 
Coming  upon  the  abandoned  tepees  and 
wick-i-ups,  the  whites  found  that  the 
renegade  band  had  marked  out  and  made 
some  use  of  a  race  track  on  which  they 
intended  to  have  a  summer's  sport  with 
the  California  stock.  Your  Western  In- 
dian cares  nothing  for  circular  or  kite- 
shaped  tracks,  but  speeds  his  pony 
on  a  course  straight  as  an  arrow.  In 
their  revelry  they  had  not  relaxed  their 
vigilance,  but  kept  outposts  on  the 
high  peaks  overlooking  the  surrounding- 
plains.  On  one  of  these  May's  men  had 
seen  a  signal  smoke  about  ten  o'clock 
of  the  day  they  reached  the  lately  aban- 
doned Indian  camp. 

At  the  Blue  Mountains  the  Indians 
had  largely  added  to  their  equine  pos- 
sessions by  rounding  up  the  herds  of 


Hudson  and  Johnson,  firing  upon  and 
running  off  the  few  cowboys  who  were 
in  charge  of  them.  The  Indian  ruse  of 
separating  into  small  bands,  traveling 
by  different  courses,  and  finally  coming 
together  at  a  predetermined  rendezvous, 
was  evidently  the  game  in  this  case. 
May  concluded  that  they  would  make 
for  their  stronghold  in  the  La  Sals,  and 
without  delay  or  paying  any  attention 
to  trails  which  crossed  his  course,  set 
out  in  a  direct  line  for  the  hazy  mass  of 
mountains  to  the  north.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Indians  had  reached  the  moun- 
tains first,  change  of  mount  giving  them 
great  advantage  in  the  chase.  After 
getting  well  into  the  mountains,  a  disa- 
greement occurred  among  May's  men 
as  to  plans  of  pursuit,  and  the  leader 
was  unable  to  harmonize  them.  Instead 
of  realizing  that  in  cohesion  lay  their 
only  hope  of  successfully  engaging  the 
Indians,  the  men  separated  into  two 
parties,  May  continuing  in  command  of 
one  ;  and  the  other,  composed  largely  of 
men   from   Rico,  Colorado,  chose  Wil- 
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liam  Dawson  as  their  leader.  Under 
him  at  the  start  he  had  about  fifty  men, 
as  brave  as  ever  faced  an  enemy  ;  and 
confident  of  success,  they  plunged,  head- 
long and  light-hearted,  into  the  wild  and 
broken  country  before  them. 

On  June  21st,  a  runner  from  this  last 
party  rode  into  Rico  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Indians  and  Dawson's 
party  had  had  a  fight  in  Little  Castle 
Valley.  He  had  ridden  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  to  this,  the  nearest 
settlement.  He  rapidly  told  his  story, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  a  running 
fight  had  occurred,  the  Dawson  party 
pursuing  the  Indians  until  led  into  an 
ambush,  when  Dave  Willis  had  been 
killed  and  three  men  wounded.  That 
the  boys  had  fortified  themselves  in  the 
rocks,  had  provisions,  but  no  water,  and 


hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  help 
came  from  Rico. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  little  town 
who  had  not  friends  in  the  besieged 
party,  and  there  was  little  need  to  call 
for  volunteers.  The  horses  grazing  in 
the  neighboring  gulches  were  rounded 
up  and  driven  in,  and  by  noon  forty-six 
men  were  in  the  saddle,  well  armed,  and 
headed  down  the  Dolores.  Big  Bend 
was  fifty  miles  down  the  river,  and  the 
Dolores  runs  for  nearly  all  the  distance 
between  precipitous  bluffs,  crowding 
the  trail  into  the  stream  some  sixty 
times  in  that  distance.  This  made  fast 
traveling  almost  impossible,  but  by  mid- 
night most  of  the  party  had  reached 
Big  Bend,  but  it  had  been  every  man 
for  himself,  and  some  were  not  there  at 
daylight.     Time  was    too    precious  for 
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longer  waiting,  and  soon  after  daylight 
riders  were  up,  with  Winchesters  in 
their  saddle-scabbards,  and  on  the  trail 
to  the  west.  At  dusk  they  reached  the 
alkali  waters  of  Cross  Canon  Spring, 
when  a  halt  was  made  and  a  sack  of 
flour  dumped  from  the  pack  mule.  A 
cup  of  water  poured  into  the  sack  was 
slightly  stirred,  and  the  resultant  wad 
of  dough  was  handed  each  man  as  his 
rations  for  supper.  A  spiral  twist  of 
this  around  a  sage  brush  stick  allowed 
the  men  to  hold  it  in  the  fire  until  it 
hardened  sufficiently  to  be  eaten  with- 
out sticking  to  the  teeth,  and  all  were 
soon  ready.  Saddles  had  been  thrown 
off  to  ease  the  horses  a  little,  as  there 
was  no  habitation  between  Big  Bend  and 
the  La  Sals,  and  the  horse  of  each  had 
to  carry  his  rider  through  ;  failing,  no 
remount  was  possible.  The  party  was 
now  in  dangerous  country,  and  after 
mounting  drew  up  in  line  and  chose 
Worden  Grigsby  as  captain. 

There  was  something  exhilarating  in 
that  wild  night-ride  which  quite  coun- 
teracted the  fatigue  of  the  day.  Mile 
after  mile  was  flung  behind,  until  about 
two  o'clock  a  dry  camp  was  made  on  a 
high  divide  to  allow  the  horses  a  short 
rest.  With  pickets  out,  the  men  lay 
down  on  their  saddle-blankets,  with 
overturned  saddles  for  pillows,  and 
slept  for  two  hours,  when,  as  the  shad- 
ows of  night  began  to  pale  before  the 
coming  day,  the  call  to  saddle  up  roused 
the  drowsy  crew.  The  sun  rises  in  a 
great  hurry  on  the  prairie  ;  there  is  no 
gradual  mounting  over  the  horizon,  but 
semi-darkness  gives  way  to  a  sudden 
blaze  of  light.  In  speaking  of  this,  an 
old  pioneer  friend  of  the  writer  has  often 
declared  that  "the  sun  gets  up  before 
daylight."  On  this  day,  as  its  rays  pen- 
etrated and  lifted  the  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  La  Sals  loomed  up  majestically 
straight  ahead,  full  seventy  miles  away, 
but  seemingly  not  more  than  ten.  The 
sight  inspired  the  whole  column  with 
hope,  and  it  pushed  on  until  the    first 


water  was  struck  since  leaving  Cross 
Canon  the  night  before.  This  was  Piute 
Spring,  where  Dave  Willis,  the  first  man 
killed  in  the  fight  a  few  days  before,  had 
once  made  his  summer  camp.  The  cabin 
roof  had  fallen  in,  and  it  had  been  desert- 
ed long  before.  Prairie  dogs  had  taken 
possession  of  the  flat  and  the  abandoned 
corral.  A  few  half-wild  cattle  were  wa- 
tering at  the  spring,  and  a  yearling  calf 
was  shot  for  breakfast,  being  eaten  be- 
fore the  animal  heat  had  cooled. 

Soon  after  leaving  Piute  Spring  the 
horses  of  least  endurance  began  to  fal- 
ter. The  pace  had  been  one  to  kill  a 
"  States "  horse  in  half  the  distance, 
but  the  gamy  broncos  had  held  out  to 
this  point  without  showing  serious  signs 
of  the  strain,  but  through  all  the  day 
the  quivering  nostrils  and  flank  showed 
that  this  or  that  pony  would  soon  be 
out  of  the  race,  and  they  fell  back  to 
come  on  as  they  could.  The  blazing  sun 
reflected  from  the  white  sandy  soil 
made  thirst  almost  insupportable,  and 
the  horses  were  much  jaded  for  want  of 
water.  Most  of  the  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  coolness  of  the  mountains, 
with  water  on  every  hand,  and  this  de- 
scent into  the  desert  told  heavily  upon 
them  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Well  along  in  the  afternoon  they  en- 
tered upon  a  table-land  of  rock,  utterly 
barren  of  vegetation,  and  after  a  mile 
of  travel  on  this  flinty  trail,  a  board 
stuck  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock  bore  the 
welcome  word  "  Water,"  with  an  arrow 
pointing  to  the  right  of  the  trail.  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  indicated,  the  rock 
was  soon  found  to  dip  and  form  a  deep 
hole,  into  which  th"  surface  water  had 
drained  in  time  of  long  past  rains.  This 
was  entirely  inaccessible  to  horses,  but 
the  men  clambered  down,  and  after 
drinking  from  the  scant  and  stagnant 
pool,  each  man  carried  water  in  his  hat 
to  the  horses  above. 

Throughout  this  day  could  be  plainly 
seen  the  smoke  of  the  signal  fires  upon 
the  high  mesas  of  the  San  Miguel.  The 
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whole  Ute  nation  seemed  aroused,  and 
with  no  news  or  possibility  cf  any  from 
besieged  friends,  it  seemed  a  ride  to 
death  for  the  dwindling  party  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try. As  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  the 
foot-hills  of  the  La  Sals  became  more 
and  more  distinct,  and  before  midnight 
the  Coyote  Ranch  was  reached. 

Here  the  horses  were  picketed  and 
rested  until  daylight.  The  party  was 
reinforced  by  George  McCarty,  who  was 
of   invaluable  assistance,    knowing  the 


hours  of  tugging  on  the  bridle-reins  of 
unwilling  horses,  as  they  were  coaxed 
and  beaten  through  the  mire  and  over 
logs,  solid  ground  was  regained,  and 
soon  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and  the 
pursuing  whites  was  found.  It  led 
through  dense  scrub  oak  brush  down 
upon  Mill  Creek,  where  a  crossing  had 
been  made  on  an  old  beaver  dam.  On 
either  side  of  this  creek  rose  hanging 
cliffs  fringed  with  the  black  volcanic 
rock  peculiar  to  the  region.  A  small 
stream  emptying  into  Mill  Creek  at  the 
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La  Sal  region  well  ;  and  under  his  guid- 
ance an  early  start  was  made  with  the 
expectation  of  reaching  the  battle  field 
by  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  danger  of  following  the 
Indian  trail  was  too  great,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reach  the  scene  of 
the  fight  by  climbing  the  mountain  and 
descending  upon  Pack  Creek.  Up 
rocky  gulches  and  over  great  scars  in 
the  face  of  nature  the  way  was  led,  the 
course  taken  leading  into  a  tangle  of 
fallen  timber  and  marshy  parks,  the  al- 
titude reached  by  noon  being  so  great 
that  snow  was  encountered,  although  it 
was  in  the  last   days   of  June.     After 


beaver  dam  formed  the  only  depression 
in  the  landscape  permitting  ascent  to 
the  mesas  above.  A  steep  climb  took 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  just 
before  dark,  where,  upon  the  now  broad 
trail  lay  a  roan  Indian  pony.  Upon  the 
high  mesa  to  the  left  were  many  poles 
of  abandoned  tepees  sharply  outlined 
against  the  western  sky,  and  as  the  trail 
led  under  a  bluff,  the  bloody  hat  of  Jim- 
mie  Heaton  was  picked  up. 

The  undulating  sand    hills    reached 
interminably  and  in  broken  succession 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  above, 
all  clouds  gathered,  tinged  a  bright  red 
by  the  declining  sun, — everthing  sug- 
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gestive  of  blood  and  desolation.  As  no 
further  progress  could  be  made  that 
night,  a  camp  was  made  in  a  basin  in 
the  mesa,  so  that  the  little  camp  fire 
could  be  extinguished  before  darkness 
made  its  glow  conspicuous.  Suddenly 
the  melancholy  howl  of  an  Indian  dog 
sent  every  man  to  his  gun,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  dog  had  de- 
serted his  lodge  during  the  fight,  and 
had  crawled  unseen  almost  into  the 
camp  before  breaking  the  stillness  with 
his  dismal  mouthing.  The  horses  were 
now  all  tied  in  a  little  quaking-aspen 
grove,  their  necessities  for  grazing  be- 
ing considered  secondary  to  a  stam- 
pede. They  seemed  possessed  of  all 
the  prevading  uneasiness  and  whinnied 
incessantly.  With  the  coming  of  night 
all  but  the  six  guards  lay  down  without 
so  much  as  removing  spurs,  as  little 
thought  of  sleep  was  present.  The 
guards  were  changed  at  midnight.  The 
wind  had  sprung  up,  and  clouds  fast 
driven  across  the  face  of  the  moon  threw 
swift  shadows  over  the  earth.  In  over- 
wrought imaginations  the  guards  saw 
many  an  Indian  crawling  among  the 
shadows  toward  the  sleeping  camp.  The 
theory  that  Indians  usually  attack  at 
daylight  was  well  in  mind,  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  sleepers  were  awakened,  and 
every  sense  was  keenly  alert  until  the 
day  had  fully  dawned. 

After  an  apology  for  a  breakfast,  de- 
scent was  made  into  the  valley,  and  it 
was  expected  from  the  poor  description 
given  by  the  runner  to  Rico  that  the 
battle  ground  was  very  near,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  virgin  wil- 
derness. Returning,  a  climb  was  made 
over  a  ridge,  and  on  its  farther  slope 
was  found,  half  hidden  in  the  chaparral, 
the  body  of  an  Indian,  with  blanket 
drawn  tightly  over  his  head.  From  this 
it  was  argued  that  the  boys  must  have 
won  the  fight,  as  Indians  do  not  leave 
their  dead  upon  the  field  uless  in  hasty 
flight.  With  field  glasses  the  gulch  was 
scanned,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  life. 


As  they  rode  down  the  slope,  the  body 
of  Dave  Willis  was  found,  and  evidences 
of  the  battle  grew  thick.  Indian  packs 
were  scattered  upon  the  ground,  but 
there  was  no  sound  save  such  as  was 
made  by  the  party. 

A  half  hour  was  spent  in  riding  the 
arroyos,  when  the  men  on  the  extreme 
right  gave  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
which  quickly  called  every  man  to  the 
spot.  Here  lay  the  bodies  of  eight 
men,  so  close  together  that  many 
touched.  Quickly  were  recognized  the 
faces  of  Hiram  and  Hardin  Tartar,  Jack 
Galloway,  familiarly  known  as  "Tar- 
Heel  Jack,"  Hiram  Melvin,  Jimmie 
Heaton,  Isidore  Wilson  and  brother. 
The  last  two  were  not  of  the  Rico  party, 
but  were  hunting  cattle  in  the  hills, 
heard  the  firing,  and  joined  in  the  fight 
with  strangers,  and  met  their  death  with 
them.  The  bodies  were  all  shot  full  of 
arrows,  the  Indians  evidently  having 
crept  upon  them  after  death  and  pinned 
them  to  the  blood-soaked  earth.  There 
was  no  need  to  open  shirts  and  feel  for 
warmth  ;  every  man  had  been  dead  for 
some  time.  The  Indians  had  taken  all 
the  arms,  except  an  old  Spencer  car- 
bine which  had  been  handled  by  Jack 
Galloway  until  an  exploded  shell  stuck 
fast  in  the  breech.  This  was  thrown  up 
on  the  side  of  the  arroyo  as  not  worth 
taking.  All  belts  and  ammunition  had 
been  appropriated,  and  from  the  heavy 
Texas  saddles  the  leather  had  been  re- 
moved, and  the  trees  left  upon  the 
ground.  Galloway  had  been  shot  through 
the  hand  before  the  fatal  bullet  struck 
him,  and  it  was  rudely  bandaged.  All 
the  bodies  were  riddled  with  bullets,  the 
Indians  no  doubt  firing  many  shots  into 
them  to  make  sure  of  death  before  clos- 
ing in. 

The  positions  and  surroundings  of 
the  men  told  all  that  could  be  known  of 
the  story  of  their  end.  The  Tartar 
brothers  had  evidently  made  a  gallant 
fight,  one  of  them  covering  the  head  of 
the   arroyo    from   its   bottom,  and   the 
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other  had  piled  up  some  rocks  as  breast- 
works at  the  top  of  the  bank.  When  he 
was  killed,  his  body  rolled  down  the 
steep  slope  against  that  of  his  brother. 
Empty  shells  were  all  about  both  of 
them,  as  they  were  about  the  stands 
taken  by  each,  except  that  of  Tom  Click, 
who  was  either  dropped  early  in  the 
fight  or  made  no  resistance  of  account. 
About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  ar- 
royo  lay  the  body  of  a  big  Indian  buck, 
said  by  a  man  who  claimed  to  recognize 
him  to  be  a  son  of  Cabeza  Blanca  (White 
Head),  a  Southern  Ute  chief. 

A  partial  history  of  the  awful  day  on 
which  these  men  died  was  afterwards 
gleaned  from  the  men  who  escaped.  The 
Indians  had  been  pressed  hard  in  the 
morning  of  the  fight,  and  seemed  to  be 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  get  to 
some  place  to  make  a  stand.  A  sudden 
spurt  took  them  out  of  sight  over  a  ridge 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  pursuers,  on  en- 
tering the  fatal  valley,  followed  hotly 
the  dust  raised  by  the  fleeing  Indians. 
These  few  minutes  had  given  the  In- 
dians the  opportunity  for  their  strata- 
gem. They  immediately  separated  in 
three  parts  after  crossing  the  ridge, 
the  two  wings  taking  refuge  in  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  while  a  number 
kept  straight  on  down  the  valley,  and 
the  whites  were  brought  between  a  hot 
cross-fire,  the  first  volley  killing  Dave 
Willis.  Dawson  made  an  attempt  to 
captain  his  men,  but  with  true  instincts 
they  separated,  so  as  not  to  present  a 
solid  mark  to  the  aim  of  the  Indians. 
All  the  Indians  then  turned  back,  and 
made  a  quick  dash  on  horseback  upon 
the  scattered  and  confused  party  before 
any  organized  effort  could  be  made  to 
stop  them,  although  two  or  three  In- 
dians were  dropped  from  their  saddles 
as  they  came  on.  As  soon  as  the  men 
could  be  gotten  into  the  arroyo,  which 
made  fine  natural  breastworks,  they 
checked  the  advance,  but  were  divided 
into  two  parties  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart. 


The  discoverers  of  the  dead  men  had 
no  means  of  burying  them,  but  the  bod- 
ies were  placed  under  a  projecting  bank 
of  the  arroyo,  and  earth  kicked  loose 
until  they  were  all  covered.  Stones  were 
piled  around  the  two  heaps  to  protect 
them  from  coyotes.  Whether  these  rude 
cairns  answered  the  purpose,  no  one  ever 
went  to  see  ;  but  they  covered  men  who, 
if  they  had  had  any  voice  in  the  matter, 
would  have  been  just  as  well  satisfied 
with  this  burial  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
ducted in  civilized  style,  with  smilax 
and  lilies  banked  about  them. 

Jones  Adams. 


inen  occurred  <x  "iuuubv 
Tom  Click  had  been  reared  on  the  Tex- 
as plains,  and  in  his  early  manhood  had 
many  a  brush  with  Cheyennes  and  Co- 
manches.  His  fame  as  an  Indian  fighter 
was  well  attested.  He  was  a  quiet  man 
of  iron  nerve,  and  was  relied  upon  to  do 
great  service  in  a  conflict.  This  here- 
tofore brave  man  found  himself  cut  off 
from  his  party,  and  pursued  by  three 
Utes  on  horseback  who  were  shooting 
at  him  every  step  as  he  ran.  The  race 
could  be  seen  from  the  arroyo,  and  as 
he  ran  the  gauntlet  his  friends  expected 
to  see  him  drop.  Soon  he  fell,  but  was 
up  in  an  instant  and  ran  with  the  speed 
of  a  deer.  His  pursuers  were  now  at 
long  rifle  range  from  Dawson's  party, 
and  after  a  few  shots  one  of  the  Indians 
rolled  out  of  his  saddle  and  the  others 
fell  back.  Click  was  possessed  of  the 
superstition  of  dying  with  his  boots  on, 
and  had  actually  stopped  under  fire  to 
pull  them  off.  He  soon  reached  the 
arroyo  and  plunged  into  it  headlong, 
where  he  lay  exhausted,  with  his  face  in 
his  hands.  Whether  a  premonition  of 
death  was  upon  him,  or  whether  physi- 
cal exhaustion  had  overcome  the  lion 
in  the  man,  no  one  can  say. 
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gestive  of  blood  and  desolation.  As  no 
further  progress  could  be  made  that 
night,  a  camp  was  made  in  a  basin  in 
the  mesa,  so  that  the  little  camp  fire 
could  be  extinguished  before  darkness 
made  its  glow  conspicuous.  Suddenly 
the  melancholy  howl  of  an  Indian  dog 
sent  every  man  to  his  gun,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  dog  had  de- 
serted his  lodge  during  the  fight,  and 
had  crawled  unseen  almost  into  the 
camp  before  breaking  the  stillness  with 
his  dismal  mouthing.  The  horses  were 
now  all  tied  in  a  little  quaking-aspen 
grove,  their  necessities  for  grazing  be- 
ing considered  secondary  to  a  stam- 
pede. They  seemed  possessed  of  all 
the  prevading  uneasiness  and  whinnied 
incessantly.  With  the  coming  of  night 
all  but  the  six  guards  lay  down  without 
so  much  £JW~^mm'^S^~113^®i^&a^ 


the  search  was  found  one  more  Indian, 
making  three  in  all. 

To  the  other  wing  of  the  party  for- 
tune was  kinder.  During  the  day  Jim 
Hall  was  shot.  He  was  extended  at  full 
length,  firing  from  behind  a  rock,  when 
a  ball  ranged  through  his  knee.  Harg 
Eskridge  was  shot  through  the  foot. 
Jordan  Bean  received  a  bullet  wound  in 
the  head,  and  lay  for  hours  as  if  dead. 


A    RUN    FOR   LIFE. 


Again  a  start  was  about  to  be  made 
when  Click,  with  beseeching  voice,  cried 
out:  "For  God's  sake,  boys,  don't  go 
away  and  leave  me  here  to  die." 

One  of  the  Tartars,  with  a  mistaken 
idea  of  what  he  owed  to  humanity,  said 
he  would  stay;  others  followed  his  lead, 
and  only  a  few  left.  As  stated  before, 
when  the  dead  were  found  Click's  sur- 
roundings gave  no  sign  of  a  single  shot 
from  him. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  firing  from 
this  point  grew  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  by  three  o'clock  was  silenced  alto- 
gether. A  man  named  Taylor,  a  brother 
of  the  runner  who  came  to  Rico,  stayed 
in  this  arroyo  with  the  doomed  men, 
was  not  with  the  dead,  nor  could  his 
corpse  be  found  anywhere    about.     In 


In  the  afternoon  the  position  of  his 
party  was  changed,  and  Bean  was  left 
as  lifeless.  He  was  only  stunned,  and 
recovering  found  himself  only  a  few 
feet  distant  from  a  group  of  ten  or 
twelve  Indians  who  were  talking  to- 
gether. They  also  supposed  him  dead, 
and  he  had  enough  quick  wit  to  "  make 
no  funny  motions,"  as  he  afterwards 
expressed  himself.  As  he  lay  there  ex- 
pecting momentary  attention  from  them, 
his  nerve  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  Fi- 
nally they  moved  away,  and  watching  his 
chances,  he  managed  to  join  his  men 
by  rolling  into  the  arroyo,  and  crawling 
down  it. 

After  holding  the  Indians  off  until 
nightfall,  they  made  their  escape  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  by  daylight  sev- 
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eral  miles  were  put  between  them  and 
the  scene  of  the  day  before,  hampered 
as  they  were  with  three  badly  wounded 
men,  who  were  carried  on  horses  luckily 
recovered.  They  made  their  way  out  of 
the  mountains  into  Grand  Valley,  where 
a  few  settlers  were. 

Why  the  Indians  made  such  haste  to 
leave  the  valley  next  day  can  only  be 
imagined.  They  carried  away  a  number 
(about  twenty-five)  of  dead  warriors  and 
many  wounded,  but  left  the  three  men- 
tioned. They  must  have  feared  early 
reinforcements,  which  were  impossible. 


The  discoverers  of  the  dead  men  had 
no  means  of  burying  them,  but  the  bod- 
ies were  placed  under  a  projecting  bank 
of  the  arroyo,  and  earth  kicked  loose 
until  they  were  all  covered.  Stones  were 
piled  around  the  two  heaps  to  protect 
them  from  coyotes.  Whether  these  rude 
cairns  answered  the  purpose,  no  one  ever 
went  to  see  ;  but  they  covered  men  who, 
if  they  had  had  any  voice  in  the  matter, 
would  have  been  just  as  well  satisfied 
with  this  burial  as  if  it  had  been  con- 
ducted in  civilized  style,  with  smilax 
and  lilies  banked  about  them. 

Jones  Adams. 


Vol,  xxii — 49. 


THE  HIGHER  LAW. 

I  spoke  fair  words  a  bruised  soul  to  heal, 

And  lips  but  harder  grown  vouchsafed  replies, 
But  thou,  with  silent  clasp  and  trembling  eyes, 

Grief's  frozen  madness  didst  in  tears  unseal. 

I  praised  a  proud  career,  but  thou  couldst  feel 
The  heartache  of  successes  built  on  lies  ; 
Life  is  a  glass  to  Love's  glance  sweetly  wise, 

To^me  a  blank  and  dazzling  page  of  steel. 

With  veto  firm,  with  gentleness  of  art, 

My  cherished  purposes  aside  are  swayed  ; 

From  prompting  all  instinctive  of  thy  heart, 
Without  a  reason  why,  my  hand  is  stayed  ; 

Whither  thy  prescience  leads,|without  a  chart 
Or  compass  crude,  I  follow  unafraid. 

Wilbur  Larremore. 
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THE  BAGLEY  KIDNAPING. 


There  was  to  be  a  Thanksgiving  sup- 
per at  the  hall,  at  Dobbins'  Corners. 
That  this  had  been  brought  about,  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Martha  Bag- 
ley.  Martha  was  a  New  England  wo- 
man, with  all  the  New  England  rever- 
ence for  Thanksgiving  Day.  When  she 
married  John  Bagley,  and  came  out  to 
this  Western  farming  country  to  live, 
she  could  hardly  get  over  the  general 
non-observance  of  this  day. 

"My  neighbors  are  so  queer,"  she 
would  say,  "like  as  not  work  all  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  have  pork  for  dinner." 

Martha  herself  always  had  the  time- 
honored  dinner  of  down-East,  and  on 
each  anniversary  would  picture  with 
homesick  longings  Thanksgiving  at  the 
old  home  :  the  bare  trees  and  fields,  the 
crispness  of  winter  in  the  air,  the  com- 
fortable barns,  the  well-filled  granaries, 
the  old  farmhouse  full  to  overflowing 
with  home  folks,  come  from  everywhere 
to  be  happy  together  on  this  one  day  of 
the  year.  She  could  see  in  fancy  the 
buttery  shelves  laden  with  golden  pump- 
kin pies,  and  smell  the  delicious  odors 
of  mince  meat  and  roast  turkey,  and 
see  the  long  table  rilled  with  familiar 
faces,  from  the  white-haired  father  and 
mother  down  to  the  tiniest  baby  of  the 
flock.  Martha  had  a  little  one  whom 
they  had  never  seen.  O,  if  she  and  John 
and  the  baby  could  only  go  home  for 
Thanksgiving  Day ! 

But  the  continent  stretched  between 
them.  John  said  that  was  the  only  time 
in  the  year  that  Martha  was  homesick. 

Now,  to  ease  her  longing,  she  deter- 
mined to  have  a  Thanksgiving  some- 
thing like  those  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  She  began  to  plan  it.  May- 
be Mother  Bagley  would  make  one  over 
there.  But  no,  she  wouldn't  ask  her. 
Mother  Bagley  was  peculiar,  she  would 


think  it  was  all  foolishness  to  go  to  so 
much  trouble,  when  there  was  so  much 
work  going  on.  She  might  have  it  her- 
self, and  invite  all  the  neighbors,  but 
her  little  house  was  too  small  to  hold 
them,  for  "  neighbors  "  in  this  big  coun- 
try included  everybody  around. 

While  she  planned  she  was  mixing 
over  bread  in  front  of  the  pantry  win- 
dow, and  looking  out  over  the  fields 
she  saw  the  old  hall,  standing  gaunt  and 
weatherbeaten  opposite  the  school 
house.  The  very  thing !  why  not  ask 
the  neighbors  to  join  together  and  have 
the  dinner  there  ?  She  would  do  it.  So 
after  dinner  she  hitched  up,  and  took 
the  baby  and  went  around,  to  see  what 
they  thought  about  it. 

There  had  been  several  early  rains, 
and  the  ground  was  in  good  condition, 
and  everybody  was  rushing  in  the  sum- 
mer fallow,  before  the  heavy  storms 
came  ;  and  as  some  thought  they  could 
not  lose  a  day's  work,  the  dinner  was 
changed  to  a  supper  at  the  hall  on 
Thanksgiving  evening. 

This  hall  had  originally  been  built  for 
a  store,  but  the  venture  not  proving  a 
success  it  was  used  by  the  Good  Tem- 
plars, until  the  Lodge  died  a  natural 
death  ;  and  now  the  young  people  had 
dances  there,  about  the  only  amuse- 
ment the  country  afforded.  The  night 
of  the  supper  it  was  bright  with  light, 
and  filled  with  long  tables,  except  a 
cleared  space  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
young  folks  could  play  games,  or  dance 
a  set  or  two  if  Hank  Williams  did  not 
forget  his  violin. 

Martha  Bagley  was  busy  everywhere, 
now  unpacking  baskets,  and  setting 
tables,  or  tending  to  the  coffee-making 
on  a  stove  out  of  doors,  and  Baby  Bag- 
ley  did  not  like  it  at  all.  He  was  rest- 
less with  his  father,  would  not  go  to  his 
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grandmother,  or  let  the  children  wheel 
him  about  in  his  little  buggy.  Nobody 
but  "mamma"  would  do. 

"  He's  so  sleepy  he  can't  hold  his 
eyes  open,"  she  told  her  husband,  "  but 
it 's  so  noisy  here  he  can't  get  off.  I'm 
going  to  take  him  out  into  the  shed  and 
get  him  to  sleep." 

The  shed  was  a  low,  detached  build- 
ing, a  few  feet  back  of  the  hall.  In  the 
soft  gloom,  and  the  gentle  jolting  of  the 
buggy  over  the  uneven  ground  floor, 
the  baby  went  to  sleep.  It  was  a  warm 
night  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  so 
quiet  there,  that  Martha  concluded  to 
cover  him  warmly,  and  leave  him  ;  she 
would  be  about  to  watch  him,  and  he 
would  sleep  better  than  in  the  noisy 
hall. 

The  supper  proceeded  ;  roast  turkey, 
chicken,  boiled  ham,  and  pies  and  cakes, 
disappeared  before  the  hearty  appetites 
of  these  robust  country  folk.  When 
everybody  was  satisfied,  the  old  people 
settled  down  to  a  quiet  chat,  while  the 
young  ones  formed  two  lines  and  danced 
"  Weevily  Wheat "  to  their  own  singing. 

We  won  't  have  any  of  your  weevily  wheat, 

We  won  't  have  any  of  your  barley. 
Give  us  some  of  your  good  old  wheat, 
To  make  a  cake  for  Charley. 

Charley  he  's  a  nice  young  man, 
Charley  he  's  a  dandy, — 

and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Martha  thought  it  must  be  too  cold 
now  in  the  shed,  and  went  out  to  bring  in 
her  baby.  At  first  she  could  not  find  the 
buggy  in  the  darkness ;  it  had  rolled  to 
the  end  of  the  shed. 

"  Baby  must  have  been  restless,"  she 
thought,  "and  started  the  buggy." 

But  when  she  pushed  it  out  where  the 
light  streamed  from  the  door  of  the 
hall,  a  great  surprise  awaited  her.  The 
baby  was  not  there  ! 

Martha's  heart  gave  a  great  jump, 
and  seemed  to  stand  still ;  the  next  mo- 
ment she  chided  herself  for  her  fright. 

"John  or  mother  must  have  taken 
him  in ;  I  wonder  why  they  left  the 
buggy." 


She  went  back  hastily.  There  stood 
John  by  the  stove,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  discussing  the  crop  prospect. 

"  Where  did  you  put  the  baby  ? "  she 
asked. 

"I  haven't  seen  him  since  you  took 
him  to  get  him  to  sleep.  Maybe  moth- 
er 's  got  him." 

But  old  Mrs.  Bagley  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  baby's  whereabouts.  W7hat 
had  become  of  the  baby  ? 

Everybody  turned  out  to  search  the 
premises,  but  without  success ;  the  baby 
had  most  unaccountably  disappeared. 
Great  were  the  conjectures :  some 
thought  it  was  a  joke,  and  one  old  bach- 
elor affirmed  that  "the  child  must  have 
got  out,  and  wandered  off  into  the 
field." 

He  was  promptly  silenced  by  old  Mrs. 
Bagley. 

"  Much  you  know  about  babies.  Why, 
that  child  could  n't  hardly  walk,  and  if 
he  'd  woke  up  out  there  alone  in  the 
dark,  you  'd  heard  him  yell  some.  Talk 
about '  pigs,'  she  added,  contemptuously, 
as  she  caught  a  whisper  from  another 
group,  '  pigs '  don't  wrap  a  baby  in  a 
shawl,  and  lift  him  out  as  nice  as  his 
mother.  That  child  was  packed  off  by 
somebody,  and  you  men  had  better  get 
out  and  find  out  who." 

Who  could  have  taken  the  Bagley 
baby?  Everybody  there  had  plenty  of 
their  own  ;  there  were  no  strangers  or 
gypsies  about,  but  the  baby  was  gone. 

Martha  was  wild  ;  she  searched  fran- 
tically, moaning  and  crying  for  her  dar- 
ling. 

"  I  wonder  now,"  said  old  Uncle  John- 
ny Stevenson,  "  if  that  there  crazy  act- 
ing Jap  that  went  by  our  place  tonight 
hed  anything  to  do  with  this  yere  thing." 

"What  Jap?"  the  father's  white  lips 
formed  the  question.  "What  did  he 
look  like  ? " 

"  A  short,  thick-set  kind  of  fellar,  pow- 
erful crazy, —  wanted  something  to  eat, 
and  talked  and  laughed  to  himself.  I  '11 
bet  he's  been  round  here." 
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They  now  had  something  tangible; 
everybody  accepted  that  solution  of  the 
mystery.  The  search  began ;  teams 
patrolled  the  roads,  the  men  distributed 
into  parties  and  went  over  the  neighbor- 
ing fields  and  around  the  straw  stacks. 
The  darkness  made  it  more  difficult. 

John  Bagley  and  the  minister  found 
themselves  together  in  the  quest.  "  If 
that  Jap  has  got  my  child,  I  'm  for  string- 
ing him  up  on  the  nearest  tree,"  said 
the  anxious  young  father. 

"There,  my  man,  I  know  it  's  hard, 
but  don't  say  them  words.  There  are 
those  coming  behind  that  would  n't 
need  much  to  do  it.  I  've  had  some  ex- 
perience with  these  daft  folk,  and  like 
as  not  you'll  find  him  nursing  and 
crooning  over  the  baby.  There  's  noth- 
ing takes  them  so  as  a  child." 

"If  he  ain't  killed  him."  And  John 
nearly  broke  down. 

Martha,  bonnet-  and  shawl-less,  wan- 
dered over  the  field  in  which  the  hall 
stood.  She  turned  over  every  bunch  of 
straw  left  by  the  threshers,  as  expecting 
to  find  her  child,  every  now  and  then  re- 
turning and  searching  again  the  shed. 
Once  as  Martha  passed  into  the  light 
old  Mrs.  Bagley  and  her  daughter  stood 
in  the  door.  The  elder  woman  began 
fretfully,  "  Whatever  in  the  world,  Mar- 
thy,  possessed  you  to  leave  the  child  in 
that  place?  You  might  have  known 
something  would  happen  to  it." 

Martha  did  not  reply,  but  Susan  said, 
"  Mother,  you  ain't  no  call  to  talk  so  to 
Marthy,  can't  you  see  she  's  nigh  crazy 
she  's  so  worried." 


The  mother  looked.  Martha's  face, 
white,  wild-eyed,  and  drawn,  showed  a 
mind  almost  tottering  on  its  balance. 

"  No  more  I  ain't,"  she  said  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone.  "  There,  Sue,  give  me 
your  shawl."  She  took  it  and  fastened 
it  firmly  about  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
went  out  into  the  night,  and  followed 
her  in  silence  among  the  straw  bunches. 

The  cold  gray  light  of  morning  was 
spreading  over  the  landscape.  The  hall 
lamps  burned  dim,  showing  the  littered 
tables,  the  sleeping  children,  and  anx- 
ious women.     No  one  had  gone  home. 

Martha  was  coming  along  the  field 
fence  followed  by  her  mother,  who  had 
watched  her  in  silence  all  night.  Now 
and  then  she  stooped,  and  put  aside  a 
bunch  of  weeds,  moaning,  and  calling 
her  baby.  Suddenly  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  from  the  ditch  was  raised 
a  dark  head. 

"  You  too  muchee  noise,  him  sleep." 

With  a  mighty  cry,  regardless  of 
barbed  wire,  the  mother  was  over  the 
fence,  and  shaking  the  Jap, —  for  it  was 
he. 

"My  baby!  my  baby!"  she  gasped. 
"  Give  me  my  baby." 

Scared  at  her  vehemence,  the  Japa- 
nese pointed  to  the  ditch.  "  There 
him." 

And  fast  asleep  on  a  bed  of  straw  in 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  dry  ditch  lay  the 
little  child  !  The  mother  sank  on  her 
knees  beside  him  and  fainted,  while  the 
grandmother  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  too  old  to  scale  the  wire,  raised 
the  cry,  "  Found,  found  !  " 
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Although  Mrs.  Marvel  had  been 
married  more  than  two  years,  and  prided 
herself  upon  being  a  very  sedate  little 
matron,  she  still  looked  forward  to 
Christmas  with  childish  delight,  and 
hung  up  her  stocking  with  something 
of  the  same  punctiliousness  with  which 
she  observed  the  religious  services  in- 
cident to  the  season. 

As  the  third  Christmas  after  her  mar- 
riage  drew   near,  she  was,  if   possible, 
more  eager  in  her  preparations  and  an- 
ticipations than  ever  before.    There  was 
in  the  first  place  a  very  wonderful  baby, 
now  nearly  a  year  old,  to  be  thought  of  ; 
and  various  small   gifts  —  all  of   a  dis- 
tinctly boyish  character,  and  anticipat- 
ing his  intelligent  use   of  them    by  at 
least  a  year — had  to  be  provided.    Then 
she  had  with  much  labor —  and  a  paper 
pattern  —  constructed     a     remarkable 
dressing-gown  for  Mr.  Marvel  —  a  gar- 
ment which,  by  the  way,  he  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  was  intended  to  be  worn 
only  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  home. 
And  lastly,  down  in  the  bottom  of  her 
happy   little   heart,  she   felt   sure  that 
"Dave"  (Mr.  Marvel's  Christian  name 
was   David)   would  give  her   a   watch. 
For  this  had  been  for  him  an  especially 
prosperous  year.     His  salary  had  been 
raised,  and  he  had  had  a  nice  little  wind- 
fall of  five  hundred  dollars,  in  a  legacy  ; 
and  he  had  dropped  more  than  one  hint 
that  made  her  sure  that  this  was  to  be 
a  red  letter    Christmas.     Accordingly, 
when  it  came,  and  she  drew  her  stock- 
ing into  bed  after  her  old  childish  cus- 
tom, to  examine  its  contents,  she  avoided 
hitting  it  against  the  bedstead,  fearing 
to  injure  the  precious  watch   that  her 
imagination  saw  so  clearly  in  the  toe. 
She  heard  the  crackle  of  paper  as  she 
lifted  it, —  "To  protect  the  watch,"  she 
thought,  but  no  —  the  foot  hung  limp 
and  empty,  while  above  the  ankle  the 


stocking  was  quite  flat  and  stiff,  as  if 
holding  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  at 
the  very  top  it  was  distended  with  a  box 
of  candy.  This  last  was  quite  a  matter 
of  course,  and  was  laid  to  one  side  while 
she  continued  her  investigation. 

Only  a  long  yellow  envelope!  She 
took  it  out  slowly,  and  Dave,  who  was 
watching  her,  saw  her  face  fall, —  though 
she  tried  not  to  let  it.  She  did  not 
know  how  many  times  she  had,  in  im- 
agination, felt  that  little  square  box  in 
the  toe  of  her  Christmas  stocking,  until 
she  failed  at  last  to  find  it  there.  She 
was  thoroughly  disappointed,  but  trying 
to  look  interested  and  excited,  for  she 
knew  Dave  was  watching  her,  she 
opened  the  great  envelope.  Her  face 
grew  more  bewildered. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  she  said,  turning 
helplessly  to  him,  after  opening  a  big  pa- 
per filled  with  a  lot  of  talk  she  couldn't 
understand,  and  with  a  portentous  look- 
ing seal,  and  signatures  at  the  bottom, 
which  for  a  second  choked  her,  with  the 
half-formed  fear  that  it  was  his  will, — 
"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  Not  a  very  pretty  Christmas  pres- 
ent— is  it?"  said  big,  good-natured  Dave. 
"  Never  mind,  Queenie,"  (which  was 
short  for  Susan,)  "  I  think  you  will  like 
it  when  I  tell  you  about  it." 

Upon  which  he  proceeded  to  explain 
that  the  paper  was  a  deed  giving  to 
"her,  Susan  M.  Marvel,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,"  a  pretty  lot  lying 
just  outside  the  city  limits. 

"  Like  it  ?"  I  should  think  she  did  ! 
She  was  the  happiest,  proudest  little 
woman  in  seven  counties :  and  for  the 
next  few  weeks  the  street  railway  com- 
pany made  quite  a  nice  little  thing  out 
of  her  frequent  pilgrimages  to  look  at 
her  property,  and  to  show  it  to  each 
dear  friend  in  succession.  Her  land! 
her  very  own  !     She   felt  as  if   the  car 
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conductor,  and  all  the  people  in  the  car, 
must  somehow  instinctively  realize  her 
new  importance.  What  a  motive  Dave 
and  she  had  now  for  economy  !  And 
how  careful  and  saving  they  would  be. 
Perhaps  before  many  years  they  could 
have  a  house  of  their  very  own,  too. 
Her  thoughts  often  ran  in  this  channel, 
and  it  became  her  favorite  amusement 
to  draw  plan  after  plan  for  the  house 
that  was  to  be ;  her  table  and  bureau 
drawers  were  full  of  them.  She  even 
went  so  far  in  this  domestic  castle  build- 
ing, that  she  sometimes  saw  the  belong- 
ings of  her  present  home  bestowed  in 
the  home  that  was  to  be  as  clearly  with 
her  mind's  eye  as  she  had  seen  the  watch 
in  the  toe  of  her  stocking  on  the  mem- 
orable Christmas  morning.  But  I  am 
jumping  ahead  of  my  story  — or  rather 
of  the  special  event  that  furnished  the 
motive  for  this  sketch. 

Late  in  the  Spring,  after  the  Christ- 
mas of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Mr.  Marvel  was  offered  a  week's  vaca- 
tion. He  had  served  the  firm  for  which 
he  kept  books  four  years,  with  but  two 
days  "off,"  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
worn  as  the  warm  weather  came  on,  so 
that  the  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
with  his  blankets  and  fishing  tackle  he 
went  off  twenty  miles  into  the  moun- 
tains, out  of  reach  of  mails  or  news- 
papers, to  "grow  young  again,"  as  he 
said  to  his  wife  when  he  kissed  her 
goodby.  Among  other  parting  direc- 
tions he  asked  her  to  look  through  his 
mail,  which  the  office  boy  would  bring 
to  her  on  his  way  home  each  evening, 
and  if  anything  seemed  to  demand  im- 
mediate attention,  to  answer  herself,  or 
get  advice  from  the  store. 

This  first  parting  from  her  husband, 
although  for  so  short  a  time,  took  all 
Mrs.  Queenie's  fortitude,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  opening  the  letters  filled  her  with 
awe.  The  entire  twenty-one  years  of 
her  life  had  been  spent  in  the  town 
where  she  then  lived,  with  the  excep- 
tion of   a  visit   in  her   childhood   to  a 


grandmother,  since  dead  ;  and  to  write 
or  receive  a  letter  was  to  her  a  marked 
event ;  and  the  idea  of  handling  more 
than  one  at  once  seemed  a  serious  busi- 
ness, so  she  addressed  herself  to  it  with 
much  solemnity.  The  first  evening  there 
were  five  envelopes  ;  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Marvel's  father,  another  from  a  friend,  a 
tailor's  circular,  a  business  letter,  and  a 
plumber's  bill.  The  latter  troubled  her, 
for  she  knew  that  her  husband  made  it  a 
matter  of  special  pride  never  to  contract 
bills  except  in  cases  where  the  nature 
of  the  work  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
pay  on  the  spot,  and  if  contracted  to 
pay  immediately  upon  presentation,  and 
still  this  bill  seemed  so  nightmarishly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  work  done  that 
she  did  not  dare  to  pay  it  without  con- 
sulting him  as  to  its  fairness.  She  final- 
ly decided  to  let  it  await  his  return,  but 
she  was  such  a  nervous  little  body  that 
she  felt  as  if  the  sheriff  was  on  her 
track  all  night  after  it. 

"How  nice  it  must  be,"  she  thought, 
as  she  went  to  bed,  "  to  be  a  man,  and  al- 
ways know  whether  things  are  right,  and 
what  you  ought  to  do  about  them,"  never 
considering  that  her  big  husband  would 
have  been  quite  as  much  at  his  wit's  end 
if  consulted  as  to  the  proper  amount  of 
butter  to  be  used  in  the  nice  cookies  he 
had  taken  with  him. 

The  next  day  passed  smoothly :  she 
was  not  sued  by  the  plumber,  and  even- 
ing brought  the  letters  again, —  three 
this  time, —  an  advertisement,  another 
business  letter, —  and  — yes  —  a  letter  to 
her!  What  could  it  be  ?  and  who  could 
it  be  from  ?  Not  from  her  husband  ;  he 
was  away  from  postoffices, — and  it  wasn't 
his  hand, —  it  could  n't  be  from  a  lady, 
for  it  was  in  a  coarse  yellow  envelope. 
And  so  she  went  on,  turning  and  won- 
dering, after  the  much-laughed-at  fashion 
of  women  unaccustomed  to  receive  let- 
ters, for  a  minute  and  a  half,  before 
she  opened  it  and  drew  out  the  enclos- 
ure. It  was  a  slip  of  paper  about  the 
size  of  a  bank  bill,  and  read  as  follows  : 
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Poor  little  Mrs.  Marvel !  she  sat  star- 
ing at  it  with  heart  sticking  like  a  chick- 
en bone  in  her  throat,  and  her  knees 
loose  in  their  sockets.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  and  yet  how  could  she  ask  ?  was 
it  not  written  out  with  dreadful  explicit- 
ness  ?  She  remembered  now, —  people 
that  owned  land  had  to  pay  taxes,  and 
she  owned  land,  and  she  had  never  paid 
any  taxes, —  and  this  was  the  way  the 
government  took  to  punish  her,  instead 
of  putting  her  in  prison  or  taking  her 
land  from  her.  But  why  had  n't  Dave 
told  her  about  it  ?  He  knew  she  hadn't 
a  cent  of  her  own,  and  he  knew  when  he 
gave  her  the  land  that  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  taxes  himself.  And  then  he 
was  the  soul  of  promptness  and  honor ! 
But  perhaps  he  didn't  have  the  money 
either.  (The  Road  Supervisor  had  not 
been  careful  about  pointing  off  his  fig- 
ures, and  I  am  not  certain  that  Mrs. 
Queenie  would  have  been  much  wiser  if 
he  had :  at  any  rate,  she  thought  the 
amount  due  was  $135.)  Perhaps  he  had 
gone  into  debt  to  buy  the  land,  and 
perhaps  he  did  n't  want  to  worry  her, — 
and  perhaps  that  was  why  he  looked  so 
tired  and  thin  before  he  went  away,  and 
— dreadful  thought — perhaps — perhaps 


—  O,  could  it  be  that  he  had  run  away 
as  the  bank  cashiers  did,  in  the  news- 
papers? (This,  with  a  terrible  self-con- 
demning that  such  a  thought  could  for 
an  instant  have  crossed  her  mind  in 
connection  with  her  dear  Dave.)  But 
how  could  he  have  let  things  go  till  they 
came  to  this,  that  his  poor  little  wife 
was  ordered  to  appear  on  the  public 
road  with  pick  and  shovel  to  work  out 
her  tax?  He  must  have  been  reminded 
again  and  again  to  pay  it,  before  they 
would  do  so  cruel  a  thing.  What  could 
it,  could  it,  mean  ? 

Not  that  the  poor  woman's  thoughts 
came  in  even  as  coherent  a  shape  as  I 
have  given  them.  They  pell-melled  over 
each  other  without  any  beginning,  mid- 
dle, or  end,  the  feelings  which  contended 
most  for  mastery  with  her  own  self- 
pity  being  fright  and  remorse  that  the 
idea  of  her  husband's  having  absconded 
would  keep  thrusting  itself  before  her ; 
even  when  she  thought  she  had  quite 
stamped  it  out,  she  would  start  to  find 
herself  shaping  excuses  for  such  a 
course. 

Then  there  was  the  dreadful  practical 
issue  to  meet.  Both  of  her  parents  were 
dead,  and   she  had   no  natural  adviser 
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except  her  husband,  and  the  day  ap- 
pointed in  the  notice  came  before  his 
expected  return.  She  couldn't  do  as 
she  was  ordered, —  here  she  found  her- 
self sobbing  over  the  picture  that  rushed 
before  her  mind,  of  her  small  self  trying 
to  dig  with  a  heavy  spade,  surrounded 
by  rough  men ;  and  her  imagination  even 
carried  her  so  far  that  one  kinder  than 
the  rest  was  helping  her,- when  her  mind 
went  off  again  at  a  tangent,  with  the 
thought  that  she  would  take  the  strange 
notice  to  her  minister  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice. But  that  way  again  was  instantly 
blocked.  Dave  had  never  failed  in  busi- 
ness promptness  before, —  should  she 
take  this  time  when  his  back  was  turned 
to  expose  his  first  failing  ?  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  do  penance  for  the 
treasonable  thought  that  had  flashed 
across  her  mind  about  bank  cashiers, 
she  would  stand  by  him  and  his  reputa- 
tion. There  surely  was  some  good  rea- 
son,—  he  had  sent  the  money  and  it  had 
been  stolen  by  the  messenger, —  he  had 
failed  to  get  former  notices, —  there  was 
some  reason.  Dave  was  not,  could  not 
be,  to  blame  for  this  cruelty  to  her. 

But  then,  what  should  she  do  ?  Would 
they  take  away  the  land  for  which  her 
husband  had  paid  not  only  his  hard- 
earned  savings,  but  his  legacy  besides, 
if  she  failed  to  obey  their  brutal  order, — 
what  should  she,  should  she,  do  ?  It 
was  one  o'clock  before,  exhausted  and 
ill,  she  crawled  into  bed,  and  tried  to 
forget  herself  in  sleep,  hoping  that  her 
one  more  day  of  grace  would  make  some 
course  of  action  plain  to  her. 

And  so  it  did.  With  sunlight  came 
renewed  courage  and  a  clearer  head. 
Her  thoughts  ran  in  thiswise  :  "  I  must 
stand  by  Dave  ;  neither  the  men  at  the 
store,  or  any  of  our  friends,  or  even  the 
minister,  shall  ever  know  that  he  did  n't 
pay  his  taxes,  or  that  he  let  such  a  hate- 
ful notice  come  to  his  poor  wife," — here 
a  choking  sob  bravely  swallowed,— "and 
I  must  hold  on  to  the  land  he  worked  so 
hard  to  get,  and  where  we  are  going  to 


build  a  home  for  our  dear  little  boy," — 
here  another  sob,  and  a  squeeze  and 
convulsive  kissing  of  the  baby, — "and 
so  I  must  manage  somehow  to  bear  the 
penalty  that  has  fallen  upon  me," — here 
her  own  heroism  became  quite  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  went  off  into  a  spasm 
of  crying  that  frightened  the  baby  into 
crying  too,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to 
control  herself  to  attend  to  him. 

Then  came  the  descent  from  her  lofty 
resolution  to  the  practical  details  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  out.  To  the  settling  of 
these  she  now  set  herself  with  a  will, 
and  before  noon  her  plan  of  action  lay 
clear  before  her. 

Dinner  was  a  simple  matter,  with 
only  her  baby  and  herself  to  provide 
for,  and  by  half  past  twelve  they  were 
both  dressed  for  the  street.  A  line  of 
cars  that  passed  only  a  block  away  ran 
to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  on  the 
road  indicated  in  the  notice,  and  she 
was  soon  riding  toward  it,  feeling  that 
now  the  die  was  cast.  It  was  a  long 
ride,  and  she  had  time  to  lose  and  gain 
her  courage  a  good  many  times,  but  she 
clutched  its  departing  skirts  as  the  car 
stopped,  and  walked  bravely  to  the 
nearest  house  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  young  woman  opened  it. 

"  May  I  have  some  tools  left  here  this 
evening,  to  be  called  for  tomorrow 
morning  ?  I  don't  think  the  stores  de- 
liver goods  beyond  the  end  of  this  street 
car  line." 

Mrs.  Marvel  spoke  in  a  voice  which 
she  strove  to  keep  from  shaking,  her 
conscience  meanwhile  wincing  at  the 
prevarication  of  which  she  was  guilty. 
But  the  young  woman  evidently  sus- 
pected nothing,  and  answered  with  a 
good-natured  "  Certainly  "  ;  and  Mrs. 
Marvel  and  her  baby  were  back  upon 
the  same  car  that  brought  them  before 
it  started  for  its  return  trip. 

Things  had  now  begun  to  assume 
definite  shape,  and  the  sense  of  being 
committed  now  to  her  plan  of  action, 
together   with   its  somewhat   dramatic 
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character,  united  to  renew  her  courage. 
Upon  reaching  town  she  rode  on  past 
her  home  to  the  business  center,  and 
alighted  at  a  large  hardware  store  and 
ordered, —  in  what  she  tried  to  make  a 
matter-of-course,  business-like  tone, —  a 
pickax  and  a  shovel  to  be  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  address  of  the  house  she 
had  just  left,  the  locality  and  descrip- 
tion of  which  she  had  written  on  a  card 
as  she  rode. 

Then  came  another  short  car  ride  to 
the  house  of  a  young  girl  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  engaging  to  act  as  nurse  in 
emergencies.  Maggie,  the  girl,  was  at 
home,  and  promised  to  be  on  hand  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  to 
stay  all  day,  if  necessary. 

"  Be  sure  and  come  as  early  as  seven," 
said  Mrs.  Marvel,  "  for  I  am  going  out 
of  town,  and  shall  have  to  start  early." 

Mrs.  Marvel  rejoiced  that  her  tomor- 
row's destination  lay  a  few  hundred  feet 
beyond  the  city  limits,  thus  making  this 
statement  quite  true ;  for  her  idea  of 
truth-telling,  although  very  rigid  in  its 
way,  was  of  the  amusing  kind  that  would 
have  made  it  quite  impossible  to  say 
"  out  of  town  "  if  she  had  intended  stop- 
ping one  inch  short  of  the  boundary 
lines,  but  which  did  not  prevent  her  de- 
sire that  Maggie  should  be  led  to  ima- 
gine her  speeding  off  on  an  early  morn- 
ing train  to  the  farthest  point  to  which 
it  was  possible  to  go  and  return  in  a 
day.  But  Maggie  had  as  little  interest 
in  Mrs.  Marvel's  mental  processes  as  the 
woman  to  whom  the  tools  were  con- 
signed, and  repeated  the  desired  prom- 
ise without  noticing  anything  out  of  the 
common  in  either  look  or  voice  ;  then 
taking  the  baby  from  Mrs.  Marvel's 
arms,  helped  her  back  on  the  car  which 
was  to  take  her  home. 

Her  arrangements  now  were  all  com- 
plete, even  to  the  thinking  out  of  her 
dress  for  the  morrow  ;  for  her  plan  in- 
cluded a  disguise, —  she  would  not,  she 
said  to  herself,  be  at  such  pains  to  save 
her  husband's  reputation,  and  disgrace 


him  after  all.  To  the  authorities,  she 
reasoned,  she  was  as  yet  but  a  name  in 
a  list,  and  thus  she  would  remain.  She 
would  meet  their  demands,  but  so  dis- 
guised that  no  one  could  ever  point  her 
out  and  say,  "That  is  the  woman  that 
had  to  work  out  her  unpaid  tax." 

When  she  reached  home  there  was 
supper  to  get,  and  the  letters  to  read, 
and  baby  to  put  to  bed.  She  felt  espe- 
cially virtuous  while  attending  to  these 
simple  duties,  remembering  the  stories 
of  people  who  went  calmly  on  with  their 
appointed  tasks  amid  impending  ruin  ; 
and  it  was  in  quite  an  exalted  frame 
that  she  set  herself,  after  the  baby  was 
well  tucked  away  in  his  crib,  to  collect- 
ing and  trying  on  her  outfit  for  the 
morrow.  Indeed,  the  reaction  from  the 
extreme  unhappiness  of  the  night  before 
had  commenced  when  she  began  to  act  ; 
and  now,  although  she  had  settled  it 
with  herself  that  she  was  very  wretched, 
she  was  puzzled  and  somewhat  aggrieved 
to  find  a  feeling  of  almost  pleasurable 
excitement  creeping  into  her  mind. 

The  disguise  was  simple  but  complete. 
She  had  persuaded  her  nurse,  at  the 
time  of  the  baby's  birth,  to  discard  a 
black  "false  front  "  in  favor  of  the  soft 
gray  hair  which  it  covered.  The  woman 
had  left  the  thing  behind  her,  and  Mrs. 
Marvel  had  kept  it,  as  of  possible  use  in 
charades,  and  now  that  she  had  decided 
to  wear  a  disguise  it  exactly  served  her 
purpose.  She  had  also  a  rusty  black 
bonnet,  shawl,  and  veil,  which  she  was 
holding  in  trust  as  one  of  the  church 
"poor  committee,"  for  the  first  impecu- 
nious widow  who  should  be  brought 
under  her  notice,  but  which  she  now 
unblushingly  appropriated  to  her  own 
use.  An  old  black  alpaca  dress  of  her 
own  completed  her  outfit.  She  brushed 
her  own  flaxen  "bangs"  tightly  back, 
and  firmly  fastened  the  false  front  over 
them  ;  then  putting  on  the  bonnet  and 
the  veil,  which  was  one  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned black  tissue  ones,  which  blurred 
without    concealing   the  features,   and 
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drawing  the  shawl  about  her  shoulders, 
she  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass.  The 
result  exceeded  her  expectations,  and 
she  went  to  bed  so  excited  that  she 
needed  all  the  fatigue  of  the  day  to  help 
her  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Maggie  was  on 
hand  before  seven  o'clock  ;  and  having 
received  minute  directions  for  the  baby's 
food,  was  left  in  charge,  with  the  part- 
ing word  to  keep  the  baby  entertained 
away  from  the  window  until  after  she 
heard  the  gate  click,  so  that  he  should 
be  sure  not  to  see  her  go  out.  As  she 
thought  of  the  real  purpose  of  this 
caution  she  felt  herself  a  double-dyed 
plotter,  but  her  only  hope  now  was  in 
plunging  ahead  without  time  to  think, 
and  she  was  dressed  and  in  the  street 
car  before  she  allowed  herself  to  realize 
that  it  was  really  she  that  was  doing 
this  strange  thing ;  then  she  trembled 
so  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  earful  must 
notice  her,  and  ask  who  she  was  and 
what  was  the  matter.  But  no, — every 
one  was  more  interested  in  his  own 
business  than  her's,  and  she  reached  her 
journey's  end  unquestioned,  and  stood 
again  before  the  house  at  which  she  had 
called  the  day  before. 

Once  there,  she  knocked  so  precipi- 
tately in  her  fear  that  she  should  n't 
knock  at  all,  that  she  brought  the  wo- 
man to  the  door  with  a  startled  look 
upon  her  face.  This  helped  Mrs.  Marvel 
to  collect  herself. 

"  Were  some  tools  left  here  yesterday 
to  be  called  for  ? "  she  asked,  in  another 
voice,  and  quite  as  if  she  were  another 
person  from  the  one  making  the  request 
of  the  day  before. 

The  woman  said,  "  Yes,"  and  stepping 
back  into  the  room  brought  them  to  her. 
They  were  very  heavy,  but  excitement 
helped  her,  and  she  took  them  with  as 
natural  a  manner  as  she  could  assume, 
and  thanking  the  woman,  turned  away. 

She  had  but  a  few  steps  to  go,  and  a 
turn  in  the  road  around  the  enclosure 
she  was  leaving  brought  her  suddenly 


upon  the  gang  of  workmen  of  whom 
she  had  thought  with  such  dread.  There 
they  stood, — blue  shirts,  red  shirts,  over- 
alls, picks,  shovels,  and  all ;  and  with 
them,  giving  directions,  another  man, 
rough  like  the  rest  of  them,  but  with  an 
honest,  kindly  face,  that  strengthened 
her  failing  courage.  Leaning  her  tools 
against  the  fence,  and  taking  the  hated 
notice  from  her  purse,  she  walked  brave- 
ly up  to  him. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  a  minute  ?  "  she 
said. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  turned 
from  the  men.   "  Did  you  speak,  mum  ?  " 

Mrs.  Marvel  gathered  her  courage 
again  for  the  final  plunge — "Yes,  would 
you  mind  stepping  this  way  a  minute  ?  " 
turning,  as  she  spoke,  toward  the  tools. 

The  man  followed,  and  she  began  : 
"  That  came  to  me  night  before  last," 
she  said,  handing  him  the  notice,  "and 
I  have  come,  as  it  said,  and  brought 
these,"  pointing  to  the  tools,  "because 
I  was  afraid  they  would  take  my  land 
from  me  if  I  did  n't ;  but  I  never  dug  a 
bit  in  all  my  life,  and  I  thought  when  I 
saw  you  that,  may  be,  if  you  was  to  tell 
the  people  that  sent  this  cruel  paper 
that  there  had  been  some  mistake,  and 
that  I  never  had  known  anything  about 
the  tax  before  they  sent  it,  perhaps 
they  would  try  me  just  once  more.  A 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  me  to  get,  but  if  they 
will  wait  five  days  more,  it  will  give  me 
a  chance  to  consult  someone,  and  I  shall 
know  better  what  to  do." 

This  little  speech  had  been  carefully 
thought  out,  and  was  considered  quite  a 
masterpiece  by  its  composer,  for  it  at 
once  gave  no  clew  to  her  being  other 
than  the  widow  she  seemed,  and  was 
still  literally  true.  It  had,  however,  be- 
come so  familiar  by  much  mental  repe- 
tition, that  she  felt  while  speaking  as  if 
she  were  someone  else. 

The  man  listened  with  a  puzzled  face, 
and  for  a  second  after  she  ceased  stood 
silent. 
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"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  've  often 
heard  of  lone  widders,  but  you  must  be 
loner  than  the  run.  Have  n'tyou  any  men 
folks  belongin'  to  you  that  could  straight- 
en things  out  for  you  ?  It 's  just  a  shame 
and  a  sin,  that  you  've  brought  them 
heavy  things  way  out  here, — where  in 
thunder  did  you  lug  'em  from,  any  way  ? " 

Mrs.  Marvel  rehearsed  her  ingenious 
way  of  getting  them  there. 

"  Bought  'em  a-purpose  ?  "  he  burst 
out,  "to  be  sure, — I  might  have  seen 
they  was  new  !  Why,  the  blamed  things 
cost  twice  as  much  as  the  tax, — but," 
continuing  his  monologue  by  jerks,  "I 
recollect  now ;  you  read  the  figures 
wrong,  and  thought  you  had  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  to  pay, — I  beg  your  par- 
don, mum,  but  as  you  don't  seem  to 
have  any  folks  of  your  own,  I  '11  make 
things  plain  to  you  myself.  This  notice 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  'coming  up' 
with  a  body  for  not  paying  their  taxes  ; 
it 's  just  a  way  (and  a  blamed  bad  way 
it  is,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it)  of  tell- 
ing a  person  their  road  tax  is  due,  and 
if  they  'd  rather  work  it  out  than  pay  it, 
(as  small  farmers  mostly  do,)  they're 
welcome.  You  said  you  did  n't  know  be- 
fore this  notice  came  that  the  tax  was 
due, — nobody  does,  mum;  this  is  the  first 
notice.  Then,  mum,  you  was  wrong  on 
the  figures,  which  was  partly  along  of 
their  being  written  careless, —  but  all 
that 's  owing  from  you  is  a  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents,  and  if  you  've  got  it  by 
you  I  '11  give  you  the  receipt  for  it  now, 
and  that  will  end  the  matter." 

Mrs.  Marvel  had  listened  intently, — 
wonder,  relief,  and  delight,  succeeding 
each  other  in  her  face.  At  last  she 
could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  but 
burst  into  laughter,  tears,  and  exclama- 
tions at  once. 

"  O,  you  are  so  good  !  O,  I  thank  you 
so  much, — I  knew  my  husband  must  be 
right  somehow,  because  he  always  pays 
every  thing  so  promptly." 

"  He  !  Your  husband  !  "  interrupted 
the   man.     "  Then  you   ain't  a  widow 


after  all !  Well,  mum,  all  I  've  got  to 
say  is,  that  a  man  who  would  let  his 
wife  fetch  them  things  out  here,  like 
you've  done,  just  because  he  hadn't 
taught  her  enough  business  to  under- 
stand that  notice,  was  playing  a  mighty 
mean  trick,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  telling 
him  so  to  his  face." 

It  had  flashed  upon  Mrs.  Marvel  with 
his  first  word  that  she  had  needlessly 
betrayed  her  disguise,  but  she  was  too 
happy  to  care  much.  There  was  noth- 
ing left  for  it  now  but  to  explain  the 
whole  matter ;  which,  as  soon  as  her 
would-be  champion  took  breath,  she 
proceeded  to  do,  feeling  very  silly  the 
while,  but  determined  to  right  Dave, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  When 
her  recital  was  ended,  her  kind-hearted 
listener  took  the  tools  back  for  her  to 
the  house,  where  she  asked  if  they  could 
again  find  shelter  till  called  for.  Then 
bidding  her  new  friend  goodby  she 
hastened  homeward,  entered  with  her 
latch-key,  changed  her  dress,  kissed  her 
baby,  and  sent  Maggie  to  the  hardware 
store  with  a  note,  stating  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake  about  the  tools  pur- 
chased the  day  before,  that  the  party 
for  whom  they  had  been  ordered  would 
not  need  them,  and  asking  that  they  be 
sent  for  and  the  money  refunded.  This 
somewhat  audacious  request,  being  ac- 
companied with  a  pretty  little  expression 
of  regret  for  the  trouble  she  had  given, 
was  kindly  met,  and  Maggie  soon  re- 
turned with  a  note  saying  that  if  she 
would  call  the  next  day  she  should  have 
the  money. 

As  Mrs.  Marvel  sat  that  evening  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms  she  inwardly  vowed 
that  Dave  should  never,  never,  never, 
know  what  a  goose  she  had  been.  But 
in  making  this  resolution  she  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
she  had,  unconsciously  to  herself,  been 
buoyed  up  by  the  prospect  of  the  pet- 
ting and  pitying  she  would  get  from 
Dave,  when  he  should  have  learned  how 
much  his  "brave  little  woman"  (as  he 
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would  be  sure  to  call  her)  had  borne  for 
him  ;  and  somehow  as  the  days  went  by 
she  felt  less  and  less  able  to  get  along 
without  it.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
had  not  been  home  twenty-four  hours 
before  she  told  him  the  whole  story, — 
and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her 
while  she  was  telling  it.  She  lived  it 
all  over  as  she  spoke,  and  was  at  once 
so  womanly  and  childish,  so  nobly  self- 


devoted  and  so  delightfully  absurd,  that 
as  her  husband  watched  the  tears  and 
smiles  contending  for  her  pretty  face, 
he  felt  her  to  be  the  most  entirely  bliss- 
ful little  bundle  of  charming  contradic- 
tions that  any  man  ever  had  committed 
to  him  to  love  and  care  for. 

He  has,  up  to  date,  steadfastly  resist- 
ed the  oft-recurring  temptation  to  tell 
the  story  himself — "down  at  the  store. 
Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 


WHERE   MOTHER    IS. 

Old-fashioned  flowers  with  fragrance  sweet 

Bloom  where  Mother  is  ; 
Life  's  a  psalm, —  a  song  replete 

With  joy,— where  Mother  is. 
There  all  woes  and  sorrows  cease, 
Naught  but  rest  and  heavenly  peace 

Dwells  where  Mother  is. 

The  jostling  crowd,  the  wearing  din 

Are  not,  where  Mother  is  ; 
The  flaunting  rags  of  shame  and  sin 

Reach  not,  where  Mother  is; 
Heart-sick,  brain-tired,  nerve-racked  soul, 
Before  thy  tear-dimmed  eye's  a  goal 

Exists,  where  Mother  is. 

All  grief  and  doubt  and  unbelief, 

Flee,  where  Mother  is  ; 
Hope  and  faith  and  sweet  relief 

Come,  where  Mother  is  ; 
Mother!  Mother!  name  most  sweet! 
Heaven  guide  my  weary  feet 

Home,  where  Mother  is. 


Elizabeth  A.    Vore. 
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THE  WHISTLING  BUOY. 


With  but  few  exceptions,  all  unlighted 
aids  to  navigation,  such  as  beacons, 
buoys,  spindles,  day-marks,  etc.,  are 
placed  to  mark  obstructions  in  channels, 
and  by  their  coloring  and  marking  speak 
to  the  mariner  with  unerring  certainty 
of  the  close  proximity  of  dangerous 
shoals  and  sunken  rocks,  or  point  out 
the  tortuous  channels  of  bay  and  river 
navigation.  They  are  signals  of  dan- 
ger,— objects  to  be  avoided, — and  when  , 
sighted  by  the  cautious  navigator,  are 
passed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  in- 
formation their  characteristics  convey. 
The  whistling  buoy,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  signal  to  approach  boldly ;  informing 
the  mariner  that  he  is  in  a  position  of 
safety,  from  whence  a  new  departure 
can  be  taken  with  certainty  to  the  next 
aid,  or  to  a  safe  anchorage.  When  placed 
off  the  entrance  to  a  harbor,  it  indicates 
the  best  water  for  crossing  the  bar;  and 
by  steering  the  courses  indicated  on  the 
charts,  strangers  can  enter  very  many 
of  our  ports  without  the  services  of  a 
pilot.  All  the  prominent  points  and 
dangerous  reefs  along  the  coast  of  Cal- 
ifornia, that  are  not  guarded  by  light- 
houses and  fog-signals,  are  marked  by 
whistling  buoys,  placed  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance for  vessels  to  approach  ;  and  when 
one  of  these  is  once  "picked  up,"  the 
skipper  knows  immediately  his  distance 
from  shore,  and  what  course  to  steer. 

When  the  whistling  buoy  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Lighthouse  Board,  in 
1877,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  coast 
of  California  was  especially  well  adapted 
to  test  its  merits,  by  reason  of  its  many 
prominent  points  extending  out  into 
the  sea,  and  more  especially,  by  reason 
of  the  dense  fogs  that  prevail  here  for 
so  many  months  during  the  year,  re- 
quiring some  cautionary  signal  at  points 
where  steam  fog-signals  cannot  readily 
be   established.     From   the   placing  of 


the  first  buoy  off  the  bar  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  December,  1877,  they  have 
proved  eminently  successful,  and  are 
regarded  as  most  important  aids  to  nav- 
igation ;  always  in  action,  seldom  out  of 
repair,  and  only  requiring  to  be  taken 
up  twice  a  year  for  repainting  and  over- 
hauling the  moorings, — in  some  respects 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  lightship, 
without  its  enormous  and  constant  ex- 
pense. In  fact,  they  are  perpetual  fog- 
signals,  placed  in  positions  where  most 
required,  viz  :  in  the  track  of  ships  and 
not  on  shore,  thus  enabling  the  mariner 
to  determine  his  position  in  safe  waters 
instead  of  upon  the  verge  of  danger; 
and  as  they  are  not  dependent  upon  hu- 
man agency,  they  are  therefore  exempt 
from  the  results  of  negligence  or  incom- 
petence in  their  attendants.  They  have 
proved  so  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  existing  on  this  coast,  that 
the  California  district  has  more  "  whist- 
lers "  in  operation  today  than  any  other 
district  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  buoys 
which  have  been  placed  in  this  (the 
California)  district,  with  date  of  estab- 
lishment and  distance  from  shore  : 

December  11,  1877,  San  Francisco  Bar,  8%  miles. 

April  s,  1878,  off  Point  Sur.  (Discontinued  in 
August,  1890,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  light- 
house and  fog-signal  at  that  point.) 

July  8,  1878,  Humboldt  Bar,  1  9-10  miles. 

March  22,  1880,  San  Luis  Bay.  (Replaced  by 
bell  buoy  in  September,  1890.) 

March  6,  1885,  off  Point  Arguello,  1  mile. 

August  6,  1885,  off  Blunt's  Reef,  t>H  miles. 

January  21,  1887,  San  Diego  Bar,  2%  miles. 

August  2,  1888,  off  Fort  Bragg  Landing,  ^  mile. 

August  14,  1888,  off  Santa  Cruz,   i}i  miles. 

August  15,  1888,  off  Point  Pinos,  (Monterey,)  % 
mile. 

August  16,  1888,  off  Piedras  Blancas,  %  mile. 

February  22,  1889,  off  Saunders'  Reef,  1^  miles. 

May  15,  1889,  off  Crescent  City,  i}{  miles. 

September  15,  1890,  off  Point  Buchon,  1  mile. 

But  it  is  during  the  prevalence  of  fog 
that  the  whistling  buoy  proves  the  great- 
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est  boon  to  the  seafarer.  As  is  well 
known,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  fog 
or  mist  is  sufficient  to  obscure  the  most 
powerful  light, —  even  the  electric  light 
being  no  exception.  For  instance,  on 
the  night  of  November  9,  1858,  the  ship 
Lucas  struck  on  Saddle  Rock,  just  under 
and  not  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
South  Farallon  Light,  as  powerful  a 
light  as  any  on  the  Pacific  Coast :  and 
although  burning  at  its  greatest  inten- 
sity, it  was  not  once  seen  during  that 
dreadful  night, —  not  until  daylight  did 
the  survivors  perceive  their  wherea- 
bouts. 

The  whistling  buoy  was  invented  and 
patented  in  1876,  by  the  Courtenay 
Automatic  Signal  Buoy  Company,  of 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  as  originally  manu- 
factured consisted  of  a  pear-shaped  bulb, 
made  of  boiler  iron,  twelve  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  float  line,  rising  out  of  the 
water  to  a  height  of  thirteen  feet,  the 
bulb  surrounding  a  hollow  iron  cylinder 
thirty-three  inches  in  diameter,  extend- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  buoy  down 
through  the  bottom  and  into  the  water 
free  from  wave  action.  This  cylinder  is 
open  from  the  bottom  for  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  feet,  to  an  air-tight  diaphragm 
within  the  bulb ;  while  from  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  top  plate  of  the  buoy  ex- 
tend three  tubes, —  two  of  which,  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  are 
open  at  the  top,  with  ball  valves  at  their 
lower  extremities  for  admitting  air  into 
the  buoy ;  the  third  tube,  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  is  open  through 
the  diaphragm,  and  conveys  the  air  out 
through  a  ten-inch  locomotive  whistle 
on  top  of  the  buoy. 

Its  action  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
that  the  depth  to  which  water  is  agitated 
by  waves  is  not  much  greater  than  the 
height  of  the  wave  measured  from 
trough  to  crest, —  that  is,  a  wave  ten  feet 
in  height  will  only  agitate  the  water  to 
a  depth  of  about  ten  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Accurately,it  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  wave  ten  feet  high  and  thirty-two 


feet  long  will  agitate  the  water  only  six 
inches  at  ten  feet  below  the  surface, 
while  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  wave  the  motion  is  diminished  to  a 
very  small  fraction.  But  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  depth  of  motion  below  the 
surface  corresponds  with  the  height  of 
the  wave  above. 

Now  with  the  cylinder  of  the  buoy 
reaching  into  water  not  affected  by  the 
motion  of  the  waves  above,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
cylinder,  not  to  the  height  of  the  waves, 
but  to  the  mean  average  level  of  the  sea, 
which  would  be  half  the  height  of  the 
waves,  and  remain  almost  immovable,  no 
matter  how  many  waves  raise  and  lower 
the  buoy.  So  that  with  the  buoy  rising 
and  falling  with  each  wave,  we  have  a 
moving  cylinder  encompassing  a  fixed 
piston  of  water.  As  the  buoy  rises  to 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  the  space  between 
the  constant  water  level  and  the  dia- 
phragm is  greatly  extended,  and  air  is 
sucked  in  through  the  two  large  tubes  to 
fill  the  space ;  as  the  buoy  descends 
again,  the  diaphragm  descending  upon 
the  water  piston,  the  air  is  compressed, 
and  not  being  able  to  escape  by  the  three 
and  one-half  inch  tubes  by  which  it  en- 
tered, owing  to  the  ball  valves,  is  forced 
out  the  two  and  one-half  inch  tube 
through  the  whistle.  Of  course  the 
weight  and  proportions  of  the  buoy  are 
calculated  to  a  nicety  to  conform  with 
the  length  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
expansive  force  of  the  air  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  resistance  of  the  column  of 
water,  otherwise  the  water  would  be 
forced  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

Any  wave  or  undulation  which  will 
cause  the  buoy  to  rise  and  fall  six  inches 
or  more  will  sound  the  whistle  ;  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  power  of  a  whistle 
operated  by  compressed  air,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  buoy,  is  much  greater  than 
if  operated  by  steam  of  an  equal  press- 
ure, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sound  is 
transmitted  in  the  same  medium  in 
which  it  originates  ;  while  in  the  case 
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of  steam  there  is  considerable  loss  by 
the  transfer  of  the  vibrations  from  a 
rare  to  a  dense  medium.  Long  ground 
swells  will  operate  the  buoy  as  well  as 
a  short,  choppy  sea ;  but  the  higher  the 
wave  the  longer  the  sound  will  be,  the 
force  of  the  blast  of  each  buoy  being  in 
all  cases  the  same,  as  that  depends  on 
the  weight  of  the  buoy,  and  the  length 
of  the  cylinder.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, these  buoys  emit  a  sound  that 
can  be  heard  distinctly  at  a  distance  of 
from  five  to  seven  miles  ;  while  there 
are  instances  where  they  have  been 
heard  fifteen  miles  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  dimensions 
of  these  buoys  have  been  very  consid- 
erably diminished,  as  it  has  been  found 
unnecessary  to  have  such  long  tubes  at 
a  great  many  localities  where  large 
waves  are  rarely  encountered,  and  con- 
sequently the  mass  of  the  buoy  has 
been  proportionately  reduced.1  The 
largest  buoys,  with  32  foot  cylinder, 
have  a  displacement  at  the  float  line  of 
213  cubic  feet,  and  a  net  weight  of  12,- 
000  pounds,  costing  in  1879,  for  buoy 
and  whistle,  $1,475.  The  majority  of 
the  buoys  now  used  on  this  coast  are 
only  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  20  foot 
tube,  weight  5,000  pounds,  and  cost 
about  $1,100, — a  saving  in  first  cost, 
calling  for  lighter  moorings,  and  being 
far  easier  for  the  tender  to  handle.  Of 
the  large  buoys  only  one  remains  in 
operation  in  this  district,— to  mark  San 
Francisco  Bar,  and  a  spare  one  to  re- 
place it ;  when  these  are  unseaworthy 
the  smaller  size  only  will  be  used  in 
future. 

The  whistling  buoys  are  moored  in 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  fathoms  of 
water,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  They  are  held  in  position  by  an 
iron  mushroom  sinker,  of  about  44,000 
pounds  weight,  with  a  scope  of  chain 

1  Off  Cape  Horn,  between  latitudes  55  south  and  lon- 
gitude 105  west,  waves  have  been  encountered  46  feet 
in  height,  and  769  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 


equal  to  three  times  the  depth  of  water, 
in  order  to  resist  the  send  of  the  sea, 
and  avoid  parting  the  cable  during  heavy 
weather  by  any  sudden  jerks.  Much 
ingenuity  is  required  in  selecting  the 
moorings,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
stability  without  an  undue  weight  of 
chain  to  sink  the  buoy  too  deep  in  the 
water  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it. 
Thus,  if  the  buoy  is  to  be  anchored  in 
twenty  fathoms  of  water,  sixty  fathoms 
of  chain  will  be  required  according  to 
the  usual  rule  :  of  this  the  first  fifteen 
fathoms  from  the  buoy  down  will  be 
one  or  one  and  one-fourth  inch,  just 
heavy  enough  to  hold  the  buoy,  while 
allowing  all  possible  buoyancy.  To  the 
end  of  this  will  be  shackled  on  thirty 
fathoms  of  two  or  two  and  one-eighth 
inch  chain,  to  withstand  the  constant 
wear  of  the  sand  and  the  rough  shocks 
of  a  rocky  bottom,  while  the  remaining 
fifteen  fathoms,  which  connects  with  the 
sinker,  is  usually  of  one  and  one-half 
inch  chain,  much  lighter  than  the  mid- 
dle section,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  bur- 
ied in  the  sand,  and  is  only  brought  into 
play  during  extremely  heavy  gales,  or 
when  required  to  raise  the  sinker.  Many 
experiments  have  been  attempted  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  drag  of  the 
moorings  to  allow  of  greater  buoyancy, 
and  at  one  period  galvanized  wire  pen- 
nants were  extensively  used  to  reach 
from  the  buoy  down  almost  to  the  sand, 
but  they  were  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory,—  the  wire  would  corrode,  and  part 
when  any  extra  heavy  strain  was  put 
upon  it,  so  that  now  the  arrangement 
given  above  is  universally  used  in  this 
district,  and  gives  the  best  results  of 
any  method  so  far  employed. 

The  placing  and  removing  of  these 
whistlers,  as  well  as  all  other  buoys  in  the 
waters  of  California,  is  accomplished  by 
the  lighthouse  tender,  Madrono,  a  vessel 
peculiarly  adapted  for  such  work,having 
all  the  necessary  fittings  for  raising  h  eavy 
weights  with  her  powerful  derrick  and 
steam  hoisting  gear,  and  a  crew  of  offi- 
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cers  and  men  fitted  by  long  experience 
to  perform  their  duties  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.  Captain  David  Davies, 
the  master  of  the  Madrono,  in  former 
years  a  mate  in  the  Pacific  Mail  service, 
has  had  an  active  experience  of  over 
thirteen  years  in  handling  buoys  of  all 
descriptions,  having  served  as  mate  or 
master  in  the  lighthouse  tenders  Shu- 
brick,  Manzanita,and  Madrono.  During 
all  these  years  he  has  never  been  known 
to  be  absent  from  his  ship,  while  under 
steam,  for  a  single  day,  and  has  not  only 
complied  with  the  inexorable  rule  of  the 
department  to  "always  keep  his  ship 
afloat,"  but  rather  prides  himself  upon 
the  fact  that  during  his  term  of  service 
no  member  of  his  crew  has  ever  met 
with  a  serious  injury. 

Looking  down  upon  the  main  deck 
after  one  of  these  monster  whistlers  has 
been  hoisted  out  of  the  sea,  with  its 
long,  unwieldy  cylinder,  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  crawl  into,  the  decks  wet 
and  slippery  from  the  mass  of  barnacles 
and  seaweed  stripped  from  the  buoy  and 
its  moorings,  with  an  apparently  inex- 
tricable confusion  of  chains,  ropes, 
tackles,  lashings,  and  the  innumerable 
tools  and  fixtures  which  are  required  to 
be  always  within  easy  reach,— and  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  is  accomplished 
not  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  but 
far  off  shore,  with  the  little  ship  rolling 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  with  wind  and 
tide  to  battle  against,  —  it  seems  a  mir- 
acle that  the  work  can  ever  have  been 
accomplished  without  serious  accidents, 
if  not  loss  of  life.  The  parting  of  a 
single  line,  the  giving  way  of  any  of  the 
complicated  derrick  gear,  the  misunder- 
standing of  a  single  order,  might  result 
in  the  loss  of  many  lives.  If  the  lash- 
ings of  one  of  these  large  buoys  should 
give  way  in  a  heavy  sea,  it  would  take 
complete  possession  of  the  deck,  and 
probably  carry  away  a  large  part  of  the 
vessel's  upper  works  before  going  over- 
board. The  most  watchful  care  is  con- 
stantly required,  not  only  when  working 


the  buoys,  but  at  all  times,  to  keep  the 
derrick  gear  and  all  the  working  para- 
phernalia in  good  condition.  No  chances 
are  taken  with  old  or  defective  materi- 
als; everything  is  of  the  best,  and  main- 
tained in  the  highest  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

When  about  to  change  a  whistling 
buoy,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  done 
about  every  six  months,  the  tender 
steams  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  of  the  buoy,  and  the  dinghy  is  low- 
ered to  convey  one  of  the  seamen  to  the 
buoy  to  adjust  the  slings.  Of  late  years 
this  duty  has  always  been  performed  by 
a  young  Swede,  Julius  Anderson,  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  bob  up  serenely 
in  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  Julius 
clambers  up  to  the  top  of  the  buoy,  ad- 
justs the  slings,  and  hangs  on  the  wildly 
swaying  buoy  while  the  boat  returns 
and  is  hauled  up  to  allow  all  hands  to 
assemble  forward  to  make  fast.  The 
first  mate,  who  is  master  of  ceremonies 
on  the  main  deck,  is  busy  clearing  away 
the  starboard  gangway,  adjusting  and 
arranging  the  complicated  tackle  that 
will  be  required,  and  drilling  his  men  in 
their  duties  for  the  coming  struggle. 

All  this  time  the  vessel  has  been  drift- 
ing away  from  the  buoy,  until  Julius  ap- 
pears but  a  speck  above  the  rolling 
waters  ;  but  no  matter  how  long  the  de- 
lay, he  hangs  on  with  bulldog  tenacity, 
rather  proud  of  his  ability  to  withstand 
the  violent  rolling  which  has  made  many 
another  man  deathly  sick  in  afewminutes. 
When  all  is  in  readiness,  the  tender 
steams  slowly  up  to  the  leeward  side  of 
the  buoy,  the  Captain  at  the  wheel 
guiding  his  ship  with  the  utmost  caution, 
as  "  hooking  on  "  is  considered  one  of 
the  critical  stages  of  the  work.  If  the 
ship  is  given  too  little  headway,  she 
fails  to  answer  her  helm  and  drifts  off ; 
while  with  too  much  headway  there  is 
danger  of  a  big  swell  bringing  ship  and 
buoy  together  to  the  imminent  risk  of 
both,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  jeopardy 
Julius  would  be  in.     But  the  Madrono 
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approaches  without  a  swerve  to  right  or 
left,  and  when  the  buoy  is  not  ten  feet 
abreast  the  starboard  gangway,  at  the 
word  of  command,  the  huge  block  is 
swungout.  Julius,  with  his  legs  wrapped 
around  the  cage  irons  for  support,  seizes 
the  hook  with  both  hands,  slips  it  quickly 
into  the  slings,  and  as  the  steam  winch 
is  hauling  everything  taut,  makes  a  fly- 
ing leap  for  the  vessel's  deck. 

With  an  occasional  muffled  groan  at 
being  so  ruthlessly  torn  from  its  long 
resting  place,  the  buoy  is  slowly  lifted 
from  the  water,  displaying  hundreds  of 
long  waving  streamers  of  glistening  sea- 
weed, which  rain  down  torrents  of  water, 
quickly  drenching  everybody  and  every- 
thing on  the  lower  deck.  When  the 
bulb  will  rest  upon  the  deck,  guyropes 
and  stays  are  fastened  on,—  two  across 
deck,  one  forward,  and  one  aft, —  to  hold 
the  monster  in  check,  while  a  slip  rope 
Vol.  xxii — 50. 


is  run  as  far  down  the  cylinder  as  pos- 
sible and  hooked  on  to  the  port  tackle : 
then  as  the  cylinder  is  slowly  lifted  out 
of  water,  the  buoy  gradually  assumes 
a  reclining  position,  and  after  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  hoisting  and  lowering, 
blocking,  staying,  and  shifting,  is  finally 
swung  inboard  and  securely  lashed  in 
position. 

The  cylinder  and  under  parts  that 
have  been  continuously  submerged  are 
found  thickly  coated  with  enormous 
barnacles,  mussels,  and  various  Crusta- 
cea, with  an  occasional  star  or  jelly  fish 
to  add  variety, —  the  whole  surface  a 
seething,  spluttering  mass  of  marine 
life.  Occasionally  some  rare  specimens 
are  detached  from  these  buoys.  Not 
long  since  a  nineteen-fingered  star  fish 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  was  found  by 
Mate  Anderson.  In  the  southern  waters 
a  species  of  beche-de-mer,  a  white  clam 
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DIAGRAM   OF   WHISTLING   BUOY. 

or  mussel,  is  found  pendant  from  the 
buoy  by  a  tough,  transparent  sac,  from 
six  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  the  shell 


being  attached  to  the  extreme  end,  with 
power  to  expand  or  contract  this  con- 
necting link  to  a  considerable  extent.1 
The  barnacles  can  be  scraped  off  in 
clusters,  and  when  cleaned  out  and  pol- 
ished are  utilized  as  ornamental  cigar- 
holders,  match-boxes,  etc. 

The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  usually 
as  thickly  coated  with  barnacles  as  the 
exterior,  so  a  victim  is  at  once  selected 
to  crawl  inside,  scrape  off  all  the  marine 
growth  and  thoroughly  paint  the  sur- 
face with  red  lead.  The  crew  take  turn 
about  in  doing  this,  as  it  is  anything 
but  an  agreeable  task  to  work  stretched 
out  at  full  length  in  such  contracted 
quarters,  where  the  noise  of  the  outside 
scraping  is  magnified  into  a  deafening 
uproar,  and  the  fumes  of  the  paint  are 

!The  beche-de-mer,  or  trepang,  is  shaped  like  a  cu- 
cumber, hence  the  name,  sea  cucumbers.  The  skin  is 
sometimes  smooth,  or  covered  with  prickles.  They  are 
found  in  great  quantities  on  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  are  collected  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  soups. 
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strong  enough  to  render  some  semi- 
unconscious.  Occasionally  a  man  is 
hauled  out  in  a  worse  condition  than  if 
he  had  been  granted  shore  leave  for  a 
week. 

Probably  every  anti-fouling  compound 
ever  invented  has  been  experimented 
with  on  these  buoys,  in  hopes  of  finding 
something  that   these  parasites   would 


not  delight  to  cling  to,  but  thus  far  all 
are  treated  without  any  distinction  ; 
whether  you  use  plain  red  lead  or  patent 
paint  at  five  dollars  a  gallon,  the  buoy 
comes  up  as  thickly  coated  as  the  ex- 
posed surface  will  admit  of.  A  great 
big  bag  of  money  awaits  the  ingenious 
inventor  who  will  produce  an  anti-foul- 
ing compound  that  will  not  foul. 
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With  the  buoy  safely  stowed  away  on 
deck,  comes  the  slow  and  laborious 
work  of  examining  the  moorings  :  a 
double  strap  is  wrapped  around  the 
chain  as  far  over  the  side  of  the  ship  as 
a  man  can  reach,  the  starboard  tackle 
hooked  on,  and  the  chain  lifted  as  high 
as  the  end  attached  to  the  buoy  will 
permit :  then  another  strap  is  wrapped 
around  the  chain  lower  down  and  the 
port  tackle  lifts  while  the  other  lowers 


the  first  lot  inboard,  and  thus  by  alter- 
nately lifting  with  one  tackle  and  low- 
ering with  the  other  they  take  in  all  the 
chain  that  can  be  done  without  dislodg- 
ing the  sinker.  That  portion  of  the 
chain  extending  from  the  buoy  down  to 
the  sand  is  coated  with  seaweed  and 
barnacles  as  badly  as  the  buoy  itself ; 
but  from  this  point  on  the  chain  is 
almost  as  bright  as  silver,  from  its  in- 
cessant grinding  and   polishing  in  the 
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sand,  and  it  is  this  part  which  must  be 
closely  examined  lest  it  be  worn  too 
thin  for  safety.  Links  of  two  and  a 
quarter  inch  chain  are  often  found  worn 
down  to  an  inch  or  less,  and  in  that  case 
a  large  section  is  to  be  cut  out  and 
turned  end  for  end,  or  else  new  chain 
supplied. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  with 
flogging  chisel  and  sledge,  now  proceed 
to  cut  out  the  defective  parts,  and  the 
new  chain  is  shackled  on.  While  this 
is  being  done,  the  Captain  verifies  the 
position  of  the  buoy  by  taking  a  round 
of  sextant  angles  on  prominent  points, 
which  are  carefully  plotted  on  the  charts 
by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  the  compass  bearings 
of  prominent  objects  thus  obtained. 
These  angles  are  taken  after  all  the 
slack  of  the  chain  has  been  taken  in  and 
the  vessel  is  moored  by  the  mushroom- 
sinker    attached   to   the    buoy.     Great 


care  is  taken  not  to  dislodge  or  drag 
it,  otherwise  the  buoy's  position  would 
be  altered.  Now  the  chain  being  found 
satisfactory  throughout  its  entire  length, 
the  end  attached  to  the  old  buoy  is  un- 
shackled and  lowered  over  the  starboard 
side,  to  be  hauled  up  on  the  port  side  by 
a  rope  swung  over  the  bow,  and  re- 
shackled  to  the  new  buoy.  When  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  the  tackles  are 
hooked  on,  the  guy  ropes  let  go,  and 
the  buoy,  suspended  in  a  slip  net  with  a 
toggle  attachment  is  lifted  bodily  over 
the  port  side.  By  lifting  on  the  donkey 
fall  the  toggle  is  drawn  out,  dropping 
the  buoy  into  the  water  ;  everything  is 
cut  away  on  deck,  and  the  chain  rattles 
out  on  the  starboard  side  with  a  furious 
clatter;  the  Madrono  backs  out,  full 
speed  astern,  leaving  the  buoy  to  right 
itself  with  a  prolonged  bellow  of  disgust 
at  being  dropped  so  unceremoniously. 
At  one  time  these  buoys  were  launched 
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by  letting  go  the  chain  first,  the  weight 
of  which  would  roll  the  buoy  up  the 
guides  and  overboard,  but  the  jerk 
caused  by  so  great  a  weight  of  chain  was 
considered  too  great  a  strain  on  shackles 
and  pins,  so  that  method  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

To  hoist  up  other  kinds  of  buoys,  such 
as  bells,  nuns,  and  cans,  a  sling  chain 
is  swung  out  from  the  side  of  the  ship, 
which  falling  over  the  top  of  the  buoy 
grapples  the  mooring  chain  below  :  then 
by  hauling  up  on  the  sling  chain  the 
buoy  is  hoisted  out  of  water  in  an  in- 
verted position  ;  the  method  of  overhaul- 
ing the  chain  and  launching  the  buoy 
again  by  means  of  a  slip  net  and  toggle 
attachment  being  exactly  the  same  as 
employed  with  the  whistlers. 

Even  with  the  best  of  material  always 
employed  and  the  most  vigilant  care 
exercised  in  taking  up  and  replacing 
these  buoys,  the  moorings  will  occasion- 


ally part  and  the  buoy  float  off  to  for- 
bidden grounds,  to  become  a  menace 
instead  of  an  aid  to  navigation.  In  the 
case  of  both  whistling  and  bell  buoys 
adrift,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  lighthouse 
department  to  exert  every  effort  to  re- 
capture the  deserter  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  It  would  be  preferable  and 
more  economical  in  many  instances  if 
they  would  at  once  go  to  the  bottom, 
but  as  long  as  they  continue  to  float  and 
sound  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  coast, 
they  constitute  false  signals  and  must 
be  recovered.  In  November,  1888,  a 
bell  buoy  moored  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
North  Farallon  to  mark  Noonday  Rock 
parted  its  moorings,  and  started  on  a 
cruise  north.  It  was  seen  and  reported 
by  several  vessels  ;  but  unfortunately* 
the  tender  was  up  the  coast,  and  on  her 
way  down  passed  inside  the  buoy  with- 
out observing  it.  A  cruise  in  search  of 
the  derelict  was  immediately  instituted, 
but  in  following  the  course  reported  by 
the  different  vessels  the  Madrono  passed 
far  outside  of  it,  as  an  opposite  current 
brought  the  buoy  well  in  shore  near  Trin- 
idad on  a  southerly  course  ;  again  it  took 
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a  swoop  to  the  northward  and  was  last 
reported  off  Cape  Blanco  in  Oregon. 
For  about  two  years  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  it  had  gone  to  join  McGinty,  when 
news  was  received  of  its  appearance  off 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  it  was 
picked  up  and  offered  to  be  returned  for 
something  like  double  its  original  value. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

In  connection  with  this  Noonday  Rock 
buoy,  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
to  note  that  advantage  can  be  taken  of 


the  seals  feeding  on  this  rock,  eighteen 
feet  below  the  water,  to  locate  it,  which 
is  otherwise  difficult  because  of  its  small 
area  and  great  distance  from  shore. 
When  sure  of  being  in  the  vicinity,  a 
furious  blast  is  given  on  the  tender's 
steam  whistle,  and  immediately  the  seals 
rise  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  sticking  their  heads  high  in 
the  air  out  of  curiosity  to  learn  the  cause 
of  such  an  extraordinary  noise.  With 
the  boat  already  lowered,  a  trial  buoy  can 
be  thrown  almost  exactly  on  the  rock, 
thus  saving  hours  of   tiresome   search. 

Lester  Bell. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

"There  shall  be  peace,"  years  upon  years  ago 
The  heavenly   heralds  sang,  "peace  and  good  will." 
But  ah !  the  dull  world  moves  so  slow,  so  slow. 
'Tis  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  still,  and  still, 
The  "peace  of  Europe"  shrinks  behind  the  files 
Of  forced  fighters.     In  our  Western  land 
We  war  with  wits  and  words  behind  our  smiles, 
And  wealth  and  poverty  at  battle  stand 
With  gathered  numbers  set  'gainst  gathered  gold, 
With  subtle  shrewdness  daring  muscle's  might. 
Did  then  that  first,  far  Christmas  dawn  of  old 
Presage  no  noontide,  no  sure  death  to  night  ? 

This  slow  world  is  a  forest  of  free  souls, 

No  field  of  flax  flowers  falling  in  a  day; 

'Tis  set  in  God's  great  spaces  and  it  rolls 

To  eastward.     We  have  seen  the  twilight  gray 

Tinged  with  the  touches  of  a  tender  love 

That  knew  not  bound,  the  morning's  prophet  blush 

That,  like  as  earliest  sunlight  comes  to  move 

O'er  all  the  width  of  earth,  shall  warm  and  flush 

Our  living  world,  and  as  God's  hours  pass  by, 

God's  great,  grand  hours  of  ages  shall  make  bright 

All  places  of  all  souls  beneath  His  sky, 

And  wrong  shall  be  o'erflooded  with  the  right. 

It  shall  be.     Dayspring  never  failed  the  earth 
Back  fading  to  the  "dark.     Be  glad  and  sing ; 
The  daylight  of  the  world  has  had  its  birth 
At  Bethlehem.     Ring  out  the  triumph,  ring ! 
As  bells  of  morning  joyful  voices  raise, 
And  chime  the  matin-song  of  God's  high  day, 
Pour  out  as  water-floods  your  thankful  praise. 
We  have  the  future,  we  who  live  for  aye, 
And  share  by  faith  the  noontide  of  mankind. 
Lift  up  your  heads ;  the  darkest  hours  are  gone, 
Put  forth  your  hands  the  work  of  day  to  find, 
Of  God's  long  day  that  fits  this  slow-paced  dawn. 

Aurilla  Furber. 
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MOONSTRUCK. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  I  reached 
the  outer  edge  of  the  grove.  The  moon 
had  risen  and  was  causing  long  shadows 
to  creep  up  the  dusky  avenue  of  maples 
and  poplars.  Beyond  the  dark  grove, 
the  meadow  gleamed  like  a  silvery  sea. 

As  I  neared  the  end  of  the  lane,  I 
saw  a  woman  standing  by  the  gate.  Her 
face  and  form  were  concealed  by  a  thick 
veil  and  a  long  heavy  cloak.  My  heart 
beat  fast  as  I  approached  her.  Was  it 
—  could  it  be  — 

She  advanced  to  meet  me.  "Ouincy," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Psyche  ? "  I  queried. 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  gloved,  as 
when  I  first  saw  her. 

"  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Psyche,"  I 
said,  "  Will  you  not  explain  a  little  of 
all  this  mystery?" 

"  Not  now;  in  a  few  days — perhaps." 

"Why  must  I  be  kept  groping  in  the 
dark?" 

"  It  is  for  a  good  reason, — I  wish  that 
I  might  tell  you  all." 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  three  sisters  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that 
much." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  O,  that  is  for  you  to  find  out." 

"  Permit  me  to  remove  your  veil,  and 
I  '11  find  out  very  quickly." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  you  shall  not ;  I  will  not 
let  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"Because — because  I  must  not  let 
you  see  my  face  now, —  I  have  no  right 
to." 

"  No  right  to  !  " 

«  No — yes,  oh,  I  can't  explain.  Be 
patient  a  day  or  two  ;  and — I  must  leave 
you. 

Vol.  xxii — 51. 


She  snatched  away  the  hand  which  I 
had  been  holding,  and  passed  by  me  in 
haste. 

"Psyche  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"Goodnight,  Quincy." 

And  she  hurried  off  up  the  lane. 

But  I  had  made  a  discovery.  As  the 
lady  passed  me,  a  portion  of  her  hair 
which  the  veil  failed  to  cover  came  un- 
der my  gaze;  and  the  clear  moonlight 
gleaming  upon  it  showed  it  to  be  red. 
Both  Camiola  and  Elsie  had  very  dark, 
almost  black  hair.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  Psyche  was  Bet  ?  And  yet — why 
not  ?  The  powers  displayed  by  Psyche 
were  of  a  transcendental — I  might  al- 
most say  of  a  superhuman — character. 
One  might  just  as  reasonably  look  for 
such  powers  or  gifts  in  a  young  person 
as  in  an  older  one.  Then,  as  I  recalled 
it,  minor  evidence  came  up.  Psyche's 
voice,  though  always  low  and  guarded, 
had  a  childish  tone  more  like  Bet's  than 
either  of  her  sisters' ;  and  again,  Psyche's 
petulance,  her  quick  transient  flashes  of 
resentment,  her  glib  utterances,  were 
all  more  in  accord  with  Bet's  character 
than  with  the  slower,  statelier  natures 
of  Elsie  and  Camiola. 

Well,  Bet  was  a  nice  little  thing, — 
pretty,  bright,  and  intelligent ;  and  it 
was  not  displeasing  to  think  that  when 
I  next  visited  the  Bell  sisters  it  would 
be  especially  to  see  the  youngest  and  — 
though  I  was  n't  sure  of  that  —  the  fair- 
est. 

I  called  upon  the  ladies  in  a  few  days, 
and  received  a  friendly  welcome  from 
all  three.  Miss  Elsie  condescended  to 
give  me  a  civil  greeting,  and  to  ask  after 
my  health ;  Miss  Camiola  sang  and 
played  with  spirit ;  Miss  Bet  argued 
with  me  on  the  tariff.  Ere  the  evening 
was  over  I  obtained  what  I  wished  for, 
— an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Bet  alone. 
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We  went  out  upon  the  porch  to  watch 
the  moon  rise ;  and  as  we  had  to  wait 
a  little,  we  took  seats  and  talked  upon 
Bet's  favorite  topic  —  history. 

While  we  were  upon  this  subject  Bet 
did  most  of  the  talking.  Her  conver- 
sation flowed  along  smoothly  and  gently ; 
and  she  imparted  information  to  me 
with  the  readiness  of  a  schoolma'am  in- 
structing a  class.  The  sweet,  low  voice 
of  the  girl,  as  she  sat  there  talking  so 
contentedly,  the  glint  of  her  face  re- 
flected in  the  pale  light  of  the  rising 
moon, —  the  innocent,  satisfied  smile, — 
the  remembrance  I  had  of  seeing  her 
hair  straying  out  from  under  Psyche's 
veil, —  all  this  tempted  me.  I  was  near 
her  —  was  almost  touching  her  —  and  I 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
which  was  to  clasp  in  mine  the  little 
hand  that  lay  in  her  lap  by  my  side. 

She  was  talking  about  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  As  she  felt  my  hand  close 
upon  hers,  her  voice  faltered  a  little ; 
there  was  a  momentary  stammer, —  a 
tremble, —  then  she  went  bravely  on. 
"Montezuma  sent  messengers  to  Cor- 
tez,  and  among  them  men  skilled  in  the 
picture-writing  peculiar  to  the  Aztecs." 

"  Where  was  Cortez  at  the  time  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  On  the  seacoast,  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,"  she  replied. 
"  He  and  his  men  had  landed  there  and 
were  making  acquaintance  with  the 
natives  in  the  neighborhood.  Monte- 
zuma's messengers  arrived ;  and  the 
painters  sketched  Cortez  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  armor,  also  the  ships 
and  the  horses." 

The  tones  had  sunk  lower,  the  smile 
had  departed,  and  a  flush  appeared  up- 
on the  childlike  face. 

I  helped  her  out  with  another  ques- 
tion. "What  was  Montezuma's  policy? 
Did  he  mean  peace  or  war  ?  " 

"Montezuma  was  undecided  as  to 
his  policy."  she  answered.  "He — he — 
did  not  know  whether  the  new  comers 
were — were  gods  or  men.     If  they  were 


gods  he  would  not  resist  them — he  was 
ready  to  worship  them  ;  but — if — "  she 
could  not  go  on. 

With  a  sudden  sense  of  shame,  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  a  man  of  thirty-three, 
making  advances  to  a  child  of  fifteen, — 
a  girl  with  warm  blood,  a  quick,  tender 
heart,  a  romantic  imagination,  and  no 
doubt  totally  without  an  experience  of 
lovers.  If  she  were  Psyche  I  was  jus- 
tified, it  was  all  right.  I  was  almost  sure 
she  was  Psyche,  but  so  long  as  there 
was  a  particle  of  doubt  on  the  point  I 
had  no  right,  in  honor,  to  woo  so  young 
a  girl. 

I  attempted  to  withdraw  my  hand  ; 
the  girl  gave  it  a  sudden,  retaining  pres- 
sure and  cast  upon  me  a  quick,  timid 
look  of  encouragement. 

"  Psyche,"  I  whispered,  "  Psyche." 

She  started,  and  I  drew  away  my  hand 
as  her  grasp  relaxed. 

"  Bet,  was  it  not  you  that  I  met  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  Monday  night  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me,"  she  replied.  "  I 
must  not,  will  not  tell  you." 

"  Ah,  but  I  recognize  your  voice  now  ; 
it  is  the  same ;  you  are  Psyche." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  don't  think  it,  don't  be- 
lieve it ;  I  must  not  stay  here  with  you. 
You  must  go  away,  or  —  come  in  where 
the  others  are." 

"  Very  well ;  I  don't  want  to  appear 
too  impatient ;  but  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Camiola  stepped  out 
upon  the  porch.  I  saw  at  once  that  she 
was  ill-pleased.  She  had  been  watch- 
ing us  from  a  window,  no  doubt.  She 
could  not  have  heard  what  we  said  ;  but 
she  had  seen  the  hand-clasping,  the 
close,  earnest  attention  with  which  we 
talked,  and  at  the  last  Bet's  agitation. 

This  was  only  the  second  time  I  had 
met  the  girl ;  and  I  was  old  enough  to 
be  her  father.  I  could  imagine  the 
effect  on  Camiola. 

"  Bet,  go  into  the  house,"  were  her 
first  words. 

Bet  obeyed  silently. 
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"  Mr.  Macintyre,"  said  Camiola, — and 
she  seemed  almost  choked  as  she  said 
it, — "your — your  actions  are  without 
excuse." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  know  that  I  have  not 
done  just  right ;  but  there  is  an  excuse." 

"  You  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
Bet  is  little  more  than  a  baby.  What 
were  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

"  Give  me  leave  to  speak  of  what  you, 
or  some  of  you,  have  forbidden  me  to 
refer  to,  and  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  was 
thinking  about." 

But  I  was  talking  to  the  air.  Camiola 
had  suddenly  entered  the  house,  shut- 
ting the  door  after  her. 

Cool,  was  n't  it  ?  A  hint  to  leave,  and 
not  an  extremely  delicate  one,  either ! 
Well,  I  knew  the  way  back  to  town,  but 
^— my  hat  was  in  the  house! 

After  a  little  hesitation  I  opened  the 
door.  No  one  was  in  the  parlor  but 
Elsie,  and  she  sat  listless,  as  was  her 
wont. 

"  Will  you  kindly  give  me  my  hat  ? " 

Miss  Elsie  brought  me  the  hat,  held 
to  it  a  moment,  and  seemed  about  to 
speak  ;  then  she  relinquished  her  hold, 
and  said  nothin'g. 

"  Thanks  !     Good  night,"  I  said. 

"  Good  night — wait  a  minute." 

I  waited.  After  a  little,  Elsie  said,  in 
a  mild,  apathetic  way,  "  Camiola  has  — 
given  way  to  her  bad  temper  tonight." 

"  Has  she  ?  Indeed  !  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  it,"  was  my  answer. 

"Don't  mind  her." 

"O,  of  course  not." 

"  But  I  mean  —  you  will  come  again, 
will  you  not  ?  " 

"  If  Miss  Camiola  wishes  it  —  and  ex- 
plains." 

There  was  silence  of  half  a  minute. 
The  woman  seemed  to  be  struggling 
with  herself.  At  last  she  said :  "  Cam- 
iola is  not  the  sole  owner  of  this  house  ; 
I  have  as  much  right  here  as  she,  and  / 
ask  you  to  come." 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  and  I 
blurted  out  just  what  I  thought. 


"  When  I  consider  the  reception  you 
gave  me  last  Monday,  and  when  I  re- 
member that  you  did  not  speak  ten 
words  to  me  in  the  house  this  evening, 
I  am  surprised." 

"  Excuse  me.  I  never  talk  much,  and 
1  am  thought  to  be  very  odd  sometimes." 

There  was  a  sound  of  movements  in 
an  adjoining  room.  In  my  pique,  I 
said  :  "  If  Camiola  comes  in,  she  will 
send  you  away  as  she  did  Bet." 

In  an  instant  Elsie  was  an  ugly  look- 
ing woman  ;  her  face  seemed  to  grow 
black  as  she  began,  in  a  hard,  gruff 
voice,  "Camiola  wouldn't  dare  — " 
Then  she  paused,  controlled  herself, 
and  in  the  same  mild  tones  as  before, 
said  :  "  No,  no  ;  if  she  hears  us  talking 
she  will  stay  away." 

I  made  no  reply  ;  I  was  absorbed  in 
the  wonderful  changes  of  the  woman's 
face  :  the  momentary  expression  almost 
demoniacal, —  the  sweet,  gentle  smile 
that  replaced  it. 

"  You  will  come  again  ?  "  she  inter- 
rogated. 

"  Can  I  depend  upon  your  mood  ?  " 

A  faint  flush  came  into  her  face. 
"  Yes,  I  promise  you.  Now,  will  you 
come  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  refuse  ;  I  cannot  say  sure- 
ly ;  I  shall  leave  Courandale  soon  ;  but 
I  would  like  to  meet  you  again,  here, — 
or  somewhere." 

She  was  silent ;  and  after  a  moment, 
I  said  :  "  Now,  I  must  go.  Goodby, 
Miss  Elsie." 

She  gave  me  a  cold,  limp  hand. 
"Goodby,  Mr.  Macintyre." 

VII. 

VEILS    OFF. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  me  that  night. 
I  spent  the  time  in  reviewing  the  events 
of  the  evening,  in  noting  their  effect 
upon  myself,  and  in  pondering  upon  the 
questions  they  brought  up. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  traced  Psyche 
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to  Bet ;  and  I  longed  to  see  Bet  in 
Psyche's  character,  or  to  see  Psyche  in 
Bet's  form, —  whichever  was  the  way  to 
put  it, —  and  to  receive  from  her  —  or 
them — some  explanation,  and  harmoniz- 
ing, of  the  mysterious  double  identity. 
In  the  second  place,  I  was  grieved  that 
I  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cami- 
ola,  whom  I  liked  and  respected  very 
much  ;  and  I  debated  with  myself  as  to 
how  the  unpleasantness  could  be  over- 
come. In  the  third  place,  I  was  strangely 
affected  by  my  parting  interview  with 
Elsie.  Only  a  few  days  before  I  had 
received  convincing  proofs  that  she  dis- 
liked me,  and  yet  she  asked  me  to  return 
to  the  house  in  direct  opposition  to  her 
sister's  implied  wishes.  She  had  been 
persistent  ;  she  had  been  patient  with 
my  churlishness  ;  she  had  overcome  her 
pride,  her  taciturnity,  and  her  dislike  ; 
and  she  had  given  me  her  hand  at  part- 
ing. There  was  a  sweet  flattery  in  all 
this,  coming  from  a  handsome  woman, 
that  would,  however,  have  been  more 
agreeable  had  I  not  suspected  that  be- 
hind it  all  was  a  motive  other  than  any 
incipient  personal  regard, —  a  motive 
deeper  than  I  could  fathom. 

I  tried  to  dismiss  the  matter  from  my 
mind  by  thinking  that,  perhaps,  I  had 
not  given  Elsie  sufficient  credit  for  nat- 
ural kindliness  of  heart ;  and  that  she 
had  simply  endeavored  to  make  amends 
to  me  for  her  own  former,  and  Camiola's 
later,  rudeness.  But  none  of  my  sur- 
mises in  regard  to  the  matter  could  sat- 
isfy me. 

A  week  or  more  passed  by.  I  kept 
telling  myself  that  I  would  leave  Cour- 
andale ;  I  kept  thinking  that  I  ought  to 
call  upon  Elsie  in  response  to  her  kind, 
earnest  invitation  ;  I  kept  vowing,  like 
a  boy,  that  I  would  never  go,  without 
more  coaxing,  to  a  house  where  the  door 
had  been  shut  in  my  face ;  and  I  kept 
longing  to  see  the  sisters — all  of  them. 
Doubtless  I  should  have  made  a  positive 
move  of  some  sort  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and  that  I  did  not  do  so  more  promptly, 


was  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieved Psyche  knew  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind,  knew  of  my  wishes,  my 
doubts  and  my  causes  for  hesitation.  I 
waited,  therefore,  for  something — I 
could  not  guess  what  —  to  occur  ;  and 
finally  something  did  occur  ;  I  received 
the  following  letter  :  — 

Dear  Quincy :  — 

Are  n't  you  ashamed  to  be  pouting  like  a  naughty 
boy  that 's  had  his  ears  boxed  ?  Don't  I  know  what 
you  are  doing?  Don't  I  know  that  you  want  to  see 
Cammie,  and  make  up  with  her?  Don't  I  know 
that  you  want  to  see  Bet,  and  squeeze  her  hand 
again  ?  Don't  I  know  that  you  would  like  to  be 
astonished  once  more  by  seeing  Elsie  look  sweet  ? 
Finally,  don't  I  know  that  you  'd  just  give  your  head 
to  see  me  %  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  us  then  ? 
O,  I  know  you  'd  come  after  awhile, — if  we  'd  let 
you  alone  long  enough  ;  you  could  n't  stand  being 
ignored  and  forgotten  ;  and  if  I  had  my  way  you 
would  be  let  alone  till  you  got  ready  to  come ;  but 
there  are  others  who  would  n't  understand,  and  who 
would  give  you  but  a  cold  welcome  if  they  thought 
you  were  trying  to  treat  them  superciliously  ;  so  I 
think  you  had  better  come  tomorrow.  You  may  not 
see  Cammie.  1  hardly  think  you  will.  But  you  will 
see  some  of  us,  perhaps  me.  Make  just  a  little 
short  call  and  don't  expect  too  much  from  it.  Now 
be  a  good  boy,  and  do  as  I  tell  you. 

Psyche. 

The  letter  was  not  written  with  a 
typewriter,  as  the  former  ones  from  the 
same  source  had  been.  It  was  in  a 
round,  school-girlish  hand,  that  at  once 
reminded  me  of  Bet ;  yet  the  language 
of  the  letter  was  very  different  from 
what  I  would  have  expected  from  that 
modest  little  maiden.  Indeed,  I  could 
hardly  imagine  one  of  the  three  sisters 
writing  me  such  a  letter. 

Well,  for  the  time  being  it  was 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  Psyche  had 
written  it ;  and,  of  course,  I  did  as  she 
bade  me. 

I  made  my  call,  as  upon  previous  oc- 
casions, in  the  afternoon.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  be  at  home  but  Elsie;  Elsie, 
however,  gave  me  a  pleasant  welcome 
and  exerted  herself  to  entertain  me. 
She  talked  upon  general  subjects,  and 
introduced  themes  that  showed  a  taste 
for  out-door  life,  surprising  in  one  who 
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seemed  so  naturally  indolent.  Through 
all,  she  maintained  the  smile  and  the 
attentive  look  of  one  who  wishes  to 
please ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that 
she  was  agreeable  with  an  effort ;  and 
that  there  was  a  hidden  motive  behind 
her  actions. 

I  judged  her  motive  to  be  a  good  one  ; 
I  fancied  that  she  was  endeavoring  to 
subdue  her  foolish,  ill-founded  dislike 
of  me,  and  to  sweeten  her  natural  mo- 
roseness  of  temper  by  an  effort  at  good 
behavior.  This  was  praiseworthy,  and 
I  resolved  not  to  put  her  patience  to  too 
long  and  severe  a  strain  by  lengthening 
out  my  stay  beyond  a  short  call.  So  I 
soon  made  my  adieu,  and  was  just 
going  when  she  said  :  "  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  give  you  this."  She  handed 
me  a  sealed  envelope. 

My  heart  beat  quickly  when  I  saw 
that  it  was  addressed  in  Psyche's  hand- 
writing. "Excuse  me  a  moment,"  I 
said,  and  opened  the  letter. 

It  contained  but  a  line  and  a  word. 


Meet  me  at  the  pool. 


Psyche. 


I  had  only  a  dim  idea  where  the  pool 
was,  but  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing 
to  Elsie  upon  the  subject.  Leaving  the 
house,  I  walked  over  to  a  ravine  which 
descended  from  south  to  north  through 
the  eastern  part  of  the  grove.  Follow- 
ing this  ravine  down,  I  came  ere  long 
to  a  glade  in  which  there  was  an  oblong 
sheet  of  water  something  over  an  acre 
in  extent. 

It  was  a  lonely  spot.  The  trees  were 
larger  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
grove,  and  were  principally  black  oaks, 
elms,  and  sycamores.  There  was  also 
a  heavy  undergrowth,  consisting,  in 
part,  of  red  buds,  paw-paws,  blackberry 
bushes  which  bore  no  fruit,  and  green- 
briars  which  bore  abundantly. 

The  pool  was  darkened  with  shadows, 
and  the  northern  end  of  it,  though  not 
many  rods  away,  was  lost  in  dim  ob- 
scurity ;  it  narrowed  at  that  point  and 
seemed  to  continue  on  around  a  curve. 


It  reappeared  again,  as  I  knew,  a  few 
yards  west  of  the  house,  at  which  place 
it  was  visible  through  a  rift  in  the  trees, 
from  the  second  story  windows. 

I  found  a  little  path  which  came  from 
the  southwest — the  direction  of  the 
house  —  and  ended  at  the  water's  edge. 
Around  the  termination  of  this  path 
was  a  little  level  open  space,  covered 
with  some  grass  and  much  gravel. 

In  this  open  space  was  a  rustic  seat 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  pool. 

I  sat  down  and  waited — waited  a  good 
while  ;  till  at  last,  growing  impatient,  I 
went  over  to  a  boat,  that  was  tied  to 
the  bank  near  by,  with  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing a  row. 

Seeing  no  oars  in  the  boat,  I  went 
back  to  the  seat,  where  I  found  a  lady 
awaiting  me.  It  was  a  veiled  lady,  in  a 
long  black  cloak.  • 

She  gave  me  no  greeting  until  I  stood 
by  her  side  ;  and  then  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Ouincy  ; 
sit  down." 

I  sat  down  by  her  side  ;  there  was 
just  room  for  two. 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Psyche, 
though  I  don't  see  you,"  I  said. 

She  slipped  a  gloved  hand  from  un- 
der her  cloak,  and  clasped  mine  with  a 
warm,  clinging  pressure. 

"  Are  you  Bet  Bell  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  am  Psyche,"  she  replied. 

"Are  you  not  one  of  the  three  sis- 
ters ?  " 

"  I  am — one  of  the  sisters." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  four 
Miss  Bells  ? " 

"  If  there  are  four,  I  am  the  fourth." 

"  You  evade  my  questions.  Why  not 
tell  me  at  once  whether  you  are  one  of 
the  three  sisters  or  not  ? " 

"  I  believe  I  can  safely  say,  '  Yes,  I 
am  one  of  them.'  " 

"Which  one?" 

"  Think  of  me  as  Psyche,  —  a  being 
apart  from  the  three  sisters,  having  the 
face  and  form  of  one  of  them,  and  yet 
not  that  one." 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  the  spirit  of  a  dead 
woman  who  makes  use  of  one  of  the 
sisters  as  a  medium." 

"  No ;  my  experiences  have  all  been 
earthly.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  a  life  beyond  the  grave." 

"  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read  ;  I  de- 
spair of  it.  Why  are  you  not  willing  to 
clear  up  some  of  this  mystery  ?  " 

"  You  disturb  me  with  your  questions, 
and  give  me  no  chance.  Wait  a  little, 
and  perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

"  Forgive  me  ;  I  see  that  I  have  been 
too  impatient ;  but  you  have  puzzled 
me  till  I  am  almost  vexed." 

"  Be  patient.  Give  me  a  little  time.  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  to  have  vexed  you." 

"  And  I  am  sorry  that  I  hurried  you. 
I  will  do  so  no  more." 

All  this  while  our  hands  had  been 
clasped.  I  tould  hear  her  breathing ; 
and  from  her  garments  came  a  faint, 
fragrant  perfume. 

Queer  emotions  began  to  steal  over 
me,  as  we  sat  there  in  silence ;  and  I 
realized  that  I  was  alone  with  the  woman 
who  had  read  the  deepest  secrets  of  my 
soul,  and  who  was  herself  so  singularly 
unknown  to  me.  Mysterious,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  strange  power,  yet  she  was 
human,  real,  substantial  ;  her  face  was 
even  familiar  to  me,  if,  as  I  believed,  she 
was  one  of  the  three  girls  who  dwelt  in 
the  house  back  there  among  the  trees. 

The  feeling  came  over  me  that  it  mat- 
ered  not  which  one  of  the  three  sisters 
she  was.  I  felt  that  I  could  love  any  one 
of  those  fair  maidens,  if  that  one  should 
prove  to  be  Psyche. 

Suddenly  the  woman  reached  out  her 
arms  toward  me,  extending  the  cloak 
with  them  as  she  did  so.  For  an  instant 
I  scarcely  understood ;  then  with  a  thrill 
of  wondering  pleasure,  I  leaned  towards 
her.  In  a  moment  her  arms  were  around 
me,  her  veiled  face  was  pressed  against 
mine,  and  she  was  murmuring  words  of 
tenderness. 

"  Psyche  !  Psyche  !  "  I  whispered, 
"  what  does  this  mean  ? " 


"It  means  that  I  love  you,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Quincy,  Quincy,  O  my  dar- 
ling !  my  own  boy !  I  have  been  with 
you  many  and  many  a  time  when  you 
thought  yourself  alone.  I  have  been 
with  you  on  the  prairie,  in  the  woods, 
in  places  where  there  were  people,  and 
in  the  silence  of  your  own  room.  Your 
life  has  become  a  part  of  mine,  and  I 
want  you  with  me,  constantly,  in  body 
as  well  as  spirit.  I  know  you  have  longed 
for  a  dear  companion ;  and  yet  you  have 
shrank  from  wooing  women,  fearing  you 
might  win  one  who  would  love  you 
thinking  you  different  from  your  real 
self.  Is  it  not  sweet  to  be  loved  by  one 
who  knows  you  just  as  you  are, — who 
knows  your  thoughts,  your  sins  and 
follies,  your  hopes  and  fears,  and  all 
your  indefinable  emotions  ?  Tell  me, 
Quincy,  does  it  not  make  you  happy  to 
be  so  loved?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Psyche,  it  does  ;  but  I  do 
not  understand.  For  Heaven's  sake 
tell  me  who  you  are  and  what  you  are." 

She  drew  back  a  little. 

"  I  am  a  woman,  and  my  name  is 
Psyche,"  she  said. 

"  But  the  mystery  about  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  as  well  as  you  ; 
when  I  understand  it  better,  I  will  give 
you  such  an  explanation  as  I  can." 

"Yes,  but  you  could  tell  me  some- 
thing now." 

"I  might." 

"  And  you  could  let  me  see  your  face." 

"  Quincy,  if  you  could  choose  the  face 
that  you  would  see  upon  my  lifting  this 
veil,  what  face,  whose  face  would  you 
choose  ?" 

"  You  know  my  thoughts." 

"  Not  now  ;  only  at  times.  Please 
answer  me." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  face  is  behind 
that  veil,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

Psyche  was  silent. 

After  waiting  a  moment,  I  said,  "And 
now  will  you  raise  the  veil  ? " 

"  I  would  rather  not,  Quincy,"  she 
replied ;  "  it  is   my  soul,  my  real  self, 
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that  I  wish  you  to  think  most  of,  I  would 
be  jealous  if  you  cared  for — the  mere 
face." 

"Is  not  the  face  an  expression  of  the 
soul  within  ?  You  are  trifling  with  me ; 
you  hide  your  face  out  of  coquetry. 
Don't  you  see  how  unreasonable  you 
are  ?  You  put  your  arms  around  me  ; 
you  tell  me  that  I  am  dear  to  you,  you 
say  words  to  me  which  prove  that  I  am 
known  to  you  as  I  thought  I  could  not 
be  known  by  any  being  in  human  form  ; 
yet  you  hide  your  face  and  persist  in 
remaining  a  stranger  to  me.  Good  God  ! 
If  you  madden  me  much  more,  I  will 
snatch  your  veil  from  your  face,  in  spite 
of  you." 

"You  could  do  so,  Quincy,"  she  re- 
plied, "and  be  pretty  sure  of  forgiveness, 
for  I  love  you ;  but  you  would  do  wrong, 
and  I  bid  you  beware." 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  that 
she  half  wished  I  would  do  as  I  had 
threatened  ;  her  words  sounded  like  en- 
couragement. Impulsively  I  seized  her 
veil,  and  with  a  savage  delight  in  the 
novel  act  of  brutality,  tore  it  aside. 

"  O,  Quincy,  Quincy,"  she  cried.  "  You 
are  cruel ;  you  don't  know  how  cruel 
you  are." 

She  had  dropped  her  face  forward 
upon  her  hands  so  that  I  could  not  see 
it.  Her  hat  had  come  off  with  the  veil, 
and  her  hair,  beautiful,  luxuriant,  and 
black,  was  revealed  to  me.  I  had  thought 
to  see  red  hair ;  and  I  now  understood 
that  it  had  not  been  Psyche  whom  I  had 
met  in  the  lane  some  days  before  ;  it 
had  been  Bet  masquerading.  The  wo- 
man before  me  was  either  Camiola  or 
Elsie.  She  had  seemed  to  me  larger 
than  Bet ;  but  I  am  a  poor  judge  of  size 
and  I  had  not  seen  the  woman  standing. 

I  was  taken  aback  by  the  discovery  ; 
not  that  I  was  displeased,  —  indeed, 
something  like  relief  and  delight  came 
over  me  —  ;  but  there  was  a  dignity  and 
maturity  about  the  elder  sisters  not 
possessed  by  the  younger ;  and  this 
abashed  me  somewhat. 


After  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  re- 
membering that,  after  all,  the  woman 
was  Psyche, — my  Psyche, — I  stooped  be- 
fore her,  and  almost  tremblingly  ven- 
tured to  lay  my  hands  upon  her  temples 
and  hair. 

"Psyche,"  I  said,  "my  dear  Psyche, 
please  let  me  look  at  your  face." 

She  seemed  unresisting ;  though  there 
was  no  response ;  and  so  I  raised  the 
head  and  looked  upon  the  face. 

"  Oh,  Elsie  ! "  I  cried.  "  I  am  so  glad, 
so  glad  that  it  is  you." 

VIII. 

SHAME. 

She  met  my  gaze.  She  no  longer 
tried  to  conceal  her  face  ;  but  if  ever  I 
saw  shame  in  a  human  countenance,  I 
saw  it  in  hers.  So  poignant  and  des- 
pairing was  her  shame  that  she  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  it.  I  pressed  her  hands 
and  kissed  her  burning  cheeks.  She 
was  unresisting,  but  no  effort  of  mine 
sufficed  to  rouse  her  from  her  mood  of 
self-abasement.  I  heaped  loving  words 
upon  her;  I  told  that  shehad  been  dear  to 
me  as  Psyche  ever  since  our  interview  in 
the  Courandale  library,  and  that  she  had 
been  dear  to  me  as  Elsie  ever  since  her 
kind  attempt  to  make  some  compensa- 
tion for  Camiola's  harshness. 

Nothing  availed.  She  let  me  do  as  I 
would,  say  what  I  would  ;  and  she  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  silent,  helpless  hu- 
miliation. 

At  last  I  said,  "When  we  first  met,  I 
took  you  for  a  supernatural  being  ;  and 
now  I  find  you  are  very,  very  human." 

And  notwithstanding  my  concern  for 
her,  I  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  she  said,  speaking 
rather  vehemently,  and  seeming  thereby 
to  regain  some  of  her  self-possession. 
"  I  am  human  and  weak ;  and  I  tried  to 
make  you  think  I  was  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  woman.  I  knew  your 
ideal  woman  was  a  grand,  perfect  creat- 
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lire,  and  I  tried  to  be  like  her.  I  knew 
you  cared  little  for  conventionalities  and 
would  prefer  to  have  a  woman  meet  you 
more  than  half  way;  and  so  —  I  went 
too  far.  I  treated  you  as  if  I  were  a 
queen,  — - 1  puzzled  you  by  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  yourself, — and  J  made  love 
to  you, — boldly.  It  seemed  easy  enough 
while  I  was  hidden  from  you,  —  while 
you  could  not  know  who  I  was ;  but 
when  you  found  me  oat,  — oh  !  I  could 
have  died." 

"  It  was  all  right,  Elsie  ;  you  —  " 

But  she  went  on  without  noticing  that 
I  had  spoken. 

"  Of  course  I  expected  to  tell  you  all 
sometime  ;  but  I  thought  I  could  do  so 
triumphantly  and  proudly ;  I  never  ex- 
pected to  breakdown  like  this.  I  hoped, 
too,  you  would  admire  me, —  Elsie  Bell, 
—  and  be  glad  to  find  my  face  behind 
the  veil." 

"And  I  was  glad,  Elsie." 

"  You  thought  it  would  be  Bet's  face, 
or  Camiola's,  and  you  were  satisfied  with 
the  thought ;  you  thought  them  both 
handsomer  than  me.  When  you  saw 
me  asleep  under  the  vines — " 

"  You  knew  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  because  of  that  I  was 
vexed  with  you  when  we  first  met,  and 
was  impolite  to  you,  though  I  nearly 
cried  about  it  afterwards.  Well,  I  was  n't 
vexed  so  much  at  your  watching  me 
while  I  was  asleep,  nor  at  your  controll- 
ing me  and  compelling  me  to  make 
movements  as  you  willed,  but  you  called 
me  ugly  in  your  thoughts." 

"No,  indeed  ;  I  thought  your  appear- 
ance was  very  striking  then ;  I  think 
now  that  you  are  beautiful.  I  said  to 
myself  that  the  good  and  evil  were  both 
strong  in  you." 

"  Yes  ;  and  so  they  are  in  you  ;  but 
you  control  yourself,  and  I  always  give 
way  to  my  passions.  I  '11  commit  a 
crime  sometime,  in  one  of  my  moods  ; 
and  then  whether  I  live  or  die  I  '11  be 
punished  always." 

"Well,  do  not  punish  yourself  in  ad- 


vance ;  you  are  good  and  innocent  now, 
and  most  likely  never  will  be  otherwise. 
Come,  Elsie,  get  over  your  despondency, 
and  let 's  be  happy." 

She  seemed  to  struggle  with  herself 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  to  me  with 
a  forced  smile. 

"You  must  remember  I  am  no  angel," 
she  said.  "  You  will  see  new  faults  in 
me  every  day." 

"  And  all  my  faults  are  old  to  you," 
said  I  regretfully.  "  You  will  always 
interest  me  with  your  variable  moods, 
while  I  will  be  wearisome  to  you,  be- 
cause you  know  me  through  and 
through." 

"You  would  get  tiresome,"  she  said, 
"if  you  were  just  the  same,  over  and 
over  again,  every  day  ;  but  you  are  not ; 
you  are  always  finding  something  new. 
You  read  new  books  ;  you  have  new  ex- 
periences ;  you  make  new  discoveries. 
You  find  things  that  I  could  not  find 
for  myself,  and  you  make  them  interest- 
ing when  I  could  not  do  so  alone.  No  ; 
you  are  never  tiresome  to  me  except 
when  yon  are  tiresome  to  yourself;  you 
get  dull  and  lazy,  sometimes." 

"Whenever  you  find  me  dull,  you 
must  inspire  me  to  make  new  discover- 
ies ;  and  if  I  should  ever  happen  to  find 
you  dull,  I  will  excite  }^ou  into  a  new 
mood." 

"  Some  of  my  moods  are  dangerous." 

"  I  will  help  you  to  avoid  those.  Some 
of  my  investigations  bring  me  disap- 
pointments. Will  you  help  me  to  bear 
them  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  that  is  something  you 
have  often  longed  for,  —  some  one  to 
help  you  bear  your  disappointments  — 
to  encourage  you  to  try  again." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  have  learned  so 
much  of  me?" 

"  That  is  my  secret." 

"Tell  me  your  secret." 

She  was  silent.  I  drew  her  to  me  coax- 
ingly,  and  kissed  her  temples. 

"You  will  not  believe  me,"  she  whis- 
pered. 
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"  I  can  believe  anything,"  I  replied. 
"The  fact  that  you  possess  such  an 
amazing  knowledge  of  my  thoughts  is 
proof  that  your  secret  is  something  out 
of  the  common." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  then,— all  that  I 
know ;  but  when  I  have  told  you  there 
will  still  be  a  mystery.  I  can  tell  you 
how  I  read  your  thoughts  ;  I  cannot  tell 
how  I  get  the  power  to  do  so,  for  I  do 
not  know." 

When  she  began  her  story,  the  red 
light  of  the  setting  sun  was  warming  up 
the  woods,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
pool.  When  she  finished,  the  stars 
were  shining  brightly  through  the  tree- 
tops. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  Elsie's 
story  in  her  own  words.  I  could  only 
paraphrase  it,  and  would  thereby  change 
and  blur  memories  that  I  would  prefer 
to  keep  intact — memories  of  passionate 
murmurs  and  whispered  confidences,  of 
gem-like  eyes  and  a  starlit  face  gleaming 
pallidly  amid  an  encircling  thicket  of 
dark,  clustering  hair.  As  I  listened  to 
her  strange  narrative,  and  remembered 
that  I  had  looked  through  her  eyes,  per- 
ceived her  thoughts,  felt  her  emotions, 
and  again,  that  I  had  controlled  her 
body  with  my  will  so  that  she  obeyed 
me  in  her  sleep,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  there  was  one  mystery  which 
would  remain  unexplained  —  she  nor  I 
could  not  expound  the  secret  of  that 
affinity  which  permitted  our  souls  to 
come  so  closely  in  contact, —  which  had 
drawn  us  together  when  we  were  stran- 
gers and  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 

But  explained  or  not,  it  was  a  blissful 
fact  that  it  was  possible  for  us,  at  times, 
to  commune  with  each  other  —  spirit 
with  spirit  —  untrammeled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  fleshly  limitations. 

From  Elsie's  story,  and  from  a  few 
facts  furnished  me  by  her  sisters,  I  have 
written  out  a  tale  which  forms  the 
sequel  necessary  to  complete  my  per- 
sonal narrative.  That  tale  follows  in 
the  next  chapter.     If  it  be  found  that 


I  have  dwelt  long  and  lovingly  upon 
some  of  the  minor  details,  let  the  deep 
personal  interest  which  I  feel  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  heroine  be  my 
excuse. 


IX. 

DREAMS    AXD    REMEMBRANCES. 

The  lady  was  asleep.  Her  head  rested 
against  a  log,  and  her  feet  projected 
slightly  beyond  the  upper  angle  of  the 
creek  bank.  Her'face  was  in  the  shade 
of  a  trembling  cottonwood  ;  but  the  af- 
ternoon sun,  blinking  down  from  among 
a  few  dry-looking  clouds,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  leave  his  mark  upon  the  pretty 
white  hand  that  had  been  flung  out 
carelessly  to  take  its  chances.  Intrusive 
sleep  had  illy  chosen  his  time  to  call 
upon  the  lady ;  her  position  was  a 
cramped,  uncomfortable  one;  a  half- 
dozen  mosquitoes  had  settled  upon  her 
cheek  and  neck,  and  were  feasting  upon 
her  dainty  flesh  ;  her  fishing  pole  had 
fallen  down  into  the  water,  and  her  hat, 
crouching  mischievously  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  only  awaited  a  laughing 
hint  from  some  playful  breeze  to  plunge 
in  after. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl,  though  every- 
body would  not  think  so.  She  did  not 
look  aerial ;  she  had  none  of  the  willowy 
grace  that  novelists  like  to  babble  about. 
She  was  heavy  and  broad  ;  and  she  had 
thick  black  brows  that  formed  a  single 
line  clear  across  her  forehead,  over- 
shadowing, seemingly,  the  rest  of  her 
face,  and  giving  a  demoniac  cast  to  her 
countenance.  Moreover,  her  complexion 
was  of  that  deep,  deathly  white  that  is 
sometimes  called  yellow.  A  faint  tinge 
of  red  in  her  cheeks  was  all  that  served 
to  keep  back  the  suspicion  of  unhealth- 
fulness. 

Time  glided  by,  and  still  the  lady 
slept.  The  mosquitoes,  over-gorged, 
slipped  away,  while  a  little  breeze  which 
had  come  frolicking  up  the  creek  took 
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the  slumberer  under  his  protection  and 
effectually  shielded  her  from  further 
vampire  assaults.  The  hat,  after  balan- 
cing a  time  between  duty  and  naughti- 
ness, gave  up  its  way  ward  fancy  for  get- 
ting into  the  water,  and  sidling  back 
demurely  a  few  paces  nestled  up  peace- 
fully against  a  stump. 

The  sun  kept  moving  leisurely  on, 
getting  down  after  a  while  among  some 
clouds  that  were  looming  their  heads  up 
briskly,  and  marshaling  themselves  in 
stalwart  array,  as  though  they  meant 
very  shortly  to  parade  the  sky. 

There  is  no  telling  when  the  young 
lady  would  have  roused  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. That  she  awakened  when  she 
did  was  owing  to  the  neighborly  kind- 
ness of  a  friendly  quail,  who,  observing 
that  the  fair  human  biped  seemed  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  the  fact  that  storm 
signals  were  out,  took  it  upon  himself 
to  call  her  attention  to  them  ;  so  he 
came  bounding  merrily  along,  kicking 
over  the  leaves  that  were  in  his  way, 
and  springing  upon  a  chip  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  sleeper,  began  vociferously 
to  announce  "  more  wet."  The  girl 
raised  her  head,  rubbed  her  eyes  and  the 
side  of  her  face  where  the  mosquitoes 
had  been,  took  a  look  at  the  sky  and 
concluded  that  the  bird  was  right  about 
the  weather,  got  up,  peered  around  for 
her  hat,  found  it,  donned  it,  and  forget- 
ting all  about  her  fishing  pole,  started 
homeward. 

She  ascended  a  short,  brown  half-bow 
of  a  path ;  and  when  she  reached  its 
summit,  found  herself  in  the  grave  pres- 
ence of  a  big,  pale  blue,  silent-looking 
house  that  stood  among  the  deepening 
shadows  of  great  oaks  and  elms  like  the 
hidden  castle  of  some  old-time  robber 
knight.  Unwelcomed  yet  unforbidden, 
the  lady  entered  the  house  and  passed 
up  the  stairs.  High  up  from  the  ground, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  building,  jut- 
ting out  boldly  from  the  gray,  blank- 
looking  stone  wall,  was  a  small,  square, 
iron-railed  balcony.    Upon  this  balcony 


were  seated  two  ladies — a  slim,  muscular 
woman  of  about  thirty,  having  a  strong 
and  intellectual  face,  and  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, shorter  and  plumper  than  her 
companion.  One  of  the  ladies  held  a 
spy-glass,  and  both  sat  leaning  upon  the 
railing  and  gazing  at  the  western  sky. 
The  storm  clouds  had  become  disor- 
ganized. One  long,  black,  threatening 
finger  reached  out  warningly  from  the 
southwest  to  beyond  the  zenith ;  one 
ragged,  witch-like  straggler  floated  low 
down  over  the  southern  end  of  the  grove. 
Along  the  western  horizon  extended  a 
great  fluffy  border  of  crimson,  gold,  and 
fleecy  gray  ;  and  here  and  there  along 
this  border  lightning  glimmered,  like 
the  glistening,  waving  banners  of  a  de- 
parting troop.  The  two  girls  on  the 
balcony  sat  silent  as  pictures,  their  im- 
mobile faces  faintly  illumined  with  a 
dark  scarlet  tint  by  the  cloud-shadowed 
sunset.  A  footstep  resounded  behind 
them  ;  the  tall,  narrow  window  swung 
on  its  hinges ;  and  the  lady  who  had 
lately  slumbered  out  in  the  woods  stood 
beneath  the  window's  arch.  Her  eyes 
were  dull  and  heavy,  and  looked  as  if 
they  saw  nothing  of  what  was  before 
them. 

"Why,  Elsie!  "cried  the  younger  of 
the  two  ladies  on  the  balcony,  "  what  is 
the  matter  ? " 

"I  have  been  asleep,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Yes,  I   have  been   watching  you," 
said  the  lady  with  the  spy-glass. 

"  And  I  have  had  a  dream,"  said  Elsie- 
"  A  dream  !     What  was  it  ? " 
"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  man." 
A  dozen  smiles  appeared  simultane- 
ously, in  merry  dimples  upon  the  face 
of  the  younger  maiden. 

"  Who  ?  What  man  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  No  one  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of." 
"  Well,  then  —  "  began  the  girl,  and 
she  paused  expectantly. 

"  I  forgot  that  I  was  a  woman,"  said 
Elsie.  "I  had  no  remembrance  of  my 
own  past  life.  I  had  only  the  thoughts 
of  the  man  that  I  dreamed  I  was,  and 
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only  his  memories.  I  was  riding  a  pony 
away  out  on  a  great  endless-looking 
prairie.  Before  me  was  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle. I  looked  at  them,  and  I  looked  at 
the  sun  as  it  settled  down  towards  some 
dreary,  dry-looking  sand  bluffs  ;  I  looked 
at  the  short  prairie  grass  and  the  few 
scattering  weeds  ;  I  noticed  the  birds 
that  sometimes  flew  past ;  and  all  the 
time  I  was  thinking, —  thinking  of  the 
home  that  I  once  had,  and  of  the  home 
that  I  hoped  to  have  sometime.  I  built  air 
castles  and  tumbled  them  all  down  again 
by  suddenly  remembering  that  my  ap- 
pearance and  surroundings  were  in  sharp 
contrast  with  my  bright-colored  fancies." 

Here  the  younger  of  the  listeners  in- 
terrupted the  speaker  with  a  laugh  and 
a  question. 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  were 
you,  Elsie." 

"I  was  a  slim  man  of  about  middle 
height,"  Elsie  replied.  "  I  had  light 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  blond  moustache 
and  a  Roman  nose.  I  was  coarsely 
dressed  and  very  dusty.  My  name  was 
Quincy  Macintyre.  That  was  the  name 
that  people  called  me  by  in  scraps  of 
conversation  that  passed  between  others 
and  myself  in  my  thoughts." 

"  What  a  conceited  fellow  you  must 
have  been ! "  again  broke  in  the  little 
maiden. 

"Hush,  Bet,"  said  the  elder  of  the 
auditors.  "Don't  you  see  that  you 
ought  not  to  interrupt  her  ?  " 

Bet  subsided  and  looked  grave.  Elsie 
went  on. 

"  O,  it  was  such  a  real,  real  dream. 
The  sun  was  as  bright  as  I  ever  saw  it 
when  awake  ;  I  could  hear  the  cattle 
cropping  the  grass;  I  could  hear  their 
tramping,  and  the  great  sighs  they  gave ; 
I  could  see  the  dust  they  stirred  up  ;  I 
killed  two  or  three  great  green-headed 
ilies  on  the  shoulders  of  my  pony  ;  and 
I  took  my  knife  and  cut  off  a  piece  of 
ragged  leather  from  the  edge  of  my 
saddle  skirts. 

"Just  before  I  awoke,  I  was  looking 


away  off  over  the  prairie  in  the  direction 
of  the  house  that  was  out  of  sight  ;  and 
I  thought  about  supper,  and  of  my 
partner  who  would  meet  me  when  I 
went  home.  Then  my  pony  shied  at  a 
bird,  and  I  awoke  ;  but  I  'm  sleepy  yet  ; 
so  sleepy,  so  sleepy.  O,  Camiola,  help 
me  !  don't  let  me  fall !  " 

The  two  girls  sprang  to  the  side  of 
the  helpless  victim  of  Morpheus,  and 
assisted  her  into  the  nearest  bedroom. 

Several  weeks  later  Bet  and  Camiola 
were  hovering  in  the  dining-room,  —  a 
great,  high,  bare-looking  apartment  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  house, — 
and  listening  to  the  roar  of  a  tempest. 

The  two  girls  sat  by  a  table,  with  a 
dim,  pale  light  between  them.  There 
was  no  fire  in  the  room,  for  the  weather 
was  warm,  although  it  almost  seemed 
chilly  because  of  the  wildness  of  the 
night.  The  windows  were  curtainless. 
Camiola  had  just  deprived  them  of  their 
drapery  that  her  soul  might  hold  closer 
communion  with  that  of  the  storm  king. 
The  rain  dashed  againt  the  glass,  elec- 
trical flashes  showed  sparkling  crystals 
upon  the  upper  panes,  and  gave  glimpses 
of  swaying,  formless  objects  outside. 
The  swashing  of  vines,  the  hiss  of  the 
rain,  the  wild  whistling  of  the  wind,  the 
deep  bass  rumble  of  the  thunder,  made 
Bet  half  afraid  ;  but  Camiola  wanted  no 
better  music,  and  peremptorily  silenced 
Bet's  nervous  attempts  at  conversation. 
At  last  Bet  left  the  room,  and  after  a 
moment  came  back  with  a  book  in  her 
hand.  Camiola's  attention  became  fixed 
upon  her  at  once. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  book  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Off  of  your  desk,"  replied  Bet. 
"May  I  read  it?" 

"Yes." 

Bet  began  to  read,  and  Camiola 
watched  her  with  a  new  interest.  Sud- 
denly Bet  looked  up  startled,  her  eyes 
dilating. 

"  Why,  Cammie,"  she  cried,  "  it 's  the 
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very,  very  same  novel  Elsie  dreamed 
about  ;  the  very  one  which  she  thought 
that  man  she  dreamed  herself  to  be  read 
out  at  a  cattle  ranch  !  " 

"  Is  it  ? "  said  Camiola  grimly. 

"  Yes.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  got  it  today.  That  is  what  I  went 
to  town  for." 

"  You  knew  there  was  such  a  book, 
then." 

"  No  ;  I  just  wondered  if  there  might 
be." 

"Elsie  must  have  read  it  sometime 
long  ago,  and  it  has  come  back  to  her  in 
her  dreams." 

"  That  could  not  be.  The  book  is 
new  ;  it  has  n't  been  out  a  month.  Elsie 
has  n't  been  away  from  home,  and  the 
book  never  came  into  the  house  till  to- 
day." 

Bet  looked  bewildered. 

"  How  could  Elsie  dream  out  that 
story  when  she  never  read  it?"  she 
asked.  "Why,  the  scenes,  the  charac- 
ters, the  names,  everything,  are  just  as 
she  described  them  to  us  last  night !  " 

"  Queer,  is  n't  it  ? "  was  Camiola's 
comment. 

At  this  moment  the  door  leading  to 
an  adjoining  room  was  flung  open,  and 
Elsie  appeared.  She  looked  like  a  tragic 
actress  ;  her  hair  was  loose  and  falling  ; 
her  eyes  had  an  upward  glance  ;  her 
hands  were  clasped  above  her  head  just 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  have  them 
when  asleep. 

"  O,  what  a  dreadful  night !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

The  others  said  nothing,  but  they 
watched  the  girl  with  keen  eyes. 

"  O,  the  lightning,  the  lightning  !  " 
cried  Elsie.  "  How  it  makes  my  head 
ache  !  " 

Bet  sprang  up  to  replace  the  curtain. 

"And  where  I  have  been,"  continued 
Elsie,  "it  was  so  beautiful,  O,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  still,  so  calm  !  The  great  prairie 
spread  out  under  the  moonlight !  The 
long,  white,  lonely  road  where  I  was 
walking!     Above  all,  the  cool,  steady, 
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purposeful  thoughts,  the  sweet,  soul- 
thrilling  emotions  !  O,  it  is  like  heaven 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  dwell  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  man  I  dream  of,  —  to 
feel  his  strong  heart  beat,  to  feel  my 
soul  carried  into  realms  where  there  are 
beautiful  visions  and  ecstatic  hopes  !  " 

She  grew  silent,  and  her  head  drooped 
forward. 

"Tell  us  about  it,  Elsie,"  said  Cami- 
ola in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Elsie,  with  a  start  and  a 
quiver,  for  just  then  the  lightning  pen- 
etrated the  room. 

In  a  moment  she  recovered,  and  press- 
ing her  hands  to  her  eyes,  went  on. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  much  of  my 
thoughts  and  feelings.  I  remember 
them,  but  can  't  find  words  to  express 
them.  I  thought  that  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  prairies ;  that  I  was  going  to 
the  town, —  Rupelle  was  its  name.  I  was 
going  there  to  take  the  cars  — " 

Her  voice  died  into  a  murmur.  At 
this  moment  a  peal  of  thunder  shook 
the  house,  and  at  the  sound  Elsie  ut- 
tered a  wild  scream  and  sprang  forward, 
tottered,  and  sank  limp  and  unconscious 
to  the  floor. 

In  an  instant  Camiola  was  also  upon 
the  floor,  and  had  gathered  the  poor 
girl's  head  up  in  her  arms. 

"  Elsie,  my  sister,  my  own  darling  sis- 
ter !  "  cried  the  elder  girl,  her  stern, 
square  face  softened  with  the  deepest 
sympathy.  Then  turning  to  Bet,  who 
hovered  near,  willing  but  incapable,  she 
cried  in  a  voice  harsh  with  haste  and 
anxiety  :  "  Water,  quick  !  " 

Bet  hastened  to  bring  the  water. 

"  She  is  coming  to  herself  now,"  said 
Camiola.     "  Help  me  raise  her." 

Bet  tugged  till  she  was  red  in  the  face  ; 
and  Elsie  getting  clearer-headed,  and 
perceiving  that  she  was  making  trouble, 
thrust  her  sisters  aside  and  struggled  to 
her  feet  without  aid.  She  still  seemed 
a  little  dazed,  however,  and  suffered 
Camiola  to  lead  her  to  a  couch  in  anoth- 
er room,  where  she  was  as  far  removed 
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as  possible  from  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pest. 

An  hour  later,  Camiola,  leaving  Elsie 
resting  quietly,  went  to  Bet's  bedroom. 

"  Let  me  have  your  atlas,  Bet,"  were 
her  words  as  she  entered  the  room. 

Bet  procured  the  book.  Camiola 
searched  its  pages  till  she  found  what 
she  wanted.  "  Rupelle,  Rupelle,"  she 
repeated  slowly. 

"What  is  Rupelle, —  a  town  or  a  riv- 
er?" asked  Bet. 

"  It 's  the  town  Elsie  dreamed  she 
was  going  to." 

"  O,  Cammie  !  " 

"  I  am  going  to  send  a  letter  there." 

Bet  looked  almost  terrified.  "  Not  to 
— not  to —  "  she  stammered. 

"Not  to  Quincy  Macintyre,"  said 
Camiola.  "  No,  if  there  is  such  a  per- 
son. I  don't  want  to  write  to  him  di- 
rectly." 

"  How  will  you  find  out  anything  ? " 

"  I  will  send  to  Rupelle  for  a  local 
newspaper.  In  it  will  be  the  address  of 
some  one  to  whom  I  can  write." 

Bet  made  no  reply  to  this  ;  and  Cam- 
iola went  away  to  write  her  letter. 

Four  days  later  she  put  a  newspaper 
into  Bet's  hand. 

"Read  this,"  she  said,  indicating  a 
paragraph. 

And  Bet  read : 

We  regretfully  record  in  the  list  of  departures  the 
name  of  Quincy  Macintyre.  He  has  gone  to  Illinois, 
leaving  us  for  good  and  all.  Quincy  was  well  liked 
and  will  be  sadly  missed. 

Bet  looked  up,  her  face  white  with 
surprise  and  vague  misgiving. 

"O,  Cammie,  Cammie!"  she  cried. 
"What  does  it  all  mean  ? " 

Elsie  sat  upon  the  south  porch,  her 
head  rested  against  the  back  of  the  rock- 
ing-chair and  her  eyelids  were  drooping. 
Camiola  came  up  behind  her  and  uttered 
her  name. 

Elsie  started.  "  I  was  almost  asleep," 
she  said  reproachfully. 


"  Sleep  is  getting  to  be  a  vice  with 
you,"  said  Camiola. 

"I  know  it  is." 

"  And  your  dreams— they  are  all  upon 
one  subject ;  that  troubles  me." 

"  You  think  that  my  reason  is  in  dan- 
ger? 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  danger  is,  for 
I  don't  understand  what  it  is  that  ails 
you;  but  I  dread  something." 

"  I  feel  no  bad  effects,  only— I  can 
think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  thought  that 
the  man  you  dream  of  may  be  a  real — a 
living — person  ? " 

Elsie  colored.  After  a  moment  she 
said,  "  Yes,  I  have  thought  so  ;  and  I 
have  hoped  that  I  might  meet  him." 

"Elsie!" 

"Don't  be  shocked,  Cammie.  You 
know  dreams  are  said  to  be  prophetic 
sometimes.  If  they  ever  are,  then  it 's 
possible  I  shall  meet  a  man  some  day 
who  will  tell  me  of  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences such  as  my  dream-man  has." 

Camiola  went  into  the  house,  and  a 
little  later  reappeared  with  a  magazine 
in  her  hand.  This  she  handed  to  her 
sister,  calling  her  attention  to  an  article 
entitled  "Psyche's  Wanderings."  Elsie 
proceeded  to  read  the  article,  while  Cam- 
iola sat  down  on  the  steps  and  waited. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Elsie  looked  up 
from  her  reading.  "  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  that,"  she  said.  "  Surely 
it  can  't  be  possible." 

Camiola  made  no  direct  reply.  "  Tell 
me  your  last  dream,"  she  said.  "Tell 
me  every  particular  of  it." 

Elsie  mused  awhile ;  then  she  shut 
her  eyes,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  low 
voice  full  of  tender  intonations. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  she  said,  "  What 
I  have  told  you  is  but  a  very  brief  out- 
line of  my  dream.  It  would  take  days 
to  tell  it  all.  One  thinks  much  faster 
than  he  can  talk  ;  and  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  what  it  would  take  hours  to  de- 
scribe. In  my  dream  I  seemed  to  be 
reviewing  the  whole  of  my  past  life  — 
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of  Quincy's  past,  I  mean  — and  scenes 
and  incidents  floated  before  my  vision 
like  a  series  of  rapidly  moving  pictures. 
When  the  pictures  had  all  vanished  and 
I  came  to  myself  again,  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  a 
life — a  history  as  different  from  my  own 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  new 
world  into  which  I  was  admitted  last 
night  has  kept  me  busy  thinking  and 
wondering  all  day ;  and  it  will  fill  my 
mind  for  weeks  to  come." 

"You  must  prepare  to  believe 
Psyche's  Wanderings,"  said  Camiola. 

It  was  a  sunny  morning.  Bees  were 
humming  among  the  flowers  ;  hens  were 
cackling  in  sjome  area  of  their  own,  back 
amid  the  trees ;  little  birds  were  rejoi- 
cing all  over  the  grove.  Within  doors 
two  of  the  three  sisters  were  bestirring 
themselves  at  household  tasks,  when 
Elsie  came  down  stairs,  more  hastily 
than  was  her  wont,  and  sought  out  Cam- 
iola. 

"  O,  Cammie  !  "  she  cried,  "  he  is  com- 
ing— he  is  coming  to  Courandale.  He 
received  a  letter — a  letter  with  but  one 
word  in  it.    Who  sent  him  that  letter  ? " 

"  I  sent  it  to  him,"  said  Camiola. 

In  the  dusk  of  evening,  a  carriage 
halted  just  within  the  limits  of  the  silent, 
wind-swept  town.  It  halted  but  for  a 
moment,  and  then  moved  forward  again 


hesitatingly  two   or  three  times,  stop- 
ping every  rod  or  two. 

"You  may  wake  her  now,  Bet,"  said 
the  lady  who  was  driving. 

There  was  a  slight  commotion  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  carriage,  and  then  Elsie 
Bell's  voice  asked,  in  tones  indicative  of 
some  alarm,  "Where  am  I  ?" 

"You  are  in  the  carriage,"  said  her 
elder  sister.     "  Don't  you  remember  ? " 

"  O,  yes ;  I  thought  I  was  in  the  libra- 
ry." 

"  In  the  library !  " 

"Yes;  the  Courandale  public  library." 

Camiola  immediately  urged  her  horses 
forward,  without  further  hesitation,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
library  building. 

"I  understand  now,"  said  Elsie, "  Quin- 
cy  —  QuincyMacintyre  is  in  there." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Camiola.  "Will  you 
go  in  to  see?" 

"  Yes — no — yes — oh,  I  am  afraid  !  " 

"  Shall  Bet  and  I  go  in  with  you  ? " 

"No,  no;  I  must  see  him  alone  first. 
Wait  for  me." 

"  Can  you  control  yourself  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  feel  brave  now.  Wait 
for  me  ;  and  don't  be  impatient  if  I  am 
gone  some  time  —  no  harm  can  come  to 
me." 

She  drew  her  veil  and  cloak  tightly 
about  her,  and  went  upstairs  to  meet 
Quincy  —  and  her  fate. 

F.  W.  Cotton. 
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WHEN  ETERNITY  SPEAKS. 

AST   the   gateway   of    the   city   I   had   wandered   at   the    noon    of 

night, 
Held  from  sleep  by  thoughts  that  stung  me,  visions  that  absorbed 

my  inward  sight. 

Love   and    hate,  revenge   and   pity,  hot   ambition,  and   the  lust    of 
gain, 
All  these  passions  locked  within  me,  poured  a  liquid  fire  through  every  vein. 

Heedless  of  the  night's  weird  beauty,  step  by  step  I  climbed  the  rocky  street, 
Till  the  town,  all  dipt  in  slumber,  melted  into  silence  at  my  feet. 

Thinking,  dreaming,  lost  in  fancy,  lingered  I  upon  the  lofty  hill, 
And  above  me,  golden-fretted,  hung  the  vaulted  sky,  serene  and  still. 

O  the  stars,  in  sleepless  glory,  wheeled  along  the  heavens,  deep  and  vast, 
Shining  on  the  world  so  calmly,  as  the  stars  have  shone  for  ages  past. 

But  so  deeply  had  I  pondered  that  my  spirit  was  immersed  in  self, 

And  the  stars,  I  did  not  see  them,  blinded  as  I  was  by  thoughts  of  pelf. 

0  my  longings,  hopes,  illusions,  leaping  upward  from  my  burning  mood, 
Blotted  out,  like  golden  vapors,  every  star  that  lit  the  solitude. 

"  Surely  I  shall  win,"  I  muttered.     "  Fighting  single-handed  and  alone, 

1  will  mount  the  heights  of  glory,  making  life's  divinest  gifts  my  own. 

"  Fame's  enchanted  fruit   I  '11   plunder,  tasting  man's   applause  and   woman's 

love, —  " 
Here  I  stopped,  for  looking  upward,  suddenly  I  marked  the  sky  above. 

Then, —  I  know  not  how  it  happened, —  but  I  trembled,  as  the  stars  I  saw, 
And  my  spirit  shook  within  me,  silenced  by  a  mystic  sense  of  awe. 

Such  a  weird,  ironic  laughter  seemed  to  pass  from  distant  star  to  star, 
As  like  things  of  life  they  watched  me,  mocking  at  my  ardor  from  afar. 

Almost  I  could  hear  them  speaking.    "Ah,"  they  said,  "this  mortal,  he  is  bold; 
But  we  know  the  end,"  they  whispered.  "  We  have  seen,  for  we  are  very  old. 

"Is  he  then  so  hot  and  eager?     Let  him  rave,  so  others  laugh  and  weep! 
Ay !  for  ages  men  have  struggled,  but,  as  he  will,  at  the  end  they  sleep. 

"So  it  is,"  the  stars  said  softly.     "So  they  flash,  the  little  lives  of  men, 
Out  of  darkness  into  darkness,  from  the  mist  into  the  mist  again." 

Half  ashamed,   I  knelt  in  silence,  till  I  fancied  as  I  watched  the  sky, 
That  I  looked  at  the  Eternal,  and  we  spoke  together,  eye  to  eye. 
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Love  and  hope,  renown,  ambition,  O  how  small,  how  trifling  these  became, 
As  the  stars,  with  long  white  fingers,  pointed,  mocking,  at  my  heart  of  flame. 

"Old,  so  old  are  we,"  they  whispered.     "Have  we  not  thro'  vast,  uncounted 

years 
Looked  upon  the  strife  of  mortals,  listened  to  the  laughter  and  the  tears  ? 

"We  beheld  great  Alexander  marching  to  subdue  a  mighty  world, 
Till  at   death's  weird   call   he  vanished,  and   his   blood-stained   banner  it    was 
furled. 

"Tho'  he  made  the  earth  to  tremble  as  he  swept  on  his  triumphant  course, 
Strangely  as  a  dream,  O  mortal,  faded  he  and  his  embattled  force. 

"Alexander  was  forgotten;  soon  his  very  kingdom  passed  away. 
But  we  live,"  the  stars  said  softly,  "we  exist  forever  and  a  day. 

"And  we  looked  on  Cleopatra  as  she  kept  her  state  beside  the  Nile, 
Snaring  Anthony  the  Roman  in  the  meshes  of  her  love-lit  smile. 

"Even  she,  whose  peerless  beauty  played  upon  the  hearts  of  mighty  kings, 
In  a  day  her  dream  was  ended,  and  she  met  the  fate  of  mortal  things. 

"As  the  pearl  she  drank  at  Tarsus  melted  in  the  acid  of  her  cup, 
So  at  last  in  time's  deep  chasm  Cleopatra's  self  was  yielded  up. 

"Cleopatra,  lovely  Iras,  all  the  ladies  of  her  brilliant  train, 

Swiftly  they  became  as  nothing;  but,"  the  stars  said  softly,  "  we  remain. 

"We  beheld  impurpled  Caesar  fighting  at  the  head  of  all  his  host, 

He,  the  soldier,  statesman,  scholar,  he,  whose  genius  was  a  people's  boast. 

"Step  by  step  he  climbed  to  glory,  till,  upon  the  summit  of  his  fame 
Suddenly  the  dagger  pierced  him,  and  he  dwindled  to  an  empty  name. 

"  So  in  swift  unending  sequence  do  these  restless  mortals  rise  and  fall ; 
But  we  look  unmoved  upon  them,  for,"  the  stars  said,  "  we  outlast  them  all. 

"We  have  watched  the  fate  of  nations,  seen  majestic  kingdoms  wax  and  wane, 
Looked  on  towns  that  rose  and  flourished,  growing  mighty  but  to  fall  again. 

"We  beheld  remote  Palmyra,  city  of  the  ancient  Eastern  lands, 
Seeming,  in  its  magic  beauty,  a  mirage  amid  the  shining  sands. 

"Ay!  mirage  in  truth,  O  mortal;  even  so  it  melted  and  was  gone, 
Disappeared  each  lofty  palace  and  the  minarets  we  looked  upon. 

"  Now,  where  great  Palmyra  glittered,  stands  a  broken  column  here  and  there, 
Ruins  where  the  jackal  wanders  and  the  stealthy  lion  makes  his  lair. 

"We  beheld  embattled  Hellas,  lighted  Carthage  in  its  golden  prime, 
Saw  the  storied  gates  of  Mizpah  ere  they  crumbled  to  the  touch  of  time. 

"  Shone  we  upon  Tyre  and  Sardis,  on  the  sculptured  gods  of  ancient  Thebes} 
Ay  !  on  Babylon,  the  splendid,  and  its  temples  and  its  hanging  glebes. 
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"  Now  is  Babylon  dismantled,  and  the  walls  of  Mizpah  are  as  not, 
And  the  grim  Egyptian  idols  lie  discrowned,  dishonored,  and  forgot. 

"Old,  so  old   are   we,"  the  stars   said.      "We   beheld   the  earth   when  it    was 

young, 
When  a  fiery  ball  of  lava,  seething,  in  the  central  air  it  hung. 

"Saw  the  world  thro'  countless  aeons,  slowly  shaping  to  a  rounded  sphere, 
When,  or  ever  man  existed,  hoary  monsters   wallowed  in  the   mere. 

"  Man,"  they  laughed,  tho'   half  in  pity,  "  man  is  but  the  creature  of  a  day, 
But  a  spark,  a  bit  of  pollen,  born  to  perish  and  to  pass  away. 

"  Man  is  but  a  dream,"  they  told  me,  as  I  lingered  in  the  night  alone  ; 
"But,"  they  whispered,  very  softly,  "we  are  ancient  as  the  Great  Unknown." 

Nelly  Booth  Simmons. 
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THE  PETALED  THORN. 


Sin  is  a  crimson  rose 

Petaled  upon  a  thorn, 

Whose  beauty  fairest  glows 
In  its  first  morn. 


But  soon  (dost  know  how  soon?) 

Its  petals  fall  apart  ; 
And  comes  the  high,  hot  noon 

To  scorch  its  heart. 


The  bloom  dies  in  a  day  ; 

Yet  petals,  fair  at  morn, 
Leave  as  they  fall  away, 

One  deathless  thorn. 


Ella  Higginson. 
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FAMOUS    PAINTINGS   OWNED   ON   THE    WEST   COAST.     XII. 

GEROME'S      "SWORD    DANCE."       OWNED    BY    THE    CROCKER    ESTATE. 


Of  an  elder  day  than  Vibert  and 
Zamacoi's,  though  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  is  Gerome,  great  because  of  the 
multitude  of  famous  paintings  he  has 
done,  great  in  the  judgment  of  artists 
and  public  alike,  professor  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  since  1863. 

Hamerton  speaks  of  him  as  "pleasant 
in  manners,  while  indomitable  in  will," 
notes  that  his  "skill  as  a  draughtsman 
is  superior  to  his  art  as  a  colorist,"  and 
praises  his  "great  dramatic  power,  which 
he  can  hold  under  complete  control  ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  fascinations  of  his 
pictures  is  said  to  be  the  absolute  cool- 
ness with  which  he  treats  his  impas- 
sioned or  terrible  subjects." 

Jean  Leon  Gerome,  son  of  a  jeweler, 
was  born  at  Vesoul,  May  11,  1824.  At 
seventeen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Paul 
Delaroche,  and  two  years  later  entered 
the  Beaux  Arts.  In  1844  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  in  1847  he  exhibited  his  first 
salon  picture,  "A  Young  Greek  Man 
and  Woman  Setting  Cocks  to  Fight," 
showing  thus  early  a  bent  of  mind  that 
Sarah  Tytler  calls,  "  A  decided  prefer- 
ence for  incidents  either  in  themselves 
horrible  or  morally  repulsive."  This 
painting  gained  a  medal  of  the  third 
class,  and  he  won  one  of  the  second 
class  the  following  year. 

In  1855,  at  the  age  of  31,  he  exhibited 
the  picture  that  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  career  certain,  "The  Age  of 
Augustus  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ," 
a   large  historical    allegory,  which  was 


bought  by  the  French  government.  A 
medal  of  the  second  class,  and  a  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  were  the  out- 
ward signs  of  his  success. 

In  1853,  and  again  in  1856,  he  jour- 
neyed to  the  Orient,  and  filled  his  mind 
with  the  many  pictures  of  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  life  that  he  afterwards  put  on 
canvas. 

His  appointment,  in  1863,  as  professor 
of  painting  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
has  been  mentioned,  and  in  1865  he  was 
made  an  Academician.  The  Exposition 
year,  1867,  gave  Gerome  a  grand  medal, 
and  made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

To  give  a  list  of  Gerome's  best  paint- 
ings is  hardly  necessary.  Everybody 
that  cares  for  such  things  at  all  can 
make  up  the  list  from  his  own  memory, 
and  any  list  given  by  another  will  be 
likely  to  leave  out  the  prime  favorite. 
Some  are  impressed  by  the  terrible 
ones,  "  The  Duel  after  the  Masked  Ball,"" 
"The  Death  of  Caesar,"  "Pollice  Verso,"" 
"Ave,  Caesar,  Imperator,"  and  "The 
Last  Prayer."  Others  like  the  wild 
rush  of  the  horses  in  "  The  Circus  Max- 
imus,"  the  sensuous  beauty  of  "Cleo- 
patra Brought  before  Caesar,"  and  the 
rich  detail  of  "  Alcibiades  at  the  House 
of  Aspasia."  Still  others  fancy  the 
Cairo  street  scenes  and  other  Oriental 
subjects,  while  there  are  those  that  take 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  graceful  pose, 
the  floating  drapery,  and  the  slanting; 
sunlight,  in  "  The  Sword  Dance." 
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THE  CATARACT  BIRDS. 

THE  wild  Yosemite  Valley 
Are  the  palace-chambers  of  Atlas. 
He  gave  to  his  mist-robed  daughters 
That  hall  of  the  winds  and  waters 

A  myriad  years  ago  ; 
And  they  dwell  there,  white  and  immortal, 
Tall  cataract  queens,  and  their  tresses 
Of  rain  fall  streaming  forever 
To  their  feet  afloor  in  the  river, 

Two  hundred  fathoms  below. 


Only  the  wraiths  of  the  desert 

Make  home  there,  at  peace  with  the  Titans, 

Only  the  gods  of  the  mountain, 

The  children  of  cavern  and  fountain, 

People  that  solitude  old  ; 
Eor  the  hearts  of  men  sink  within  them, 
Too  weak  for  the  terrible  greatness, 
And  no  boasting  words  ever  come  there, 
And  thought  waits  doubting  and  dumb  there, 

And  feeling  trembles  untold. 

The  dizzy  heights  and  the  grandeurs, 
The  marvelous  pomp  and  the  glory, 
Are  alone  with  the  kindred  that  love  them, 
With  the  trees  below  and  above  them, 

The  winds  and  the  waterfalls, 
And  the  birds  that  sing  by  the  river;  — 
And  the  bird-songs  out  of  the  tumult 
Enchant  as  they  ripple  and  rally, 
And  the  mighty  soul  of  the  valley 

Throbs  where  their  melody  calls. 

For  the  long  white  sheets  of  the  torrents 
Down  the  headlong  scarp  of  the  canon 
That  sweep  in  plunges  of  thunder 
At  a  puff  fly  streaming  asunder 

And  flash  into  whispering  spray  ; 
And  the  truce  of  the  wind  and  water 
Is  the  turn  of  the  birds  and  their  chorus 
That  thrills  in  sweet  allegrettoes 
Through  the  chaparral  up  from  the  meadows, 

Till  the  gust  in  the  glen  dies  away. 
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On  his  throne  El  Capitan  listens, 
The  awful  Brothers  stand  dreaming, 
And  towering  silent  and  solemn, 
Cathedral  and  Sentinel  column 

Their  summits  hide  in  the  sky  ; 
But  the  snow-nymphs  of  the  Sierras, 
Nevada^  and  Tears-of-tbe-Virgin, 
The  Bridal  Veil,  and  the  Vernal, 
On  the  rocks  hold  revel  eternal 

And  mock  as  the  years  go  by. 

O  fierce  in  the  pools  of  the  Merced 
Is  the  dance  of  the  beautiful  giants  ! 
O  soft,  in  maiden  disorder, 
Their  white  feet  sprinkle  its  border 

When  the  wind  of  the  West  comes  home  ! 
And  again,  in  the  lull  of  the  tumult, 
Swell  the  songs  by  the  cliff-walled  river, 
And  their  strains  of  warbling  gladness 
Are  spells  in  the  mansion  of  madness, 

A  dream  in  the  chamber  of  foam. 

Every  day,  interluding  forever, 
The  bird-notes  trill  in  the  valley, 
And  loud  from  its  battlement-windows 
Roar  down  in  sudden  crescendoes 

Yosemite's  great  cascades ; 
And  between  the  song  and  the  thunder 
The  mountain  music  of  ages, 
In  turns  of  sweetness  and  terror 
Chimes  along  the  mighty  Sierra 

Its  matins  and  serenades. 

O  Valley  of  Time  with  your  voices 
From  the  steeps  of  Eternity  falling! 
Death  and  Life  behind  and  before  us, 
With  your  storm-tones  weird  and  sonorous, 

Your  cries  never  uttered  in  words  ! 
Love's  linnets  are  chanting  among  you; 
And  loud,  every  hour,  for  your  Maker 
Shout  on,  as  ye  may,  but  as  often 
The  clang  of  your  trumpets  must  soften 

And  wait  for  the  song  of  His  birds. 

Theron  Brown. 
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BUTTERFLIES  THAT  COME  TO  TOWN. 


I  am  afraid  that  there  is  not  much  in- 
genuity exercised  by  California  boys  in 
naming  the  butterflies  that  they  meet. 
Vanessa  Antiopa,  the  large,  brownish, 
black-winged,  yellow-bordered  butterfly, 


VANESSA    ANTIOPA,    "  BLACK  JAP  " 

seems  to  be  the  variety  that  impresses 
boys  about  as  much  as  any.  I  once  saw 
a  boy  emptying  a  little  wagon  of  sand 
or  ashes,  and  I  questioned  him  about 
boys'  names  for  butterflies.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  other 
kind  of  butterfly  ? "  I  asked. 

"No,  all  I  know  's  the  black  Jap,"  re- 
sponded the  youngster. 

The  "black  Jap,"  of  course,  is  Vanes- 
sa Antiopa,  for  she  appears  in  town 
sometimes.  Another  little  fellow,  speak- 


ing of  her,  called  her  the  "Japanese" 
butterfly. 

One  obliging  youngster  informed  me 
that  the  boys  called  the  Painted  Ladies 
Pyrantels    cardui,  "  Reddies,"  and  <t  the 
big,    red     butterflies,    by 
sv        which   I  understood   \Da- 
~\      nais     Ai'cJiippus,      "red 
'■jfe  chaps."      "They  call  them 
'yellies,'"    he   said,  refer- 
ring I  suppose,  to  Colias. 
"  Yellies  ? "  I  repeated. 
"  Yes  'm  ;    that 's   what 
we  call  them,"  reaffirmed 
/the  little  fellow. 

Another  smaller  boy,  one  of  a 
group  of  four  tots  crossing  a  hill, 
bound  for  groceries,  answered  me 
"  I  don't  know  what  we  call  'em 
a-tall,"  and  the  youngest  of  the 
group  gazed  at  me  with  four  fin- 
gers in  her  mouth. 


MELIT.EA    PHAETON". 


"Butterflies?"  said  a  very  noticeably 
dirty  little  Irish  girl,  who  was  one  of 
my  cronies,  "D'ye  mean  'Japs?" 

Vanessa  Antiopa  has  evidently  hand- 
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DANAIS    ARCHIPPCS,    THE    MONARCH,    "RED  JAP. 


ed  over  her  name  "Jap,"  to  a  number 
of  the  larger  butterflies. 

"That 's  a  red  Jap,"  one  of  a  group 
of  boys  informed  me,  as  a  big  Danais 
Archippus  flew  up. 

From  this,  I  concluded  that  either  my 
other  boy  informant  had  been  mistaken, 
or  my  ears  had  deceived  me,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  him  say  "chaps,"  in- 
stead of  "Japs." 

"Swallow-tail  Jap,"  "White  Jap,"  and 
"  Mountain  Jap,"  were  three  other 
names  given  me  by  boys,  though  which 
butterfly  is  entitled  to  the  latter  name 
I  know  not.  But  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  "Jap"  when  applied  to  butterflies, 
the  boys  have  usually  given  me  but  lit- 
tle information,  though  two  youths  told 
me  that    Vanessa  Antiopa,  the"Japan- 


PYRAMEIS    CARDUI,    "THE    PAINTED    LADY,"—  "  REDDY 


ese  butterfly,"  is  eaten  by  the  Japanese  ! 
Such  information  from  such  a  source 
must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
"  Double  Jack  "  was  a  negro  boy's  name 
for  V.  Antiopa. 

I  once  found  a  couple  of  little  boys 
playing  with  a  ball.  The  older  boy  was 
not  more  than  nine,  I  should  think,  yet 
when  I  asked  my  question,  he  stood  up 
like  a  man  and  recited  a  list  after  this 
fashion  :  "  There  's  Red  Japs,  Yellow 
Japs,  Black  Japs,  Canary  Japs,  Bull's 
Eye." 

One  would  have  thought  him  saying 
a  lesson  at  school.  He  told  me  one  kind 
of  butterfly, —  he  thought  the  little  blue 
ones, —  were  "Blue-jays." 

A  very  bright,  pleasing  little  fellow 
he  proved  to  be,  bent  on  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  himself,  I  should 
think,  possibly,  and  I  believe 
from  the  momentary  glimpse  I 
had  of  his  trousers  that  there 
were  a  number  of  burrs  and 
things  adhering  to  them,  owing 
to  his  scuffling  after  that  ball. 
His  ideas  of  the  lower  creatures 
were  somewhat  mixed,  however, 
for,  looking  into  my  tin  and  see- 
ing a  few  little  slugs  therein,  he 
asked  in  all  good  faith,  "Are 
them  butterflies?" 
Caterpillars,  he  meant, perhaps. 
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A  little  boy  whom  I  found  swinging 
under  a  eucalyptus  tree,  and  who  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  told  me  that 
those  butterflies  that  have  "  nice,  smooth 
wings  "  are  called  "  Elvet  Japs,"  With 
some  explanation  I  made  out  that  Va- 
nessa Antiopa  was  meant,  and  that  what 
the  boy  intended  to  say  was,  "Velvet 
Japs,"  rather  an  appropriate  name  for 
the  dark-winged  Vanessa. 

I  met  three  of  the  dirtiest  imps  in  cre- 
ation once  on  a  dusty  road  upon  the  hill. 
Butterflies  evidently  had  suffered  at 
their  hands.  One  boy  confessed  to  hav- 
ing ''torn  up"  a  Monarch  on  the  day  I 
met  him,  and  I  was  informed  of  butter- 
flies generally,  "  Some  of  the  fellows  by 
my  house  burns  'em  up." 

But  a  really  helpful  youngster,  who 
would  give  me  all  the  aid  in  his  power 
to  assist  me  out  of  my  supposed  state 
of  ignorance  as  to  butterfly  nomencla- 
ture, informed  me,  "When  the  cigarette- 
pictures  come  in,  I  think  you  will  find 
out  all  their  names." 

Wise  boy !  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  looking  there.  What  a  thing 
it  is  to  know  where  to  go  for  knowledge  ! 
But  there  was  one  fault  in  his  directions. 
He  did  not  state  when  the  cigarette- 
pictures  would  "  come  in."  Did  he  sup- 
pose that  I  knew  ? 

Who  would  have  thought  of  associa- 
ting butterflies  with  so  vile  things  as 
cigarettes  ?  Not  old  Latimer,  certainly. 
He  evidently  thought  that  the  butter- 
flies of  his  century  were  better  creatures 
than  some  of  the  men.  "  What  ado  was 
there  made  in  London,"  says  old  Lati- 
mer, "  at  a  certain  man  because  he  sayd, 
and  indede  at  that  time  on  a  just  cause  : 
'  Burgesses,'  quod  he,  'nay,  butterflies  ! ' 
And  yet  would  God  they  were  no  worse 
than  butterflies.  Butterflyes  do  but 
theyre  nature  ;  the  butterflye  is  not  cov- 
etous, is  not  gredye  of  other  men's 
goods,     ...     is  not  mercilesse." 

How  surprised  would  the  old  divine 
have  been,  I  trow,  to  hear  a  California 
boy  associate  a  "  butterflye  "  with  cigar- 

Voi..  xxii — >V 


ettes !  Bad  tempers  some  butterflies 
have,  though,  in  spite  of  Latimer's  rec- 
ommendation. I  wonder  if  he  had  ever 
seen  two  of  the  supposedly  good  creat- 
ures fight  ?  They  do  such  a  thing  some- 
times. A  little  girl  once  brought  me  a 
glass  jar  containing  two  Papilio  Asteri- 
as,  "Swallow-tail  butterflies."  The  two 
butterflies  got  into  a  quarrel  with  each 
other  before  the  day  was  over,  and  hit 
each  other  viciously  with  their  wings. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  feel  as 
cross  as  they  did,  if  I  were  in  captivity  ; 
I  am  not  blaming  them  particularly, 
only  instancing  the  fact  as  a  proof  that 
butterflies,  too,  are  not  quite  perfect. 

Danais  Archippus,  the  "Milkweed  but- 
terfly," the  "  Monarch,"  the  "  Red  Jap, 
often  appear  in  town.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, or  in  October,  I  once  found  a  Mon- 
arch so  intent  on  a  blue  larkspur  in  the 
front  yard,  as  to  allow  me  to  touch  his 
tawny  wings  with  my  fingers.  He  would 
not  be  caught,  though,  but  sailed  slow- 
ly away  to  a  blue  periwinkle-flower  near 
by.  As  late  as  November  6,  I  saw  an 
Archippus  paying  attention  to  the  red- 
and-white  fuchsia.  Archippus  does  not 
seem  to  be  utterly  dismayed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  November  23  I  have 
found  Archippus  with  a  Junonia  and  a 
number  of  "  Painted  Ladies  "  about  the 
mignonette  and  roses  of  the  cemetery, 
several  miles  north  of  Oakland.  I  think 
that  Archippus  does  not  quite  vanish 
all  winter  long.  I  know  that  about  the 
twenty-fifth  of  January  he  has  come  to 
our  front  gate,  and  the  twentieth  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  on  a  business  street,  I  per- 
ceived the  "  Monarch  "  flying  above  me. 

The  Monarch  has  his  troubles,  inci- 
dental to  appearance  about  town.  He 
cannot  bring  small  boys  under  his 
sway.  If  the  Monarch  were  a  wise  per- 
son he  would  stay  in  the  country.  In 
town  districts  he  comes  to  grief,  like 
many  another  country  lad.  Out  on  the 
hill  I  met  one  day  a  small  boy  whom  I 
had  encountered  before  during  hunts 
for  insects.     He  and  another  boy  were 
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gathering  the  unfortunate  butterflies  ; 
the  former  youth  allowed  me  to  see  what 
luck  the  two  youngsters  had  had. 

"Show  it  to  her,"  he  commanded  the 
second  boy,  and  I  was  given  a  peep  in- 
to the  paper,  in  which,  alas  !  I  saw  a  big 
butterfly,  alive,  but  a  prisoner.  To  the 
best  of  my  remembrance  now  it  was 
the  Monarch,  and  one  of  the  small 
boys  informed  me  that  the  butterflies 
caught  were  to  adorn  the  walls  of  home. 
I  believe  the  plan  was  to  stick  Danais 
on  the  wall  with  a  pin.  Poor  fellow ! 
I  suppose  he  perished  miserably  long 
ago. 

It  seems  to  me  useless,  usually,  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  small  boy.  He  will 
no  more  listen  to  entreaties,  generally, 
than  would  that  individual  whom  Aris- 
tophanes mentions,  saying,  "  But  when- 
ever any  one  supplicated  him,  he  used 
to  bend  his  head  down  in  this  way  and 
say,  '  You  are  boiling  a  stone.' ,: 

Papilio  Turnus,  the  "Tiger  Swallow- 
tail," magnificent  in  yellow  and  black, 
I  once  found  lying  dead  on  our  front 
walk  ;  and  I  think  a  certain  June  I  saw 
another  one  of  these  swallow-tails  fly 
over  our  back  yard.  Once,  too,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  black  butterfly,  —  I  think  Pa- 
pilio Philenor, —  fluttering  over  the  lark- 
spur in  the  front  yard,  the  only  time  I 
ever  noticed  this  butterfly  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  common  Papilio  Asterias, 
the  swallow-tail  butterfly,  the  caterpillar 
of  which  eats  fennel,  is,  of  course,  a  fre- 
quent flyer  about  town-gardens,  being 
often  brought  up  from  caterpillar-hood 
in  town.  In  the  early  part  of  June  I 
have  found  on  the  fennel  near  a  certain 
apple-tree  in  this  yard,  the  dark-tuber- 
cled,  white-banded  young  larvae  of  Pa- 
pilio Asterias,  the  larvae  looking  very 
different  from  their  future  appearance 
as  mature,  green,  black-banded,  yellow- 
horned,  fearfully-perfumed  caterpillars ; 
but  the  children  of  this  swallow-tail  be- 
come green  with  age. 

It  is  wonderful  how  fast  one  of  these 
half-grown  caterpillars  can  eat  fennel. 


He  begins  at  the  outer  end  of  a  fine  leaf, 
and  it  goes  down  his  mouth  so  rapidly 
that  you  are  surprised.  It  is  like  a  boy 
putting  a  stick  of  candy  straight  down 
his  throat,  hardly  pausing  to  bite.  The 
caterpillar  has  to  keep  his  feet  budging 
along  backward  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  his  mouth. 

I  have  raised  the  "  Red  Admiral,"  and 
some  Grapta  butterflies  in  this  town- 
yard,  but  I  fed  them  on  nettles  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  I  have,  I  believe, 
never  seen  either  kind  of  butterflies 
voluntarily  enter  this  place.  These  but- 
terflies live  more  in  the  outskirts,  being 
country  folks.  Lovely,  lilac-colored, 
brown-and-yellow-marked  chrysalides  of 
Melitcea  Chalcedon,  that  beautiful  na- 
tive of  our  State,  have  opened  in  this 
back-yard,  yet  I  had  brought  the  cater- 
pillars here,  and  the  winged  beauties 
never  deigned  to  linger  long.  The  cat- 
erpillars of  these  butterflies  are  dark, 
bearing  seven  rows  of  spines.  The 
three  side-rows  are  black,  but  the  row 
on  top  consists  of  eight  yellow  spines. 
And,  ah,  the  chrysalis  !  That  is  beauti- 
ful, but  not  more  beautiful  than  the  but- 
terfly itself,with  its  black  wings  checked 
with  yellow  and  dotted  with  red. 

But  the  queer  feature  of  Melit&a 
Chalcedon  is  her  friendliness.  Give  her 
your  hand,  a  while  after  she  has  emerged 
from  her  cocoon,  and  she  will  walk  up 
your  arm  to  your  shoulder.  The  little 
feet  cling  to  you,  and  the  black  wings 
show  their  beautiful  red  dots,  and  Meli- 
taea  trusts  you  as  if  she,  in  her  simpli- 
city, feels  that  there  cannot  possibly  be 
a  human  being  in  this  new  world  who 
would  injure  or  pain  a  butterfly. 

Try  this  sort  of  familiarity  once  with 
our  most  common  butterfly,  the  "  Paint- 
ed Lady."  Just  try  it !  Such  flutter- 
ing, such  rustling,  such  determination 
to  fly  out  of  the  tin  before  that  dreadful 
human  hand  can  come  near  !  Whereas 
the  Melitaea  butterfly  might  have  grate- 
fully accepted  your  hand  as  a  sort  of 
ladder,  and  climbed  up  it  from  the  tin's 
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depths,  this  new  Painted  Lady  flouts 
you,  and  scorns  you,  and  on  her  own 
four  wings  scurries  off  to  the  nearest 
window,  where,  upon  approach,  she 
threatens  to  be  driven  entirely  out  of 
her  wits  if  you  do  not  instantly  set  her 
outdoors.  And  all  this  when,  as  yet, 
she  does  not  know  by  experience  that 
there  are  such  things  in  the  world  as 
cats,  and  spider-webs,  and  butterfly- 
nets  ! 

The  Painted  Lady  maintains  her  lack 
of  trustfulness  throughout  life,  I  pre- 
sume. After  a  certain  Monday  washing 
had  been  gathered  in,  a  spider  thought 
to  make  use  of  the  empty  line,  and  so 
hung  a  big  web  on  it.  Going  forth  on 
Tuesday,  I  found  in  the  web  a  Painted 
Lady.  She  was  almost  a  wreck.  One 
hind  wing  was  gone,  the  other  and  one 
fore  wing  torn.  Yet  life  was  dear  to 
her,  and  she  fluttered  her  release.  I 
gave  it  to  her,  for,  like  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha,  insect-observers  "are  not 
bound  to  inquire  whether  the  afflicted, 
fettered,  and  oppressed,  whom  they  meet 
upon  the  road  are  brought  to  that  situ- 
ation by  theirfaults  or  their  misfortunes. 
It  is  their  part  to  assist  them  under  op- 
pression, and  to  regard  their  suffer- 
ings." 

Nevertheless,  my  Lady  after  being  re- 
leased treated  me  with  as  much  lack  of 
confidence  as  did  ever  freed  captives 
treat  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Fig- 
ure. 

As  to  Melit&a  Chalcedon,  probably 
her  confidence  in  others  may  not  con- 
tinue through  life,  but  a  youth  was  once 
commenting  to  me  on  the  tameness  of 
this  butterfly,  as  he  met  with  her  in  the 
canons  north  of  here. 

"  I  can  go  along  and  pick  them  off  the 
big  thistles,"  said  he,  referring  to  these 
butterflies,  "  maybe  a  dozen  of  them," — 
and  he  gesticulated  as  if  about  to  grasp 
the  creatures.  "  I  picked  one  out  of 
the  road  last  night,  and  put  it  on  a  bush. 
I  did  n't  like  to  see  it  down  in  the  dust." 

But  I  fear  Melitsea's  tameness  was  due 


to  too  deep  potations  of  thistle  juice. 
She  is  wise  in  staying  away  from  town, 
for  I  am  afraid  many  people  have  not 
leisurely  kindness  enough  to  stop  and 
pick  up  a  butterfly  from  the  dust. 

A  boy  who  had  a  dirty  face  and  beau- 
tiful eyes  once  told  me  that  he  thought 
the  butterflies  hardest  to  capture  are 
the  "  great  big  yellow  ones  with  horns." 
I  have  meditated  as  to  whether  this  des- 
cription better  fits  Papilio  Asterias  or 
Papilio  Turnus.  Another  youngster  in 
answer  to  the  question  thought  that  the 
hardest  to  catch  are  the  "  Yellow  Japs  " 
with  ''bull's  eyes"  in  the  ends  of  the 
wings.  The  distinguished  name  "  Jap  " 
is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some 
boys,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  larger 
members  of  the  butterfly  folks,  the  small- 
er ones  being  "just  common  butterflies." 

About  the  toughest  yarn  that  I  was 
ever  expected  to  give  credence  to  was 
told  me  by  a  youngster  of  perhaps 
twelve.  I  met  him  on  the  hill.  He  was 
made,  I  think,  out  of  total  depravity. 
He  would  have  me  believe  that  he  had 
met  a  butterfly  that  has  the  power  of 
cutting  with  its  wings.  The  wings,  ac- 
cording to  this  young  sinner,  are  sharp 
like  a  knife,  and  the  boy  would  have  had 
me  believe  that  he  once  almost  lost  a 
finger  in  a  meeting  with  this  mysterious 
member  of  the  Lepidoptera.  The  boy 
added,  I  think,  that  a  fellow  he  knew 
had  had  an  escape  from  being  cut,  said 
fellow  having  rushed  upon  the  danger- 
ous butterfly  and  clapped  a  tin  over  the 
creature  ! 

Perhaps  that  boy  thought  that  I  was 
a  second  Sir  John  de  Mandeville  out  on 
my  travels,  ready  to  gulp  down  any  mar- 
velous tale  that  might  be  handed  me. 
The  boy  had  a  red  dinner-pail,  and  was 
coming  home  from  school,  I  think,  from 
his  looks.  I  am  thankful  I  never  was 
his  teacher.  The  excuses  such  a  young- 
ster could  manufacture  for  being  late  to 
school  might  be  trying  to  a  teacher's 
nerves.  One  writer  makes  mention  of 
Sir  John  de  Mandeville's  absurd  stories 
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by  saying  that  his  work  is  "  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  thought  common  in  an 
unripe  age."  Perhaps  I  also  ought  to 
excuse  this  boy  for  a  similar  reason.  I 
could  regard  the  butterfly  tale  as  a 
childish   myth,    similar   to   that   which 


makes  dragon-flies  sew  up  ears,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  boy  pretended  to  have  come 
near  losing  a  finger  himself.  Even  un- 
ripe observation  ought  to  be  more  accu- 
rate than  that.  At  least,  the  butterfly 
with  sharp  wings  does  not  come  to  town. 
Mary  E.  Bamford. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  ALEXIS.1 


[The  story  of  St.  Alexis  has  always 
been  a  favorite.  In  different  forms  it 
has  been  popular  in  Europe  for  centu- 
ries. The  most  interesting  of  its  many 
versions  is  in  the  Old  French,  from 
which  the  present  translation  has  been 
made. 

The  history  of  the  legend  is  related 
by  M.  Gaston  Paris,  the  philologist,  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Parisian  peri- 

1In  addition  to  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Simonds  in  his 
introductory  note  to  his  translation,  we  give  a  few  more 
points,  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Hun- 
tington, Instructor  in  the  French  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  California.  St.  Alexis  is  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  ' '  Our  pres- 
ent poem  was  written  in  French  about  the  middle  of  the 
nth  century.  Its  form  was  the  decasyllabic  verse,  ar- 
ranged in  stanzas  of  five  lines  each,  the  verses  of  each 
stanza  retaining  a  uniform  assonance  of  the  last  accent- 
ed syllable.     The  author  is  not  known. 

' '  The  poem  has  been  preserved  in  four  manuscripts. 
The  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  these  was  found  in  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century,  in  the  town  of  Hildes- 
heim  in  Hanover,  by  Professor  Wilhelm  Mueller,  Uni- 
versity of  Goettingen.  The  manuscript  is  the  property  of 
the  Church  of  Saint  Goddard  in  that  town,  and  former- 
ly belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Lam- 
springen,  near  the  city.  We  are  told  that  this  monas- 
tery was  peopled  by  English  monks,  who  went  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and* who  are  supposed 
to  have  brought  the  manuscript  with  them,  since  its 
orthographical  peculiarities  show  it  was  copied  in  Eng- 
land. The  second  manuscript  in  importance  is  nearly 
as  old  as  the  first,  but  not  nearly  so  well  executed      It 


odical,  the  Romania.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  original  version  of  the 
subject  had  nothing  of  the  marvelous 
in  it.  Alexis,  who  was  of  a  noble  and 
rich  station  in  life,  nevertheless,  through 
asceticism  mingled  among  the  poor  of 
the  church  of  Edessa,  his  native  city, 
situated  near  Constantinople.  Such  a 
practice  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
then  and  there  ;  yet,  customary  as  such 

is  in  England,  forming  part  of  a  collection  obtained  by 
Lord  Ashburnham  from  Italy.  The  scribe  does  not 
show  the  intelligence  or  industry  of  the  copyist  of  the  first 
manuscript.     He  omitted  the  last  fifteen  strophes. 

"The  third  manuscript  is  at  Paris,  in  the  National 
Library,  and  is  probably  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  more  complete  than  the  preceding,  and 
its  defects  are  chiefly  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
transcriber.  The  fourth  manuscript  is  characterized 
by  a  renewing  of  language  forms,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  interpolation,  which  increases  the  work  to 
twice  the  length  of  the  original. 

"  By  a  careful  collation  of  these  four  manuscripts,  in 
view  of  recent  philological  research,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  shows  quite  clearly  the  existence  of  an  original  of 
the  eleventh  century,  from  which  they  all  directly  or  in- 
directly derive,  M.  G.  Paris  restored  the  poem,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1887. 

"  The  poem  is  the  first  of  any  considerable  length  in 
the  French  language.  In  form  and  style  it  is  a  remark- 
able work  for  its  time  ;  and  indeed,  the  poetical  concep- 
tion of  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Alexis,  between  the 
claims  of  human  ties  and  the  calling  of  the  divine  voice, 
the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  depiction  of  the  grief  of 
the  deserted  bride,  mother,  and  father,  are  of  the  high- 
est poetry  of  all  time." — Ed. 
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actions  had  become,  there  was  in  them 
an  element  of  strangeness  which  recom- 
mended the  story  to  writers  whose  pur- 
pose it  was  to  invent  fiction.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  Greek  version,  written  at 
Constantinople,  where  the  life  of  Alexis 
is  next  believed  by  the  credulity  of  read- 
ers to  have  been  passed,  additional  de- 
tails are  imagined.  Instead  of  dwelling 
and  dying  in  Edessa,  Alexis  was  said  to 
have  returned  from  thence,  after  his 
life  had  only  partly  elapsed,  to  die  at 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  his 
birthplace.  He  presented  himself  incog- 
nito at  the  house  of  his  parents ;  and 
after  living  a  long  time  with  them  he 
was  only  recognized  by  them  through 
the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  which  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  and  which  re- 
vealed his  identity.  The  author  of  this 
part  of  the  fiction  has  also  introduced 
the  episode  of  the  marriage  of  Alexis, 
and  his  departure  from  home  the  night 
of  his  wedding. 

The  home  of  the  legend  is  thus  seen 
to  have  been  at  the  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  the  subject  appears  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  in  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  early  English  lit- 
erature. 

In  French,  the  story  was  written  in  a 
number  of  modes  to  suit  audiences  of 
quite  a  distinct  character  from  one 
another :  first  as  a  church  hymn,  then 
as  a  song  for  entertainments  at  the 
country  houses  or  chateaux,  and  lastly 
as  a  poem  to  be  handed  about  and  read. 

The  version  here  followed  was  dis- 
covered in  1845.  Since  then  nine  edi- 
tions of  it  have  appeared,  five  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  poem  is 
now  not  only  well  known,  but  famous, 
and  of  late  it  has  been  growing  in  favor 
in  its  foreign  form,  among  scholars  in 
England  and  in  America. 

The  poem  itself  has  in  its  gracious 
and  severe  simplicity  real  merits  of  style 
and  of  sentiment.  In  literary  value,  as 
compared  with  other  Old  French  poems 


of  the  same,  or  of  an  earlier  date,  the 
Alexis  stands  first,  being  both  much 
longer  and  much  more  highly  organized 
as  a  work  of  art.  As  a  philological  monu- 
ment it  has  a  greater  importance  than 
the  far-famed  Song  of  Roland,  which  it 
antedates  by  a  number  of  decades. 

The  version  in  hand,  which  belongs 
to  the  eleventh  century,  keeps  the 
thread  of  the  tale  as  it  had  previously 
been  told ;  but  it  adds  many  current 
particulars,  and  is  thus  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture of  the  time.  Though  written  in  a 
language  which  was  then  imperfect,  and 
which  did  not  afford  the  ease  and  the 
richness  that  French  did  later,  still  it  is 
a  work  of  no  mean  power.  The  narra- 
tive parts  are  strongly  dramatic. 

The  translation  below  is  the  only  com- 
plete rendering  which  has  been  made 
in  English.     A.  B.  S.] 


I. 


The  world  was  good  in  the  time  of 
the  ancients. 

For  they  had  faith  and  justice  and 
love  ;  and  also  belief,  in  which  now  is  no 
profit. 

Everything  has  changed  and  lost  its 
color ;  and  will  be  no  more  as  it  was 
with  the  fathers. 

In  the  time  of  Noah  and  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  in  that  of  David,  whom 
God  so  greatly  loved,  the  world  was 
good. 

It  will  be  no  more  so  worthy. 

It  is  old  and  frail.  It  is  wholly  de- 
caying. It  is  grown  worse.  All  good 
is  abandoned. 

After  that  time  when  God  came  to 
save  us,  our  fathers  had  Christianity. 

Then  there  lived  a  lord  of  the  city  of 
Rome. 

He  was  a  wealthy  man  of  great  nobil- 
ity. 

I  tell  it  to  vou  since  I  would  speak  of 
his  son. 

Euphemian  was  the  father's  name. 
He  was  count  of  Rome,  and  among  the 
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best   who   lived    there.     The    emperor 
loved  him  above  all  his  peers. 

Euphemian,  then,  took  a  wife,  worthy 
and  honored,  one  of  the  noblest  in  all 
the  land. 

After  this  they  long  abode  together  ; 
that  they  had  no  child,  grieved  them 
sore.  Earnestly  they  both  cry  to  God  : 
O  heavenly  King,  grant  us,  by  thy  com- 
mand, a  child  who  may  be  according  to 
thy  will. 

With  so  great  humility  they  prayed 
to  him,  that  he  gave  the  woman  fruit- 
fulness  and  granted  them  a  son  ;  and 
they  were  grateful. 

They  made  him,  by  holy  baptism, born 
again  ;  and  bestowed  on  him  a  Christian 
name. 

He  was  christened  and  named  Alexis. 

Gladly  she  who  had  borne  him  nursed 
him. 

Thereafter  the  good  father  sent  him 
to  school.  So  aptly  learned  he  letters 
that  he  was  well  provided. 

Then  the  child  goes  to  serve  the  em- 
peror. 

When  the  father  sees  that  he  will 
never  have  another  child,  but  that  one 
only  whom  he  loves  so  much ;  then  he 
meditates  on  the  years  to  come. 

Presently  he  has  his  wish  that  during 
his  own  life  his  son  marry.  He  obtains 
for  him  accordingly  a  noble  Frank's 
daughter. 

This  maid  was  of  high  connections  : 
daughter  to  a  count  of  Rome,  the  city. 

The  nobleman  has  no  other  child,  and 
wishes  to  honor  her  greatly. 

The  two  fathers  come  together  to  con- 
fer. They  desire  to  unite  their  two 
children. 

Named  is  the  time  of  marriage :  when 
consummation  came,  it  is  well  carried 
out. 

Dan  Alexis  espoused  her  with  splen- 
dor. 

He  desired  nothing  from  that  project. 
He  has  his  heart  wholly  upon  God. 

When  day  passes  and  night  came,  the 
father  said  : 


Go  now,  son,  lie  down  with  your  bride 
at  the  command  of  the  God  of  heaven. 

The  youth  had  no  wish  to  displease 
his  father,  but  goes  into  the  chamber 
where  the  wife  was. 

When  he  saw  the  bed  and  looked  at 
the  virgin,  then  he  remembers  his  heav- 
enly Father,  whom  he  holds  more  dear 
than  anything  on  earth. 

0  God,  he  cried,  how  strong  the  temp- 
tation oppressing  me !  If  now  I  flee 
not,  I  dread  I  may  lose  thee. 

When  they  were  left  all  alone  in  the 
chamber,  Lord  Alexis  began  to  accost 
her. 

He  commenced  to  arraign  the  earthly 
life,  and  demonstrate  to  her  the  truth  of 
the  heavenly.  And  he  delayed  in  part- 
ing from  her. 

Hearken  to  me,  maiden. 

Receive  him  now  as  bridegroom  who 
hath  redeemed  us  with  his  precious 
blood. 

In  this  life  is  no  perfect  love  ;  life  is 
frail,  nor  is  any  honor  lasting. 

When  he  to  her  all  his  mind  has  ex- 
pressed, he  consigns  to  her  his  sword- 
belt,  and  a  ring  wherewith  he  had 
espoused  her. 

Afterwards  he  goes  out  from  the  cham- 
ber of  his  father. 

He  flees  from  the  land  in  the  middle 
of  the  night. 

Then  straightway  he  came  faring  to 
the  sea. 

The  ship  is  ready  into  which  he  was 
to  enter. 

He  pays  his  fare  and  went  in. 

They  raise  their  sail. 

They  put  to  sea. 

There  they  made  land  where  God  was 
pleased  to  grant. 

Straight  to  Salice,  it  was  a  city  beau- 
tiful, thither  the  ship  comes  safely. 

Then  Lord  Alexis  issued  forth,  on 
shore. 

1  know  not  how  long  he  sojourns 
there. 

Wherever  he  was,  he  ceases  not  to 
serve  God. 
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He  went  next  into  the  city  of  Alsis, 
because  of  an  image  of  which  he  had 
heard  tell :  which  angels  made  in  the 
name  of  the  virgin,  bearer  of  salvation, 
Saint  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord. 

All  his  wealth  which  he  brought  with 
him  he  distributes,  so  that  nought  of  it 
remained. 

Throughout  the  city  of  Alsis,  wher- 
ever he  could  find  the  poor,  bountiful 
alms  he  dispensed. 

He  wishes  not  to  be  encumbered  by 
any  earthly  possessions. 

All  that  he  had  being  given  away 
among  the  poor,  Lord  Alexis  sat  down. 

According  as  God  sent  it,  he  received 
alms. 

He  kept  so  much  as  might  support  his 
body. 

Any  superfluity  he  may  have,  he  be- 
stows upon  those  in  want. 


II. 


To  the  father  now  and  to  the  mother 
I  will  come  back,  and  to  the  wife  who 
had  been  left  alone. 

When  they  knew  that  he  had  fled, 
great  was  the  grief  and  great  the  lamen- 
tation through  all  the  region  round. 

My  precious  boy,  the  father  said  ;  alas, 
I  have  lost  you. 

O  wretched  me,  responded  the  moth- 
er ;  what  has  befallen  him  ? 

Some  sin  of  mine,  said  the  wife,  has 
taken  him  from  me. 

My  love,  my  noble  lord,  how  short  a 
while  I  have  had  you  !  Now,  I  am  so 
afflicted  that  more  I  cannot  be. 

The  father  takes  off  his  best  servants 
then  ;  through  many  lands  he  has  search 
made  for  his  boy. 

Two  of  the  messengers  came  journey- 
ing all  the  way  to  Alsis. 

There  they  found  Lord  Alexis  sitting 
among  the  poor,  but  distinguished  neith- 
er his  face  nor  his  form. 

So  worn  and  wan  the  tender  youth 
had  grown,  he  was  not  recognized  by 
the  two  sen-ants  of  his  father. 


They  even  gave  him  alms. 

He  received  it  just  as  the  other  friars. 

The  servants  did  not  recognize  him  ; 
and  straightway  back  they  turned. 

They  neither  picked  him  out  nor  rec- 
ognized him. 

But  Lord  Alexis  thanks  the  God  of 
heaven  for  these  servants  from  whom  he 
gets  his  alms 

Though  he  had  been  their  prince,  now 
he  is  their  almsman. 

Nor  can  I  tell  you  how  glad  he  did 
become. 

So  back  again  they  come  to  Rome, 
the  city. 

They  acquaint  his  father  with  the 
truth  that  they  could  not  find  him. 

If  the  father  were  grieved,  no  need  it 
were  to  ask. 

Beginning  to  rave,  the  fond  mother 
lamented  often  her  precious  boy. 

My  boy,  my  Alexis,  why  did  your 
mother  bear  you  ? 

You  have  fled  from  me  forsaken.  I 
know  not  the  place  nor  the  direction 
where  to  go  in  search  of  you. 

All  my  mind  is  giving  way. 

My  precious  boy,  never  more  shall  I 
be  happy,  nor  will  your  father. 

She  came,  full  of  distress,  into  the 
chamber  ;  and  stripped  it,  so  that  noth- 
ing remained  therein. 

Neither  hangings  left  she  nor  anv  or- 
nament. 

To  such  gloom  her  heart  she  turned, 
that  never  from  that  day  she  showed 
herself  joyous. 

Chamber,  she  said,  you  will  never 
more  be  adorned,  nor  will  the  bliss  of 
wedding  hereafter  remain  in  you. 

She  demolished  the  room  as  if  an  en- 
emy had  plundered  it. 

She  caused  sackcloth  to  be  hung  up, 
and  tattered  rags. 

Its  great  honor  is  changed  to  grief. 

The  mother  sank,  in  her  anguish,  to 
the  ground  ;  so  did  the  wife  of  Lord 
Alexis. 

Lady,  she  said,  heavy  is  the  loss  I 
have  sustained. 
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But  as  long  as  I  have  not  your  son,  I 
wish  to  be  with  you. 

The  mother  responds  : 

If  you  wish  to  stay  with  me,  for  the 
love  of  Alexis  I  will  protect  you.  You 
never  shall  suffer  any  evil  from  which  I 
can  save  you. 

Let  us  mourn  the  calamity  of  our 
beloved  together  ;  you  for  your  lord,  I 
for  my  son. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise, —  they  resign 
themselves  to  it  ;  but  no  oblivion  can 
be  for  their  pain. 

III. 

In  the  city  of  Alsis  Don  Alexis  serves 
his  Lord  with  upright  heart. 

The  enemy  is  never  able  to  baffle 
him. 

For  seventeen  years  there  is  nothing 
to  say  of  him. 

He  chastises  his  body  in  the  service 
of  the  Lord  God. 

So  long  as  he  has  to  live,  he  wills  he 
shall  not  return  for  the  friendship  of 
man  or  woman,  or  for  the  honors  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  him. 

When  he  has  fixed  his  determination 
in  this  matter,  so  that  of  his  own  accord 
he  will  not  desire  to  quit  the  city,  God, 
out  of  his  love,  caused  the  image  to 
speak  to  the  attendant  who  was  serving 
at  the  altar. 

This  command,  moreover,  gave  he 
unto  him  :  Summon  thou  the  man  of 
God. 

Thus  saith  the  image :  Within  this 
house  cause  the  man  of  God  to  come. 

For  he  has  merited  this  ;  and  into 
Paradise  worthy  is  he  to  enter. 

He  goes  ;  he  searches  for  him.  But 
he  knows  not  how  to  find  him,  that 
holy  man,  of  whom  the  image  spake. 

Back  to  the  image  in  the  minster 
came  the  sacristan. 

Truly,  he  said,  I  know  not  whom  to 
recognize. 

This  is  the  reply  of  the  image  : 

It  is  the  one  who  sits  outside  at  our 
door. 


He  is  near  to  God  and  to  the  heavenly 
city.  In  no  wise  is  he  willing  to  absent 
himself  from  thence. 

He  goes  and  seeks  him  out.  He  has 
him  come  into  the  church. 

So,  the  story  runs  through  all  the 
country  round  :  that  that  image  asked 
for  Alexis.  - 

Great  and  small,  all  pay  him  honor, 
and  beg  that  he  have  compassion  upon 
them. 

When  he  perceived  they  had  passion 
to  magnify  him,  he  said  to  himself : 

Surely  I  must  remain  here  no  more. 
With  this  glory  I  care  not  again  to  bur- 
den myself. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  fled 
from  the  city. 

Straight  to  Salice  he  came  in  the 
course  of  his  journey. 

Lord  Alexis  entered  a  ship. 

They  raised  their  sail ;  they  put  to  sea. 

Direct  to  Tarsus  he  hopes  to  come. 

It  may  not  be.  Elsewhere  must  he  go. 

The  wind  drives  them  straight  to 
Rome. 

At  one  of  the  ports  which  is  nearest 
to  Rome,  thither  arrives  the  ship  of  this 
holy  man. 

When  he  beholds  his  realm,  he  very 
strongly  fears  that  his  kindred  recognize 
him,  and  encumber  him  with  worldly 
honor. 

0  God,  he  said,  thou  glorious  King 
that  ruleth  over  all,  I  would  not  wish, 
so  it  pleased  thee,  to  stay. 

If  my  parents  know  that  I  am  in  this 
country,  by  force  or  by  entreaty  they 
will  take  me  ;  and  if  I  trust  myself  to 
them,  they  will  drag  me  to  perdition. 

Notwithstanding,  my  father  yearns 
for  me ;  so  does  my  mother,  more  than 
any  living  woman  ;  together  with  my 
wife,  whom  to  them  I  have  resigned. 

1  shall  not  let  myself  be  put  in  their 
power.  They  will  not  know  me,  it  is  so 
many  days  since  they  have  seen  me. 

He  comes  out  of  the  ship  and  goes 
wayfaring  to  Rome. 

He  passes  along  through  the  streets, 
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one  after  another,  that  have  known  him 
so  well. 

Lo  !  he  meets  his  father,  and  together 
with  him  a  great  multitude. 

He  knew  him,  and  by  name  he  calls  to 
him  : 

Euphemian,  lordly  sire,  puissant  man, 
shelter  me  for  the  love  of  God,  I  be- 
seech you,  in  your  house. 

Under  your  staircase  make  me  a  pal- 
let, for  your  son's  sake,  for  whom  you 
have  such  sadness. 

I  am  quite  ill,  —  for  love  of  him  give 
me  to  eat. 

As  the  father  hears  the  invocation  of 
his  son,  his  eyes  fill :  he  is  unable  to 
refrain  from  it. 

For  love  of  God  and  for  my  dear  one's 
sake  I  will  give  you  all,  good  man,  that 
you  have  sought  from  me, —  cot  and 
dwelling-place,  bread,  and  meat,  and 
wine. 

But  would  to  God,  he  said,  that  I  had 
a  servant  who  would  take  care  of  him 
forme, —  I  would  set  him  free. 

One  of  them  was  there  who  at  once 
came  forward. 

Here  am  I,  he  said,  to  look  to  your 
command.  For  love  of  you  I  will  take 
the  charge  upon  me. 

The  man  led  him  straight  under  the 
staircase. 

He  prepares  him  his  bed,  where  he 
may  lie.  He  supplies  him  with  every- 
thing needful  for  him. 

He  wishes  not  to  fail  in  his  duty  to 
his  lord  ;  with  regard  to  it  no  one  can 
blame  him  in  any  wise. 

They  often  saw  him  —  the  father,  and 
the  mother,  and  the  virgin  whom  he  had 
married  ;  but  they  never  noticed  him. 

He  did  not  mention  to  them,  nor  ever 
did  they  ask  him,  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  or  from  what  country. 

Often  times  he  sees  them  enduring 
great  sorrow,  and  from  their  eyes  weep- 
ing very  tenderly ;  and  all  for  him,  never 
for  aught  else. 

He  looks  upon  them  ;  he  resigns  him- 
self to  the  situation. 


He  has  no  care  in  seeing  ;  for  he  has 
turned  to  God. 

Under  the  staircase,  where  he  lay 
upon  a  mat,  there  they  feed  him  with 
the  crumbs  from  the  table ;  in  great 
poverty  he  carried  his  high  nobility. 

He  wished  it  not  that  his  mother 
should  know  him  ;  he  loved  God  more 
than  all  his  family. 

Of  the  viands  coming  to  him  from 
the  house  he  keeps  so  much  as  sustains 
his  body  ;  if  he  has  any  remnants,  to 
receivers  of  alms  he  renders  them.  No 
treasury  to  fatten  his  own  body  does  he 
make,  but  gives  to  eat  to  those  poorer 
than  himself. 

In  holy  church  he  gladly  spends  his 
time  ;  at  every  feast  receives  he  the  sac- 
rament. 

Holy  Scripture — that  was  his  coun- 
sellor ;  it  commands  him  to  exert  him- 
self in  God's  service :  in  no  wise  he 
wishes  to  deviate  therefrom. 

Under  the  stairway  where  he  lies  and 
abides, —  there  he  goes  on  cheerfully 
with  his  poverty. 

His  father's  villains  waiting  on  the 
household  throw  their  dish-water  upon 
his  head  ;  but  he  is  not  angry,  nor  on 
account  of  it  calls  he  out  to  them. 

They  all  mock  him,  they  treat  him  as 
a  fool ;  they  throw  water  on  him,  they 
drench  his  sheet. 

This  most  holy  man  does  n't  grow  an- 
gry, but  prays  God  that  out  of  his  mercy 
he  pardon  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Thus  seventeen  years  he  lives  there. 

Not  one  of  his  relatives  discovered 
who  he  was,  and  no  man  knew  of  his 
travails,  but  only  the  bed  on  which  he 
has  lain  so  long.  Here  he  cannot  help 
it  being  manifest. 

Thirty-four  years  he  has  chastised  his 
body  thus. 

God  wishes  to  reward  him  for  his  ser- 
vice. 

The  malady  becomes  greatly  aggra- 
vated. 

Now  he  knows  well  that  he  must  die. 
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He  called  to  the  steward  over  him  to 
come  to  him. 

Seek,  dear  brother,  for  me  pen  and 
ink  and  parchment,  I  beg  it  of  you  as  a 
favor. 

He  fetches  them. 

Alexis  takes  them. 

He  wrote  the  whole  letter  himself  : 
how  he  had  gone  away  and  how  returned. 

He  kept  jt  on  his  person  ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  show  it,  that  they  might  not  de- 
tect it  until  his  death. 

Hecommended  himself  entirely  to  God. 

His  end  approaches ;  heavy  is  his 
body.     He  wholly  ceases  speech. 


IV. 


In  the  week  he  was  destined  to  die, 
thrice  a  voice  came  into  the  city  out  of 
the  shrine,  by  fiat  of  God,  who  sum- 
mons all  his  people  for  Alexis's  sake. 

The  glory  that  he  will  receive  is  at 
hand. 

In  the  second  utterance  came  a  sec- 
ond mandate,  that  they  seek  out  the 
man  of  God  in  Rome,  and  entreat  him 
the  city  may  not  be  destroyed,  neither 
the  people  perish  who  dwell  therein. 

All  hearing  it  are  left  in  great  sus- 
pense. 

Saint  Innocent  then  was  pope. 

To  him  come  rich  and  poor,  and  beg 
his  counsel  on  that  thing  they  have 
heard  which  much  dismays  them.  Every 
moment  they  expect  the  earth  will  swal- 
low them  up. 

The  pope  and  the  emperors,— one's 
name  was  Arcadius,  the  other's  Hono- 
rius, — and  all  the  people  by  common  pe- 
tition supplicate  God  that  He  grant 
them  a  consultation  with  that  holy  man 
through  whom  they  shall  be  preserved. 

They  implore  this  of  Him,  that  out  of 
his  mercy  He  reveal  to  them  the  place 
where  they  can  find  him. 

There  came  a  voice  which  instructed 
them  : 

Look  in  Euphemian's  house ;  for  he 
is  there,  and  there  you  will  find  him. 


They  turn  aside  to  Lord  Euphemian's 
palace. 

Some  of  them  begin  to  censure  him 
strongly. 

You  should  have  notified  us,  you 
should  have  notified  all  the  people,  who 
are  without  counsel. 

You  have  concealed  it  so  long,  you 
have  very  greatly  sinned. 

He  justifies  himself  as  one  who  is 
ignorant ;  but  they  believe  him  not  and 
start  for  the  house. 

He  goes  before,  preparing  the  palace. 

Earnestly  he  inquires  of  all  his  serv- 
ants. 

These  deny  that  any  of  them  knew 
him.  , 

The  pope  and  the  emperor,  pensive 
and  grieving,  sit  in  their  chairs  of  state. 

There  they  regard  the  other  lords, 
and  implore  God  that  on  them  he 
bestow  the  counsel  of  that  holy  man 
through  whom  they  shall  be  rescued. 

As  sat  they  there,  from  Saint  Alexis's 
body  the  soul  goes  forth. 

Quite  straight  to  Paradise  it  fares,  to 
Saint  Alexis's  Lord,  whom  he  had  so  well 
served. 

O  celestial  King,  make  us  o  come 
thither  ! 

The  faithful  servant  who  gladly  at- 
tended to  him  told  the  news  to  his  father 
Euphemian. 

He  calls  to  him  gently  ;  he  impressed 
his  news  upon  him. 

My  lord,  he  said,  your  almsman  is 
dead,  and  sure  I  am  that  he  was  a  good 
Christian. 

Long  have  I  been  acquainted  with 
him,  nor  find  I  any  fault  in  him. 

My  judgment  is,thisis  themanof  God. 

Away,  all  alone,  Euphemian  turned. 

He  came  to  his  son  where  he  lies  un- 
der the  stairway. 

He  raises  the  shroud  with  which  he 
was  covered ;  he  saw  the  face  of  the 
holy  man  beautiful  and  bright. 

Within  his  hand  God's  servant  holds 
the  letter  in  which  he  has  written  all  his 
course  of  life. 
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Ephemian  would  know  what  it  con- 
tains. 

He  wished  to  take  it  away  ;  the  other 
would  not  let  go. 

He  came  back,  fearful,  to  the  pope. 

I  have  just  found  the  man  we  have 
sought  so  long. 

Under  my  stairway  lies  a  dead  pilgrim. 

He  holds  a  letter,  but  I  cannot  take 
it  from  him. 

The  pope  and  the  emperors  come  for- 
ward and  fall  to  orisons. 

In  vehement  grief  they  flagellate  their 
bodies : 

Mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  most  holy  man  ! 
We  did  not  know  you,  nor  do  we  know 
you  yet. 

Here  before  you  are  two  sinners,  by 
grace  of  God  titled  emperors ;  it  is 
through  his  mercy  that  he  vouchsafes 
the  honor  to  us. 

We  are  judges  of  this  whole  world; 
of  your  counsel,  we  are  wholly  in  need. 

This  pope  should  be  the  pilot  of  souls. 

That  is  his  office  which  he  has  to 
serve. 

Resign  to  him,  by  your  leave  the  let- 
ter. 

He  will  tell  me  what  he  finds  written 
therein. 

God  grant  that  we  may  now  be  spared. 

The  pope  stretches  out  his  hand  for 
the  letter. 

Saint  Alexis  relaxes  his  grasp. 

The  paper  is  yielded  to  him  who  was 
Pope  of  Rome. 

He  neither  reads  it  nor  looks  therein, 
but  hands  it  instead  to  a  clerk  worthy 
and  discreet. 

The  chancellor,  whose  business  it  was, 
read  the  letter ;  the  rest  listened. 

From  that  gem  they  found  there  he 
told  them  the  name  of  the  father  and  of 
the  mother,  and  informed  them  of  what 
parentage  he  was. 

And  he  told  them  how  he  had  fled 
over  the  sea,  and  how  he  was  in  the  city 
of  Alsis,  and  how  God  caused  the  image 
to  speak  for  him,  and  how,  because  of 
the  honor  wherewith  he  would  not  en- 


cumber himself,  he   had   fled   back  to 
Rome  the  city. 


V. 


When  the  father  hears  what  the  letter 
told,  with  both  hands  he  tears  his  hoary 
head. 

0  son,  he  said,  how  sad  a  missive  ! 

1  trusted  for  my  sake  you  would  come 
back,  and  in  God's  mercy  you  would 
console  me. 

In  a  loud  voice  the  father  began  to 
cry: 

My  son,  my  Alexis,  what  grief  is 
brought  upon  me ! 

Bad  care  have  I  taken  of  you  under 
my  staircase. 

O  wretched  sinner  that  I  was,  how 
mightily  was  I  blinded  ! 

So  long  have  I  seen  him,  yet  I  could 
not  be  aware  who  he  was. 

O  son  Alexis,  to  think  of  your  discon- 
solate mother. 

She  has  endured  so  many  sufferings 
for  you  ;  and  passed  so  many  hunger- 
ings  and  thirstings,  and  wept  so  many 
tears  for  you ! 

Before  today  is  over,  this  blow  must 
pierce  her  heart. 

0  son,  whose  will  be  my  vast  estates, 
my  wide  extending  lands  of  which  I  had 
abundance,  and  all  my  grand  palaces  in 
Rome  the  city  ? 

It  is  for  you,  my  son,  I  have  courted 
this  pain. 

When  I  am  dead,  there  you  would 
have  been  in  honor. 

My  head  is  white  and  my  beard  is 
gray. 

1  had  maintained  great  estate  for  you, 
my  son,  but  you  did  not  care  for  it. 

So  great  is  the  grief  before  me  today. 

Son,  may  your  soul  be  absolved  in 
heaven. 

It  became  your  birth  to  wear  the  helm 
and  hauberk,  and  gird  the  sword  like  the 
others,  your  peers. 

You  should  have  lorded  it  over  a  large 
household,  and   borne  the   standard  of 
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the  emperor,  as  did  your  father  and 
your  kinsfolk  before. 

In  such  distress  and  in  so  great  pov- 
erty, my  son,  you  have  passed  through 
foreign  lands  ;  and  of  those  goods  which 
all  ought  to  have  been  yours,  you  ac- 
cepted little  in  your  wretched  quarters. 

Had  it  pleased  God,  you  might  have 
been  lord  of  your  estate. 

Of  the  mourning  which  the  father 
performed,  loud  was  the  noise,  so  the 
mother  heard  it. 

Like  a  woman  who  is  mad  she  came 
running,  all  disheveled,  beating  her 
palms,  and  crying  out  : 

She  sees  her  son  dead,  she  falls  to 
earth  in  a  swoon. 

Whoever  saw  her,  then,  carrying  out 
her  great  grief,  violently  beating  her 
breast  and  writhing  her  body  backward, 
tearing  her  hair  and  harming  her  face, 
and  kissing  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  her  dead  son,  he  had 
not  so  hard  a  heart  that  he  could  re- 
frain from  tears. 

She  tears  her  hair  and  violently  beats 
her  breast ;  she  tortures  her  very  flesh. 

Oh  my  boy,  she  said,  how  you  hated 
mc ! 

And  I,  wretched  me,  how  thoroughly 
was  I  blinded ! 

I  did  not  know  him  better  than  if  I 
had  never  seen  him. 

Her  eyes  shed  tears  and  she  utters 
loud  cries  ;  she  continues  to  complain. 

In  an  evil  hour  I  bore  you,  fair  son ; 
yet  why  had  you  no  pity  for  your  mother  ? 

You  perceived  that  for  your  sake  I 
longed  to  die. 

It  is  a  great  marvel  that  pity  did  not 
seize  you. 

O  wretched,  miserable  me  !  What  a 
terrible  misfortune  have  I  had  ! 

Here  I  see  dead  all  my  offspring. 

My  long  expectation  is  come  to  great 
grief. 

What  can  I  do,  sorrowing  and  ill- 
fated?  It  is  a  great  marvel  that  my 
heart  lasts  so  long-. 

My  child  Alexis,  you  had  a  very  hard 


heart  when  you  turned  your  back  on  all 
your  gentle  family. 

Had  you  spoken  to  me  a  single  time, 
at  least,  you  would  thus  have  consoled 
your  poor  mother,  who  is  so  afflicted  ; 
dear  son,  under  good  auspices  you  might 
have  died. 

O  son  Alexis,  your  tender  flesh  ! 

In  what  suffering  have  you  passed 
your  youth  ! 

Why  did  you  flee  from  me  ? 

Once  I  bore  you  in  my  side. 

God  knows  I  am  wholly  disconsolate. 

Never  more  shall  I  be  joyous,  through 
man  or  through  woman. 

Before  I  had  you  I  desired  you  great- 
ly. Before  you  were  born,  with  you  I 
greatly  travailed. 

When  I  perceived  your  birth,  joyous 
was  I  and  glad. 

Now  I  see  you  dead,  my  life  is  wholly 
embittered. 

It  weighs  heavy  on  me  that  death  so 
delays  to  come  to  me. 

My  lords  of  Rome,  pity,  for  the  love 
of  God. 

Aid  me  to  wail  the  sorrow  of  my 
loved  one. 

Great  is  the  grief  which  is  come  upon 
me.  I  cannot  so  much  as  satisfy  my 
heart  with  it. 

And  't  is  not  strange.  I  have  no  more 
son  nor  daughter. 

Amid  the  sorrow  of  the  father  and  the 
mother  came  the  virgin  whom  he  had 
espoused. 

My  lord,  said  she,  how  long  the  delay  \ 

Waiting,  waiting  for  you  have  I  been 
in  the  house  of  your  father,  where'you 
abandoned  me  as  I  grieved  and  was  ut- 
terly lost  ! 

My  lord  Alexis,  so  many  are  the  days 
I  have  longed  for  you,  and  so  many  the 
tears  I  have  shed  for  your  sufferings  of 
body,  and  so  many  the  times,  in  no  idle- 
ness or  wickedness  of  heart,  I  have 
looked  for  you  afar  off,  to  see  if  you 
came  back  to  comfort  your  bride  ! 

Ah,  dear  love,  your  youthful  fresh- 
ness ! 
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It  weighs  heavy  on  me  that  it  will  rot 
in  earth. 

0  the  noble  man,  how  full  of  grief 
may  I  be. 

1  was  waiting  for  good  news  from 
you,  but  now  I  find  it  so  hard  and  so 
terrible. 

Fair  mouth,  fair  face,  fair  features, 
how  changed  do  I  see  your  beauteous 
form  ! 

I  love  you  more  than  any  one  on 
earth. 

So  great  grief  presents  itself  to  me 
today ;  it  were  better  for  me,  friends, 
that  I  were  dead. 

Had  I  recognized  you  down  there  un- 
der the  stairs,  when  you  lay  in  long 
sickness,  all  men  could  not  have  turned 
me  from  living  with  you  ;  had  it  been 
permitted  me,  I  would  have  nursed  you. 

Now  I  am  widowed  truly,  said  the 
girl. 

No  more  shall  I  have  pleasure,  for  it 
cannot  be. 

No  more  shall  I  have  human  bride- 
groom in  the  world. 

I  shall  serve  God,  the  King  that  ruleth 
over  all. 

If  he  sees  I  serve  him,  he  will  fail  me 
not. 

They  wept  so  much,  the  father  and 
the  mother  and  the  virgin,  that  they  all 
became  exhausted. 

Meanwhile  the  lords  present  all  dis- 
pose the  holy  remains,  and  clothe  them 
with  the  apparel  of  state. 

How  happy  they  who  by  faith  honored 
him. 

My  lords,  what  do  you  ?  said  the  pope. 
What  avail  these  cries,  these  plaints, 
this  noise  ! 

Whoever  may  feel  pain,  for  us  there 
is  joy  ;  for  in  him  we  shall  have  good  aid. 

Let  us  pray  him  that  he  set  us  free 
from  all  our  sins. 


VI. 


All  take  hold  of  him  who  were  able 
to  approach. 


Singing  they  bear  away  the  body  of 
Lord  Alexis  ;  and  beseech  this,  that  he 
have  mercy  upon  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  summon  those 
who  heard  it, —  all  ran  thither,  great  and 
small. 

All  the  people  of  Rome  bestirred 
themselves. 

Whoever  could  run  faster  got  there 
sooner. 

Through  the  midst  of  the  streets 
comes  so  great  a  crowd  that  neither  king 
nor  count  can  make  their  way,  nor  pass 
beyond  the  sacred  body. 

Among  them  these  lords  begin  to 
speak. 

Great  is  the  press. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  pass  there,  on 
account  of  this  sacred  body  God  has 
bestowed  on  us. 

Joyful  are  the  people  who  have  so 
much  desired  it. 

All  hasten  thither;  no  one  would  turn 
away. 

The  rulers  of  the  empire  reply : 

My  lords,  we  will  seek  a  remedy. 

Of  what  we  have  with  us  we  will  make 
large  distributions  to  the  poor  people 
desiring  alms. 

If  they  make  mass  against  us,  we  shall 
be  freed  from  them. 

Of  their  treasure  they  take  gold  and 
silver,  and  have  it  thrown  before  the  poor. 

They  think  by  that  to  rid  them  of  the 
hindrance,  but  this  cannot  be. 

The  others  desire  none  of  it.  To 
that  sacred  body  they  have  turned  their 
hearts. 

With  one  voice  cry  the  poor  : 

We  truly  care  not  for  these  riches. 

In  this  sacred  body  we  take  so  great 
delight  that  we  are  not  anxious  for  other 
gifts,  for  through  him  we  shall  have  help 
and  strength. 

Never  in  Rome  was  there  such  joy  as 
that  day  afforded  rich  and  poor,  on  ac- 
count of  that  sacred  body  they  have  in 
possession. 

It  seemed  to  them  that  it  is  God  him- 
self. 
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All  the  people  praise  God  and  give 
Him  thanks. 

Saint  Alexis  was  kind. 

Therefore  on  this  day  he  is  honored. 

His  body  lies  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
his  soul  is  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

Well  may  he  be  joyful  dwelling  so  ! 

Whoever  has  sinned  may  well  remem- 
ber it.  By  penitence  one  may  save 
himself. 

Brief  is  this  life  ;  prepare  for  one  more 
lasting. 

Let  us  supplicate  the  holy  Trinity, 
that  together  with  him  we  may  reign  in 
heaven. 

Neither  deaf,  nor  blind,  nor  lame,  nor 
leper,  nor  dumb,  nor  sightless,  goes 
away,  nor  any  sick  of  the  palsy,  nor  any 
sufferer  nor  unfortunate  person,  who 
does  not  cast  away  his  burden. 

No  one  sick  of  infirmity  comes  that 
does  not,  when  he  calls  upon  him,  find  a 
speedy  cure. 

Some  come  themselves,  others  have 
them  brought. 

God  has  to  them  so  revealed  true 
miracles  :  whosoever  arrives  weeping, 
him  singing  he  makes  go  away. 

The  two  lords,  rulers  of  the  empire, 
perceiving  the  miracles  so  clear  accept 
the  fact,  make  themselves  bearers,  at- 
tend on  him. 

Somewhat  by  entreaty,  mostly  by 
force,  going  before,  they  break  through 
the  press. 

Saint  Boniface,  called  martyr,  had  in 
Rome  a  very  beautiful  church. 

Thither  of  a  truth  they  bear  Dan 
Alexis,  and  decorously  they  lay  him  on 
the  earth. 

Happy  the  spot  where  his  sacred  body 
rests. 

The  people  of  Rome  longing  so  much 
to  see  him,  for  seven  days  keep  him 
above  the  earth. 

Great  is  the  press  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  ask  about  it.  On  all  sides  so  they 
surrounded  his  body  one  could  scarcely 
remain  there. 

On   the  seventh   day  was  made  the 


house  for  that  sacred  body,  for  that  gem 
divine. 

They  force  their  passage  out  back- 
wards. 

The  press  gives  way. 

Willy-nilly  they  yield  to  mingle  dust 
with  dust. 

It  distresses  them,  but  alterable  it 
cannot  be. 

With  the  perfume  of  censers,  in  the 
light  of  golden  candelabra,  priests 
clothed  with  stoles  and  mantles  lay  the 
body  away  in  a  coffin. 

Some  are  singing  there  ;  more  shed 
tears,  since  never  would  they  take  their 
covering  from  him. 

With  gold  and  with  precious  stones 
the  coffin  was  decorated,  in  honor  of 
that  sacred  body  they  will  lay  there. 

They  place  him  with  their  living 
strength  in  the  earth. 

All  the  people  of  Rome  the  city  weep. 

Under  heaven,  no  man  was  able  to 
comfort  them. 

Now  is  no  need  to  say  of  the  father 
and  of  the  mother  and  of  the  bride, 
how  they  bemoaned  his  death ;  for  all 
did  so  their  voices  accord,  that  all  were 
bewailing  him,  and  all  were  grieving  for 
him. 

That  day  a  hundred  thousand  tears 
were  shed. 

Above  the  earth  they  could  no  longer 
stay  him. 

Willing  or  not,  they  let  him  be  in- 
terred. 

They  bid  adieu  to  the  remains  of 
Saint  Alexis. 

They  beg  that  he  have  compassion 
on  them,  and  that  to  his  Lord  he  be 
their  faithful  intercessor. 

The  people  go  away. 

The  father  and  the  mother  and  the 
virgin  never  separated  from  one  another. 

They  dwelt  together  until  their  spirits 
returned  to  God. 

Virtuous  was  their  company  and  hon- 
ored. 

By  that  man  their  souls  are  saved. 

Saint  Alexis,  doubtless,  is  in  heaven, 
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together  with  God  in  the  communion  of 
the  angels,  with  that  virgin  from  whom 
he  made  himself  so  alien. 

Now  he  has  her  with  him  ;  their  spir- 
its are  together. 

I  am  not  able  to  describe  to  you  how 
sublime  is  their  beatitude. 

How  strong  a  chastening,  O  God,  and 
how  faithful  a  service  underwent  the 
holy  man  in  his  mortal  life ! 

For  now  his  soul  inhales  immortal 
glory. 

He  has  what  he  longed  for  (it  is  un- 
utterable) ;  and  above  all  he  beholds 
God  himself. 


Alas  !  unhappy,  how  we  are  encum- 
bered ;  for  we  see  that  we  are  wholly 
foolish. 

We  are  so  blinded  by  our  sins  that 
they  make  us  forget  the  straight  way. 

By  this  holy  man  we  ought  to  kindle. 

Let  us  have,  O  Lord,  this  holy  man  in 
memory. 

Let  us  pray  that  he  remove  us  from 
all  our  ills. 

In  this  world  he  purchased  for  us 
peace  and  joy,  and  in  the  other  the  most 
lasting  glory  in  the  word  itself. 

So  we  said  our  Pater  Noster. 

Amen. 
Arthur  B.  Simon ds. 


THE  VOICE  OF  CALIFORNIA.1 

OULLESS  I  lay, 

Though  mine  the  reach  of  redwoods  star-communing, 
And  might  of  snowy  mountains  that  affray. 
Long  importuning 
The  insolent,  persistent  sea 
Roared,  pushed  and  vainly  questioned  me. 
The  ages  passed  me  like  the  tossing  spray, 
I  had  no  yesterday. 


I  did  not  mark 
The  rush  of  trampling  rain  and  wind  reviling, 

Nor  thrill  of  dread  that  touched  athwart  the  dark 
From  fell  moon  smiling ; 
Knew  not  of  hour  nor  place  nor  man, 
Still  blank  in  the  Eternal  Plan. 
Fresh  star  might  flame  or  old  go  out  like  spark, 
For  me  a  rayless  arc. 

I  could  not  fear 
The  brutal  sunshine's  grasp,  so  fiercely  holding, 
Nor  fog,  like  Silence  taken  shape,  drawn  near 
Closely  blindfolding, 
I,  unaware,  with  the  huge  world, 
Still  on,  through  space  mysterious,  hurled, 
To  ride  the  heavens,  or  to  disappear, 

Wind,  Darkness,  only,  near. 

iThis  poem  was  read  at  the  Admission  Day  exercises,  in  the  California  Building  at  Chicago. 
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Tumult  and  glare  ! 
Volcano,  earthquake,  or  the  Hour  befalling  ? 
From  outer  gloom  I  entered  crystal  air, 
Heard  ocean  calling, 
Saw  cloudland  mocking  billowy  tide, 
My  awful  loneliness  descried. 
Though  of  my  savage  beauty  half  aware, 
I  felt  but  vague  despair. 

My  fit  ally, 
The  grizzly,  that  the  red  man  calls  undying, 
Stood  over  me  and  looked  into  my  eye 
Of  firm  replying. 
I  saw  my  monstrous  vulture  swoop 
Above  the  wolves  in  hurrying  troop 
Behind  a  plunging  bison  herd  gone   by, 
Then  but  great  empty  sky. 

I  raised  my  head, 
Beheld  red  shaman  making  incantation, 

An  old  man  Elemental  Powers  had  bred 
To  change  creation. 
He  turned  to  bird  or  dog  or  deer, 
Could  go  and  come  or  disappear. 
Grim,  painted  warriors  round  a  great  fire  led 
Weird  dance  where  shadows  sped. 

On  elbow  then, 
And  watching  gulls  their  stout  wings  long  uplifting, 
I  spied  a  junk  with  friar  Buddhists  ten, 
Pass  wrecked  and  drifting. 
Long  after  came  a  caravel, 
I  saw  the  sailors  meet,  rebel, 
And  Cortez,  singly,  unawed  even  then, 
Face  his  mad,  cursing  men ! 

I  sat  upright, 
The  peace  was  mine  of  olive  orchards  spreading ; 
Of  thick,  green  branches  gleaming  yellow  light, 
Ere  globed  fruit  shedding; 
Of  vines  that,  bubbling  grapes,  foretell 
The  beaded  wine  of  cheery  spell ; 
Of  browsing  sheep  in  meadows  without  blight ; 
And  cattle  bells  at  night. 

Chant,  taper,  prayer ; 
Great  roses  Mission  gardens  overflowing, 

With  lilies  of  Saint  Joseph  clustered  there, 
Like  pink  dawn  showing ; 
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Soft  chime  unfolding  flowers  of  sound, 
That  breathing,  wreathing,  floated  round, 
Enthralling,  calling,  falling  through  the  air, 
With  saints'  names  everywhere. 

Naught  was  to  rue. 
In  chaparral  not  hiding,  seeking,  running, 

My  tufted  quail  went  pertly  strutting  through, 
No  thicket  shunning. 
The  Yaqui  diver  brought  up  pearl 
Watched  but  by  surges'  crest  and  curl, 
My  magic  glass  of  atmosphere,  strong,  true, 
Gave  him  far  scenes  to  view. 

Drawn  to  my  knee 
There  came  disputing  voices,  weapons  glistened, 
Where  to  guitar  and  castanet  in  glee, 
I  late  had  listened. 
Before  I  knew,  I  saw  o'er  me 
The  mighty  flag  of  Liberty, 
Fit  for  my  half-barbaric  realm  of  sea 
And  land  untrodden,  free. 

There  comfort  lies, 
Illuminated  missal  page  sent  flying, 

In  red  and  white  and  blue  it  testifies, 
Heart  satisfying, 
Brief  line  of  David's  psalm,  with  stress  : 
Ma.7i  of  earth  may  no  more  oppress  ! 
Like  bow  of  promise  after  rainy  skies, 
It  gladdens  all  men's  eyes. 

Erect  I  stood, 
Amid  my  yellow  poppies  nodding,  hinting, 

"Ah!  Gold  is  a  chimera!"  as  they  shewed 
Massed  sunshine  glinting. 
No  ore  could  fashion  their  fair  cup, 
Nor  riches  stay  its  withering  up. 
Yet  now  my  mountain  passes'  solitude 
Heard  ring  of  steel  intrude. 

A  throng  of  men  ! 
The  rule  of  priest  had  changed  to  that  of  layman, 
Who,  roving,  rifling  far  ravine  and  glen, 
Seemed  spell  of  shaman. 
With  brutes  in  human  guise,  in  swarm, 
Were  men  that  death  need  not  transform, 
Absorbed  I  watched  them,  till,  to  my  dazed  ken, 
My  spirit  strengthened  then. 

Vol.  xxii — 54. 
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I  found  man's  soul 
Has  tragic  grandeur  of  vast  gorges  lonely- 
Deeper  than  echoes  of  the  world  may  roll, 

And  mist-veiled  only ; 
Impulsive  dash  and  cry  and  flight 
Of  cascade  glimpsing  heavenly  height  ; 
Is  strong  as  immemorial  pine's  stern  bole, 
Weak  as  spent  wind's  control. 

The  soul  of  me 
Traced  in  the  universe  no  limitation, 

A  trend  toward  Central  Force  of  mystery, 
Whose  veiled  vibration 
Through  Nature  and  through  Man  we  know 
As  Love,  and  Truth,  and  Beauty's  glow, 
Behold  through  interchanging  of  these  three 
Eternal  Unity. 

Thus  I  discerned 
The  big  sea-lion  on  my  shore  reposing, 

The  little  ant  beneath  my  wood  leaves  turned, 
A  heart  disclosing ; 
From  moon  and  tide,  the  hush  of  night, 
The  stir  and  song  at  morning  light, 
And  through  men's  souls  when  hidden  linking  burned, 
Of  Sympathy  I  learned. 

I  faced  the  east, 
One  hand  above  my  eyes,  for  earnest  gazing, 
Afar,  aloft,  a  tiny  speck  increased, — 
The  noon  was  blazing, — 
I  watched  it  surely  drawing  nigh, 
In  wide  curves  sweeping  through  the  sky, 
And  every  year  I  pause,  my  thought  to  feast 
On  joy  that  has  not  ceased. 

0  happy  tryst ! 

To  meet  the  Day  I  stood  my  arms  upraising 

In  yearning  loveliness  where  naught  is  missed. 

1  hear  all  praising, 

My  breath  is  balm,  my  veins  run  gold, 
My  pride  is  —  sister  hearts  enfold, 
Our  Eagle,  circling  with  calm  eyes  sun-kissed, 
Alighted  on  my  wrist ! 

Emma  Frances  Dawson 
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It  seems  to  have  become  a  regular 
habit  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley  to 
issue  a  book  of  poems  every  year.  The 
latest  volume,1  like  most  of  those  pre- 
ceding, it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
short  poems,  many  of  which  are  in  the 
Western  vernacular  with  which  Mr. 
Riley's  name  is  most  commonly  associ- 
ated. It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount 
of  work  he  is  able  to  turn  out  in  a  year. 
There  are  over  a  hundred  poems  in  this 
product  of  the  last  twelve-month.  Still 
more  astonishing,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  good.  Indeed,  this  volume 
shows  a  better  quality  of  serious  verse 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it. 

In  the  dialect  poems  there  is  of  course 
little  change.  They  reflect  the  same 
whimsical  humor,  the  same  homely 
philosophy,  and  the  occasional  touches 
of  pathos  that  one  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  his  work.  But  their 
number  is  fewer,  and  in  the  other  poems 
there  is  more  real  feeling  than  his  pre- 
vious work  in  that  line  had  led  one  to 
expect.  Even  here,  however,  there  is 
small  attempt  at  what  would  be  called 
the  intellectual  side  of  verse.  The 
poems  are  almost  entirely  expressions 
of  some  phase  of  feeling  that  has  inter- 
ested his  heart,  or  of  some  bit  of  nature 
that,  like  a  picture,  has  come  for  the 
moment  to  occupy  his  eye.  He  is  a 
keen  observer  in  both  fields,  and  he  has 
a  way  that  is  extremely  felicitous  of  ex- 
pressing with  a  word  the  scene  or  situa- 
tion he  wishes  to  represent. 

Above  the  arching  jimson-weeds  flare  twos 
And  twos  of  sallow-yellow  butterflies, 

Like  blossoms   of  lorn  primrose  blowing  loose 
When  Autumn  winds  arise. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  wherein  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's   poetry  touches  the 

!Green  Fields  and  Running  Brooks.  By  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Indianapolis  :  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Company:  1893. 


public  heart.  It  is  never  hard  to  un- 
derstand ;  and  his  sympathy  with  all  the 
little  every-day  aspirations  and  hopes 
of  his  kind  is  so  hearty  and  sincere, 
that  whether  or  not  one  places  a  high 
valuation  on  his  poetry  as  poetry,  one 
cannot  but  find  himself  interested  in  its 
subject  matter. 

The  feeling  for  home  and  its  associa- 
tions is  intense. 

Why,  I  am  as  a  long-lost  boy  that  went 

At  dusk  to  bring  the  cattle  to  the  bars, 

And  was  not  found  again,  though  Heaven  lent 

His  mother  all  the  stars 

With  which  to  seek  him  through  that  awful  night. 

O  years  of  night  as  vain  !  —  stars  never  rise 

But  well  might  miss  their  glitter  in  the  light 

Of  tears  in  mother-eyes 

He  always  looks,  too,  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  and  first  and  last  is  an 
apostle  of  work. 

If  you  want  somepin'  and  just  dead -set 

A-pleadin'  fer  it  with  both  eyes  wet, 

And  tears  won't  bring  it,  w'y,  you  try  sweat. 

Some  of  the  same  comments  might 
be  made  on  Elsie  and  Other  Poems,2  a 
few  dozen  short  poems,  mostly  of  domes- 
tic affection  and  friendship.  Their  spir- 
it is  so  gentle,  their  ideals  so  high,  yet 
matter-of-course,  their  love  of  children 
so  tender,  that  one  looks  suspiciously  at 
the  masculine  name  signed  to  poems  so 
womanly.  The  verse  has  the  intelligent 
refinement  that  implies  literary  experi- 
ence and  literary  facility,  but  the  themes 
are  never  intellectual.  The  writer  does 
not  even  "live  for  climate  and  the  do- 
mestic affections,"  for  climate  plays  an 
insignificant  part.  What  is  to  us  a  very 
pleasing  trait  is  the  entire  absence  of 
apology  for  the  homeliness  and  simpli- 
city of  the  themes  and  of  the  points  of 
view, — unless  it  be  in  the  following : — 

2Elsie  and  Other  Poems.  By  Robert  Beverly  Hale. 
Boston  :  R.  B.  Hale  &  Co. :  1893. 
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Music. 
The  pedant  scorns  blithe  songs  with  tender  words, 
And  cares  for  naught  but  harmonizing  chords, 
The  genius  feels  the  warm  tear  seek  his  eye 
Because  he  hears  a  mother's  lullaby. 

A  trait  that  strikes  one  as  unusual  in 
verse,  more  so  than  in  life  probably,  is 
the  type  of  womanhood  praised,  the 
traits  most  prized  : 

Thoughts  of  your  honest  eyes  and  soft  dark  hair, 
Your  lips  that  never  say  what  is  not  meant. 


She  cannot  compliment  her  friends  above 
The  truth  ;  she  has  no  smooth  society  lies  ; 

She  has  not  very  many  friends  to  love, 

But  when  she  loves,  she  loves  until  she  dies. 

She  has  her  faults ;  she  can  be  proud  and  strange  ; 

And  she  must  have  her  way,  what  e'er  befall ; 
And  yet  I  should  not  like  to  see  her  change  : 

I  want  her  what  she  is,  her  faults  and  all. 


If  I  wanted  a  creature  without  an  opinion, 

And  never  a  thought  in  her  cerebral  cells, 
With  an  amiable  smile  and  an  accent  Virginian, 

I  'd  probably  go  to  somebody  else. 
If  I  wanted  some  one  more  solid  than  such, 

Whose  critical  dictums  were  far  from  few, 
Who  'd  tell  me  my  faults  —  a  trifle  too  much, 

There  is  n't  a  doubt  but  I  'd  come  to  you. 

If  I  wanted  a  girl  who  was  always  pleased, 

Whose  glances  were  sweet  as  caramels, 
Who  'd  pity  me  every  time  I  sneezed, 

I  'd  probably  go  to  somebody  else  : 
If  I  wanted  a  person  of  sense  and  nerve, 

Who  'd  sympathize  somewhat  as  stern  parents  do, 
Not  a  particle  more  than  I  seemed  to  deserve, 

There  is  n't  a  doubt  but  I  'd  come  to  you. 

Envoy. 
My  dear,  if  I  wanted  one  of  the  belles, 

I  'd  probably  go  to  somebody  else  : 
If  I  wanted  a  friend,  and  the  best  I  knew, 

There  is  n't  a  doubt  but  I  'd  come  to  you. 

Captain  Jack  Crawford,  whom  his  ad- 
mirers and  publishers  like  to  call  "  The 
Poet  Scout,"  has  gathered  into  a  thin 
volume  called  Camp  Fire  Sparks?-  his 
Grand  Army  poems.  Like  most  of  the 
works  of  this  prolific  verse-writer,  these 
verses  are  largely  in  dialect,  sentimen- 
tal, and  popular.  They  are  the  sort  of 
verses  that  get  into  collections  of 
"  pieces  "  for  elocutionary  use.    We  con- 

iCamp  Fire  Sparks.  By  Captain  Jack  Crawford. 
Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. :   1893. 


fess  to  a  sense  of  something  all  too  de- 
liberate, too  complacent,  in  their  senti- 
ment to  be  pleasant  ;  yet,  probably  the 
art  of  the  author  is  really  as  simple  and 
honest  as  that  of  most  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  who  are  able  better  to  hide 
their  art.  On  the  surface  the  effort  of 
the  verses  is  to  be  nothing  if  not  sim- 
ple, frank,  and  democratic  in  feeling; 
and  democratic  they  are  ;  but  simplicity 
and  frankness  in  poetry  are  oftener  the 
achievement  of  high  literary  culture 
than  of  the  mere  impulse  of  sentiment. 
The  reason  probably  is  that  the  un- 
trained person  who  would  be  a  poet  is 
usually  an  imitator,  whose  motive  came 
from  his  admiration  of  more  original 
poets. 

The  Olive  and  the  Pine2'\s  a  collection 
of  poems  about  Spain,  followed  by  an- 
other group  on  New  England  subjects. 
It  is  a  second  edition,  and  the  author 
has  published  other  books.  While  it  is 
not  verse  of  remarkable  merit,  there 
is  something  decidedly  fresh  and  real 
about  it, — a  quality  that  in  a  small  way 
recalls  Whittier.  Mrs.  Lowe  is  able  to 
tell  a  story  in  verse,  which  is  uncom- 
mon ;  to  describe  a  scene ;  to  point  a 
moral ;  to  incorporate  healthy,  unaf- 
fected feeling  into  honest  rhyme.  It  is 
surprising  what  homely  simplicity  fits 
into  the  current  of  her  story  or  descrip- 
tion without  a  jar.  We  quote  for  illus- 
tration, however,  a  few  stanzas  that  have 
less  of  this  trait  than  many  others  in 
the  book. 

The  Broken   Home. 
They  bore  her  all  the  night  with  faces  pale, 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sleeping  vale, 

Where,  in  sweet  blossoming, 

She  waved  at  early  Spring, 
Cut  down  before  the  summer  grass  was  withering. 

They  followed  close  upon  her, —  father,  mother  ; 
And,  slow  behind,  the  sister  and  the  brother  : 

They  spoke  not,  soft  or  loud  ; 

They  saw  her  in  her  shroud, 
And  looked  with  awe  and  dread  around  upon  each 
other. 

2The  Olive  and  the  Pine.  By  Martha  Perry  Lowe. 
Boston  :     D.  Lothrop  &  Company,  1893. 
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They  drew  nigh  to  the  lindens  by  the  gate  : 
The  willows,  with  bowed  head,  did  mutely  wait. 

Why  stirreth  not  the  house  ? 

Why  do  they  not  arouse? 
It  was  not  always  still  when  they  came  home  so  late  ! 

They  do  not  sleep, —  they  hear  the  passing  feet, 
They  will  not  come,  they  cannot  come,  to  meet  ! 

But  when  they  ope  the  door, 

And  rest  upon  the  floor, 
With    dull  and  heavy  fall,  the  burden  which    they 
bore, 

It  jarred  the  stillness  there  within, —  that  sound 
Ringing  so  hollow  all  the  house  around  ! 

Slender  and  lithe  and  white, 

As  poplar  in  moonlight, 
The  little  sister  came  down  stairs  with  frightened 
bound. 

She  clung  upon  the  brave  young  man,  her  brother  : 
Before  her  grief  his  sobs  he  could  not  smother  ; 

He  turned  away,  and  durst 

Not  look  on  her  at  first, 
Nor  speak  a   gentle  word,  lest   they  should  strong 
outburst. 

A  collection  of  poems  by  Curtis  Guild, 
strays  from  the  journals  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  From 
Sunrise  to  Sunset,1  is  published  as  a  hol- 
iday book,  with  heavy  pages  and  fine  il- 
lustrations. Perhaps  none  of  the  poems 
would  find  place  in  magazines  today,  and 
they  illustrate  very  well  how  much  less 
accomplished  was  the  general  average 
of  versifying  then  than  now,  in  spite  of 
the  commanding  merit  of  leading  poets. 
They  are  the  verses  of  an  educated  man, 
and  in  a  way  show  it ;  but  the  veriest 
peasant  could  not  be  more  free  from 
any  of  the  subtleties — intellectual,  emo- 
tional, or  lyrical  —  of  genius.  An  old- 
fashioned  diction,  just  a  little  stilted,  and 

iFrom  Sunrise  to  Sunset.  By  Curtis  Guild.  With  Il- 
lustrations by  Charles  Copeland.  /Boston :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.     1894. 


an  old-fashioned  simplicity  of  rhythm, 
characterizes  them  throughout.  It  is 
all  rather  pleasant  and  readable,  and  in 
the  reminiscent  poems  for  old  Boston 
schoolboys  is  very  appropriate.  But  the 
profuse  and  attractive  illustrations  — 
most  of  them  photogravures,  from  wash 
drawings— are  needed  to  give  justifica- 
tion for  so  fine  a  volume. 

A  word  may  be  said  of  a  metrical  es- 
say, called  Mortal  Man*,  which  in  some 
fifty  pages  expounds  dogmatically  the 
beliefs  and  disbeliefs  of  the  writer  con- 
cerning God,  immortality,  and  like  fun- 
damental topics.  Finally,  one  more  book 
of  the  Columbian  year  must  be  added 
to  the  list  we  have  already  noticed. 
This  is  La  Rabida*,  an  illustrated  and 
decorated  volume,  reciting  in  smooth 
verse  still  another  narrative  of  Colum- 
bus's trials  and  triumphs.  The  illustra- 
tions are  not  more  than  fair ;  the  verse 
has  warmth,  and  an  occasional  poetic 
touch,  but  no  uniformly  high  level.  As 
the  reviewer  progresses  through  the 
multitude  of  Columbian  poems,  not  one 
of  really  living  merit,  his  weariness  gives 
way  to  a  certain  respect.  This  verse  did 
not  spring  from  a  mere  imitative  disposi- 
tion to  follow  the  popular  topic  ;  there 
must  be  really  a  widespread,  popular  en- 
thusiasm for  the  discoverer  of  America 
'and  the  dramatic  heroism  that  lies  at  the 
beginning  of  our  history, — an  enthusi- 
asm that  crops  out,  not  always  wisely 
but  still  honestly,  in  all  this  metrical 
celebration. 

2Mortal  Man.     By  Arago  Easton.     Ibid. 

8La    Rabida.      By  Mary  Lambert.     San   Francisco: 
The  Bancroft  Company. 
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Christmas-time,  after  a  year  of  depressed  busi- 
ness and  lowered  incomes,  will  add  an  emphasis  to 
what  has  been  the  moral  of  much  editorial  preach- 
ing of  late  years  against  extravagance  and  burden- 
some conventionality  in  gift-giving.  It  is  a  good 
year  for  homelier  and  heartier  Christmas-keeping. 
It  is  a  good  year,  too,  to  be  more  mindful  than  usual 
of  the  classes  on  which  hard  times  bear  heaviest, — 
the  families  of  workmen  out  of  work, — and  especi- 
ally a  good  year  to  guard  our  sympathy  and  benefi- 
cence well,  lest  it  be  all  pilfered  by  loafer  and  vaga- 
bond, and  never  reach  the  ones  for  whom  it  was 
really  meant.  Hordes  of  the  lazy  are  always  ready 
to  gather  and  proclaim  themselves  "the  Unem- 
ployed "  at  times  when  sympathy  and  help  are  of- 
fered to  the  real  unemployed  workman  seeking  work, 
and  divert  from  him,  when  he  most  needs  it,  not 
only  the  material  help,  but  the  good-will  of  the 
well-disposed. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  how  little  part  any  sensi- 
tiveness  to  the   honor   of   the  nation  plays  in  the 
popular  comment  on  the  Hawaiian  matter.      If  Mr. 
Blount's  report  is  correct — and  it  is  of  course  to  be 
presumed  that  a  careful  official  report  is  correct — 
there  can  be  no  honorable  course  except  to  disavow 
the  action  of  our   representatives   in  using  United 
States  forces  to  overthrow  a  friendly  government. 
One  would  look  to  see  the  question  of  national  good 
faith,  national  honor,  play  a  large  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  a  proud  nation,  which  has  boasted  for  a 
hundred  years  of  its  peculiar  regard  for  these.     The 
special  difficulty  in  seeing  true  in  the  present  case, 
which  doubtless  affects  many  good    people,  is  that 
the  overthrown  government  seems  to  have  been  cer- 
tainly a  bad   one,  and  the  one  that    our    marines 
placed  in  possession  a  good  one,  representing  the 
most  upright,  patriotic,  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  population.     But  this  gave  us  no  right  to 
lend  armed  interference  ;  and  when  the  interference 
was  made  in  the  expectation  of  gaining  territory  for 
the  United   States,  it  falls  little  short  of  deliberate 
seizure  by  violence.     The  United   States  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  such  an  episode  on  the  pages  of  every 
school  history,  for  generation  after  generation  of  our 
own  people  to  blush  over,  and  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  foreigners  to  taunt  us  with  when  we  come 
forward  as  advocates  of  policies  of  rectitude.     It  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  what  was  really  a  move  toward 
good   government   in  Hawaii  should  have  been  so 
seriously  discredited    by    the  disregard  of  interna- 
tional  decencies.     It  is  not  unnatural  that  love  of 
the  country  they  still  regarded  as  their  own,  and  de- 
testation of  a  heathenish  court,  should  have  blunted 


the  sense  of  justice  of  the  American  citizens  of 
Hawaii  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction,  but 
our  own  officials  should  not  have  so  hastily  fallen  in 
with  their  error,  involving  the  United  States  in  a 
most  embarrassing  entanglement. 

For  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  unwarranted  action 
of  our  Minister  in  putting  United  States  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  intending  revolutionists,  and  recog- 
nizing them  as  a  government,  must  be  disavowed, 
and  the  injustice  undone  ;  but  it  is  impossible  now 
to  put  things  back  where  they  were  before.  The 
United  States  cannot  wash  its  hands  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  action.  England  long  ago  learned 
that  it  was  easy  to  get  into  such  scrapes,  but  almost 
impossible  to  get  out  of  them  with  honor.  The 
United  States  must  in  honor  not  only  disavow  the 
action  by  which  the  entanglement  with  Hawaii  was 
created,  but  must  accept  the  responsibilities  to 
Hawaii  created  by  that  action,  until  some  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  internal  difficulties  can  be  reached, 
— an  exceedingly  perplexing  diplomatic  task. 

The  recent  elections  have  brought  about  three 
results  most  satisfactory  to  good  citizens  of  both  par- 
ties :  first,  the  overwhelming  rebuke  of  an  obnoxious 
nomination  for  high  judicial  position  in  New  York  ; 
second,  the  downfall  of  the  gambling  and  race-track 
ring  that  has  been  a  scandal  to  New  Jersey ;  and 
third,  the  re-e  ection  of  Judge  Gary  in  Illinois,  in- 
volving as  it  does  an  endorsement  of  his  decision 
against  the  anarchists,  and  a  condemnation  of  Gov- 
ernor Altgeld's  action.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  national  misfortune  had  the  chief  State  of  the 
Union  proved  indifferent  to  the  purity  of  the  bench  ; 
and  had  Illinois  failed  to  sustain  Judge  Gary,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  person  and  property  would 
have  been  made  less  safe  in  every  large  city  in  the 
country. 

Another  result  that  is  especially  pleasing  to 
many  good  people,  and  perhaps  not  especially  griev- 
ous to  any,  is  that  Colorado  takes  place  with  Wyo- 
ming in  abolishing  the  sex  line  in  suffrage.  As 
Kansas  is  almost  certain  to  follow  next  year,  and 
New  Zealand  a  few  months  since  placed  women 
upon  a  full  civil  equality  with  men,  the  friends  of 
equal  suffrage  feel  that  the  tide  is  setting  more 
strongly  in  their  direction  than  ever  before.  No 
other  State  but  Kansas  shows  any  immediate  signs 
of  joining  the  equal  suffrage  ranks;  and  we  should 
say,  from  present  appearances,  that  England  is  likely 
to  do  so  before  the  movement  in  this  country  goes 
beyond  the  three  mentioned.     Massachusetts,  how- 
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ever,  has  long  trembled  on  the  verge  of  opening  the 
municipal  franchise  to  women  :  it  is  annually  peti- 
tioned for,  and  annually  defeated  in  the  legislature 
by  so  small  a  majority  that  it  would  be  no  surprise 
to  see  it  carried  at  any  session.  The  uniform  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  admiration  that  has  been 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  the 
leader  of  the  equal  suffrage  movement,  might  easily 
prove  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  turn  the  scale.  It 
is  probable  that  Mrs.  Stone  herself  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  die  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 
Meanwhile,  the  law  giving  women  the  municipal 
franchise  in  Michigan  has  been,  on  appeal,  decided 
unconstitutional. 

When  it  comes  to  considering  the  bearing  of  the 
elections  on  federal  questions,  interpretation  becomes 
difficult.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois, 
the  local  issues  were  of  so  overshadowing  importance 
that  federal  issues  were  pushed  aside,  and  in  all 
three  States  Democratic  leaders  and  Democratic 
journals  were  found  working  for  Republican  success. 
Outside  of  these  States,  the  normal  Republican  and 
Democratic  majorities  were  in  most  places  held, — 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  or  Maryland.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Iowa  the  Democratic  victories  of  last  year  were 
reversed,  and  in  Ohio  the  Republican  majority  was 
decisively  increased.  The  result  in  Massachusetts, 
had  not  so  much  significance,  as  that  in  Iowa  and 
Ohio,  for  the  election  of  Russell  to  the  governorship 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  personal  popularity,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  the  other  Russell  could 
hold  his  vote.  The  increase  over  the  normal  majority 
is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  discontent  of  reform- 
ers —  stronger  in  relative  number  in  Massachusetts 
than  anywhere  else  unless  in  Connecticut  —  with 
the  Van  Alen  appointment,  and  their  bitter  mortifi- 
cation over  the  record  of  Quincy  in  the  State  depart- 
ment. In  Iowa  and  Ohio  local  matters  seem  to 
have  played  so  small  a  part,  that  a  popular  and  uni- 
formly respected  Democratic  candidate  was  defeated 
by  one  against  whom  the  most  dishonorable  charges 
were  made  by  members  of  his  own  party.  The 
Populists  lost  almost  everywhere, —  to  Republicans 
in  Republican  States,  to  Democrats  in  Democratic 
States. 

Now,  if  this  vote  in  Iowa  and  Ohio  was  intended 
as  a  verdict  on  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase 
clause,  was  it  the  president  and  the  House  that 
were  condemned  for  the  repeal,  or  the  Senate  for 
its  opposition  ?  If  it  turned  on  the  tariff  question, 
is  the  Democratic  party  rebuked  for  delay  in  car- 
rying out  the  mandate  of  last  fall,  or  warned  of  a 
reversal  of  the  mandate  ?  That  so  far  as  the  silver 
question  entered  into  the  result  at  all,  the  anti-re- 
peal senators  who  gave  countenance  to  the  Populists 
in  obstruction,  not  the  repealers,  are  rebuked,  seems 
perfectly  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Populists 
lost  everywhere  except  in  Nebraska,  in  the  very  face 


of  an  appeal  they  issued  on  the  eve  of  election,  point- 
ing out  that  both  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties had  proved  unfaithful  to  silver,  and  the  Popu- 
lists were  its  only  real  hope.  To  find  any  intelligible 
utterance  concerning  tariff  legislation  is  still  more 
difficult,  since  no  change  has  taken  place  in  such 
legislation  since  last  fall,  and  the  changes  pending 
are  precisely  the  same  that  were  expected  when  last 
fall's  decision  was  given.  That  fear  of  such  changes 
should  follow  that  decision  in  the  States  that  voted 
against  it,  causing  business  anxiety,  is  natural ;  but 
in  States  that  voted  for  it,  the  success  of  their  vote 
would  inevitably  produce  hope  and  business  confi- 
dence :  therefore  a  widespread  anxiety,  affecting 
both  States  that  dread  tariff  reduction  and  States 
that  desire  it  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  fear 
of  it :  yet  the  only  new  factor  in  the  tariff  situation 
that  anyone  can  suggest  is  the  imaginary  one  of  a 
widespread  fear  seizing  on  people  of  the  very  thing 
they  had  voted  for.  Such  argument  is  so  childish 
that  one  is  loth  to  believe  it  affected  intelligent  com- 
munities. 

Probably  that  the  real  cause  of  the  sharp  check  that 
has  been  given  to  the  gains  Democracy  was  making 
in  some  Northern  States  has  been  disgust  with  the 
inefficiency  it  has  shown  as  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
the  want  of  union  and  decision  in  its  policies,  the 
evidence  that  it  has  not  as  a  whole  clear  and  domi- 
nant convictions.  It  has  been  evident  from  the  tone 
of  the  Republican  press,  ever  since  the  election, 
that  even  to  extreme  protectionists  a  definite  pros- 
pect of  tariff  reduction  would  have  caused  far  less 
uneasiness  than  the  growing  belief  that  the  ruling 
party  is  uncertain  and  divided  as  to  what  to  do  with 
its  victory.  If  the  reaction  against  it  visible 
the  elections  cause  new  wavering  and  controversies 
within  the  party,  we  shall  look  to  see  it  lose  ground 
still  further  with  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  election  leaves  the  Republicans  at  a  certain  dis- 
advantage, for  they  are  committed  by  the  result  in 
Ohio  to  the  leadership  of  the  extreme  protectionist 
wing, —  a  position  that  may  cost  them,  as  it  did  be- 
fore, part  of  the  conservative  vote.  Yet  no  one  can 
compare  the  way  the  differing  views  among  Repub- 
lican leaders  have  been  held  together  with  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  that  promises  to  a  \nd  the  effort  to 
do  a  like  thing  on  the  Democratic  side,  without  be- 
ing impressed  by  the  superiority  of  the  Republicans 
as  parliamentarians,  organizers,  and  party  managers. 

A  novel  woman's  crusade  is  in  progress  in  Cal- 
ifornia,—  a  respectful,  even  deferential,  petition  to 
the  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  to  be  less  sensa- 
tional. Copies  of  the  petition  are  in  circulation  in 
every  village,  and  are  signed  by  the  thousand  ;  and 
on  a  given  Sunday  the  clergy  all  over  the  State 
preached  on  the  subject.  The  newspapers  have 
treated  the  crusade  on  the  whole  not  unkindly, 
though  some  exceptions  could  be  pointed  out.     The 
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petition  expressly  anticipates  the  standing  defense  of 
sensationalism, —  namely,  that  newspapers  must  give 
a  picture  of  the  world  as  it  is,  evil  as  well  as  good, — 
by  saying  that  it  does  not  ask  them  to  cease  to  ex- 
pose evil,  but  only  to  repress  offensive  detail  and 
unnecessary  personality ;  and  the  other  standing  de- 
fense, namely,  that  the  public  demands  these  details 
and  personalities,  by  the  evidence  of  the  petition  it- 
self. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  appeal  will  do  any 
good.  There  is  no  question  of  the  reality  of  the 
evil  it  is  directed  against.  But  newspaper  men  are 
no  fools  :  when  they  say  the  paper  must  tell  facts  as 
they  are,  give  the  ugly  news  as  well  as  the  pretty, 
they  do  not  need  any  committee  of  ladies  to  tell 
them  that  this  is  cant,  when  used  as  an  excuse  for 
some  of  the  things  they  do.  A  few  days  ago  a  di- 
vorce suit  was  tried,  in  which  the  husband  charged 
the  wife  with  infidelity,  and  won  the  suit.  It  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  public  might  not  have  learned 
"how  God  had  governed  the  world  for  twenty-four 
hours,"  as  well  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  bring- 
ing and  the  decision  of  this  suit,  as  by  a  full  pub- 
lication, morning  after  morning,  of  its  details,  the 
letters  of  the  parties,  the  evidence  of  detectives, 
and  so  on.  Some  weeks  ago  the  body  of  a  poor  girl> 
the  victim  of  malpractice,  was  found  in  the  bay;  it 
had  been  cut  in  pieces  for  concealment's  sake.  No 
intelligent  newspaper  man  supposes  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  "a  true  account  of  one  day's  life" 
that  the  papers  sent  artists  to  supply  them  with  pic- 
tures of  the  ghastly  fragments.  Lately,  also,  a  cler- 
gyman found  secretly  disgracing  his  profession  was 
exposed  by  a  newspaper,  and  driven  from  his  pulpit, 

—  doubtless  a  public  service  on  the  part  of  the  paper, 
and  this  very  instance  is  used  editorially  as  an  illus- 
tration by  the  paper  in  question.  The  editor  tells 
it  in  a  paragraph  or  two,  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as 
need  be.  But  as  originally  published,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  columns,  told  with  a  jocose  air.  Nor  is  the 
vulgarity,  the  vicious  detail,  the  sensational  expan- 
sion of  a  tragic  occurrence  into  reeking  columns, 
the  leering  way  in  which  vice  is  often  reported,  the 
fault  chiefly  of  the  reporter  who  writes  these  things. 
He  has  his  orders  as  to  the  general  tone  he  is  to 
strive  after,  the  rind  of  taste  he  is  to  try  to  reach. 
Where  a  bruta    jest  occasionally  startles  the  reader, 

—  such  as  "Flattened  him  Out"  for  a  head -line  to 
an  account  of  some  one's  cruel  death  under  a  falling 
rock, —  it  is  doubtless  sheer  blunder,  the  bungling 
effort  of  a  subordinate  to  carry  out  orders.  Such 
blunders  are  only  exaggerations  of  the  deliberate 
"  policy  of  the  paper."  And  it  is  the  policy,  because 
there  is  believed  to  be  money  in  it.  Weak  papers 
believe  themselves  constrained  to  be  sensational  in 
order  to  exist  at  all ;  strong  papers  believe  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  rich. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  of  late  that  such  a 


policy  is  a  business  mistake  ;  that  the  public  does 
not  really  like  this  sort  of  thing.  We  believe  it  to 
be  true  that  the  majority  of  respectable  people  dis- 
like it ;  but  that  they  do  not  dislike  it  enough  to 
stop  the  paper.  Whereas,  the  small  class  of  coarse- 
minded  readers  who  desire  such  reading  would  not 
take  the  paper  without  it.  The  indifference  of  most 
respectable  people  in  the  matter  is  certainly  discred- 
itable to  them,  and  would,  if  no  consciences  of  their 
own,  no  professional  pride,  no  social  standards,  were 
to  be  expected  of  newspaper  owners  and  managers, 
sufficiently  excuse  their  readiness  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  worst  public,  rather  than  the  languid 
preference  of  the  best. 

But  a  calling  that  demands  such  exceptional 
ability,  wields  such  enormous  influence,  has  such 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  able  young  men,  is  of  such 
indispensable  usefulness  to  society  now,  and  offers 
almost  boundless  opportunities  still  unused  for  bet- 
tering the  world,  has  no  right  to  be  without  stand- 
ards of  professional  ethics,  and  far  more  self-respect- 
ing ones  than  it  has  now.  It  cuts  a  poor  figure 
beside  the  other  professions.  No  lawyer,  doctor, 
minister,  or  scholar,  would  dare  seriously  to  plead 
the  money  to  be  made  by  demoralizing  acts  as  suf- 
ficient reason  for  performing  them-  Even  the  poli- 
tician does  not  do  it  openly.  And  we  can  hardly 
think  that  the  able  men, — personally  gentlemen, — in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  profession,  will  be  content 
forever  to  let  it  stand  just  as  it  does  in  the  esteem  of 
the  best  public.  Such  men  must  wince  when  ob- 
servers like  Bryce  and  Matthew  Arnold  say  seriously 
that  the  newspaper  is  the  worst  institution  in  Amer- 
ican life  ;  or  when  they  see  the  demoralization  pro- 
ceeding from  it  made  an  admitted  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  papers  and  conferences  of  people  that  they 
must  needs  respect.  And  wave  after  wave  of  such 
criticism,  it  would  seem,  must  bring  them  to  where 
they  will  resolve  to  remove  the  reproach.  As  one 
item  in  this  accumulating  influence,  the  women's 
petition  may  be  of  use.  But  its  main  use  will  prob- 
ably be  to  wake  the  signers  themselves  to  a  more 
active  concern  in  the  matter. 

From  the  Mahabharata. 

Man's  body  is  the  chariot  that  sweeps 

With  flashing  spokes  life's  dusty  road  along  ; 

The  soul,  the  driver,  that  among  the  steeps 
And  hills  of  life,  with  steady  hand  and  strong, 

Directs  with  subtle  skill  and  nicest  tact, 

The  senses  six,  that  as  the  horses  act. 

Great  is  the  driver  that  can  calmly  rein 
The  horses  to  the  pace  and  carriage  just ; 

But  woe  to  him,  who  lacking  to  restrain 
One  single  sense,  that  in  its  fleshly  lust 

Disdains  the  curb.     Behold  upon  the  plain 

The  chariot  wrecked,  the  hapless  driver  slain. 
Ulysses  Francis  Duff. 
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A  Fragment  from  Mimnermus. 

[  Translated  from  the  Greek.  ] 
Ah,  truly  hath  the  Sun  been  doomed  by  Fate 
To  labor  all  the  day.     There  is  no  rest 
For  him  nor  for  his  steeds,  though  sore  oppressed, 
When  rosy-fingered  Dawn  in  queenly  state 
Hath  mounted  high  and  opened  heaven's  gate, 
Leaving  the  ocean  bed  at  Zeus'  behest. 


And  then  upon  the  water's  topmost  crest, 
From  western  lands  unto  the  East, —  where  wait 
For  him  his  steeds  and  swiftly-gliding  car  — 
The  winged  couch  made  by  Hephaestos'  hand, 
Surpassing  fair  and  wrought  of  costly  gold, 
Doth  bear  him  in  its  hollow  form  afar, 
In  slumber  wrapt,  till  Dawn  smiles  on  the  land, 
When  o'er  the  sky  again  his  car  is  rolled. 

E.  L.   G. 
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Holiday  Publications. 

Of  the  holiday  publications  that  have  thus  far 
reached  us,  most  have  as  usual  a  minimum  of  text, 
and  a  maximum  of  pictures  and  decoration.  Two 
exceptions  are  From  Sunrise  to  Sunset,  noticed  else- 
where in  this  number,  under  the  title  of  "Verse  of 
the  Year,"  and  Our  Colonial  Homes1,  whose  chief 
purpose  is  to  give  light  sketches  of  the  history  and 
biography  connected  with  a  number  of  old  Massa- 
chusetts houses,  such  as  the  Hancock  mansion,  the 
home  of  Paul  Revere,  the  Red  Horse  Inn  (Long- 
fellow's "  Wayside  Inn  ").  One  house  in  Connecti- 
cut, Whitfield's  "  Old  Stone  House,"  is  included. 
Pictures  of  all  the  houses  are  given.  The  writer  says 
in  a  preface  that,  besides  his  historic  purpose,  he 
planned  to  "  gather  up  as  many  distinct  types  of  the 
colonial  architecture  of  New  England  as  possible, 
from  the  rude  farmhouse  of  the  first  settlers  to  the 
elegant  mansion  of  a  later  generation  "  ;  but  he  must 
have  consistently  sacrificed  this  principle  of  selec- 
tion to  that  of  historic  interest,  for  the  leading  types 
are  by  no  means  completely  represented,  nor  by  the 
best  specimens.  The  book  is  pleasant  for  its  per- 
sonal gossip  concerning  well-known  men,  and  the 
more  so  for  the  picturec  .-  their  homes,  but  its  ar- 
chitectural interest  is  not  considerable.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed  on  heavy  board,  in  large,  clear  text. 

Two  others,  in   which  a  single  poem  is  made  the 

text  for  a  handsome   bookful  of  illustrations,  are, 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner11,  and  Periwinkle^. 

Both  are  expanded  by  the  heavy  pages  of  large  text, 

alternating  with  full-page  illustrations,  into  volumes 

of  considerable    size,  both    bound    in  appropriately 

decorated  cloth  covers.      The  Rime   of  the  Ancient 

JOur  Colonial  Homes.  By  Samuel  Adams  Drake. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard  :   1894. 

2The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  By  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge.  Illustrated  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.  S.  A. 
Boston  :   Lee  &  Shepard  :  1893. 

^Periwinkle.  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  With  illustrations 
in  Charcoal  by  Zulma  De  Lacy  Steele.     Ibid. 


Mariner  is  printed  with  the  interesting  marginal 
notes,  which  should  never  be  omitted  ;  and  the  il- 
lustrations, drawings  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  are  at  once 
sympathetic  and  unpretentious.  If  they  fail  of  fully 
rendering  the  weird  and  vivid  imaginings  of  the 
poem,  that  is  doubtless  what  would  have  to  be  said 
of  any  similar  attempt.  Words  are  instruments 
more  subtle  and  far-reaching  than  the  artist's  pen- 
cil can  be.  Periwinkle  is  a  pretty,  tinkling  poem  of 
the  all-day  roamings  of  a  cow,  bell  on  neck,  in  wood 
and  meadow.  The  charcoal  drawings  that  face  each 
page  of  verse  are  very  pretty  bits  of  woodland  or 
stream,  lilied  pasture  land,  or  rocky  hillside.  To  ac- 
commodate a  brief  poem  to  eighteen  full-page  illus- 
trations, each  page  of  text  contains  but  a  few  lines, 
in  decorative  lettering,  and  is  for  the  rest  occupied 
with  studies  of  periwinkles, —  graceful  and  charac- 
teristic, but  of  rather  a  punning  character  regarded 
as  decorations  to  a  poem  concerning  a  cow  named 
Periwinkle. 

I  Have  Called  You  Friends*  is  still  more  purely 
decorative,  consisting  of  illuminated  pages,  chiefly 
in  purple  and  gold,  with  Scripture  texts  and  snatches 
of  modern  verse  or  prose  about  friendship.  The 
motive  of  all  the  illuminations  is  the  pansy,  which 
sometimes  appears  in  quite  realistic  clusters,  and 
sometimes  conventionalized  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  missals.  Even  in  the  two  or  three  pages  where 
pansies  do  not  appear,  and  the  initials  and  margins 
are  purely  conventional,  pansy  colors  are  used. 
Gold  is  freely  employed,  and  the  whole  makes  a 
piece  of  unusually  brilliant  and  rich  holiday  work. 

Two  of  the  handsomest  publications  that  fall  to 
our  notice  are  made  on  this  Coast.  One  is  The 
Spanish  Missions  of  Alta  California,5  a  portfolio  of 
very  fine  photogravures  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
the    Missions,  each    on  a  separate   large    folio,  and 

4 1  Have  Called  You  Friends.  By  Irene  A.  Jerome. 
Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard. 

5  The  Spanish  Missions  of  Alta  California.  With  De- 
scriptive Notes.     San  Francisco  :  W.  K.  Vickery. 
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accompanied  by  another  containing  the  descriptive 
notes,  interspersed  with  charming  bits  of  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  relating  to  the  subject.  The  collection 
is  wrapped  in  quaintly  designed  vellum,  and  is  in- 
troduced by  a  graceful  poem  by  Sarah  Keppel  Vick- 
ery.  It  is  quite  the  most  artistic  memorial  of  the 
Missions  that  has  been  printed. 

The  other  California  publication  is  a  calendar  for 
1894,  called  Sun-Dial  Wisdom.  It  consists  of  twelve 
cards,  loosely  tied,  and  on  each  one  is  a  drawing  of 
some  notable  sun-dial,  with  appropriate  snatches  of 
text — often  bona  fide  mottoes  from  sun-dials.  The 
bits  of  text  are  well  selected,  the  drawings  and  deco- 
rations, by  Nellie  Stearns  Goodloe,  thoroughly 
good,  and  the  calendar  is  one  of  the  most  happily 
devised  we  have  seen,  in  this  or  any  year.  Among 
the  dials  figured  are  those  of  Glamis  Castle,  Scot- 
land ;  of  Chartres,  France  ;  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia ;  of  Interlachen,  Switzerland  ;  of  Kells,  Ire- 
land ;  of  Rosenheim,  Germany  ;  of  Padua,  Italy. 
With  the  twelve  cards  of  the  calendar  are  tied  in 
two  of  historical  and  descriptive  notes. 

A  Book  on  Lowell.1 

"The  Poet  and  the  Man  "  is  a  delightful  little 
sketch  of  the  Lowell  of  Elmwood,  of  whom  but  a 
fortunate  few  could  know  intimately.  As  Mr.  Un- 
derwood has  said:  "The  author's  intention  is  to 
furnish  in  compact  form  the  important  facts  in  the 
poet's  life,  with  a  brief  account  of  his  works,  and  to 
record  some  personal  impressions  and  reminiscences. 
For  several  years  the  author  lived  in  Cambridge, 
and  was  one  of  a  circle  of  half  a  dozen  of  Lowell's 
friends  which  met  frequently  at  Elmwood  and  else- 
where." 

For  those  who  have  not  time,  or  inclination,  to 
read  a  more  ponderous  biography,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent short  study  at  first  hand,  entertaining  as  well 
as  scholarly.  Lowell,  as  seen  through  his  works, 
is  known  to  all ;  but  the  young,  enthusiastic  lover, 
the  impassioned  abolitionist,  and  the  mature  poet  in 
his  jolly  humor  at  home,  cracking  jokes  over  the 
whist  table,  are  new. 

The  author's  praise  is  all  the  more  valuable  on 
account  of  its  moderation  of  statement,  and  entire 
freedom  from  eulogy,  so  tempting  to  one  who  writes 
with  a  warm  love  of  his  hero. 

For  a  small  volume,  the  work  covers  a  large  field, 
treating  briefly  and  yet  adequately  the  effect  of  Low- 

1  The  Poet  and  the  Man  ;  Recollections  and  Appre- 
ciations of  James  Russell  Lowell.  By  Francis  H  Un- 
derwood.    Boston:    Lee  &  Shepard  :    1893. 


ell's  ancestors  and  early  surroundings  on  his  genius, 
the  humor  of  his  college  days,  the  earnestness  of  his 
young  manhood  among  the  abolitionists,  the  beauty 
of  his  married  life,  and  his  growth  through  earnest 
purpose  into  a  modern  Cato,  without  the  Roman's 
severity  of  character. 

The  literary  criticism  is  apt  and  just,  free  from 
mere  abstract  statements,  and  full  of  concrete  ex- 
amples. In  short,  the  book  is  a  delight  to  a  lover 
of  Lowell,  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Mr.  Eugene  Parsons  with  all  of  Macaulay's  per- 
sistence in  hunting  out  errors  in  works  generally  re- 
garded as  authority,  devotes  a  thin  but  trenchant 
pamphlet  2  to  correction  of  mistakes  concerning  Ten- 
nyson. He  finds  errors  of  fact, — dates,  names,  and  the 
like,  — in  Allibone,  Appleton,  Alden,  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  the  Americanized  Brittanica,  Johnson's, 
Lippincott's,  and  other  cyclopedias.  The  work  is 
constructive  as  well  as  destructive,  and  includes 
much  bibliographic  and  biographic  material  about  its 
subject 
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